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PREFACE. 


The  author  of  the  present  volume,  having  made  a  thorough  tour 
of  Europe,  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Palestine,  has  a  double  moive  in  the 
preparation  of  the  following  work :  to  communicate  the  greatest 
amount  of  valuable  information  in  the  smallest  possible  space,  that 
those  who  would  not  purchase  a  large  number  of  guide-books  may 
have  owe,  as  without  one  the  traveler  had  better  remain  at  home ; 
also,  that  those  who  would  purchase  at  any  price  may  here  find  in 
a  convenient  form  nearly  all  the  necessary  information,  which  oth- 
erwise they  would  be  compelled  to  pick  out  of  some  twenty-five 
different  guide-books,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  seventy  dollars,  besides 
the  inconvenience  and  expense  of  carrying  some  twenty-five  pounds 
of  extra  baggage. 

The  best  guide-books  that  the  author  found  in  Europe  were 
most  decidedly  "  Murray's ;"  and  he  would,  by  all  means,  advise 
their  purchase  in  case  of  a  lengthened  stay  at  any  one  place.  But 
as  the  majority  of  American  travelers  do  not  remain  over  six 
months  on  the  Continent,  they  dislike  to  be  compelled  to  carry  five 
large  volumes  for  Italy  alone,  where  they  do  not  generally  remain 
over  six  weeks.  For  instance,  they  must  buy  two  volumes  of 
"  Northern  Italy,"  one  of  "  Central  Italy,"  one  of  "  Southern  Italy," 
and  one  of  "  Rome,"  two  for  "  Spain,"  two  for  "  Germany,"  two  for 
"  Syria,"  etc.,  when  one  or  two  volumes  would  contain  all  that  the 
intelligent  traveler  requires. 

The  author's  intention  is  to  give  a  distinct  and  clear  outline,  or 
skeleton  tour,  through  the  principal  cities  and  leading  places  of  in- 
terest in  France,  Germany,  Russia,  Turkey,  Italy,  Egypt,  Syria,  Pal- 
estine, Spain,  Great  Britain,  and  Ireland ;  to  give  tbe  cost  of  trav- 
eling, the  different  routes,  the  names  and  charges  of  leading  hotels ; 
all  the  items  in  reference  to  the  transportation  of  baggage,  and  the 
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innnmerable  number  of  small  charges  which  tend  to  swell  the  ac- 
count of  traveling  expenses.  By  a  careful  attention  to  the  tariff 
in  such  cases,  the  traveler  will  find  himself  the  gainer  by  fifty  per 
cent. 

The  author  also  intends  to  give  the  names  of  the  principal  works 
of  art  by  the  leading  masters  in  all  the  different  European  galleries, 
with  the  fees  expected  by  the  custodians.  In  short,  he  intends  to 
place  before  the  traveler  a  good  net-work  of  historical  and  other 
facts,  pointing  out  where  the  reader  may  obtain  fuller  information 
if  he  desires  it.  He  has  drawn  freely  from  the  best  European  and 
American  authors  in  reference  to  such  places  as  he  has  not  trav- 
ersed, rearranging  and  correcting  up  to  the  latest  moment. 

Of  course,  it  is  impossible  for  perfect  accuracy  to  be  obtained  in 
a  work  of  this  kind,  where  continual  changes  are  being  made ;  but 
to  keep  the  information  contained  herein  as  nearly  accurate  as  pos- 
sible, the  author  has  made  arrangements  with  persons  in  the  prin- 
cipal cities  to  keep  him  acquainted  with  any  important  changes 
that  may  be  made.  He  requests  that  all  mistakes  or  omissions 
noticed  by  travelers  may  be  transmitted  to  him  through  his  Pub- 
lishers, for  correction  in  future  editions. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

CONTAINING  HINTS  TO  TRAVELERS  WHICH  SHOULD  BE  CAREFULLY  READ 
BEFORE  LEAVING  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

As  onr  nation  is  emphatically  one  of  travelers,  and  as  the  number  is  yearly  in- 
creasing, the  proportion  to  other  nations  is  to  an  extent  far  beyond  the  belief  of  the 
casaal  observer*  For  instance,  the  author  has  seen  at  one  time  sitting  in  the  court- 
yard of  the  Hotel  du  Louvre,  Paris,  twenty-nine  Americans,  two  Frenchmen,  three 
Englishmen,  and  one  Russian ;  he  has  seen  at  the  Mediterranean  Hotel,  in  Jeru- 
salem, thirteen  Americans,  one  Englishman,  two  Frenchmen,  and  three  Spaniards ; 
and  at  Shepheards'  Hotel,  at  Cairo,  over  one  half  of  the  visiters  were  Americans ; 
and  what  wonder,  when  the  elements,  air,  fire,  and  water,  answer  to  onr  call,  to 
transport  us  from  shore  to  shore  in  from  ten  to  twelve  days. 

It  behooves  us  to  travel  with  other  stores  besidA  our  purse  and  passport.  **  A 
man  must  carry  knowledge  with  him  if  he  would  bring  knowledge  home.'*  Ev- 
ery body  has  now  an  excuse  to  travel :  if  rich,  to  enjoy ;  if  poor,  to  retrench ; 
if  sick,  to  recover ;  if  studious,  to  learn ;  if  learned,  to  relax  from  study.  All 
should  remember  that  not  the  least  important  requbite  for  a  traveler  is  a  ready 
stock  of  good  temper  and  forbearance.  Let  your  motto  be,  '^Eeep  cool."  Good- 
humor  will  procure  more  comforts  than  gold.  If  you  think  you  are  imposed  upon, 
be  firm  ;  custom  has  established  certain  charges,  and  any  deviation  from  them  is 
soon  detected,  and,  unless  unnecessary  trouble  has  been  given,  firmness  and  good 
temper  will  lower  your  bill  more  readily  than  violence. 

We,  as  8  nation,  have  unfortunately  acquired  a  reputation  abroad  of  great  prod- 
igality in  our  expenditures,  and  in  the  East  we  are  charged  twenty  per  cent  more 
than  any  other  nation  for  what  we  purchase ;  still,  it  is  an  unhappy  feeling  to  think 
that  we  must  always  be  on  our  guard.  Many  set  out  with  that  deeply  to  be  re- 
gretted impression,  and  are  rendered  miserable  by  imagining  they  are  the  victims 
of  imposition  wherever  they  go,  and  by  degrees  become  despicably  mean,  and  grum- 
ble at  every  charge  which  they  do  not  understand.  ^  Tristram  Shandy's  reflections 
on  this  subject  are  worth  quoting:  "Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  and  a  pistol 
tinder-box  which  was  filched  from  me  at  Sienna,  and  twice  that  I  paid  five  pauls 
for  two  hard-boiled  eggs,  once  at  Rudecofan^,  and  a  second  time  at  Capua,  I  do 
not  think  a  journey  through  France  or  Italy,  provided  a  man  can  keep  his  temper 
all  the  way,  so  bad  a  thing  as  some  people  would  make  you  believe.    There  must 
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be  ups  and  downs,  or  how  the  dense  should  we  get  into  valleys  where  nature 
spreads  so  many  tables  of  entertainment  ?  It  is  nonsense  to  suppose  they  would 
lend  you  their  voitures,  to  be  shaken  to  pieces  for  nothing ;  and  unless  you  pay 
twelve  sous  for  greasing  your  wheels,  how  should  the  poor  peasant  get  butter  for 
his  bread  ?  We  really  expect  too  much ;  and  for  the  wine  above  par,  for  your 
room,  supper,  and  bed,  at  the  most  they  are  but  one  shilling  and  ninepence  half- 
penny. Who  would  embroil  their  philosophy  for  it  ?  For  Heaven's  sake  and  your 
own,  pay  it — pay  it,  with  both  hands  open !" 

Wherever  you  are,  it  is  best  to  fall  into  the  ;manners  and  customs  of  the  place ; 
it  may  be  inconvenient,  but  it  is  less  so  than  running  counter  to  them.  Those 
who  have  their  own  way  (the  cost  is  generally  more  than  it  is  wprth)  are  cer- 
tain that  every  body  is  trying  to  defeat  them ;  this  leads  them  to  quarrel  with  their 
dinner,  dispute  their  bills,  and  proceed  on  their  journey  with  the  conviction  that 
they  are  much  injured  rather  than  most  unreasonable  people.  Ev^  person  pre- 
paring to  travel  should  try  to  make  some  acquaintance  with  the  language  of  the 
country  through  which  he  is  about  to  pass.  This  is  the  best  preparation  for  a  jour* 
ney ;  it  will  prove  equal  to  a  doubly-filled  purse.  Ho  should  also  become  as  Yi^eli 
acquainted  as  possible  with  the  history  of  the  people,  reading  the  best  works  de- 
scriptive of  the  country,  become  familiar  with  its  currency,  and  think  in  frcrncs, 
jHttils,  and  piastres  instead  of  dollars  and  cents.  As  regards  baggage,  the  author 
would  say,  in  opposition  to  most  writers,  who  advise  against  it,  don't  cramp  your- 
self for  want  of  baggage;  the  few  dollars  charged  for  extra  luggage  will  be  more 
than  compensated  for  by  havinf  every  thing  that  you  may  want ;  and  when  your 
wardrobe  has  been  pulled  to  pieces  by  custom-house  officers,  it  will  not  require 
hours  to  repack  it  before  you  can  close  your  trunks. 

Be  certain  to  have  every  thing  done  in  respect  to  baggage,  passports,  and  more 
particularly  your  hotel  bill,  before  the  last  moment,  thereby  avoiding  the  excite- 
ment of  setting  out  in  a  great  hurry,  with  the  possibility  of  forgetting  something  of 
importance.  The  author  has  found  great  advantage,  where  he  intended  leaving  in 
the  morning,  in  having  his  bill  the  night  previous ;  he  has  almost  invariably  found, 
however,  that  landlords  ^re/€r  letting  it  remain  until  morning,  when,  if  there  be  an 
error,  the  traveler  has  rarely  time  to  correct  it. 

Avoid,  if  possible,  carr3ing  sealed  letters,  or  executing  commissions  for  friends, 
as  the  chances  are  it  will  place  contraband  goods  in  your  care,  which,  for  yourself 
and  others,  should  always  be  avoided.  The  author's  advice  is,  to  avoid  guides  ad 
much  as  possible,  unless  you  are  with  ladies ;  then  it  would  be  advisable  to  have 
them.  By  wandering  about,  and  trusting  to  your  own  observations,  you  will  be- 
come much  more  readily  acquainted  with  places,  and  your  impressions  will  be 
stronger.  The  best  and  quickest  method  of  obtaining  a  correct  idea  of  a  place  is, 
on  your  arrival,  to  ascend  some  eminence,  take  your  map  of  the  city,  or  a  valet  de 
place  if  you  have  no  map,  and  get  all  your  bearings,  note  down  the  most  remark* 
able  places,  then  drive  around  them ;  after  that,  go  into  the  matter  in  detail.  By 
this  method  you  will  leave  the  city  in  a  week  with  a  better  knowledge  of  it  than  if 
you  had  remained  a  month  escorted  round  by  a  valet  de  place. 
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Money, 

The  safest  and  most  convenient  method  of  carrying  money  abroad  to  meet  yonr 
expenses  is  in  the  form  of  circular  letters  of  credit,  which  are  issued  in  New  York ; 
and  as  peace  of  mind  is  very  necessary  to  the  traveler,  be  certain  you  obtain  such 
letters  from  bankers  whose  credit  stands  so  high  that  their  names  are  honored  at 
Paris  and  Damascus,  at  Cairo  and  Vienna,  with  the  same  confidence  as  in  New 
York.  The  houses  we  recommend  to  the  traveler  are  Duncan,  Sherman,  &  Co., 
and  James  G.  King's  Sons. 

These  houses  issue  letters  to  some  two  hundred  bankers,  all  over  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa. 

The  author  found  napoleons  the  best  known  currency  on  the  Black  Sea,  at  Con- 
stantinople, Damascus,  and  Jerusalem,  and  at  nearly  every  place  he  visited.  At 
Cairo  and  Alexandria  sovereigns  are  the  best.  You  can  draw  at  nearly  par  in 
every  place  that  you  want  to  stop.  The  letter  of  credit  has  many  advantages  over 
circular  notes,  which  it  is  here  unnecessary  to  state.  In  drawing  your  money, 
draw  all  that  you  can  possibly  use  in  the  currency  of  the  country  you  are  in,  the 
balance  in  napoleons.  It  is  difScult  to  come  very  near  the  daily  expenses  of  a 
traveler  abroad ;  they  vary  as  much  as  they  do  at  home.  A  very  economical  per- 
son can  travel  thfough  Europe  at  five  dollars  per  day.  It  also  depends  upon  the 
rapidity  with  which  one  travels,  and  whether  in  first  or  third  class  cars — ^the  faster, 
the  more  expensive  per  day. 

Passports, 

The  most  disagreeable  of  all  the  annoyances  of  traveling  is  that  of  being  obliged 
to  carry  passports.  Those  persons  who  have  traveled  much  in  America,  and  know 
they  can  go  from  San  Francisco  to  Portland  without  any  one  having  the  right  to 
question  either  their  identity  or  movements,  naturally  feel  galled  at  being  obliged 
to  tell  every  petty  duke  in  Europe  who  they  are,  where  they  are  going,  and  for 
what  they  are  going.  Then  if,  by  accident,  there  should  be  any  informality  in  the 
vis^,  stop  where  you  are  until  it  is  rectified  1  No  person  is  allowed  to  travel  on 
the  Continent  without  a  passport ;  so  take  the  matter  coolly.  See  that  you  have 
the  proper  vis^s ;  either  the  landlord  or  your  courier  will  get  them  for  you  in  time, 
if  on  your  arrival  at  the  hotel  you  state  to  what  point  you  next  intend  to  proceed. 
The  author  would  now  caution  travelers  against  one  great  swindle  that  every  per- 
son who  has  traveled  with  a  courier  must  have  noticed.  The  duty  of  a  courier 
most  certainly  is  to  procure  the  necessary  vis^s  to  one's  passport,  but  a  duty  he  in- 
variably tries  to  shirk,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  fee  to  the  commissaire  of  the 
hotel.  It  ought  nevtr  to  be  allowed.  Be  particular  to  carry  your  passport  with 
you  at  all  times,  as  something  is  hourly  turning  tip  which  causes  the  government 
to  suspect  strangers  from  every  country.  It  is  not  necessary  to  provide  passports 
if  the  traveler  intends  proceeding  no  farther  than  Great  Britain. 

The  different  members  of  a  family  can  all  travel  on  one  passport,  also  the  serv- 
ants, male  and  female.    A  large  sum  is  in  this  manner  saved  in  the  matter  of  vis^ ; 
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also  in  traveling-fare,  as  three  or  more  persons  on  the  same  passport  may  receive 
twenty  per  cent,  discount  from  the  regular  fare  on  all  the  Messageries  Impenales 
steamers,  which  sail  to  nearly  every  port  on  the  Mediterranean. 

To  obtain  a  PoLssport, 

The  auth(»r  has  completed  certain  arrangements,  whereby  travelers  who  propose 
visiting  Europe  may  be  relieved  from  muck  trouble  and  expense  in  regard  to  their 
passports.  By  addressing  W.  Penibroke  Fetridge,  "Passport  Department,"  care 
of  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York,  they  will  obtain  their  passports,  properly  mount- 
ed on  linen,  bound  in  morocco  cases,  with  extra  leaves  to  receive  the  vis^  when 
the  passport  proper  is  full,  and  have  their  napies  distinctly  lettered  in  gold  on  the 
cover ;  all  of  which  is  absolutely  necessary,  as  the  paper  on  which  the  passport  is 
printed  is  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  the  frequent  opening.*  y 

Accompanying  the  commission,  the  following  documents  will  be  necessary : 

Please  forward  passport  to  the  undersigned,  and  oblige, 

Yours,  (Name.) 

Age 

Stature 

Forehead (high  or  low) 

Eyes (color) 

Nose (large  or  small) 

Mouth (do.) 

Chin ; (round  or  long) 

Hair (color) 

Complexion (florid  or  sallow) 

Face (oval  or  long) 

(These  must  be  filled  up  as  the  subject  demands.) 

As  proofs  of  citizenship,  the  following  must  be  inclosed,  having  been  previously 
sworn  to  before  a  justice  of  the  peace : 

State  of > 

County  of > 

(Name),  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  is  —  years  of  age ;  that  he  was  bom  in 

■     '    ■    County,  and State ;  that  he  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  of 

America. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me  this  —  day  of 

County  of ,  ss. :  ,  being  duly  sworn,  says  he  is  a  citizen  of  the 

United  States  of  America ;  that  he  is  personally  acquainted  with ,  whose 

name  is  subscribed  to  the  foregoing  afSdavit;  and  that  the  declarations  there 
made  are  true,  to  the  best  of  his — deponent's — ^knowledge  and  belief. 

*  It  wUl  be  requisite  to  forward  the  necessary  papers  (accompanied  vith  $3,  which  will  pay  the 
whole  Expense)  about  two  weeks  before  the  traveler  intends  sailing,  to  give  time  to  obtain  the 
passport  and  have  it  bound.  It  will  either  be  forwarded  to  his  address,  or  ready  at  Harper  & 
Brothers  when  he  arrives  in  Ne#  York. 
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Subscribed  to,  and  sworn  to,  before  me  this  —  day  of  - 


(Signature,)  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

It  is  necessary  to  state  the  relationship  existing  between  the  different  members 
of  the  same  family.  Naturalized  citizens  must  send  their  naturalization  papers 
with  their  application.  They  .will  all  be  returned  in  a  few  days.  If  proceeding 
direct  to  England,  no  vis^  is  required ;  and,  previous  to  leaving  that  country,  you 
can  procure  the  French  vis^  in  London.  If  sailing  for  Havre,  the  French  v\s4 
will  be  necessary :  this  is  obtained  at  the  French  consul's  office  in  New  York,  for 
which  a  charge  of  $2  is  made. 

The  author  would  now  impress  two  things  strongly  on  the  traveler :  never  give 
your  passport  up  when  you  can  help  it  I  and  always  be  sure  that  it  is  ^^en  regie  J** 
There  is  one  general  rule  respecting  passports  in  Europe :  To  leave  one  place  for 
another,  you  must  first  be  identified  by  your  .own  consul  and  obtain  his  vise ;  the:ii 
you  can  obtain  the  vise'  of  the  representative  of  the  state  to  which  you  wish  to  pro- 
ceed ;  you  then  obtain  the  police  vis^,  that  you  are  at  liberty  to  leave  the  city  or 
county.  In  many  places  the  police  vise  is  not  required ;  and  as  it  depends  entire- 
ly upon  the  political  state  of  the  country  at  the  time,  it  is  not  necessaiy  here  to 
state  what  county  or  city  does  or  does  not  require  it.  Your  consul  can  always  give 
you  the  requisite  information. 

The  author  most  decidedly  advises  travelers  never  to  omit  calling  on  the  minis- 
ter resident,  or  the  consul,  at  any  place  he  may  visit.  It  is  a  duty  they  owe  them- 
selves, as  well  as  their  representatives,  as  from  them  they  can  invariably  obtain 
some  local  information  that  may  be  beneficial,  as  also  the  latest  political  and  other 
news  from  their  own  country.  As  there  has  been  some  discussion  respecting  the 
etiquette  of  lady  travelers  calling  first  upon  the  ladies  of  the  minister's  family,  it 
has  been  generally  conceded  to  be  the  duty  of  travelers  to  call  personally,  and  leave 
their  cards.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  the  gentleman  should  say,  "My  wife,  Mrs. 
Jones,  or  my  sister.  Miss  Smith,  is  traveling  with  me.'*  The  ladies  are  not  sup- 
posed to  be  aware  of  the  fact. 

If  by  any  accident  your  passport  should  be  lost,  the  minister  or  consul  has  the 
power  to  issue  a  new  one,  upon  satisfactory  proof  of  American  citizenship. 

One  painful  objection  that  fathers  and  mothers  have  to  traveling  is  parting  with 
their  chHdren ;  but  they  should  reflect  for  a  moment,  and  consider  that  their  own 
enjoyment  may  be  the  means  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  their  children.  On  one 
of  the  most  lovely  spots  on  the  b&nks  of  the  Delaware,  a  few  miles  from  Philadel- 
phia, are  situated  two  institutions  of  no  little  fame,  at  the  head  of  which  stands  the 
governor  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  as  trustee.  These  are  St.  Mary's  Hall  and 
Burlington  College,  founded  by  the  late  lamented  Bishop  Doane ;  the  Reverend 
E.  K.  Smith  being  rector  of  the  former,  and  the  Reverend  J.  Breckenridge  Gib- 
son, A.M.,  of  the  latter,  both  institutions  being  under  the  immediate  supervision  of 
the  Right  Reverend  William  Henry  Odenheimer,  bishop  of  the  diocese.  Here 
brothers  and  sisters  have  the  privilege  of  meeting  once  a  week,  arid  parents  will 
discover  that  they  have  found  another  home  for  their  children,  the  Principal?  and 
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Matrons  not  only  being  noted  for  the  extent  of  their  intelligence,  but  for  their 
kindness  and  goodness  of  heart,  the  love  and  respect  their  pupils  bear  toward  them 
being  sufficient  evidence.  The  author  has  patronized  both  establishments  for 
the  last  five  years,  and  speaks  from  personal  knowledge  when  he  says,  at  no 
other  institution  has  he  ever  seen  advancement  so  rapid  or  health  so  good. 

Clothing,  etc. 
Gentlemen  travelers  must  consult  their  own  circumstances  respecting  the  ward- 
robe which  they  carry  with  them.  One  thing  is  certain :  they  can  have,  generally 
speaking,  better-fitting  clothes  made  here  than  they  can  m  England,  and  equal, 
if  not  superior,  to  any  in  France.  The  author  has  had  as  fine-fitting  garments 
made  by  Derby  or  Lesure  of  New  York,  and  the  "Carpenters"  of  Philadelphia, 
as  in  either  of  the  crack  establishments  of  Paris,  Richard  or  Renard.  If  gentle- 
men intend  to  dress  much  abroad,  they  had  better  take  their  clothes  with  them ; 
they  are  no  cheaper  there  than  here.  Should  gentlemen  not  have  time  to  be 
measured,  the  Messrs.  Devlin,  who  have  two  of  the  finest  ready-made  establish- 
ments in  the  world,  both  located  on  Broadway,  will  supply  all  their  wants.  Small 
traveling  trunks  are  indispensable,  made  of  the  best  sole-leather.  Your  three-story 
affairs  won't  answer  on  the  Alps.  The  best  may  be  procured  of  Crouch  &  Fitz- 
gerald, 656  Broadway.  For  gentlemen,  an  India-rubber  coat  is  indispensable  at 
all  times,  especially  on  the  passage.  Gray,  201  Broadway,  keeps  aU  articles  of  this 
description.  Medicine-chests,  pomades,  soaps,  sponges,  extracts,  nail,  tooth,  and 
hah-  brushes,  and  all  toilet  articles  necessary  for  the  traveler,  wiU  be  found  at  any 
of  the  five  stores  of  Hegeman  &  Co.  on  Broadway.  Good  English  traveling-shoes 
or  gaiters,  which  should  be  worn  instead  of  boots,  will  be  found  at  Edwin  A. 
Brooks',  either  in  Fulton  Street  or  Broadway. 

Works  of  Art, 

As  aU  pictures,  bronzes,  statuettes,  and  other  works  of  art  are  admitted  free  of 
duty,  we  would  advise  the  traveler  that  he  can  obtain  as  good  an  assortment  in 
this  country  at  such  houses  as  Ball,  Black,  &  Co.,  or  Tiffany  &  Co.,  New  York, 
and  at  as  low  a  rate  as  in  Paris,  Rome,  or  BerUn,  thus  saving  himself  the  trouble 
and  risk  of  the  shipping. 

For  the  transmission  of  freight  or  packages  from  Europe,  no  matter  what  the 
bulk,  from  a  Roman  scarf  to  an  Egyptian  mummy,  ship  it  to  the  care  of  the  "  Ad- 
ams Express  Company,''  New  York  or  Boston,  and  you  may  depend  that  not  only 
will  the  Custom-house  business  be  promptly  attended  to,  but  your  goods  wiU  be 
forwarded  with  all  dispatch  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  or  Territories  as 
safely  as  if  conveyed  under  your  own  personal  supervision.  The  arrangements  of 
this  company  axe  the  most  perfect  and  extended  in  the  world. 

Fire-arms, 
As  nearly  all  travelers  carry  some  kind  of  fire-arms  with  them,  more  especially 
if  they  visit  the  East,  where  they  are  indispensable,  it  behooves  them  to  t^ke  the 
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best  that  are  manufactured ;  and  it  is  now  admitted,  since  our  war,  that  the  Uni- 
ted States  stands  at  the  head  of  all  nations  in  her  productions.  If  you  make  the 
ascent  of  the  Nile,  take  #ith  you  both  pistol  and  rifle.  Every  body  must  fire  at 
an  alligator,  whether  they  kill  him  or  not.  The  great  superiority  of  the  Breech- 
loading  Bifle,  with  its  boded  ball,  over  the  old  style  of  loose  ammunition,  is  begin- 
ning to  be  fully  appreciated.  Its  great  rapidity  in  loading,  accuracy,  and  pene- 
tration in  shooting,  are  most  desirable  requisites.  It  can  be  left  loaded  any  length 
of  time  without  injury,  and  the  cartridges  accompanying  it  are  copper,  and  water- 
proof. This,  with  its  wonderful  simplicity  and  security  from  accident,  render  it 
a  most  desirable  companion  on  one's  travels.  The  Water-proof  Cartridge  Bevoher^ 
whether  you  travel  East  or  not,  should  be  an  essential  portion  of  your  baggage. 

These  valuable  arms,  as  well  as  every  article  in  that  line  necessary  for  the  tour- 
ist, will  be  found  at  the  manufacturer's  agents,  Merwin  &  Bray,  262  Broadway. 

Hotels, 

On  arriving  in  New  York,  we  presume  the  traveler  will  wish  to  stop  at  one  of  the 
finest  hotels  in  the  city;  that  establishment  will  be  found  on  Fifth  Avenue,  the 
fashionable  residence  and  thoroughfare  of  this  great  metropolis,  and  the  finest 
street  in  the  world.  The  "  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel"  is  situated  immediately  opposite 
Madison  Square ;  it  is  six  stories  high,  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  square, 
built  of  white  marble.  The  total  number  of  apartments  is  727,  of  which  number 
417  are  for  guests.  The  bell-tubes  extend  three  miles,  bell-wires. < Air <y  miles!  has 
twelve  and  a  half  miles  of  steam-pipe,  and  requires  25,000  yards  of  carpet  to  cover 
its  floors  (five  acres).  It  is  probably  more  expensively  furnished  and  appointed 
than  any  other  hotel  in  the  world.  Its  vertical  railway  for  conveying  invalids  or 
weary  travelers  to  their  separate  floors  is  a  great  desideratum ;  there  is  but  one 
other  in  the  country  (the  Continental).  This  piece  of  machinery  cost  alone  $20, 000. 
The  landlords  set  a  splendid  table.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  hotel  are  the  offices  of 
the  leading  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  city — Drs.  Mott,  Stone,  and  Wood- 
ward, allopathic  practitioners ;  and  Marcy,  Guernsey,  and  Belcher,  homoeopathic. 
Drs.  Guernsey  and  Woodward's  offices  are  immediately  opposite  the  hotel. 

At  one  of  the  numerous  stores,  under  this  hotel  (Dunlap  &  Co.)  the  most  fash- 
ionable hats  will  be  found. 

The  Everett  House,  situated  on  Union  Square,  one  of  the  most  delightful  spots 
in  the  city,  is  eminently  a  first-class  hotel,  frequented  mostly  b^  our  first  families, 
who  may  here  find  a  home  in  the  heart  of  the  metropolis.  Near  here,  but  far 
enough  to  escape  the  din  and  noise  of  omnibuses — none  passing  the  house — all 
the  different  lines  of  conveyance  concentrate,  conveying  you  to  any  part  of  the 
city  for  six  cents — a  great  saving  in  carriage-hire.  The  house  was  named  after, 
and  is  patronized  by,  our  justly  celebrated  statesman,  Edward  Everett.  Its  table 
and  attendance  are  proverbial.  The  eminent  surgeon,  Dr.  Woodward,  is  the  phy- 
sician of  the  establishment. 

The  Lafarge  House  is  also  a  first-class  establishment. 
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The  Passage, 

The  author  would  most  stronglj  recommend  the  Dvefpool,  New  York,  and  Phil- 
adelphia Steam-ship  Company  H  sailing  for  Lirerpool.  This  line,  in  addition  to 
the  price  being  forty  per  cent,  cheaper  than  any  other,  is  the  only  regular  line 
whose  ships  sail  weekly  from  New  York.  They  are  all  powerfully-built  iron  steam- 
ships, constructed  on  the  Clyde,  in  water-tight  iron  sections,  carrying  patent  fire 
annihilators,  and  the  most  experienced  surgeons.  When  travelers  trust  their  lives 
to  any  one  man,  he  ought  to  be  as  perfect  as  human  nature  is  capable  of  being 
made ;  and  when  we  name  such  commanders  as  Fetricj  Jeffrey,  Brooks,  Jellard, 
Kennedy,  Moorehouse,  Roskell,  M^Guigan,  and  Halcrow,  men  in  whom  courage 
and  experience  are  combined  with  courtesy  and  kindness,  the  tourist  ought  to  feel 
perfectly  safe  under  their  charge.  The  company  has  been  established  about  ten 
years,  and,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  John  6.  Dale,  general  agent,  and  Mr. 
Nicholson,  passenger  agent,  has  met  with  mos^  unexampled  success.  The  meals 
served  on  these  steamers  are  unexceptionable,  and  the  price  for  a  first-class  berth 
only  $75,  although  they  have  some  extra  large  rooms  for  $85  and  $105.  These 
ships  sail  promptly  from  New  York  every  Saturday  at  noon,  arriving  at  Queens- 
town,  Ireland,  in  from  ten  to  twelve  days,  where  they  remain  about  one  hour,  then 
sail  for  Liverpool.  Passengers  are  forwarded  through  to  London  for  $80 ;  to  Far- 
is,  $85 ;  to  Hamburg,  $85 ;  and  to  Bremen,  Botterdam,  Antwerp,  and  Havre,  at 
equally  low  rates.  The  agents  in  Liverpool  are  William  Inman,  22  Water  Street, 
and  in  Paris,  Jules  Decoue,  No.  5  Place  de  la  Bourse. 

If  sailing  to  Havre,  where  we  start  on  the  tour. of  the  Continent,  we  would 
strongly  recommend  the  New  York  and  Havre  Line  of  steamers.  We  did  so  when 
reliability  was  their  great  feature,  when  you  could  depend  on  their  time  being  the 
same  winter  and  summer ;  now  they  have  the  attribute  of  speed  added  to  their 
other  qualities.  The  Arago  and  Fulton  are  thorough  in  every  respect,  manned 
by  the  very  best  seamen  and  engineers,  and  the  larder  supplied  with  the  very  best 
the  New  York  market  affords.  The  author  has  crossed  in  both  ships,  and  speaks 
from  actual  experience  when  he  says  he  has  lived  on  both  as  comfortably  as  he 
could  have  done  in  the  best  hotel  in  the  country.  Of  their  commanders  it  is  un- 
necessary  to  speak :  are  not  their  names  written  on  the  hearts  of  their  passengers  ? 
The  fare  from  New  York  to  Havre  is,  first  class,  $180 ;  second,  $75  and  $60. 
This  includes  evei^  thing,  as  far  as  the  company  is  concerned ;  but  it  is  customary 
to  give  a  gratuity  to  your  steward  or  stewardess,  and  waiter  at  the  table  (if  he  does 
not  wait  in  your  room),  say  $2  50.  Some  travelers,  who  have  given  much  trou- 
ble, give  $5.    This  fee  b  entirely  optional. 

Should  you  sail  direct  to  Liverpool,  consult  your  map,  and  '*do"  the  principal 
places  on  your  way  to  London,  that  you  may  not  be  obliged  to  retrace  your  steps. 
Custom-hdusc  officers  at  Liverpool  examine  your  baggage  with  more  than  ordinary 
care.  If  leaving  or  arriving  by  the  Cunard  steamers  at  Boston,  of  course  you  will 
put  up  at  either  of  the  two  first-class  houses  in  that  city,  the  Tremont  or  the  Re- 
vere, Paren  Stevens^Esq.,  being  proprietor  of  both.    To  this  Napoleon  of  hotels 
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the  public  are  indebted  for  the  iive  best  hotels  in  the  world,  viz.,  Tremont  House 
and  Revere  House,  of  Boston ;  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  of  New  York ;  Continental, 
of  Philadelphia ;  and  the  Battle  House,  of  Mobile.  To  travelers  who  wish  to  enjoy- 
some  of  the  grandest  of  North  American  scenery,  and  who  are  also  inclined  to 
sea-sickness,  we  would  strongly  recommend  the  mail  steamers  of  the  Montreal  Ocean 
Steamship  Company,  which  sail  from  Quebec  during  the  summer  months,  and  from 
Portland  during  the  winter.  As  the  steamers  leaving  Quebec  sail  through  a  land- 
locked river  and  gulf  for  the  first  750  miles  of  the  route,  passengers  are  likely,  in 
the  comfortably  smooth  water,  to  become  somewhat  accustomed  to  the  motion  of 
the  ship,  and  may,  when  fairly  in  the  Atlantic,  escape  that  dread  of  travelers,  sea- 
sickness, altogether.  This  line  is  thorough  in  all  its  equipments — ^trustworthy  cap- 
tains and  luxurious  tables. 

Many  travelers  abroad  still  prefer  our  first-class  sailing  vessels  to  steamers,  be- 
lieving them  safer,  if  not  so  expeditious.  To  such  we  recommend  the  stanch, 
swift,  and  luxurious  X  line  of  packets,  running  between  New  York  and  London. 
This  company  (E.  E.  Morgan  &  Cq.)  has  been  in  existence  for  the  last  forty  years, 
and  has  met  with  unexampled  success. 

Previous  to  setting  out,  think  if  you  are  free  from  all  responsibility  at  home,  or 
is  there  some  one  who  is  dependent  on  your  life :  if  so,  are  you  insured  ?  If  not, 
take  out  a  policy  of  Life  Insurance,  and  you  will  travel  with  less  anxiety,  and  see 
every  thing  in  a  better  light.  The  best  company  in  New  York  is  the  New  England 
Mutual,    The  Life  Insurance  companies  are  the  best  stylo  of  savings'  banks. 

The  traveler  will  find  a  large  assortment  of  the  best  kinds  of  furnishing  goods, 
in  either  going  to  or  coming  from  Europe,  at  Union  Adams's,  Broadway.  Some 
of  his  articles  are  indispensable  to  both  the  male  and  female  tourist. 

DIPLOMATIC  AND  CONSULAR  AGENTS. 
^Pie  following  is  a  correct  list  of  our  diplomatic  and  consular  officers  resident  in 
Europe,  with  the  amount  of  compensation  attached  to  each  office.  The  author 
would  here  reiterate  his  advice,  by  all  means,  if  you  have  time,  in  visiting  or  pass- 
ing through  a  place,  to  call  and  pay  your  respects  to  the  representatives  of  your 
country.  You  will  find  tbem,  as  a  general  thing,  obliging  and  gentlemanly,  and 
you  axt  certain  to  obtain  some  valuable  information  from  them. 

France. 
Names.  Offices.  Where  stationed.  Compensation. 

William  L.  Dayton Envoy  Extr.  and  Min.Plen..  Paris $17,500. 

William  S.Pennington Secretary  of  Legation Paris 2,625. 

William  L.  Dayton,  Jr......  Assistant  Sec'y  of  Legation..  Paris 1,500. 

JohnBigelow Consul Paris 5,000. 

Greorge  W.  Van  Horn Consul Marseilles 2,600. 

Clarendon  Davisson Consul Bordeaux 2,000. 

Thaddeu9  Hyatt Consul LaRochelle ...      1,500. 

James  Leslie Consul Lyons 1,500. 
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Karnes.  Offices.  Where  stationed.  Compensation. 

John  de  laMontagne Consul Nantes $1,500. 

Theodore  Gen Consul Napoln. Vendue     1,500. 

James  O.Putnam Consul Havre 6,000. 

James  Leslie,  Jr. Consul Nice 1,500. 

England, 

Charles  Francis  Adams Envoy  Extr.and  Min.Plen..  London $17,500. 

Charles  L.Wilson Secretary  of  Legation London 2,625. 

Benjamin  Moran Assistant  Sec'y  of  Legation..  London 1,500. 

Freeman  H.  Morse Consul London 7,500. 

Thomas  H.Dudley Consul Liverpool 7,500. 

JohnBritton Consul , Southampton..      2,000. 

Henry  W. Lord Consul Manchester....      2,000. 

James  W.  Marshall Consul Leeds 2,000. 

Zebina  Eastman Consul , Bristol Fees. 

Thomas  W.  Fox Consul Plymouth Fees. 

Alfred  Fox Vice-consul Falmouth Fees. 

Scotland, 

John  S.  Prettyman Consul Glasgow $3,000. 

Hugh  Smith Consul Dundee 2,000. 

Neil  M'Lachlan Consul Leith Fees. 

Ireland, 

John  Young Consul Belfast $2,000. 

Patrick  J.  Devine Consul Cork 2,000. 

Henry  B.  Hammond Consul Dublin....! Fees.. 

L.W.Talbot.. Consul Galway Fees. 

Thomas  M*Cunn Consul Londonderry..  Fees. 

Malta, 
William  Winthrop Consul Valetta Fees. 

Gibraltar, 
H.  J.  Spragne Consul Gibraltar Fees. 

Austria, 

J.  Lothrop  Motley Envoy  Extr.  and  Min.Plen..  Vienna $12,000. 

G.  W.Lij^itt *.  Secretary  of  Legation Vienna 1,800. 

Theodore  Canisius Consul Vienna 1,500. 

Richard  Hildreth Consul Trieste 2,000. 

William  D.Howells Consul Venice f     1,500. 
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Russia, 
■  Names.  Offices.  Wliere  stationed.  Compensation. 

Simon  Cameron , Envoy  Extr.  and  Min.  Plen..  St.  Petersburg.  $12,000. 

Bayard  Taylor Secretary  of  Legation St.  Petersburg.      1 ,  800. 

J.  D.  Arnold .% Consul St."  Petersburg.      2,000. 

J.P.  Hatterschidt Consul., Moscow 2,000. 

Timothy  C.  Smith Consul Odessa 2,000. 

Henry  B.Stacey..., Consul Revel 2,000. 

Edmund  Brandt Consul Archangel Fees. 

Reynold  Frinckell Consul Helsingfors  ....  Fees. 

Perry  M*D.  Collins Commercial  Agent Amoor  River..    $1,500. 

A.Chwartz... Consul, Riga Fees. 

Prussia, 

Norman  B.  Judd Envoy  Extr.  and  Min.  Plen..  Berlin $12,000. 

Herman  Kreismahn Secretary  of  Legation Berlin 1,800. 

W.H.Vesey Consul .^ Aix-la-Chapelle     2,600. 

Charles  J.  Sundell ;....  Consul Stettin 1,000. 

^  Spain, 

(Vacant).,. Envoy  Extr.  and  Min.  Plen..  Madrid $12,000. 

Horatio  J.Perry ..»..  Secretary  of  Legation Madrid 1,800. 

A.M.Hancock.-. Consul Malaga 1,500. 

E.  S.Eggleston Consul Cadiz 1,500. 

John  A.  Little Consul Barcelona Fees. 

George  Kent Consul Valencia Fees. 

John  Cunningham Consul Seville Fees. 

JPontiJical  States, 

Alexander  W.  Randall Minister  Resident Rome. $7,500. 

W.  J.  Stillman Consul Rome Fees. 

Ladidaus.XJjhazi Consut^ Ancona Fees. 

Itaii/, 

George  P.Marsh Envoy  Extr.  and  Min.  Plen..  Turin $12,000. 

W.  H.  Fry Secretary  of  Legation Turin 1,800. 

T.  Bigelow  Lawrence Consul  General Florence Fees. 

D.H.Wheeler Consul , Genoa $1,600. 

F.W.  Behn Vice-consul Messina. 1,500. 

James  H.,Armsby Consul Naples..........      1,500. 

Luigi  Monti.... Consul Palermo 1,500. 

William  J.Rice Consul Spezzia 1,600. 

J.  S.  Redfield Consul Otrantp 1,500. 
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Names.  Office.  Where  stetioned.  Compensation. 

A.  J.  Stevens Consul Leghorn $1,500. 

D.  P.  Henderson Consul Carrara Fees. 

Denmark, 

Bradford  R.  Wood...: Minister  Resident Copenhagen...    $7,500. 

L.  A.  Hecksher Consul Copenhagen...  Fees. 

Greorge  Schneider Consul Elsinore $1,500. 

John  T.Edgar Consul St. Thomas....      4,000. 

The  Netherlands, 

James  S.  Pike Minister  Resident. The  Hague....  $7,600. 

George  E.  Wiss Consul..t Rotterdam 2,000. 

Francis  J.  Klauser Consul Amsterdam....  1,000. 

Belgium, 

Henry  S.  Sanford Minister  Resident Brussels $7,500. 

Aaron  Goodrich Secretary  of  Legation Brussels 1,500. 

A.  W.  Crawford Consul Antwerp 2,500. 

Marinus  J.  Leyison Consul Ghent Fees. 

Bavaria, 

Franklin  Webster Consul Munich $1,000. 

Max  Einstein Consul Nuremberg....  Fees. 

Charles  Obermayer Consul Augsburg Fees. 

Baden. 
William  W.  Murphy Consul Carlsruhe Fees. 

Portugal, 

James  E.  Strang Minister  Resident Lisbon $7,500. 

Thomas  R.  King Consul Oporto 1,500. 

George  True Consul .^T Funchal 1,500. 

Sweden  and  Norway, 

Jacob  S.  Haldeman Minister  Resident Stockholm $7,500. 

Charles  A.  Leas Consul Stockholm Fees. 

J.  P.  M.  Epping Consul Gottenbui^g....  Fees. 

Stditzerland, 

George  W.Fogg Minister  Resident Berne $7,500. 

A.  L.Wolff Consul Basle 2,000. 

Fortunatus  Cosby Consul Geneva 1,600. 

Charles  L.  Bemays Consul Zurich Fees. 
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Saxony, 
Names.  Office.  Where  Btationed.  Gompeiuatloii. 

William  s!  Campbell Consul Dresden Fees. 

Alvin  M.  Motherhead Consul Leipsic $1,600. 

Brunswick, 
Augustus  Alers Consul Brunswick Fees. 

Hanseatic  and  Free  Cities, 

W.W.  Murphy Consul  General Frankfort $3,000. 

Henry  Boerstein Consul Bremen 2,000. 

James  H.  Anderson Consul Hamburg 2,000. 

Turkey. 

Edward  Joy  Morris Minister  Resident Constantinople  $7,500. 

G.  W.  Goddard Consul Constantinople  3,000. 

J.  P.  Brown Secretary  of  Legation Constantinople  3,000. 

J.  A.  Johnson Consul Beyrout 2,000. 

Julius  Bing Consul Sm3rma 2,000. 

Franklin  Alcot Consul Jerusalem 1,600. 

J.  J.  Barclay Consul Cyprus 1,000. 

George  W.  Palmer Consul »..» Candia 1,600. 

Greece, 

George  G.  Baker Consul Athens $1,000. 

ft 

Egypt. 
W.  S.  Thayer Consul  General Alexandria....   $3,500. 

SKELETON  TOURS. 
J^e  time  occupied  and  the  approximate  cost. 
Of  course  the  cost  of  traveling  depends  on  the  style  of  living ;  but  without  wines 
it  should  not  average  over  $6  per  day,  devoting  suflScient  time  to  see  each  place 
properly. 

PIRST  TOUB. 

Suppose  you  have  only  three  months'  time  and  $700 ;  you  pay  by  the  way  of 
Havre  (first  class)  $260,  going  and  returning.  To  Liverpool  from  Montreal  $150, 
both  ways.  From  New  York  to  Liverpool  by  the  Cunard  steamers  $260,  and 
by  the  "New  York  and  Philadelphia  Steam-ship  Company,**  both  ways,  $160. 
This'would  leave  you  $550  by  going  on  one  line  and  $340  on  the  other,  or  near- 
ly $8  per  day  to  spend  for  the  balance  of  the  time  if  yon  go  by  the  cheap  line. 
The  best  disposition  of  your  time  would  be  this:  Ten  days  to  Paris.    From  Paris 
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to  Vienna,  Austria,  by  the  way  of  Cologne,  Dusseldorf,  Minden,  Brunswick,  Han- 
over, Berlin,  Dresden,  and  Prague.  From  Vienna  to  Paris  by  the  way  of  Trieste, 
Venice,  Padua,  Verona,  Milan,  Glenoa,  and  Marseilles,  occupying  thirty  days, 
which,  with  the  ten  days  in  Paris,  and  ten  or  eleven  (^ossing  the  Atlantic,  would 
inake  fifty  days,  leaving  thirty  days  to  visit  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  An 
additional  ten  days  would  take  you  through  Belgium  and  Holland,  viz. :  At  Char- 
lerois,  described  .in  Boute  No.  11,  take  the  train  to  Brussels :  two  days  to  Brussels, 
one  to  the  field  of  Waterloo,  two  in  Antwerp,  one  in  Rotte^am,  one  at  the  Hague, 
and  two  at  Amsterdam,  connecting  with  the  previous  route  at  Dusseldorf.  This 
is  liberal  expenditure. 

SECOND  TOUB. 

,  Suppose  you  haYe/ourmonths to  spend.  Take  the  same  route  as  described  in 
the  first,  and,  starting  at  Genoa,  land  at  Leghorn :  one  day,  or  part  of  a  day,  at 
Pisa,  three  at  Florence,  eight  at  Borne,  five  at  Naples,  and  three  at  Palermo^in 
all,  with  the  time  occupied  on  the  steamer,  thirty  days. 

Of  course  it  is  understood  you  return  from  Florence  to  Leghorn,  taking  the 
steamer  from  there  to  Civita  Vecchia,  and  return  from  Home  to  Civita  Vecchia, 
taking  the  steamer  to  Naples,  as  traveling  by  diligence  would  occupy  five  days 
more,  at  a  greater  expense,  with  very  little  to  see  on  the  way.  The  time  occu- 
pied by  the  steamer  from  place  to  place  is  only  one  night.  There  are  two  lines 
running  from  Genoa  to  Naples — that  of  the  Messageries  Imperiales,  which  leaves 
every  Friday  at  8  P.M.,  arriving  at  Leghorn  early  next  morning,  remains  in  that 
harbor  all  day,  sails  in  the  evening  for  Chrita  Vecchia,  remaining  there  all  day, 
and  sailing  again  in  the  evening  for  Naples,  where  it  arrives  about  10  A.M.  the 
next  morning:  the  Italian  line  leaves  Genoa  at  6  P«M.  on  Wednesday,  going 
through  the  same  programme.  When  you  tte  in  Florence  or  Bome,  you  may  by 
this  calculate  on  what  days  each  line  of  steamers  leave  the  respective  ports  of  these 
cities.    This  route  will  cost  about  $200  extra. 

THIRD  TOUB. 

If  you  have  five  months  to  spend,  instead  of  returning  direct  from  Genoa  to 
Paris  by  the  way  of  Marseilles,  you  may  spend  thirty  days  very  profitably  by  re- 
turning via  Turin,  over  Mount  Cenis,  Greneva,  Chamouni,  Lake  Geneva,  Lau- 
sanne, Vevay,  Villeneuve,  Interlachen,  Berne,  Lucerne,  Zurich,  Lake  Constance, 
Munich,  Stuttgart,  Bruchsal,  back  to  Baden-Baden ;  thence  to  Heidelberg,  Frank- 
fort, Mayence,  Wiesbaden,  Ems,  Coblentz,  Bonn,  and  Cologne  to  Paris. 

This  tour  of  five  months  should  cost  about  $1100. 

FOUBTH  TOUB. 

Travelers  who  intend  spending  one  year  abroad,  and  wish  to  make  the  ascent 
of  the  Nile,  "cfo'*  Syria  and  the  Holy  Land,  Constantinople  and  Greece,  will  re- 
quire a  letter  of  credit  for  about  $2500,  or  at  least  $2000. 

We  will  suppose  they  sail  from  Ai&erica  on  the  first  day  of  May,  land  at  South- 
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ampton  on  the  tenth,  remain  at  Great  Britain  up  to  the  first  of  July — this  is  the 
best  season  in  that  country,  and  is  the  only  one  you  can  spend  thei^  without  in- 
terfering with  a  more  important  portion  of  your  trip,  as  there  is  only  one  season 
to  ascend  the  Nile,  and  we  do  not,  wish  to  retrace  any  portion  of  the  route — two 
weeks  in  Paris,  six  weeks  in  Switzerland,  the  cities  on  the  Bhine,  and  the  German 
watering-places ;  that  brings  us  to  the  first  of  September.  Then  Belgium,  Hol- 
land, Prussia,  Saxony,  Bohemia,  and  Austria  to  Vienna.  From  Vienna  to  Trieste, 
cross  the  Adriatic  to  Venice,  through  Italy  to  Naples,  as  described  in  Boutes  Nos. 
1,  2,  and  3,  occupying  two  and  a  half  months. 

On  the  middle  of  November  we  leave  Naples  for  Palermo,  Messina,  Malta,  and 
Alexandria,  arriving  at  Cairo  about  the  first  of  December.  After  spending  two 
weeks  enjoying  the  mild  and  balmy  atmosphere  of  the  resting-place  of  the  Pha-. 
raohs,  we  proceed  up  the  Nile  to  the  Second  Cataract,  which  excursion  generally 
occupies  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  months.  On  returning  to  Cairo  the  first  of 
March,  having  made  a  trip  to  Suez  to  visit  the  spot  where  the  children  of  Israel 
crossed  the  Bed  Sea,  and  visited  Mount  Sinai,  we  take  steamer  for  Jaffa,  spends 
ing  the  month  of  March  and  first  week  in  April  visiting  Jerusalem,  the  Dead  Sea, 
Jericho,  and  the  Jordan ;  traveling  through  the  centre  of  Syria  via  the  Lake  of 
Galilee  to  Damascus ;  from  Damascus  to  the  ruins  of  Baalbec,  thence  to  Bey- 
rout,  where  we  again  take  steamer  for  Constantinople,  passing  Tripoli,  Latakia, 
Alexandretta,  Bhodes,  Smyrna,  and  the  Dardanelles;  from  Constantinople  to 
Marseilles  via  Athens,  arriving  in  Paris  about  the  first  of  May. 

FIFTH  TOUR. 

Should  you  not  wish  to  return  to  Paris  or  London  after  your  long  absence,  you 
may  take  steamer  at  Marseilles  for  Valencia,  then  to  Madrid  by  rail,  making  the 
same  trip  described  in  our  tour  through  Spain,  only  reversing  the  order,  and  re- 
turning from  Cadiz  to  England.  This  trip  will  occupy  nearly  two  months.  This 
tour  should  not  cost  you  over  $250  extra.  These  estimates  are  based  on  first-class 
rates  and  a  liberal  expenditure. 

Experience  has  shown,  when  traveling  abroad,  that  while  on  railway  cars  and 
steamers  first  class,  the  expenses  are  about  $10  per  day ;  second  class,  $7 — that 
is,  traveling  about  twelve  hours  per  day;  if  day  and  night,  nearly  double.  This 
rule  will  apply  as  well  when  crossing  the  Atlantic  on  some  lines.  If  you  remain 
a  long  time  in  a  cheap  country,  you  may  make  your  expenses  average  $3  50  or 
$4  per  day ;  for  instance :  A  tour  of  one  year,  spending  four  months  on  the  Nile, 
two  in  the  Holy  Land,  may  be  made  for  $1300 ;  viz. : 

Passage  to  London $  85 

**       to  Alexandria  and  Cairo 136 

Betum 220 

Three  months  on  the  Nile,  at  $4  per  day 860 

Two  in  Palestine,  at  $4  per  day 240 

Six  months  in  cheap  countries,  at  $1  50  per  day 270 

$1310 
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This,  it  will  be  recollected,  is  first  class.  There  is  no  second  class  on  the  Nile 
or  in  Syria. 

The  same  can  be  done  for  about  $1000,  second  class,  going  and  returning;  viz. : 

To  London. $  60 

From  London  to  Cairo 90 

Four  months  on  the  Nile,  at  $4  per  day 480 

Six  months  at  other  points,  at  $1  50  per  day 270 

Betuming 150 

$1050 

For  $300  a  fine  excursion  (going  second  class)  can  be  made  to  London  and 
the  Continent,  occupying  two  and  a  half  months,  viz. :  via  London,  Cologne,  Basle, 
Lucerne,  St.  Gothard  Pass,  Lake  Maggiore,  Milan,  Venice,  Trieste,  Vienna, 
Prague,  Dresden,  Berlin,  Brussels,  Paris,  to  Southampton.  An  additional  hund- 
red dollars  would  pay  for  a  fine  excursion  through  Great  Britain,  taking  the  steam- 
er  at  Queenstown.  By  reversing  this  route,  going  first  to  Vienna  via  Berlin,  and 
returning  via  Venice  and  Milan  to  Genoa,  fifty  additional  dollars  will  pay  your 
expenses  to  Naples  via  Florence  and  Rome,  returning  by  Marseilles  to  Paris. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary,  when  traveling  in  Europe  by  railway,  to  be  at  the  sta- 
tion full  fifteen  minutes  before  the  starting- time,  in  order  to  get  your  ticket,  as  well 
as  to  attend  to  your  baggage,  see  it  checked,  and  placed  in  or  on  the  cars.  The 
quantity  of  luggage  you  can  take  inside  the  car  depends  on  whether  you  are  first 
class  or  not,  first-class  passengers  always  having  more  privileges. 

Always  refer  to  your  guide-book  before  you  arrive  at  a  city,  and  make  up  your 
mind  at  what  hotel  you  intend  to  stop,  and,  when  pestered  by  employes  or  com- 
missionaires, name  the  hotel  as  if  an  old  visitor. 

When  your  baggage  is  being  examined-— to  which  you  should  always  submit 
with  good-humor,  remembering  the  officers  are  but  doing  their  duty — always  lock 
up  one  piece  before  opening  the  others,  for  manifold  reasons,  which  may  suggest 
themselves. 

The  following  works  are  those  from  which  the  author  has  received  hints,  col- 
lected facts,  or  transcribed  phrases  or  extracts  which  were  most  suitable  to  the 
preparation  of  the  present  volume,  viz. :  "  M*Culloch's  Geographical  Dictionary  ;** 
** Murray's  Hand-books;"  ** Black's  Guide-book  for  Tourists  through  England, 
Ireland,  and  Scotland  ;**  "Miss  Pardee's  Works ;"  "  Bishop  Russell's  Palestine,  or 
the  Holy  Land;"  "Stanley's  Sinai  and  Palestine;"  "Richardson's  Researches;" 
Prime's  "  Boat  Life  in  Egypt"  and  "  Tent  Life  in  the  Holy  Land" — two  most  cor- 
rect and  valuable  works;  "Maunder's  Treasury  of  Geography;"  "Byron;" 
"  Southey;"  " Dr. Thompson's  Land  and  the  Book;"  Dr.Durbin's  two  valuable 
works,  "Observations  in  Europe"  and  "Observations  in  the  East."  The  Rev. 
Samuel  I.  Prime's  travels  will  also  be  read  by  the  returned  tourist  with  much  in- 
terest; and  the  "Howadji,"  whether  traveling  in  "  Syria"  or  taking  "Notes"  on 
the  "  Nile,"  will  find  the  works  of  G.  W.  Curtis  as  soothing  and  as  dreamy  as  his 
own  meerschaum  when  filled  with  the  genuine  Latakia. 
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HAVRE. 

On  arriving  at  the  wharf  at  Havre, 
your  baggage  is  taken  to  the  Custom- 
house and  examined.  Any  clothing  which 
has  not  been  worn  is  subject  to  duty.  If 
you  have  any  articles  which  are  subject  to 
duty  and  do  not  declare  them,  they  are  lia- 
ble to  confiscation.  Tour  baggage  will  be 
conveyed  to  any  part  of  the  city — ^from  60 
to  200  lbs. — ^for  one  tr&nc.  Near  the  Cus- 
tom-house is  the  Police-office,  where  you 
will  find  your  passport.     No  charge. 

JSTofefo.— The  Hotel  de  V  Europe^  in  Rue 
de  Paris,  is  the  best  in  the  city ;  rooms 
from  50  cents  to  $2  per  day;  breakfast,  a 
la  carte;  dinner,  table  d^hke^lh  cents.  H6- 
tel  Frascati,  situated' on  the  sea-shore  out- 
side the  walls.  It  has  an  excellent  table 
d'hote,  reading-room,  and  warm  baths; 
also  magnificent  views  from  all  parts  of 
the  house. 

Havre,  formerly  Havre  de  Grace,  is  a 
strongly  fortified  commercial  sea-port,  con- 
taining a  population  of  seventy-five  thou- 
sand souls,  that  is,  taking  the  population 
of  Havre  proper  and  the  suburbs  of  In- 
gouville  and  Graville.  It  is,  next  to  Mar- 
seilles, the  most  important  city  in  France, 


commercially  viewed.  The  harbor  is  the 
best  on  this  part  of  the  French  coast.  It 
consists  of  three  basins,  separated  from 
each  other  and  from  the  outer  port  by  four 
locks,  and  is  capable  of  accommodating 
500  ships.  The  town  was  founded  by 
Francis  I.  in  1516,  but  owes  its  prosperity 
to  Louis  XVI.  Some  authors  say  it  was 
founded  by  Louis  XII.  in  1509.  There 
are  numerous  steam  packets  plying  be- 
tween Havre  and  all  the  ports  of  France, 
United  States,  England,  Russia,  and  Hol- 
land; in  fact,  the  conmierce  of  Havre, 
which  may  be  called  the  port  of  Paris,  is 
connected  with  all  parts  of  the  world.  It 
has  no  monuments,  and  few  fine  public 
buildings,  and,  being  a  modem  town,  has 
but  few  historical  associations.  Its  citadel 
was  built  by  Cardinal  Richelieu,  and  in  it 
in  1650  the  leaders  of  the  Fronde,  Prince 
Condd  and  Longueville,  were  imprisoned. 
On  the  prostration  of  Mazarin  from  power 
they  regained  their  liberty.  It  was  from 
Havre  that  Richmond  embarked  with 
troops  furnished  by  Charles  VIII.  to  meet 
Richard  on  Bosworth  Field.  Every  reader 
of  Shakspeare  knows  the  result.  Havre 
is  also  the  birthplace  of  Madame  de  la 


•  Currency.— In  France  and  Belgium  the  currency  is  franca  and  centimes :  l/ran<r=100  cen- 
ti7ne8=\%\  cents.  American  travelers  generally  call  one  franc  twenty  cents ;  it  costs  them  that. 
Although  the  franc  and  centime  are  the  legal  currency  in  all  commercial  transactions,  the  sot/, 
wliich  is  ahout  equal  to  one  cent,  is  usual  in  ordinary  trade.  Twenty  of  them  are  worth  one  franc, 
and  it  will  be  well  to  note  the  difference.  You  hear  of  centimes,  hut  never  see  them.  Five  of 
this  imaginary  coin  make  one  sou. 

The  French  have  adopted  a  decimal  system  of  weights  and  measures.  We  give  those  parts  of 
it  which  are  of  special  use  to  travelers. 

ire^grWs.— The  unit  is  the  gramme^  which  is  the  weight  of  the  100th  part  of  a  metre  of  distilled 
water  at  the  temperature  of  melting  ice.    It  is  equal  to  15.434  grains  Troy.    Hence, 

1  Gramme 15i  grains  Troy,  nearly. 

1  Decagramme  (10  grammes) 5^  drams  Avoirdupois,  nearly. 

1  Hectogramme  (100      "      ) ^ 8J  ounces  "  " 

1  Kilogramme  aOOO       "      ) 2i  pounds         "  " 

ITVIyriagramme  (10,000 grammes 22        "  "  " 

MeamreB.—T!liQ  m^tre  is  the  unit  Tliis  is  the  ten  millionth  part  of  the  quadrant  of  the  earth's 
meridian.    It  is  equal  to  about  89.370  Inches.    Hence, 

IMetre 3    feet  3  inches,  nearly. 

1  Hectometre  (100  metres) 828     "    nearly. 

1  KUometre  (1000       "     )(3280feet) Jniile,  " 

1  Myriametre  (10,000  metres) of  miles,  " 

The  metre  is  the  basis  of  all  measures  of  capacity ;  thus  the  litre  is  the  cube  of  the  tenth  part  of 
a  metre,  equal  to  ifl^ths  of  a  gallon— a  little  less  than  a  quart 

On  all  tYench  railways,  30  kilogrammes  (66  lbs.)  of  baggage  are  allowed  to  every  first-lass  pas- 
senger ;  for  all  over  that  you  pay  extra.  At  certain  intervals  there  are  refreshment-rooms,  which 
are  far  superior  to  those  of  any  other  country,  more  especially  those  on  the  road  between  Havre 
and  Paris.  You  can  have  a  dinner  served  at  many  of  them  almost  equal  to  "  Philippe's"  or  the 
^'-  Trois  Fr^rea."  In  fact,  the  general  provisions  made  for  railroad  travelers  in  this  country  are 
unequaled. 
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Fayette.  In  1562  the  leader  of  the  Hu- 
guenots, Prince  of  Conde,  put  Queen  Eliz- 
abeth in  possession  of  the  town,  and  the 
command  devolved  upon  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick. It  was  besieged  by  Montmorency 
with  vastly  superior  numbers.  Warwick 
held  out  until  three  fourths  of  the  entire 
garrison  were  slain,  when  he  himself  was 
shot  in  the  breast :  immediately  after  the 
plaice  surrendered.  One  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous buildings  in  the  city  is  the  thea- 
tre, situated  in  Place  Louis  XVI.,  at  the 
end  of  the  bassin  du  commerce.  There  is 
also  a  very  fine  commercial  club  here,  call- 
ed the  Cercle  du  Commerce,  Strangers  may 
be  introduced  by  members.  All  the  Eu- 
ropean and  American  papers  are  kept  there. 
Steamers  are  leaving  almost  daily  for  the 
following  places :  London,  Southampton, 
Harfleur,  Cherbourg,  Dunkirk;  to  Rot- 
terdam and  Hamburg  twice  a  week;  to 
Copenhagen,  St.  Petersburg,  and  New 
York  twice  a  month.  You  should  by  no 
means  leave  Havre  without  ascending  the 
hill  of  Ingouville ;  the  view  is  very  mag- 
nificent. From  there  you  may  see,  near 
Cape  la  Hfeve,  the  rocks  that  were  the  fa- 
vorite haunt  of  Bernardin  de  St.  Pierre, 
author  of  "Paul  and  Virginia,"  who  was 
bom  in  Havre.  Paris  lies  108  miles  S.E. 
of  Havre,  and  is  connected  with  it  by  rail- 
road. Fare,  first  class,  27  f.  85  c.  Dis- 
tance 143  miles.  Trains  run  four  or  five 
times  a  day  in  from  2  40  to  3  hours.  From 
Havre  to  Rouen  the  distance  is  60  miles, 
and  the  country  through  which  you  pass 
a  perfect  garden,  under  the  highest  state 
of  cultivation.  The  most  part  of  it  is  the 
fertile  table -land  of  "Pays  de  Caux." 
The  first  station  is  Harfleur,  situated  on 
the  Lezarde,  one  mile  from  its  mouth.  It 
flows  into  the  Seine.  It  was  the  port  of 
Paris  before  the  foundation  of  Havre ;  was 
formerly  an  important  fortress,  and  the 
key  to  the  entrance  of  the  Seine.  It  was 
captured  by  Henry  V.  in  1415,  after  a  mem- 
orable siege  of  forty  days.  After  its  cap- 
ture, he  drove  the  inhabitants  from  the 
town  with  only  their  clothes,  confiscating 
all  their  property.  It  remained  in  the 
possession  of  the  English  for  nearly  twen- 
ty years,  when  it  was  surprised  by  some 
of  its  former  inhabitants,  aided  by  the 
peasantry  of  the  country,  and  the  English 
were  driven  out.  From  the  Chateau  d'  Or- 
cher,  on  the  heights  above,  there  is  a  splen- 
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did  view  of  the  river  and  surrounding 
country.  Passing  through  the  towns  of 
Yvetot  and  Barenti,  towns  of  9000  and  3000 
inhabitants,  of  no  special  interest  to  the 
traveler,  we  arrive  at  RoUen,  the  Roto- 
magus  of  the  Romans. 

Omnibuses  run  to  all  parts  of  the  city. 
There  are  three  very  good  hotels :  HM 
^Angleterre,  d^Albion^  and  de  Normandle, 
They  all  furnish  a  very  good  table  d'h6te. 
The  author  prefers  the  d' Angleterre.  The 
population  of  Rouen  is  93,000,  and  is  the 
fifth  largest  town  in  France ;  it  is  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine,  and  is  con- 
nected with  its  suburb  St.  Sever  by  an  iron 
and  stone  bridge.  The  Seine  at  this  spot 
is  over  one  thousand  feet  wide.  The  first 
bridge  erected  here  was  in  1168,  by  Matil- 
da, daughter  of  Henry  I.  The  suspension 
bridge  was  erected  in  1836.  There  is  an 
arch  in  this  bridge  eighty  feet  high,  to  al- 
low vessels  to  pass.  The  old  streets  are 
very  narrow,  and  the  houses  built  of  wood ; 
but  the  new  part  of  the  town  is  very  hand- 
some, and  has  many  public  edifices  and 
fountains.  The  traveler  who  wishes  to 
see  Rouen  thoroughly  will  find  plenty  to 
occupy  his  time  for  two  or  three  days ;  but 
most  of  our  sightseers  spend  but  one  day, 
and  some  not  even  that,  all  being  anxious 
to  reach  Paris  as  early  as  possible.  A 
boulevard  occupying  the  site  of  the  old 
fortifications  runs  around  the  old  town,  and 
includes  within  its  circuit  all  the  objects 
of  curiosity  worth  seeing.  The  chief  edi- 
fice is  the  Cathedral,  a  splendid  monument 
of  Gothic  architecture,  containing  many 
fine  sculptures  and  monuments,  among 
which  is  the  tomb  of  Richard  Coeur  de 
Lion.  His  heart  only  is  buried  here.  He 
bequeathed  that  to  ^e  city  of  Rouen  on 
account  of  the  great  love  he  bore  the  Nor- 
mans, but  his  body  was  interred  at  Fonte- 
vrault.  His  heart  is  buried  under  the  pave- 
ment of  the  choir.  His  effigy  is  of  lime- 
stone, but  was  much  mutilated  by  the 
Huguenots  in  1663.  It  stands  in  the  Lady 
Chapel  behind  the  high  altar ;  it  rep- 
resents him  crowned,  and  in  his  royal 
robes.  The  statues  of  the  two  Cardinals 
d^Amboise,  one  of  whom  was  minister  to 
Louis  XII.,  also  stand  in  this  chapel. 
Here,  too,  we  find  the  monument  of  the 
Due  de  Briz6,  husband  of  Diana  of  Poi- 
tiers, by  whom  it  was  erected.  She  was  no- 
torious as  being  the^mistress  of  Henry  II. 
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The  monument  is  from  the  chisel  of  Jean 
Goujon,  and  represents  the  duke  stretched 
on  a  sarcophagus  of  black  marble,  with  his 
widow  kneeling  at  his  head.  The  Cathe- 
dral is  surmounted  by  two  towers,  the  one 
called  Tour  de  Beurre^  on  account  of  its 
having  been  erected  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  15th  century  with  the  money  accumu- 
lated from  the  sale  of  indulgences  from 
eating  butter  during  Lent ;  it  is  surmount- 
ed with  beautiful  stone  filigr^  work,  and 
formerly  contained  the  celebrated  bell 
named  after  the  Cardinal  d'Amboise,  which 
was  melted  during  the  Revolution  to  make 
guns.  The  other  tower,  called  St.  Romain, 
rests  on  the  oldest  part  of  the  church. 

One  of  the  finest  and  most  perfect  Goth- 
ic edifices  in  the  world  is  the  church  of  ^^. 
Ouen,  It  was  commenced  by  Abbot  Jean 
Roussel  in  the  14th  century.  It  is  far  su- 
perior to  the  Cathedral,  not  only  in  size, 
but  in  style  and  ornament ;  it  is  inferior, 
however,  as  regards  historical  monuments. 
It  suffered  much  in  the  16th  century  fh)m 
the  Huguenot  rabble,  who  blackened  its 
li^eautiful  windows  with  smoke  •arising 
from  the  bonfires  they  had  built  in  the 
centre  of  the  church  to  burn  the  furniture. 
The  central  tower  is  260  feet  high,  and  is 
a  model  of  grace  and  elegance.  Visitors 
should  decidedly  make  the  ascent  of  this 
tower ;  it  will  repay  them  for  their  trouble. 
The  interior  is  443  feet  long  and  100  high, 
and  is  a  perfect  pattern  of  airy  graceful- 
ness. In  St.  Agnes  chapel  may  be  seen 
the  tomb  of  Alexana  Bameval,  the  mas- 
ter mason,  who  was  executed  for  the  mur- 
der of  his  apprentice,  who  had  eclipsed  him 
in  the  execution  of  the  north  window  in 
the  transept.  In  the  public  garden,  which 
extends  along  the  north  side  of  this  church, 
stands  a  Norman  tower  built  in  the  11th 
century ;  it  is  in  a  very  good  state  of  per- 
fection. St.  Ouen  was  one  of  the  early 
archbishops  of  Rouen,  and  was  bom  in  the 
forepart  of  the  7th  century. 

The  H6tel  de  Ville  was  formerly  part  of 
the  monastery  of  St.  Ouen,  and  is  attached 
to  the  church.  It  contains  the  public  of- 
fices, the  public  library,  and  the  picture- 
gallery.  The  principal  pictures,  and  they 
are  few,  are  Van  Eyck's  Virgin  and  ChUd, 
a  copy  of  Raphael's  Madonna  de  San  SisH, 
the  original  of  which  is  in  the  picture-gal- 
lery of  Dresden,  and  cost  $40,000;  -S'^. 
Francis  by  Caracci,  The  Plague  at  Milan 


of  Lemoinere.  The  Musee  des  Anttqukea^ 
in  Rue  Beauvoisiere,  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting places  in  the  city.  It  contains 
many  curiosities  of  voluntary  contribu- 
tions, among  which  is  the  door  of  the 
house  in  which  Corneille  was  bom ;  and 
autographs  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  and 
Henry  I.,  and  the  cross  mark  of  WilUam 
the  Conqueror,  who  could  not  write.  The 
Public  Library^  containing  some  34,000 
volumes  of  very  valuable  books,  and  1200 
manuscripts,  is  open  every  day  except 
Mondays  and  Thursdaj's.  The  Place  de  la 
Pucelle  is  famous  as  the  place  where  Joan 
of  Arc  was  burned  at  the  stake.  A  mon- 
ument is  here  erected  to  her  memorj'  to 
mark  the  place  where  she  suffered.  This 
event  is  a  lasting  disgrace  to  the  Englbh, 
as  well  as  to  Charles  VII.,  whose  throne 
she  saved,  and  who  made  no  attempt  to 
ransom  her,  or  protest  against  her  trial ; 
and  to  her  countryman  the  cruel  Bishop 
of  Beauvais,  her  unjust  judge,  and  those 
who  sold  her  to  the  English  at  Compcigne. 
Although  her  enthusiasm  saved  the  coun- 
try, after  she  was  delivered  to  the  English 
neither  her  king  nor  countrymen  appear 
to  have  remembered  her.  After  she  was 
burned  her  ashes  were  cast  into  the  Seine 
by  order  of  the  archbishop. 

Rouen  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  and 
contains  his  palace;  also  an  Exchange, 
Custom-house,  Mint,  and  two  theatres.  It 
contains  a  University,  Academy  for  the 
Department;  also  a  secondary  school  of 
Medicine,  a  national  College,  and  primary 
Normal  School.  Altogether  it  is  one  of  the 
most  industrious  and  commercial  cities  of 
France.  It  is  particularly  celebrated  for 
its  spinning  and  dyeing  of  woolen  and  cot- 
ton stuffs,  and  the  manufacture  of  printed 
cottons,  broadcloths,  and  velvets. 

PARIS. 

From  Rouen  to  Paris,  87  English  miles, 
express  trains  run  in  2  hours  40  minutes. 
Fare,  $3  40. 

As  the  stranger  is  unquestionably  de- 
sirous to  "do"  Paris,  the  city  of  the  world, 
at  once,  we  will  immediately  proceed  to 
describe  that  centre  where  magnificence, 
elegance,  and  luxury  reign  supreme.  Then, 
making  Paris  our  starting-point,  we  will  de- 
scribe the  different  routes  through  France, 
and  then  continue  on  our  tour  through 
Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  and  the  East. 
27 
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On  arriving  at  Paris  the  traveler  is  ex-  I 
pK3sed  to  a  very  great  annoyance  in  being 
obliged  to  wait  a  full  half  hour,  while  the 
octroi,  or  custom-house  authorities,  lay  out 
along  the  tables  the  whole  of  the  baggage 
arriving  by  the  train ;  and  although  your 
baggage  may  have  been  examined  at  Ha- 
vre, Boulogne,  or  Calais,  it  must  be  exam- 
ined again  by  the  octroi,  who,  not  finding 
any  thing  to  €€Et  in  your  trunks,  jxim  them. 
As  wines  and  provisions  of  all  kinds  pay  a 
duty  entering  Paris  from  the  country,  all 
baggage  must  be  examined  on  entering  the 
barriers.  The  persons  employed  in  this 
service  are  called  octroi^  and  number  about 
1000.  There  is  a  tax  on  wine,  vinegar, 
brandy,  spirits,  beer,  oil,  charcoal,  butch- 
ers' meat,  ham,  sausages,  straw,  and  hay. 
If  you  refuse  to  declare  any  of  the  above, 
you  are  liable  to  a  fine  equal  to  the  value 
of  the  articles.  The  delivery  and  exam- 
ination of  baggage  is  so  slow  that,  if  you 
have  ladies,  you  had  better  leave  your 
keys  with  your  servants,  and  drive  at  once 
to  the  hotel.  Never  take  an  omnibus  if  in 
a  hurry,  as  you  will  be  obliged  to  wait 
while  there  is  a  possible  chance  of  getting 
the  very  last  man;  besides,  it  will  take 
you  round  a  very  circuitous  route,  drop- 
ping each  person  at  his  stopping-place. 
You  may  take  a  voiture  de  place  with  one 
horse  for  1^  francs,  and  5  sous  for  the 
driver ;  or  petite  voitures  for  2  francs,  and 
6  or  10  sous  ^^pour  boir*^  for  the  driver. 
If  the  party  is  large,  it  would  be  better  to 
employ  a  whole  omnibus.  If  the  traveler 
does  not  speak  French,  it  would  be  well 
for  him  to  write  to  the  Hotd  du  Louvre  on 
his  arrival  at  Havre,  or  from  London,  re- 
questing a  valet  de  place  to  be  sent  to  meet 
him  on  the  arrival  of  the  train. 

Hotels. — H,  du  Louvre,  Rue  Rivoli,  oppo- 
site the  palace  of  the  Louvre ;  ff,dela  Paix, 
Boulevard  des  Capucines ;  H.  Maurice,  228 
Rue  Rivoli ;  H.  Bedford,  34  Rue  de  la 
Madeleine;  H,  Liverpool,  10  Rue  Castig- 
lione;  H.  Londre,  5  Rue  Castiglione;  ff, 
Brighton,  218  Rue  Rivoli ;  J7.  Bristol,  Place 
Vendome ;  ff.  du  Rhine,  Place  Vendome ; 
H,  Victoria,  3  Rue  Chauveau  Lagarde ;  H, 
Windsor,  226  Rue  Rivoli.  In  all  of  these 
hotels  there  are  some  persons  who  speak 
the  English  language.  As  there  are  near- 
ly five  thousand  hotels  in  Paris,  of  course 
it  is  impossible  to  give  a  list  of  the  names, 
even  if  we  knew  them,  of  which  informa- 
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tion  we  must  plead  ignorant.  They  are 
likewise  all  very  respectable  hotels;  but 
the  author  presumes  that  nine  out  of  ten 
American  travelers  will  stop  at  the  *' Lou- 
vre" or  "  de  la  Paix." 

The  situation  of  the  HM  d'Jt  Louvre  is 
delightful,  and  the  amusements  about  the 
house  so  varied  that  you  hardly  want  to 
go  oat  to  look  for  any  other.  It  occupies 
a  whole  block,  covering  about  two  acres 
of  ground,  and  is  bounded  by  Rue  Rivoli 
on  the  front,  Rue  St.  Honor^  on  the  rear, 
Place  du  Palais  Royal  and  Rue  de  Maren- 
go on  the  other  two  sides :  it  was  built  by 
a  stock  company.  It  is  on  the  same  plan 
as  our  hotels,  with  the  exception  that  you 
can  breakfast  and  dine  out,  paying  only 
for  your  rooms,  which  vary  from  36  f.  {^7) 
to  4  f.  (80  cts.),  according  to  the  floor  you 
are  on,  and  whether  you  are  inside  or  out- 
side of  the  court.  On  the  second  floor 
front  room  you  pay  5  f.  and  l^f.  for  service, 
7  f.  at  the  table  d'hote,  and  2  f.  for  a  French 
breakfast,  making  in  all  $3  20  per  day;  but 
you  may  go  one  story  higher,  and  pay  3  J  f. 
room,  y^  f.  service,  and  get  as  good  a  din- 
ner at  the  Hkel  de  France  and  d*  Angleterre, 
in  Rue  Richelieu,  for  4  f.,  breakfast  2  f., 
$2  20,  30  cents  less  than  at  any  of  our  first- 
class  hotels,  with  every  thing  certainly  as 
good.  This,  you  will  recollect,  is  the  most 
expensive  hotel  in  Paris.  There  are  three 
courts,  in  two  of  which  stand  the  voitures  de 
remise,  a  better  class  of  carriage  than  the 
street  hack ;  the  other  is  called  the  "  Court 
of  Honor, ' '  and  is  covered  with  glass.  Ev- 
ery person  who  enters  or  leaves  this  vast 
establishment  must  pass  through  this  court. 
On  one  side  of  the  entrance  is  the  concierge 
and  telegraph  office,  on  the  other  side  the 
commissaire's  office,  caf6,  and  billiard  sa- 
loon. Opposite  the  entrance  is  the  gen- 
eral reception  office,  the  money-changer's 
office,  the  book-keeper's  office,  and  the  di- 
rector's office.  From  the  court  a  magmfi- 
cent  double  staircase  leads  to  a  Corinthian 
gallery,  occupied  as  a  reading-room ;  here 
you  will  find  all  the  leading  papers,  mag- 
azines, and  reviews,  arranged  in  fine  order. 
This  beautiful  saloon  with  us  would  be 
called  the  public  parlor  and  conversation 
room.  Here  the  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
guests  of  the  house,  meet,  read  the  news, 
and  discuss  the  topics  of  the  day.  This 
saloon  communicates  with  a  spacious  din- 
ing-hall,  and  two  small  breakfast  and  tea 
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rooms.  The  dining  saloon  is  most  gor- 
geously decorated  with  frescoes  represent- 
ing the  four  seasons.  The  furniture,  chan- 
deliers, and  hangings  are  also  very  splen- 
did. Each  floor  has  its  own  office,  styled 
^^  service  J*'  and  waiters.  Your  bills  are 
sent  weekly  to  your  rooms,  and  you  pay 
them  there  or  at  the  ^^  service**  on  your 
floor,  unless  compelled  by  some  error  to  go 
to  the  general  office  in  the  court.  There 
need  never  be  any  mistakes  in  your  bill 
unless  it  is  your  own  fault,  as  the  custom 
is  to  write  on  a  card  for  every  thing  you 
want ;  always  do  that,  and  never  pay  but 
for  what  your  card  calls.  In  every  room 
in  the  house  you  will  find  the  regulations, 
with  the  price  of  that  particular  room,  and 
for  service ;  ihat,  with  the  cards  you  give, 
must  be  your  bill — pay  nothing  else.  The 
waiters  are  continually  making  mistakes, 
and  the  easy,  liberal  people,  who  do  not 
care  about  examining  bills,  have  to  suffer. 
There  is  a  bracket-clock  in  every  room  in 
the  house,  which  is  regulated  by  communi- 
cation with  the  large  clock  in  the  Court 
cPffonneur,  All  in  all,  it  is  one  of  the  fin- 
est hotels  in  the  world. 

ff6(el  de  la  Paixj  situated  on  the  Boule- 
vard des  Capucines,  opposite  the  termina- 
tion of  Rue  de  la  Paix,  after  which  street 
it  is  called :  it  adjoins  the  new  opera-house, 
is  in  close  proximity  to  the  leading  thea- 
tres and  principal  railway  stations,  and  the 
very  centre  of  the  life  and  gayety  of  mod- 
em Paris.  This  magnificent  structure 
was  built  by  the  same  company  that  own 
the  Hotel  du  Louvre,  but  is  in  a  still  more 
elegant  style  than  that  world-renowned 
establishment ;  it  is  entirely  isolated  from 
all  other  buildings,  covers  an  extent  of 
nine  thousand  square  yards  (about  the 
same  as  the  Louvre)  j"  it  has  a  frontage  on 
the  boulevards  of  390  feet ;  its  different 
facades  contain  444  windows,  in  addition 
to  those  in  the  court-yards,  ground  floor, 
and  entresol;  the  apartments  are  600  in 
number.  The  principal  entrance  to  the 
hotel  is  by  the  Corinthian  colonnade  in  the 
centre  of  boulevard  facade,  which  leads  to 
a  splendid  court-yard,  covered  with  glass, 
seventy-five  feet  square ;  the  dining-room 
is  of  immense  proportions,  lighted  from  the 
top  by  a  cupola  twenty-five  feet  in  diam- 
eter ;  the  room  is  of  circular  form,  and  ex- 
quisitelj'  decorated.  The  hotel  has  an  ap- 
paratus for  raising  invalids  or  weary  trav- 


elers to  their  particular  floor,  similar  to  the 
^^  Contmentcd''  in  Philadelphia  and  ^' Fifth 
A  venue' '  in  N.  York  (the  finest  in  the  U.S.); 
has  an  electric  telegraph  to  all  parts  of  the 
house,  also  to  the  Hotel  du  Louvre,  that 
apartments  may  be  secured  at  either  house 
without  the  trouble  of  driving  there. 

At  these  houses  may  be  seen  all  classes 
of  travelers,  from  crowned  heads  to  modest 
traders ;  and  every  thing  that  can  contrib- 
ute to  the  comfort  or  caprice  of  the  most 
fastidious  may  here  be  obtained:  prices 
about  the  same  as  the  Louvre. 

One  of  the  most  convenient  places  of  re- 
sort in  Paris  is  the  office  of  the  daily  En- 
glish newspaper  "  Gcdignani's  Mes8(mger" 
No.  224  Rue  Rivoli,  opposite  the  garden  of 
the  Tuileries.  In  addition  to  a  reading- 
room,  where  all  the  American,  English, 
and  other  papers,  with  the  principal  mag- 
azines, may  be  seen,  for  ten  sous  per  day, 
or  eight  francs  a  month,  there  is  an  excel- 
lent circulating  library.  Galignani  also 
keeps  a  large  assortment  of  all  the  stand-, 
ard  En^ish  authors,  all  works  of  travel 
published  by  the  Messrs.  Harpers,  of  New 
York,  including  Harper's  Hand-book, 
which  he  sells  at  publishers'  prices.  Ga- 
lignam's  Messenger  reproduces  daily  all  the 
principal  articles  in  the  English  and  Amer- 
ican journals,  publishes  a  *'  Strangers'  Di- 
ary," giving  the  hours  of  admission  to 
the  principal  "sights"  of  Paris.  Travel- 
ers remaining  any  length  of  time  in  any 
city  on  the  Continent  will  find  it  to  their 
advantage  to  receive  the  condensed  news 
daily  by  mail  through  thb  widely-circu- 
lated journal :  ten  francs  per  month. 

Furmshed  Apartments. — Cafes. — Travel- 
ers intending  to  make  a  lengthened  stay  in 
Paris,  and  who,  from  motives  either  of 
privacy  or  economy,  prefer  lodgings,  will 
find  an  abundance  of  ^'•Maisons  MeuhUes" 
from  the  most  luxurious  and  costly  down 
to  the  humblest  and  cheapest  kind,  con- 
taining suites  of  apartments  for  families, 
with  kitchen  and  every  thing  complete. 
Also  in  the  same  house  single  bedrooms 
for  gentlemen  or  ladies,  at  from  two  to  five 
francs  a  single  night.  Apartments  may 
be  hired  by  the  year,  month,  week,  or 
night ;  but  always  be  particular  that  both 
parties  understand  the  terms  before  you 
take  possession.  Here  you  are  free  from 
all  prying  inquisitors,  and  your  nearest 
friends  hardly  ever  think  of  asking  where 
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you  lodge.  You  may  also  rent  unfurnish- 
ed apartments,  hiring  furniture  from  the 
upholsterers.  The  better  plan,  if  you  are 
in  apartments,  is  to  make  a  contract  with 
some  restaurant  to  send  you  breakfast,  and 
dine  where  you  please.  The  best  places 
are  where  they  serve  dinner  for  a  fixed 
sum,  and  not  ^^ala  carte,"  You  can  find 
plenty  of  such  in  the  Palais  Royal,  from 
2  f.  (with  wine)  up.  The  best  and  most 
expensive  are  VSfour^s,  Very's^  Trois  Frhres 
Provengauxy  in  the  Palais  Royal,  and  Php- 
Uppers f  Maison  Doree,  Cafe  IHche,  Cafe  An- 
fflais.  The  cafSs,  as  a  general  thing,  only 
furnish  dejeuners  a  la  fourchetie,  chocolate, 
cofiee,  tea,  ices,  and  liqueurs.  For  sup- 
pers and  dinners  you  must  look  to  the  res- 
taurateurs :  there  are  some  exceptions  to 
this  rule,  as,  for  example.  Cafe  JUche,  on 
the  Boulevards;  also  Cafe  Anglais ;  the  lat- 
ter is  noted  for  its  late  suppers.  The  cafSs 
are  an  institution  almost  peculiar  to  Paris, 
having  existed  here  for  over  a  century  and 
a  half.  They  are  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able features  of  the  French  capital.  They 
are  to  be  found  in  every  quarter  of  the 
city,  and  generally  decorated  with  much 
taste  and  splendor.  The  cafes  most  bril- 
liantly ornamented  are  those  situated  on 
the  Boulevards  Poissonniere,  Boulevard 
des  Italien,  Boulevard  Montmartre,  Boule- 
vard Capucines,  and  Boulevard  de  Made- 
leine. When  lighted  up  at  night,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  describe  any  thing  so  perfectly  en- 
chanting. Here  it  is  that  the  Frenchman 
is  seen  in  all  his  gljOry,  seated  near  a  small 
table  in  front  of  the  cafe,  enjoying  his  cof- 
fee, his  "petit-verre,"  his  sugar  and  wa^ 
ter,  or  his  absinthe.  Nothing  can  be  more 
delightful  than  witnessing  this  splendid 
scene.  Every  seat  occupied  outside  and 
inside — men,  women,  and  children,  all  ei- 
ther eating,  drinking,  smoking,  or  talking. 
The  blaze  of  light,  the  reflection  of  mirrors, 
the  clinking  of  glasses,  and  the  hum  of 
conversations  must  surely  amuse  the  pleas- 
ure-seeker. There  are  also  some  very  fine 
caf^s  on  the  Boulevard  Sevastopol,  where, 
while  3'ou  are  enjoying  your  cigar,  sipping 
your  coffee,  drinking  your  ale  or  liquor, 
you  are  amused  by  the  singing  of  some  of 
the  best  vocalists  of  Paris.  There  is  no 
charge  for  admittance  into  these  establish- 
ments, but  you  are  expected  to  call  for  re- 
freshments of  some  kind  on  entering. 
Carriages^  Cabriolets,  Hackney '  coaches, 
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and  Omnibuses. — ^There  are  three  different 
styles  of  carriage  for  hire  in  Paris :  first, 
the  very  elegant  glass  coach,  or  voiture  de 
remise,  which  may  be  hired  by  the  day, 
month,  or  year,  with  coachman  and  foot- 
man, or  coachman  alone.  The  price  for 
these  establishments  is  from  25  to  35  f.  per 
day,  from  500  to  700  f.  per  month,  and 
from  4000  to  6000  f.  per  year.  They  are 
compelled  to  take  you  to  any  place  in  the 
suburbs,  and  are  subject  to  your  order  un- 
til midnight.  The  second  best  carriage  for 
hire  is  the  cabriolet  a  voiture  de  remise, 
which  you  can  hire  by  the  course  or  hour. 
This  is  a  class  of  carriage  that  stands  under 
cover,  and  is  numbered  with  red  figures, 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  common  voi- 
ture de  place,  which  is  numbered  with  ye^ 
low  figures.  The  fare  for  the  course  or  drive, 
1  f.  75  c,  or  2  f.  25  c.  per  hour,  with  a  small 
*  *  pour  hoir' '  for  the  driver.  After  midnight 
half  a  franc  is  added  to  these  prices ;  also 
half  a  franc  if  outside  the  fortifications. 
Voitures  de  place,  numbered  with  large  yel- 
low figures,  are  the  cheapest  carriages  in 
Paris.  Fare,  by  the  drive  or  course,  1  f. 
25  c. ;  by  the  hour,  1  f.  75  c.  Those  with 
four  places,  1  f.  40  c.  per  course  and  2  f. 
per  hour,  with  small  "/war  boir, '  *  Outside 
the  fortifications  half  a  franc  per  hour  is 
added  to  the  above.  If  baggage  is  carried, 
five  sous  each  for  trunks  or  large  pack- 
ages. After  the  first  hour,  you  are  charged 
for  the  portion  of  the  hour  you  have  the 
carriage  in  use,  and  not,  as  with  us,  for  the 
full  hour.  On  entering  the  carriage,  the 
driver  will  hand  you  a  card  containing  his 
number  and  the  different  fares ;  you  will 
then  inform  him  whether  you  wish  the  car- 
riage by  the  course  or  hour:  "  Cocker  a  la 
course"  or  ^^  Cocker  a  Vkeure;"  otherwise 
he  can  legally  charge  you  with  twenty 
drives  if  you  make  twenty  stoppages  with- 
in the  hour. .  Drivers  are  severely  repri- 
manded for  any  dereliction  of  duty,  and, 
as  a  general  thing,  they  will  be  found  po- 
lite and  honest.  On  the  other  hand,  year- 
ly rewards  are  given  to  encourage  honesty 
in  restoring  articles  found  in  their  car- 
riages. Nearly  every  article  found  in  pub- 
lic carriages  may  be  found  next  day  at  the 
Prefecture.  There  are  over  7000  of  these 
different  carriages  circulating  through  the 
streets  night  and  day.  It  is  estimated 
that  over  60,000  vehicles,  public  and  pri- 
vate, are  in  daily  motion,  conveying  some 
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250,000  people.  The  Omnibus  Company  of 
Paris  is  generally  considered  one  of  the 
best  organized  companies  in  existence ;  it 
has  the  monopoly  of  all  the  lines,  and  pays 
the  city  about  $160,000  for  the  rent  of  the 
various  stations.  They  run  to  all  parts  of 
the  city  ;yhr6,  6  sous  inside,  and  3  sous 
outside.  If  you  wish  to  diverge  to  the 
right  or  left,  the  conductor  gives  you  an 
exchange  ticket,  called  correspondence,  gra- 
tis. 

People  and  History  of  Paris, — ^The  in- 
habitants of  Paris  have  long  considered 
themselves  at  the  head  of  European  civil- 
ization; and  if  such  an. eminences  can  be 
gained  by  mere  external  polish,  they  per- 
haps deserve  it.  In  matters  of  dress  and 
fashion,  the  lead  is  conceded  to  them  by  a 
kind  of  unanimous  consent;  and  though 
their  manners  have  suflfered  considerably 
by  the  stormy  periods  through  which  they 
have  passed,  their  native  politeness  has 
not  been  lost.  None  succeed  better,  not 
only  in  practicing  the  agreeable  arts  of 
life,  but  even  in  observing  the  outward 
decencies  of  society.  Beneath  this  pleas- 
ing suiface,  however,  a  strong  and  polluted 
current  is  perpetually  running,  and  there 
is  no^partof  the  world  where  the  more  sub- 
stantial virtues  are  more  rare,  and  where 
so  much  dissoluteness  exists  within  such 
narrow  limits. 

The  origin  of  Paris  is  involved  in  ob- 
scurity; but  the  account  to  which  most 
credit  appears  to  be  given  is,  that  a  wan- 
dering tribe,  having  settled  on  the  banks  of 
the  Seine,  the  lie  de  la  Cite,  to  which  they 
retired  with  their  flocks  and  herds  when 
any  of  the  neighboring  tribes  made  incur- 
sions which  they  were  otherwise  unable 
to  resist,  gave  to  this  natural  stronghold 
the  name'  of  Lutetia,  meaning  "Dwell- 
ing of  the  "Waters,"  while  they  them- 
selves, for  some  reason  not  well  known, 
took  the  name  of  Parisii.  When  Julius 
Caesar  conquered  Gaul,  he  accordingly  here 
found  a  tribe  of  Parisii,  with  a  capital  call- 
ed Lutetia,  connected  with  the  shore  by 
two^bridges.  They  defended  themselves 
bravely,  but  were  overcome ;  and  Caesar, 
after  rebuilding  the  town,  which  had  near- 
ly been  destroyed,  surrounded  it  with 
walls,  and  farther  defended  it  by  erecting 
two  forts  at  the  extremity  of  the  bridges. 
The  Gallic  were  exchanged  for  Roman  di- 
vinities; civilization  made  rapid  progress ; 
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and  in  the  course  of  600  years  of  the  Ro- 
man dominion  Lutetia  rose  to  be  a  place 
of  considerable  importance,  and  became 
the  capital  of  N.  Gaul.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  6th  century  it  suffered  much  from 
the  northern  hordes,  and  ultimately  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Franks  under  Clovis, 
who,  having  embraced  Christianity,  made 
it  his  residence  in  508.  Under  his  de- 
scendants it  became  the  capital,  first,  of  a 
kingdom  of  the  same  name,  and  then  of 
the  kingdom  Neustria.  In  787  a  new  dy- 
nasty was  established  in  the  person  of 
Hugo  Capet,  from  whose  reign  downward 
Paris  has  continued  to  be  the  residence  of 
the  kings  of  France. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  12th  century 
Philip  Augustus  mounted  the  throne,  and 
built  the  Castle  of  the  Louvre,  and  several 
churches ;  paved  the  streets,  and  inclosed 
a  large  part  of  the  buildings  with  walls 
flanked  with  towers.  The  various  schools 
which  had  existed  separately  became  united 
under  the  common  name  of  university, 
which  now  began  to  occupy  a  prominent 
place  among  the  literary  establishments 
of  Europe.  Under  Charles  V.  new  walls 
and  ditches  were  erected,  with  the  view 
more  especially  of  guarding  against  the 
inroads  of  the  English,  who  made  frequent 
incursions  into  the  faubourgs.  The  forti- 
fications failed  to  produce  the  desired  ef- 
fect ;  for  in  1420,  under  the  reign  of  Charles 
YI.,  the  English  made  themselves  masters 
of  the  city,  and  were  not  dislodged  from 
it  for  sixteen  years.  In  1437  and  1438, 
under  Charles  VII.,  it  was  ravaged  by 
pestilence  and  famine,  and  such  was  the 
desolation  that  wolves  appeared  in  herds 
and  prowled  along  the  streets.  Under 
Louis  XI.  a  course  of  prosperity  again 
commenced.  The  area  of  the  city  extend- 
ed over  1414  acres,  and  its  population 
amounted  to  300,000  souls. 

In  1470  the  first  printing-presses  were 
introduced,  and  the  Post-office  was  estab- 
lished. Francis  I.  demolished  the  old  Cas- 
tle of  the  Louvre,  and  commenced  a  new 
palace  on  its  site,  rebuilt  several  churches, 
opened  better  communication  between  the 
different  districts,  and  made  so  many  im- 
provements, that  the  whole  city  assumed 
a  different  aspect.  But  the  Reformation 
having  commenced,  and  counted  numer- 
ous converts  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
bigotry  and  intolerance  in  alarm  began  to 
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do  their  work,  and  the  fires  of  persecution 
were  lighted  up.  Paris,  in  consequence, 
became  the  theatre  of  many  bloody  deeds, 
crowned  at  length,  in  1572,  during  the  reign 
of  Charles  IX.,  by  the  horrible  massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew.  During  these  trans- 
actions the  city  could  not  prosper ;  and, 
though  some  new  edifices  were  commenced, 
among  others  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries, 
it  was  not  until  the  wars  of  religion  ceased, 
at  least,  to  be  carried  on  openly,  that  the 
work  of  embellishment  in  good  earnest 
again  commenced.  The  Hotel  de  Yille 
was  begun,  the  Pont  Neuf  finished,  great 
additions  made  to  the  Tuileries,  and  many 
new  streets  and  quays  built.  The  works 
begun  were  completed,  and  many  others 
undertaken,  during  the  reigns  of  Louis 
XIII.  and  XIV.,  the  latter  of  whom,  not- 
withstanding his  lavish  expenditure  at 
Versailles,  was  able  to  rival  all  that  his 
predecessors  had  done  for  the  embellish- 
ment of  Paris.  Louis  XV.  had  contributed 
his  share  of  in^provements,  and  Louis  XVI. 
was  proceeding  in  a  better  spirit  in  the 
same  course,  when  the  Revolution  com- 
menced, and  with  it  the  work  of  demoli- 
tion, which  was  carried  on  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  some  of  the  finest  edifices  in  the 
city  were  converted  into  ruins,  and  many 
of  the  most  venerable  monuments  of  art 
completely  destroyed.  A  stop  was  put  to 
this  barbarism,  first,  by  the  Directory,  and 
afterward  by  Bonaparte,  by  whom,  in  par- 
ticular, many  works,  distinguished  alike 
by  utility  and  splendor,  were  undertaken 
and  completed. 

During  the  Restoration  of  the  Bourbons 
the  work  of  embellishment  did  not  proceed 
with  much  rapidity ;  but  from  1880,  when 
Louis  Philippe  was  called  to  the  throne,  to 
1848,  when  the  revolutionary  spirit  once 
more  gained  the  ascendant  and  drove  him 
into  exile,  Paris  made  wonderful  advances 
both  in  magnificence  and  general  prosper- 
ity. Since  then  it  has  been  her  lot  more 
than  ever  to  see  bloody  battles  waged,  and 
hear  the  thunder  of  artillery  roaring  in  her 
streets. 

But  all  improvements  of  his  predeces- 
sors sink  into  insignificance  when  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  present  ruler ;  nor 
are  they  confined  to  Paris  alone.  The 
whole  of  France  has  become  rejuvenated 
by  his  mighty  mind  and  liberal  policy,  j 
.^ong  the  many  works  completed,  and  in  I 


the  course  of  completion  by  Napoleon  III., 
is  the  magnificent  Boulevard  de  Sevastopol, 
running  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine 
to  the  Strasburg  Railway  terminus ;  he  has 
also  finished  the  extension  of  Rue  Rivoli  to 
Rue  St  Antoine.  The  works  of  the  Louvre 
and  Place  du  Carrousel  have  also  been  fin- 
ished. Some  seven  or  eight  new  boule- 
vards are  in  course  of  completion,  and  on 
every  hand  splendid  residences  are  being 
constructed.  As  it  may  be  of  service  to 
many,  we  will  here  give  a  chronological 
list  of  the  different  monarchs  since  Charle- 
magne down,  to  the  present  time,  with  the 
date  of  their  accession. 


A.D. 

Charlemagne. ....    768 

Louis  L 814 

Charles  II 840 

Louis  n 877 

Louis  III 879 

Charles  IIL 884 

Endes 

Charles  IV. 

Raoul 923 

Louis  rV. 

Lothaire 954 

Louis  V. 986 

Hugh  Capet 987 

Robert 996 

Henry  L 1031 

Phaipl 1060 

Louis  VI 1108 

Louis  Vn 1137 

Philip  II 1180 

Louis  Vm 1223 

Louis  IX. 1226 

PhUipin. 1270 

PhiUpIV. 1285 

Louis  X 1314 

Philip  V 1316 

Charles  IV 1322 

Philip  VL 1328 

Jean 1350 

Charles  V. 13641 


A.1>. 

Charles  VL 1380 

Charles  VII 14i2 

Louis  XI 1461 

Charles  Vin.....  14S3 

Louis  XIL 1498 

Francis  1 1515 

Henry  II 1547 

Francis  II 1559 

Charles  IX 1560 

Henry  III 1574 

Henry  IV. 1589 

Louis  XIII 1610 

Louis  XIV. 1643 

Louis  XV 1716 

Louis  XVI 1774 

States-General...  1783 
Constit.  Assembly  1781 
Leg.  Assembly . . .  1792 
Republic  and)  ^^f.Q 
Convention../  ^*^^ 
Reign  of  Terror . .  1798 

Directory 1795 

Consulate 1799 

Nap.  Bonaparte . .  1804 

Louis  XVIII 1814 

Charles  X 1825 

Louis  Philippe. .. .  1830 

Republic 1848 

iNapoleonin 1852 


The  universal  homage  now  paid  by  all 
Europe,  and,  we  may  say,  the  whole  world, 
to  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  who  has  so 
rapidly  risen  to  the  very  highest  pinnacle 
of  tame  and  glory,  whose  frown  makes 
stocks  to  fall  in  every  mart  m  Europe,  de- 
mands of  OS  a  passing  biographical  notice. 

The  present  Emperor  of  the  French  was 
bom  at  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries,  April 
20th,  1808.  His  father  was  Louis  Bona- 
parte, Napoleon  Bonaparte^s  third  brother, 
and  at  that  time  King  of  Holland.  He 
married  at  the  age  of  23  Hortense  Beau- 
hamais,  daughter  of  the  Empress  Jose- 
phine by  General  Beauhamais,  her  first  hus- 
band, descended  from  one  of  the  most  re- 
spectable fiamilies  of  the  old  French  no- 
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bilhy.  Hortense  was  married  at  the  age 
of  19,  previous  to  which  time  the  Dachess 
d'Abrantes  described  her  thus :  "  She  was 
fresh  as  a  rose,  and  though  her  fair  com- 
plexion was  not  relieved  by  much  color, 
she  had  enough  to  produce  that  freshness 
and  bloom  which  was  her  chief  beauty.  A 
profusion  of  light  hair  played  in  silky  locks 
around  her  soft  and  penetrating  eyes ;  the 
delicate  roundness  of  her  slender  figure 
was  set  off  by  the  elegant  carriage  of  her 
head ;  her  feet  were  small  and  pretty ;  her 
hands  very  white,  and  pink,  well-rounded 
nails.  But  what  formed  the  chief  attrac- 
tion of  Hortense  was  the  grace  and  suavity 
of  her  manners.  She  was  gay,  gentle,  and 
amiable.  She  had  wit,  which,  without  the 
smallest  ill  temper,  had  just  malice  enough 
to  be  amusing.  A  polished  education  had 
improved  her  natural  talents;  she  drew 
excellently,  sang  harmoniously,  and  per- 
formed admirably  in  comedy.  In  1800 
she  was  a  charming  young  girl ;  she  after- 
ward became  one  of  the  most  excellent 
and  amiable  princesses  of  Europe.  I  have 
seen  many,  both  in  their  own  courts  and  in 
Paris,  but  I  never  knew  any  one  who  had 
any  pretensions  to  equal  talents.  Her 
brother  loved  her  tenderly,  and  the  First 
Consul  looked  upon  her  as  his  child.'*  She 
excelled  in  music,  in  dancing,  in  painting, 
and  in  dress;  was  a  strong  promoter  of  so- 
cial amusements.  She  was  passionately 
attached  to  her  only  surviving  son,  the 
present  emperor,  his  brother  having  died 
while  fighting  for  the  freedom  of  the  Ital- 
ians at  Pesaro,  both  having  joined  that 
campaign  with  her  hearty  approval.  She 
died  at  her  residence  on  the  banks  of  Lake 
Constance  in  1837.  She  was  author  of 
that  universal  favorite  piece  of  music, 
'•''Partant  pour  la  Syrie;^*  sJso  her  memoirs, 
"  La  Heme  Hortense  en  ItaUe,  en  France,  et 
en  Angleterrej pendant  V Annie  1881." 

The  present  emperor  was  the  first  prince 
of  the  Napoleon  dynasty  bom  under  the 
imperial  regime  who  received  military  and 
public  honors  at  his  birth,  and  his  son 
Prince  Eugene  is  the  last.  It  is  a  remark- 
able circumstance  that  Louis  Napoleon 
should  have  been  the  only  prince  besides 
the  King  of  Rome  of  whom  this  can  be 
pnid.  The  death  of  the  King  of  Rome, 
Napoleon  the  Second,  Duke  of  Reichstadt, 
left  Louis  Napoleon  the  legitimate  repre- 
sentative of  the  emperor,  and  the  heir  to 
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his  empire.  He  was  baptized  at  Fontaine- 
bleau  in  1810,  with  all  the  splendid  ceremo- 
nies of  the  imperial  court  and  Church  of 
Rome.  After  the  restoration  of  the  Bour- 
bons he  and  his  mother  retired  to  Bavaria, 
but  were  soon  forced  to  leave  that  country 
and  take  refuge  in  Switzerland,  from  which 
they  were  again  compelled  to  fly,  and 
eventually  settled  in  Rome  at  the  age  of 
22.  When  the  French  Revolution  of  1830 
compelled  the  Bourbon  Charles  X.  to  leave 
his  throne  and  the  home  «i  his  fathers,  the 
prince  assembled  with  all  the  members  of 
the  Bonaparte  family  at  the  house  of  his 
mother  to  consider  the  course  they  should 
adopt.  There  were  present  his  grand- 
mother Letitia,  his  uncle  Jerome,  Cardinal 
Fesch,  and  his  mother  Hortense.  Their 
proceedings  having  come  to  the  ears  of  the 
short-sighted  papal  government,  Louis  Na* 
poleon  was  requested  to  retire  from  the 
Pontifical  States.  Having  disregarded  the 
request,  he  was  arrested  in  the  house  of  his 
mother,  and  compelled  to  retire  beyond  the 
frontier. 

When  the  revolution  broke  out  early  in 
the  spring  of  the  following  year,  in  con- 
junction with  his  elder  brother  and  Gener- 
al Sercognami  he  raised  the  tri-color  at 
Ferrara,  Urbino,  and  other  places.  His 
personal  popularity  caused  numbers  to 
gather  around  his  standard.  They  gain- 
ed several  victories,  and  sent  consternation 
to  the  gates  of  Rome.  But  an  Austrian 
army  having  marched  to  the  assistance  of 
the  Pope,  and  a  French  fleet  having  land- 
ed on  the  coast  of  Italy,  the  patriots  were 
obliged  to  succumb.  An  edict  was  then 
published  banishing  the  nephews  of  Napo- 
leon from  Italy.  Hortense  and  her  son 
made  their  escape  from  Italy,  and  reached 
Paris. 

As  Hortense  had  been  instrumental  in 
procuring  the  leniency  of  Napoleon  toward 
Louis  Philippe's  relations,  and  had  obtain- 
ed fcHT  them  an  aanuity  of  $120,000  per  an- 
num,  that  they  might  maintain  a  dignity 
becoming  to  their  rank,  she  thought  she 
could  ask  with  some  confidence  for  a  little 
toleration.  They  threw  themselves  at  the 
king's  feet;  it  was  of  no  avail :  he  either 
did  not  wish,  or  did  not  dare  to  reciprocate 
the  favors  shown  to  his  fiimily,  and  order- 
ed them  to  quit  the  country  immediately. 
He  never  made  a  more  cardinal  mistake 
than  when  he  thought  he  could  banish 
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Napoleonism  fh)m  France ;  it  had  and  has 
taken  too  deep  root  in  the  hearts  of  the 
French  V^ople.  Louis  Napoleon,  who 
loved  his  country  dearly,  begged  even  the 
privilege  of  becoming  a  common  soldier ; 
but  even  this  boon  was  denied  him,  and 
he  wa^  obliged  to  seek  an  asylum  on  the 
shores  of  England.  The  same  year  he  and 
his  mother  returned  to  Switzerland :  here 
he  devoted  his  attention  so  assiduously  to 
the  study  of  military  affairs,  and  the  polit- 
ical principles  %t  his  uncle,  that,  having 
published  a  work  on  artillery,  which  dis- 
played such  proficiency,  the  Council  of 
Berne  appointed  him  Captain  of  Artillery ; 
and  the  Canton  of  Thurgau,  by  a  unani- 
mous vote,  conferred  on  him  the  honor  of 
citizenship.  To  show  his  gratitude  for  the 
honor  conferred,  the  prince  founded  a  free 
school  at  Lallenstein,  and  presented  the 
canton  with  two  elegant  field-pieces  with 
complete  equipage.  He  was  invited  at 
this  time  to  take  possession  of  the  crown 
of  Portugal,  and  the  hand  of  Donna  Maria 
as  its  queen,  both  of  which  he  declined ; 
and  concluded  his  refusal  with  the  follow- 
ing patriotic  sentence :  "  This  hope  of  one 
day  serving  France  as  a  citizen  and  as  a 
soldier  fortifies  my  soul,  and  is  worth,  in 
my  estimation,  all  the  thrones  in  the 
world."  About  this  time  he  published  his 
^^ Reveries  Politique^"  and  his  *^  Considera- 
tions Pdidqm  et  Militaire  sur  la  Suissey" 
both  of  which  displayed  great  ability. 

As  the  eldest  of  Napoleon's  nephews,  he 
always  considered  himself  the  representa- 
tive of  the  popular  choice.  The  people  not 
having  been  consulted  since  the  hereditary 
title  of  the  emperor's  family  was  recog- 
nized by  over  four  millions  of  votes,  he 
wished  therefore  to  establish  a  govern- 
ment founded  on  popular  election.  He 
accordingly  organized  the  afiiair  against 
the  government  known  as  the  Strasburg 
insurrection ;  and,  had  this  grand  and  no- 
ble enterprise  not  been  nipped  in  the  bud 
by  superior  forces,  France  might  have  en- 
joyed twelve  years  more  of  his  glorious 
rule. 

When  asked  after  his  defeat  what  drove 
him  to  the  act,  he  replied, "  My  political 
opinions,  and  my  desire  again  to  see  my 
country  free,  which  I  have  been  prevent- 
ed from  by  foreign  invaders.  In  1880 1  de- 
manded to  be  treated  as  a  simple  citizen ; 
they  treated  me  as  a  pretender:  well,  I 
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have  since  conducted  myself  cu  a  pretend- 
er." 

After  his  arrest  he  was  conveyed  to  the 
citadel  of  Port  Louis,  near  L'Orient,  where 
he  remained  ten  days,  until  the  frigate  des- 
tined to  carry  him  to  America  was  ready : 
he  was  conveyed  to  Rio  Janeiro,  in  South 
America,  from  thence  he  went  to  New 
York.  He  was  just  on  the  point  of  start- 
ing on  a  long  tour  to  visit  the  western  por- 
tions of  the  continent  of  America  when  he 
received  a  letter  from  his  mother,  whom  he 
dearly  loved,  that  she  was  about  having 
an  operation  performed  that  might  not 
terminate  successfully :  he  at  Qnce  set  out 
for  Europe,  and  reached  his  mother's  d}'- 
ing  bed  just  in  time  to  administer  such 
consolation  as  a  dearly-beloved  son  can 
give,  also  to  receive  her  blessing  and  close 
her  eyes  in  death. 

As  he  had  broken  no  engagement  in  re- 
turning to  Switzerland,  he  determined  to 
reside  there ;  but  a  pamphlet  having  been 
published  by  Lieutenant  Laity,  one  of  the 
participants  in  the  Strasburg  affair,  justify- 
ing Louis  Napoleon  in  the  course  he  had 
taken,  Laity  was  sentenced  to  five  years' 
imprisonment,  and  Louis  Philippe  demand- 
ed the  expulsion  of  the  prince  from  Switzer- 
land. The  republic  refused  to  comply,  and 
the  king  immediately  marched  an  army  to 
the  Swiss  frontier,  thinking  the  Confedera- 
tion would  be  intimidated.  The  Swiss, 
however,  determined  to  maintain  their  po- 
sition, and  prepared  to  meet  the  enemy. 
Prince  Napoleon,  seeing  that  if  the  de- 
mands of  the  French  government  were  not 
complied  with,  it  would  be  the  signal  of  a 
conflagration,  determined  to  leave  Switzer- 
land at  once.  The  announcement  was  ac- 
cordingly made  to  the  Federal  Du-ectory, 
and  the  French  army  were  ordered  back  to 
their  garrisons.  The  prince  fled  once  more 
to  London,  where  he  remained  nearly  two 
years.  While  there  an  insurrection  took 
place  at  Barbes,  in  France,  causing  much 
bloodshed.  The  agents  of  Louis  Philippe 
attributed  the  rising  to  the  Prince  Louis 
Napoleon,  ffe  indignantly  denied  it  in  a 
letter  to  the  Times^  saying,  "  If  I  were  the 
sotd  of  a  conspiracy,  I  should  also  be  the 
leader  of  it  in  the  day  of  danger ;  I  should 
not  deny  it  after  a  defeat." 

In  August,  1840f  Louis  Napoleon,  true 
to  his  destiny,  invaded  France  a  second 
time,  in  company  with  General  Voisin, 
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Count  Montholon,  and  some,  fifty  other 
friends.  They  embarked  on  board  an  En- 
glish steamer,  the  "City  of  Edinburgh," 
at  London,  and  landed  at  Boulogne.  He 
planted  the  tri-color  on  the  hill  called  the 
Colonne  de  Napoleon.  The  town  was  thrown 
into  an  intense  excitement;  the  National 
Guard  was  ordered  out;  and  three  hours 
after,  overwhelmed  with  superior  num- 
bers, he  and  all  his  followers  were  in  the 
prison  of  Boulogne. 

When  brought  before  his  judges  in  Par- 
is, September,  1840,  he  delivered  one  of 
the  most  eloquent  addresses  ever  listened 
to,  explanatory  of  his  conduct.  Its  firm- 
ness and  boldness  produced  such  an  efifect 
on  the  people  of  France  that  Louis  Philippe 
dared  not  execute  the  full  rigor  of  the  law. 
All  his  friends  were  condemned  to  impris- 
onment, with  three  exceptions,  while  Louis 
Napoleon  was  sentenced  to  perpetual  in- 
carceration in  the  castle  of  Ham,  one  of 
the  strongest  and  gloomiest  prisons  in  En- 
rope.  Every  irritation  and  petty  annoy- 
ance that  could  be  called  into  requisition 
was  employed  to  embitter  his  existence. 
He  remonstrated  in  a  letter  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  it  was  compelled  by  public  opin- 
ion to  relax  somewhat  its  severity.  He 
was  allowed  to  pursue  his  literary  pursuits, 
and  many  of  his  productions  were  publish- 
ed during  his  incarceration.  He  also  cor- 
responded with  Count  d'Orsay,  Lady  Bless- 
ington.  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  others.  He 
says  in  a  letter  to  the  Countess  of  Blessing- 
ton,  '^I  have  no  desire  to  quit  the  spot  in 
which  I  now  am,  for  here  I  am  in  my  prop- 
er place.  With  the  name  which  I  bear^  I 
must  either  be  in  the  seclusion  of  the  dungeon 
or  in  the  brightness  of  power." 

Toward  the  close  of  1845  the  prince's  fa- 
ther, ex-king  of  Holland,  finding  his  life 
was  going,  sent  a  touching  appeal  to  Louis 
Philippe  for  privilege  to  embrace  his  son 
once  more  before  his  death.  Louis  Philippe 
agreed  to  give  him  his  liberty  on  certain 
conditions,  knowing  full  well  they  were 
such  as  the  prince  never  would  accept, 
namely,  that  he  would  renounce  all  claims 
to  the  throne  of  France;  that  he  never 
v^ould  molest  the  Orleans  family ;  and  ac- 
knowledge that  he  had  perpetrated  certain 
crimes  to  create  an  insurrection.  The 
prince  refused  emphatically  to  subscribe  to 
these  conditions ;  and  discovering  that  no 
feeling  of  humanity  or  generosity  could 


move  the  inflexible  will  of  Louis  Philippe, 
although  he  declared  to  the  French  gov- 
ernment that  if  he  were  allowed  to  go  to 
Florence  to  discharge  a  sacred  duty,  he 
promised  on  his  honor  to  return  and  place 
himself  at  the  disposal  of  the  government 
whenever  it  desired  him,  at  length  de- 
termined to  take  the  matter  into  his  own 
hands.  As  he  was  not  on  parole,  he  had 
the  right  to  break  his  chains — ^innocent  or 
guilty.  By  the  aid  of  De  Couveau,  and  his, 
faithful  valet,  Charles  Thelin,  he  procured 
a  smock-frock  and  a  pair  of  wooden  shoes, 
and,  having  shaved  off  his  mustaches,  took 
a  plank  on  his  shoulder,  and,  keeping  it 
before  hb  face,  in  broad  daylight  he  pass- 
ed through  a  garrison  of  four  hundred  sol- 
diers, with  sixty  of  the  number  on  guard 
as  sentries,  and  escaped  to  London.  In 
escaping  from  his  prison,  his  only  object 
was  to  be  near  his  aged  father  at  his  death ; 
but  the  Austrian  embassador  who  repre- 
sented the  Court  of  Tuscany  at  London 
refused  to  vis^  his  passport,  and  King 
Louis  died  exactly  two  months  after  his 
son's  escape  from  the  prison  of  Ham  with- 
out being  able  to  see  him.  His  remains 
were  interred  by  the  side  of  his  two  elder 
sons  at  Florence. 

When  the  Revolution  of  '48  broke  out, 
and  Louis  Philippe  fled  from  the  shores  of 
France,  Louis  Napoleon  began  to  see  the 
fulfillment  of  his  destiny.  He  immediate- 
ly set  out  for  Paris,  and  was  one  of  the 
first  who  gave  his  adhesion  to  the  provi- 
sional government.  It  was,  however,  con- 
sidered more  politic  by  his  friends  that  he 
should  return  to  England  until  after  the 
constitution  had  been  adopted,  and  some 
show  of  order  reigned  throughout  the  new 
state.  After  his  departure,  the  National 
Assembly,  influenced  by  parties  greedy 
for  power,  and  knowing  how  popular  the 
prince  was  with  the  people,  passed  an  act 
continuing  in  force  the  edict  of  exile 
against  him.  He  protested  in  the  most 
solemn  manner  against  this  injustice.  In 
his  absence  he  was  elected  representa- 
tive from  three  different  departments  of 
France;  but,  learning  that  this  election 
would  be  made  a  pretext  for  diplomatic 
disturbance,  in  a  letter  to  the  President 
of  the  Assembly  he  declined  the  honor  of 
representing  his  constituents.  He  wrote 
that,  as  his  name  was  the  S3rmbol  of  order, 
glory,  and  nationality,  he  was  ready  to 
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make  any  sacrifice  for  France  rather  than 
augment  her  troubles  and  dissensions,  and 
that  he  should  prefer  to  remain  in  exile  for 
the  happiness  of  his  country.  He  was 
again  not  only  elected  a  member  of  the 
National  Assembly  from  three  depart- 
ments of  France,  but  also  from  Paris ;  he 
was  likewise  chosen  unanimously  by  the 
electors  of  Corsica.  All  of  these  honors 
he  again  declined. 

On  the  ensuing  election,  General  Pyot 
wrote  him  to  know,  if  re-elected,  "if  he 
would  accept  the  post  of  representative?" 
He  replied,  **Yes;  that,  having  demon- 
strated that  his  election  in  four  different 
departments  was  not  the  result  of  any  in- 
trigue on  his  part,  he  should  feel  himself 
wanting  in  duty  did  he  not  respond  to  the 
call  of  his  fellow-citizens."  He  was  again 
returned  as  representative  to  the  National 
Assembly,  not  only  by  four  different  de- 
partments, but  by  the  Department  of  the 
Seine — which  is  Paris — ^by  over  60,000  ma- 
jority. He  chose  to  represent  his  native 
city  of  Paris.  In  October  of  the  same 
year  he  was  solicited  to  accept  the  candi- 
dature of  presidency.  He  accepted ;  but 
there  was  a  strong  body  in  the  Chamber 
who  were  determined,  if  possible,  to  effect 
his  ruin.  Scenes  of  the  wildest  excite- 
ment occurred  in  the  Assembly,  and  the 
session  broke  up  in  confusion.  The  next 
day  he  defined  his  position  in  a  most  elo- 
quent speech,  which  brought  down  the  re- 
peated cheers  of  the  Assembly.  The  10th 
of  December,  1848,  was  fixed  on  by  the 
Assembly  for  the  election  of  President. 
Louis  Napoleon  published  an  address  to 
the  French  people.  The  day  of  election 
arrived,  and  out  of  7,860,000  votes,  Louis 
Napoleon  secured  5,434,226,  and  the  five 
other  candidates,  consisting  of  General 
Cavaignac,  Ledru  RoUin,  Raspail,  Lamar- 
tine,  and  General  Changamier,  received 
the  balance,  amounting  to  1,915,774,  being 
a  majority  for  the  prince  over  all  others 
of  three  and  a  half  millions  of  votes  I  On 
the  day  of  his  inauguration  the  members 
of  the  cabinet  resigned,  and  from  that  day 
order,  political  tranquillity,  and  national 
progress  has  been  the  signal. 

Unexpectedly,  on  the  2d  of  December, 
when  all  Europe  was  on  the  eve  of  revolu- 
tion, Napoleon's  "coup  d'etat"  fell  upon 
♦he  astonished  worid.  The  affair  is  of 
such  a  recent  occurrence  that  every  reader 
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knows  the  particulars.  Agitators,  repeals 
ers,  and  socialists  were  paralyzed  by  one 
bold  stroke,  such  as  Cssar  and  Cromwell 
had  struck  before  him.  He  appealed  to  the 
people,  and  all  France  again  was  with  him. 
Out  of  eight  million  votes,  seven  and  a 
half  were  cast  for  Napoleon ;  he  proclaim- 
ed his  new  Constitution  in  January,  1852, 
avowing  "<Ac  direct  respondbiUty  of  the 
chief  of  the  government  to  the  tovereigH  peo- 
ple of  France."  Having  restored  order 
and  security  to  Prance,  he  became  con- 
vinced that  the  empire  should  be  restored ; 
he  had  carefully  studied,  through  a  long 
life  of  exile,  the  institutions  and  govern- 
ment of  nearly  every  civilized  state ;  he 
came  to  the  wise  determination  that,  for 
the  good  of  his  country,  his  actions  must 
be  liree  and  without  hinderance.  He  again 
appealed  to  the  nation ;  there  was  no  op- 
position :  nearly  nine  millions  of  electors 
declared  for  the  restoration  of  the  empire. 
We  know  the  sequel.  France,  in  her  palmo 
iest  days,  never  was  so  rich,  her  people 
never  were  so  happy  and  prosperous  as 
now. 

On  January  29, 1863,  Napoleon  espoused 
Eugenie,  Mdlle.  de  Montijo,  Countess  de 
Leba,  one  of  the  noblest  maidens  of  Spain. 
The  ceremony  was  performed  at  the  Ca- 
thedral of  Notre  Dame,  with  all  the  pomp 
and  splendor  of  the  days  of  the  first  em- 
pire. The  scene  was  one  never  to  be  for- 
gotten ;  the  emotion  of  thousands  within 
that  vast  cathedral  was  intense,  and  melt- 
ed the  heart  of  the  young  Empress  of  France 
to  tears.  We  have  not  space  to  speak  of 
the  many  kind  and  generous  things  which 
the  empress  is  daily  and  hourly  doing  for 
the  poor  of  France.  As  Victoria  is  chier- 
ished  by  all  who  speak  the  English  lan- 
guage, so  is  Eugenie,  not  only  by  her  hus- 
band, but  by  the  entire  French  nation. 

Of  Napoleon's  protection  to  Turkey,  his 
sacrifices  for  down-trodden  Italy,  his  vie* 
tories  at  Magenta,  Solferino,  etc.,  the  un-> 
dying  reputation  he  has  established  <m  the 
battie-field,  are  they  not  daily  read  in  ev« 
ery  paper  published  on  our  continent? 

The  Bonaparte  family  originated  in  Ita^ 
ly,  and  is  traceable  back  to  the  twelfth 
century,  at  which  time  its  members  stood 
high  in  power,  as  senators,  consuls,  and  em- 
bassadors. Jean  Bonaparte  was  one  of  the 
first  knights  of  the  Order  of  St.  James  of 
Spain,  instituted  in  1170.     Persoiis  only 
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of  noble  birth  could  secure  the  honor  of 
knighthood.  He  also  established  the  hos- 
pital of  that  order  at  Treviso.  Many  of 
the  family  held  high  rank  in  different  parts 
of  Italy,  especially  in  Tuscany  and  Rome. 
Haying  taken  part  with  the  Ghibelines  in 
their  feuds  against  the  Guelphs,  the  family 
were  dispersed,  and  the  Napoleon  branch, 
settled  in  Corsica.  Charles  Bonaparte, 
Napoleon's  father,  bom  at  Ajaccio,  Corsica, 
March  29, 1746 ;  died  at  Montpelier,  France, 
1785.  Letitia  Ramolino,  Napoleon's  moth- 
er, descended  from  one  of  the  most  ancient 
families  in  Italy,  the  Counts  of  CoMto. 
Letitia's  immediate  ancestors,  who  settled 
in  Corsica,  received  many  distinguished 
honors  from  the  republic  of  .Genoa,  and 
one  of  them  married  the  doge's  daughter. 
Madam  Mere  was  a  most  remarkable  wom- 
an ;  she  died  at  Rome,  Feb.  2, 1836,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  86  years. 


1.  Joseph  Bonaparte,  King  of  Italy,  aft- 
erward of  Spain,  born  at  Cate,  in  Corsica, 
Jan.  7,  1768 ;  died  at  Florence  July  28, 
1844. 

2.  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  bom  in  Corsica, 
Aug.  15,  1769 ;  died  at  St.  Helena  May  5^ 
1821.  His  remains  were  brought  from  St. 
Helena  by  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  in  the 
**Bellepoule,'Mn  the  year  1840,  and  de- 
posited in  the  Hotel  des  Invalides,  Dec.  15, 
1840 ;  that  his  last  desire  should  be  fulfill- 
ed, to  be  buried  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine, 
in  the  bosom  of  the  French  people. 

3.  Lueien  Bonaparte,  born  at  Ajaccio, 
Corsica,  1775;  died  at  Viterbo  July  27, 
1840.  Having  married  against  the  wishes 
of  his  brother  the  emperor,  he  and  his  fam- 
ily were  excluded  from  the  right  of  succes- 
sion to  the  crown. 

4.  Loids  Bonaparte,  King  of  Holland, 
and  father  of  the  present  emperor,  bom  at 
Ajaccio,  Corsica,  Sept.  2, 1778 ;  died  at  Leg- 
horn June  25, 1846. 

5.  Jerome  Bonaparte,  King  of  "Westpha- 
lia, bom  at  Ajaccio,  Corsica,  Dec.  15, 1784 ; 
ditid  recently. 

DAUGHTERS. 

1.  Maria- Anna  Eliza  Bonaparte,  Grand 
Duchess  of  Tuscany,  bom  at  Ajaccio,  Cor- 
sica, Jan.  8, 1777 ;  died  at  Trieste  Aug.  9, 
1820. 

2.  Ifaria  Pauline  Bonaparte,  Princess 


Borghese,  bora  at  Ajaccio,  Corsica,  Oct. 
20,  1780;  died  at  Florence  June  9, 1825. 

3.  Caroline  Maria  Annodado,  Queen  of 
Naples,  bom  at  Ajaccio  March  26,  1782; 
died  at  Florence  May  18, 1839. 

LINE  OP  JOSEPH  BONAPARTE. 

Maria  Julia  dairy,  daughter  of  a  wealthy 
merchant  of  MarseiUes ;  issue,  two  daugh- 
ters, one  of  whom  married  her  cousin 
Charles  Lueien,  Prince  of  Canino,  eldest 
son  of  Lueien. 

LINE  OF  LUCIEN. 

Married  Christine  Boyet  in  1795 ;  issue, 
Charlotte  Bonaparte,  who  married  Prince 
Gabriella  of  Rome.    Christine  died  in  1801. 

In  1803  Lueien  again  married.  His  sec- 
ond wife  was  Madame  Jouberthen,  widow 
of  a  West  India  merchant,  by  whom  he 
had  issue: 

1.  Charles  Luden,  Prince  of  Canino,  born 
1803. 

2.  Letitia,  bom  Dec.  1,  1804;  married 
Thomas  Wyse,  member  of  British  Parlia- 
ment. 

8.  Louis  Lueien,  bom  Jan.  4, 1813. 

4.  Pierre  Napoleon,  born  Sept.  12, 1815. 
6.  Antoine,  bom  Oct.  31, 1816. 

6.  Maria,  bom  Oct.  12, 1818. 

7.  Constance,  born  Jan.  30, 1823. 

ISSUE  OF  CHARLES  LUCIEN, 

Eldest  son  of  Lueien  and  his  wife  Letitia, 
daughter  of  Joseph  Bonaparte. 

1.  Joseph  -  Lueien  -  Charles  -  Napoleon, 
Prince^of  Monsignano,  bom  Feb.  13, 1823. 

2.  Zucien-Louis-Joseph-Napoleon,  born 
Nov.  15,  1828. 

3.  Jiti^-Charlotte-Zenaide-Pauline-Leti- 
tia-D^sir^e-Barthom6e,  born  June  6, 1830. 

4.  Charlotte  -  Honorio  -  Josephine,  born 
March  4, 1832. 

5.  Maria  -  D^siree  -  Eugenie  -  Josephine  - 
Philomene,  bom  March  18, 1835. 

6.  A  uffustC' Amelia,'  Maximilian-Jacqui- 
line,  bom  November  9, 1836. 

7.  iV([ijt)o/eow-Gregoire-Jacques-Philippe, 
born  Feb.  9, 1839. 

8.  ^a^A^^de-Aloise-Leonie,  bom  Nov.  20, 
1840. 

LINE  OP  NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE. 

Married  Josephine  Beauhamais,  widow 
of  General  Beauhamais,  March  9, 1796,  ii^ 
the  27th  year  of  his  age ;  divorced  Dec.  15, 
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1809.  No  issue.  Married  (1810)  to  Maria 
Louisa,  eldest  daughter  of  Francis  II.,  Em- 
peror of  Austria,  and  Maria  Theresa,  daugh- 
ter of  Ferdinand  IV.,  King  of  Naples. 
Issue,  Napoleon  Francis  Joseph,  King  of 
Eome,  born  at  the  Tuileries  March  20, 
1811 ;  died  at  Vienna  July  22, 1882,  in  the 
22d  year  of  his  age.  After  the  banish- 
ment of  his  father,  his  title  of  '^King  of 
Home"  was  changed  to  Duke  of  Reich- 
stadt.  He  was  much  beloved  by  the 
members  of  his  grandfather's  court. 

LINE  OF  JOSEPHINE. 

Married  to  General  Beauhamais  in  1779. 
Issue: 

1.  Eugene  Beauhamais,  bom  Sept.  3, 
1780;  died  at  Munich  Jan.  21,  1824.  He 
was  appointed  Viceroy  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Italy  in  June,  1805;  was  declared  the 
adopted  son  of  Napoleon  in  1806.  He 
married  Augusta  Amelia,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  King  of  Bavaria,  Jan.  13, 1806;  was 
created  Prince  of  Venice,  and  declared  suc- 
cessor to  the  crown  of  Lombardy.  Issue 
by  this  marriage : 

1.  Jfaaumt/ian-Joseph-Eugene-Auguste- 
Napoleon,  Duke  of  Leuchtenberg,  who 
married  a  daughter  of  Nicholas  I.,  Emper- 
or of  Russia. 

2.  Josephine,  Queen  of  Sweden,  married 
Oscar-Bernadotte-Jb^cpA-Z^ronm,  King  of 
Sweden  and  Norway. 

2.  Hortense  Beauhamais,  Queen  of  Hol- 
land, and  mother  of  the  present  emperor, 
Josephine's  only  daughter,  bom  at  Paris 
April  10, 1783 ;  died  at  Amemberg,  Switz- 
erland, Oct.  3,  1837.  Married  Louis  Na- 
poleon, a  younger  brother  of  the  emperor, 
Jan.,  1802.     Issue  (see  Line  of  Louis'), 

LINE  OF  LOUIS. 

Married  Hortense  Beauhamais.    Issue : 

1.  Napoleon  Charles,  died  in  Holland 
May  6, 1807. 

2.  Napoleon  Louis,  died  in  Italy  March 
27,  1831. 

3.  Charles  Louis  Napoleon,  Emperor  of 
the  French,  bom  at  the  Tuileries  April  20, 
1808. 

LINE  OF  JEROME. 

Married  Elizabeth  Patterson,  daughter 
of  a  merchant  of  Baltimore,  by  whom  he 
^had  issue: 

Jerome  Bonaparte,  bom  at  Camberwell, 
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England,  in  1806,  now  resident  of  Balti- 
more. He  married  a  Baltimore  lady,  by 
whom  he  had  two  sons. .  Jerome  was  di- 
vorced from  his  wife  by  a  decree  of  the 
emperor  April,  1805,  and  then  married 
Frederica-Catharine-Sophia,  daughter  of 
the  King  of  Wurtemberg,  by  whom  he  had 
issue: 

1.  Jerome  Napoleon,  bom  1814;  died 
1846. 

2.  Jlfa^Ai^ -Letitia-Wilhelmina,  Prin- 
cess of  Montfort,  bom  at  Trieste,  May  27, 
1820 ;  married  Prince  Demidoff,  a  Russian 
of  great  wealth.    She  now  resides  at  Paris. 

3.  JVopo^eore -Joseph-Charles -Paul,  born 
at  Trieste,  Sept.  9, 1822 ;  married  Clotilde, 
daughter  of  Victor  Emanuel,  King  of  Sar- 
dinia.    He  now  resides  at  Paris. 

LINE   OF  ELIZA. 

Married  Felice  Bacciochi,  a  nobleman 
of  Ck)r8ica.  He  was  created  a  prince  by 
Napoleon  when  Eliza  was  created  Grand 
Duchess  of  Tuscany.     She  had  issue : 

1.  JVlapofeone-Eliza,  bom  June  3, 1806, 

2.  Jerome-Charles,  Prince  of  Piombino, 
bom  July  3, 1810,  who  was  killed  by  a  fall 
from  his  horse  at  Rome  in  1838. 

LINE  OF  PAULINE. 

Married  General  Le  Clerc  in  1801.  He 
was  a  man  of  brilliant  genius ;  was  intrast- 
ed  with  an  expedition  to  St.  Domingo,  and 
fell  a  victim  to  the  climate.     No  issue. 

In  1808  she  married  the  Prince  Bor- 
ghese,  who  was  descended  fix)m  one  of  the 
noblest  and  wealthiest  families  of  Italy. 
His  gallery  of  art  was  considered  the  rich- 
est, and  his  villa  the  most  magnificent  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Rome.  His  income 
was  $250,000  per  annum.  She  died  at 
Florence  without  issue. 

LINE  OF  CAROLINE. 

Married,  Jan.,  1800,  Joachim  Murat,  son 
of  a  village  innkeeper,  but  rose  step  by 
step  to  the  throne  of  Naples.  He  was  the 
most  illustrious  general  of  Napoleon's 
army,  and  did  as  much  to  make  him  em- 
peror as  Napoleon  did  to  make  him  king. 
From  his  birth  to  his  death  he  never  knew 
the  passion  of  fear;  eminently  handsome, 
standing  over  six  feet  high,  well  propor- 
tioned, the  possessor  of  a  most  expressive 
countenance,  he  was  considered  the  most 
brilliant  soldier  ever  seen  in  Europe.     He 
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was  admired  by  Napoleon  for  his  military 
abilities  far  above  any  of  his  other  gener- 
als, and  loved  by  him  for  his  goodness  of 
heart.  He  accompanied  Napoleon  in  all 
his  campaigns,  and  was  deep  in  his  confi- 
dence. In  all  the  battles  inscribed  on  the 
monument  in  the  Place  Yendome,  Murat 
is  seen  charging  the  enemy  at  the  head  of 
his  invincible  cavalry.  From  a  general 
of  brigade  he  was  promoted  to  general  of 
division,  to  commander-in-chief  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  to  Marshal  of  France,  Grand 
Admiral,  Prince  of  the  Empire,  Grand  Ea- 
gle of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  Grand  Duke  of 
Berg,  and  of  Cleves ;  and,  by  an  imperial 
decree,  placed  upon  the  throne  of  Naples. 
He  was  shot  at  Pizo,  Oct.  13, 1816,  for  at- 
tempting to  win  back  his  kingdom.    Issue : 

1.  Napoleon-AchWle,  born  1800;  died  in 
Florida,  1847. 

2.  JVapofeon-Lucien-Charles,  bom  May 
16, 1803 ;  married  Miss  Frazer,  of  South 
Carolina. 

3.  Ze^iVia-Josephine,  bom  April  25, 1802 ; 
married  to  Count  Pepoli,  of  Bologna. 

4.  Zouwo-Julia-Caroline,  bom  March  22, 
1805 ;  married  to  Count  Basponi,  of  Ra- 
venna. 

CIVIL,  MILITARY,  AND  JUDICIAL 
GOYERNMENT. 

The  Emptor  governs  the  country  in 
conjunction  with  the  Senate ^  Legislative 
Body^  and  Council  of  State,  He  presides 
at  the  sittings  of  the  Senate  and  Council 
of  State  personally  or  by  deputy,  and  is 
perfectly  independent  of  either  of  these 
bodies,  enjoying  all  the  prerogatives  ap- 
pertaining to  royalty.  His  dotation  from 
the  crown,  or  civil  list,  amounts  to  five 
million  dollars.  The  princes  and  princesses 
of  his  family  enjoy  also  an  annual  dota- 
tion of  $300,000.  The  Emperor  is  merely 
guardian  of  the  state  jewels,  palaces,  libra- 
ries, and  museums,  and  can  not  alienate 
any  of  them  without  the  sanction  of  the 
law.  During  his  reign  he  may  acquire 
private  property  either  by  purchase  or  in- 
heritance. 

The  Senate  numbers  about  one  hund- 
red and  seventy-five  members,  including 
the  marshals,  admirals,  and  cardinals  of 
France ;  it  also  includes  all  princes  above 
the  age  of  eighteen;  they  receive  $6000 
per  annum,  and  are  appointed  for  life.  The 
president  and  vice-president  are  appointed 


by  the  Emperor,  and  their  term  is  for  one 
year.  Their  sittings  are  strictly  private. 
It  is  their  special  duty  to  guard  the  con- 
stitution, regulating  all  matters  at  vari- 
ance with  it.  They  can  refuse  to  sanction 
laws  contrary  to  its  principle,  if  they  would 
be  likely  to  endanger  the  safety  of  the  coun- 
try. The  members  of  the  Senate  are  di- 
vided into  four  bureaux^  or  committees, 
each  committee  examines  the  measures 
laid  before  the  Senate,  and  elects  one  of  its 
body  as  commissioner.  The  members  of 
this  commission  then  name  a  reporter.  The 
Senate  can  not  amend  any  bill  coming 
from  the  government  or  having  been  pass- 
ed by  the  Legislative  Body;  it  can  only 
vote  on  its  expedienc3\  There  must  be 
an  absolute  majority  of  all  the  members  to 
pass  any  measure. 

Council  of  State. — ^The  members  of  this 
body  are  named  by  the  Emperor.  There 
are  about  sixty  in  number,  of  different 
grades,  with  forty  Masters  of  Requests, 
and  forty  auditors.  Ministers  and  princes 
have  the  right  of  voting  in  this  council. 
It  is  divided  into  six  sections:  Finance, 
War  and  Marine,  Justice  and  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, Public  Works,  Agriculture  and  Com- 
merce, Public  Instruction  and  Worship, 
and  Interior.  Under  the  direction  of  the 
Emperor  it  prepares  the  bills  to  be  present- 
ed to  the  Legislative  Body  and  Senate, 
supporting  the  discussion  in  these  bodies. 
It  is  presided  over  by  the  Emperor,  and 
regulates  all  difficulties  that  may  arise  in 
administrative  matters.  Each  member's 
salary  is  $5000  per  annum. 

Legislative  Body. — ^This  body  is  elected 
by  universal  suffrage,  every  35,000  votes 
sending  one  member  to  represent  them. 
There  are  nearly  ten  million  voters  in 
France,  and  send  262  members.  Its  sit- 
tings are  generally  for  three  months,  and 
the  salary  $500  per  month  during  the  ses- 
sion. They  are  elected  for  six  years.  An 
abstract  of  the  proceedings  of  this  body  is 
delivered  to  the  public  press.  It  votes  or 
rejects  the  bills  presented  to  it  by  the  gov- 
emment.  It  can  not  amend  bills  present- 
ed to  it  by  the  Council,  but  may  send 
three  of  its  members  to  support  any  pro- 
posed amendment.  Its  members  are  di- 
vided into  seven  difi^erent  committees, 
each  committee  naming  a  commissioner, 
and  proceeding  the  same  as  the  Senate  in 
appointing  a  reporter.     The  president  and 
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vice-president  are  appointed  by  the  Em- 
peror ;  he  also  adjourns,  dissolves,  or  con- 
vokes the  body  at  his  pleasure. 

Council  of  Ministers, — This  council  is 
composed  of  ten  ministers,  viz.,  Minister 
of  State  and  of  the  Imperial  Household, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Minister  of 
War,  Minister  of  Marine,  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance, Minister  of  Public  Worship  and  In- 
struction, Minister  of  Algeria  and  the  Col- 
onies, Minister  of  the  Interior,  Minister  of 
Justice  and  Keeper  of  the  Seals,  Minister 
of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Public 
Works.  The  salary  of  each  minister  is 
$20,000  per  annum.  Collectively  they  de- 
Uberate  on  all  that  pertains  to  the  author- 
ity of  the  Emperor,  the  safety  of  his  gov- 
ernment, and  the  policy  of  the  empire. 
Individually  their  titles  designate  their 
duties.  Each  minister  is  responsible  to  the 
Emperor  alone,  and  only  as  far  as  his  indi- 
vidual department  is  concerned. 

The  Order  of  the  Legion  of  Honor, ^Thaa 
order  was  established  in  1802.  The  Em- 
peror is  grand  master.  The  grand  chan- 
cellor keeps  the  seal  of  the  order,  and  is 
assisted  in  his  duties  by  a  council  of  ten 
members  and  a  secretary  generaL  It  has 
over  55,000  members,  divided  into  grand 
crosses,  grand  oflScers,  commanders,  oflS- 
cers,  and  chevaliers.  Nearly  every  crown- 
ed head  in  Europe  is  a  member. 

Legion  of  Honor  and  Army, — The  deco- 
ration is  a  star  surmounted  by  a  crown.  In 
the  centre  of  the  star  is  a  picture  of  Na- 
poleon I.,  encircled  with  oak  and  laurel 
leaves,  with  the  motto,  '•^  Napoleon,  Emper- 
or  des  Frangais ;"  on  the  reverse,  *  *  Honneur 
et  Patrie,^^  The  qualifications  of  admis- 
sion are  twenty  years  of  distinguished  serv- 
ice either  in  civil  or  military,  departments ; 
but  in  times  of  war  deeds  of  extraordinary 
valor  mny  be  rewarded  by  admission,  or  if 
in  the  order  by  promotion.  All  persons 
in  the  army  or  navy,  who  have  been  ad- 
mitted since  1852,  receive  a  pension  of — 
first  grand  crosses,  $600  per  annum ;  grand 
officers,  $400;  commanders,  $200;  officers, 
$100 ;  members,  $50.  All  officers  are  nom- 
inated for  life.  Attached  to  this  order  is 
the  Maisona  Imperiales  Napoleons;  an  edu- 
cational establishment  devoted  to  the  in- 
struction of  the  sisters,  daughters,  and 
nieces  of  members  of  the  order.  It  was 
established  by  Napoleon  I.  Fdur  hundred 
pupils  receive  here  a  finished  education  at 
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the  expense  of  the  government.  They  all 
dress  in  black,  with  black  bonnets,  and  are 
subject  to  the  most  rigid  discipline.  To 
obtain  permission  to  visit  the  Institute,  ad- 
dress the  grand  chancellor  of  the  order, 
Rue  de  LiUe. 

Army. — ^The  present  force  of  the  French 
army  is  about  762,765  men  (including  the 
gendarmes),  and  1200  guns ;  cavalry, 
100,000,  including  1500  for  Algeria.  It  is 
commanded  by  ten  marshals,  at  the  head 
of  whom  is  the  Emperor,  ninety  generals 
of  division,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  of 
brigade.  The  Garde  Imperial  consists  of 
about  30,000  men,  comprising  nine  regi- 
ments of  Zouaves,  Voltigeurs,  Grenadiers, 
Chasseurs,  and  Gendarmes,  a  division  of 
cavalry,  and  two  regiments  of  artillery. 
In  all  ceremonies  these  troops  have  prece- 
dence over  the  rest  of  the  army. 

The  Emperor's  Household  and  Body- 
Guard, — The  Cent  Gardes,  or  body-guard, 
consists  of  a  colonel,  lieutenant  colonel, 
and  221  officers  and  men,  who  take  prece- 
dence of  all  other  soldiers.  They  surround 
the  Emperor  on  all  state  occasions,  are 
magnificently  mounted,  and  wear  a  blue 
uniform.  The  Household  consists  of  4  gov- 
ernors: one  for  the  Louvre,  one  for  the 
Tuileries,  one  for  St.  Cloud,  and  one  for 
Elys6e  Napoleon ;  1  grand  almoner,  2  as- 
sistant almoners;  a  grand  marshal;  a 
vicar  general ;  an  ecclesiastical  master  of 
ceremonies,  4  chaplains,  a  grand  chamber- 
lain, 11  chamberlains,  a  grand  equerry,  7 
equerries,  a  private  secretary,  grand  mas- 
ter of  the  chase  and  6  assistants,  grand 
master  of  ceremonies  and  4  assistants,  a 
commandant  of  the  military  household,  an 
adjutant  general,  10  aids-de-camp,  2  treas- 
urers, 23  physicians  and  surgeons;  some 
90  persons  in  all,  in  addition  to  other  mi- 
nor officers.  The  Household  of  the  Empress 
consists  in  a  grand  master  of  the  palace,  2 
chamberlains,  an  equerry,  a  grand  mistress 
of  the  palace,  a  lady  of  honor,  and  12  maids 
of  honor. 

The  Navy  of  France,  which  has  been 
rapidly  increasing  the  past  year,  numbers 
now  about  531  vessels  in  active  service. 
Over  one  hundred  are  steamers  of  about 
12,000  horse  power.  There  are  12,411 
guns  now  afloat. 

The  National  Guard  amounts  to  about 
40,000  men.  Its  officers  are  appointed  by 
the  Emperor.    All  Frenchmen  are  obliged 
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to  serve  between  the  ages  of  25  and  50. 
It  is  under  the  control  of  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior.  It  may  be  dissolved  or  reor- 
ganized at  any  moment  by  the  will  of  the 
Emperor.  A  very  capital  institution  has 
been  recently  organized  in  France,  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  subscriptions  of  young 
men  not  belonging  to  the  army,  which, 
when  it  amounts  to  $360,  the  military  au- 
thorities are  obliged  to  find  a  substitute, 
if  the  subscriber  should  be  drawn  for  con- 
scription in  the  army. 

FortificaHom  of  Paris, — Paris  is  consid- 
ered at  the  present  time  one  of  the  best 
fortified  cities  in  the  world.  In  1841  about 
$30,000,000  were  granted  for  completing 
the  present  fortifications.  At  an  average 
distance  outside  the  octroi  walls  of  about 
one  and  a  half  miles  runs  a  wall  about  47 
feet  high,  bastioned  and  terraced ;  in  addi- 
tion to  which  there  are  seventeen  outworks 
or  forts,  which  include  the  'principal  sub- 
urbs of  Paris,  and  command  the  approach 
in  every  direction.  They  are  calculated 
for  2760  gun-carriages,  675  rampart  guns, 
2238  mortars  or  cannon,  and  20,000  mus- 
kets. 

COURTS,  TRIBUNALS,  AND  CIVIL 
ADMINISTRATION. 
Of  this  elaborate  system  of  jurispru- 
dence, known  as  the  "Code  Napoleon," 
we  have  not  space  to  enter  into  detail; 
we  shall  merely  glance  at  one  or  two  of  its 
departments  about  which  our  own  citizens 
know  the  least.  This  code,  which  was  the 
first  uniform  system  of  laws  the  French 
monarchy  ever  possessed,  was  formed  per- 
sonally by  Napoleon  I.,  assisted  by  the 
most  eminent  lawyers  and  enlightened 
men  of  the  time.  It  was  drawn  with  con- 
summate skill  and  wisdom,  and  remains 
to-day  not  only  the  code  of  France,  but 
of  nearlj'  all  Europe.  The  police  is  the 
best  regulated  in  the  world.  Trial  by  jury, 
except  in  politic^d  causes,  is  the  inestima- 
ble boon  of  every  citizen.  Justice  be- 
tween man  and  man  is  administered  on 
sound  principles  by  unimpeached  tribunals. 
Education  has  become  part  of  the  regular 
business  of  the  state.  All  schools,  acad- 
emies, and  colleges  are  placed  under  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  who  pre- 
sides over  the  imperial  counsel.  The  Min- 
ister of  Justice  presides  over,  and  is  the 
supreme  head  of,  all  the  courts. 


High  Court  o/*  JtMftce.— Established  for 
the  purpose  of  trying  and  judging  persons 
accused  of  conspiracies  against  the  Emper- 
or or  state.  It  has  two  departments,  a 
"Chamber  of  Accusation"  and  a  "Cham- 
ber of  Judgment."  There  is  a  jury  of  86 
members  from  the  Councils  General. 

Court  of  Cassation. — ^This  is  the  supreme 
court  of  appeals  on  all  points  of  law.  It 
is  presided  over  by  a  president,  3  vice- 
presidents,  and  45  counselors. 

Court  of  A  ccounts,— This  court  has  charge 
over  all  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of 
the  country.  It  is  presided  over  by  a 
president,  3  vice-presidents,  and  18  mas- 
ters of  accounts;  a  procureur  general,  a 
register,  and  eighty  counselors,  who  ex- 
amine accounts. 

Court  Imperial  of  Paris. — Divided  into 
six  chambers ;  four  for  trial  of  civil  cases 
and  two  criminal.  It  is  presided  over  by 
a  president,  6  vice-presidents,  60  judges,  a 
procureur  general,  a  register,  6  advocates, 
and  11  deputy  advocates.  In  one  of  the 
chambers  is  held  the  Court  of  Assize, 
which  tries  more  serious  offenses,  entail- 
ing the  punishment  of  death,. etc.  It  con- 
sists of  3  judges  chosen  by  the  president. 

Tribunal  of  Commerce. — ^Presided  over 
by  a  president  elected  by  vote  from  the 
most  influential  merchants,  10  judges,  and 
16  deputy  judges.  Their  jurisdiction  ex- 
tends over  all  matters  of  a  commercial  na- 
ture. 

Juge  de  Paix. — ^There  are  twelve  of  these 
admirable  courts  in  Paris,  and  much  they 
are  wanted  in  our  own  country.  No  ac- 
tion can  be  brought  until  the  plaintiff  has 
summoned  the  defendant  before  a  juge  de 
paix,  whose  duty  it  is  to  try  by  all  means 
in  his  power  to  effect  a  reconciliation.  If 
failing,  the  case  must  then  be  tried.  As 
a  general  thing,  two  thirds  of  the  law- 
suits that  otherwise  would  occur  are  avoid- 
ed in  this  manner.  The  juge  de  paix  has 
jurisdiction  over  all  matters  amounting  to 
$20  without  appeal,  and  $40  with  appeal. 
He  decides  all  actions  between  landlord 
and  tenant,  travelers  and  lodging-house 
keepers  on  loss  of  articles  taken  from 
rooms,  damage  of  furniture,  rooms,  etc. 

Tr^nal  of  Premiere  Instance  of  the  Seine. 
— This  court  decides  all  cases  of  appeal 
broufrht  from  the  juge  de  paix,  and  has  ju- 
risdiction over  all  matters  relating  to  per- 
sonal property  to  the  amount  of  $300.  It 
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is  divided  into  ten  chambers,  presided  over 
by  1  president,  8  vice-presidents,  66  judges, 
8  supplementary  judges,  a  procureur  im- 
perial, 22  deputy  procureurs,  1  chief  regis- 
ter, 42  sworn  registers.  It  extends  over 
the  whole  Department  of  the  Seine. 

Tribunal  of  Simple  Justice, — This  court 
decides  all  breaches  of  the  police  regula- 
tions where  the  penalty  is  small. 

Council  of  A  rlniration  (Des  prud  homines), 
— This  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  and  best 
regulated  establishments  in  Paris.  It  was 
founded  for  the  purpose  of  settling  disputes 
between  master  and  man  in  an  amicable 
manner,  and  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty 
are  satisfactorily  adjusted  by  the  court. 
The  council  is  composed  of  foremen  and 
master  mechanics,  elected  by  the  dififerent 
trades,  one  half  being  employers  and  the 
other  foremen.  The  different  trades  are 
divided  into  fpur  classes,  a  council  to  each 
class,  so  that  the  most  intricate  dispute  is 
decided  by  the  custom  of  the  trade.  How 
desirable  it  would  be  to  have  such  a  court 
in  our  cities,  as  judges  have  to  decide  on 
matters  of  which,  in  many  cases,  they  most 
be  entirely  ignorant. 

Mayors, — ^There  are  twelve  mayors  in 
Paris,  one  to  each  arrondissement,  whose 
duty  relates  to  the  civil  administration  of 
the  city.  They  sit  every  day  from  12 
until  2.  The  Prefect  of  tiie  Department 
of  the  Seine  is  the  head  mayor. 

The  Police. — The  Minister  of  the  Interior 
is  the  supreme  head  of  the  police ;  under 
him  acts  the  prefect  of  police  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Seine,  who  is  also  presi- 
dent of  the  council  of  health,  composed  of 
20  members,  all  of  whom  are  surgeons, 
chemists,  or  physicians,  whose  jurisdiction 
extends  over  all  the  sanitary  affairs  of  the 
capital.  Paris  is  divided  into  48  quarters ; 
in  each  quarter  resides  a  commissaire  of  po- 
lice, whose  duty  it  is  to  make  the  primary 
examination  of  criminals,  and  attend  to  the 
cleansing  and  lighting  of  their  respective 
section.  They  are  in  continual  communi- 
cation with  the  people,  attending  with  dis- 
patch to  all  their  wants.  At  night  each 
^  commissaire  has  a  colored  glass  lamp  hung 
at  his  door.  There  are  some  two  or  three 
divisions  of  the  administration,  divided 
into  some  15  different  bureaus ;  each  bu- 
reau has  its  different  duty  assigned  to  it — 
such  as  strikes  among  workmen,  children 
abandoned  by  their  parents,  licenses  to 
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prostitutes,  suicides,  accidental  deaths, 
gaming-houses,  theatres  and  public  balls, 
restoration  of  lost  articles,  watering  and 
lighting  the  streets,  public  carriages,  the 
sale  of  unwholesome  victuals,  repression 
of  vagrancy,  weight  and  measures — in 
short,  every  thing  is  so  perfectly  arranged 
and  classified  that  the  administration  is 
like  perfect  clock-work,  and  Paris  is  to- 
day the  best  governed  city  in  the  world. 

Prisons  and  Correctional  Establishments. 
— ^The  former  are  nine  in  number,  includ- 
ing the  military  prison,  which  is  under  the 
charge  of  the  Minister  of  War.  Several 
of  these  have  acquired  a  dreadful  notoriety 
from  the  deeds  perpetrated  in  them  during 
the  fury  of  a  great  revolution.  The  prin- 
cipal ones  are  the  following:  La  Force, 
which  is  reserved  solely  for  persons  await^ 
ing  trial.  It  contains  1200  separate  cells, 
and  is  distinguished  by  its  classification  of 
prisoners,  and  its  excellent  sanitary  regu- 
lations. Every  cell  has  a  bed,  gas-burner, 
and  water-closet,  with  a  good  ventilation, 
and  an  apparatus  for  the  distribution  of 
warm  air.  The  cost  of  this  establishment 
is  about  $20,000  annually.  St,  Pelaffrie, 
recently  converted  partly  into  a  political 
prison,  and  partly  into  a  kind  of  hulks  for 
convicts  whose  punishment  is  of  short  du- 
ration. St.  Lazare,  a  great  female  prison 
for  criminals  committed  for  trial  or  for 
short  duration ;  if  for  over  that  time  they 
are  sent  to  Maison  Central,  It  contains 
over  1200  cells.  There  is  also  in  this  pris- 
on an  infirmary  for  prostitutes,  containing 
about  850  beds.  It  has  generally  an  av- 
erage of  about  1000  inmates,  land  receives 
annually  10,000  prisoners.  Dqf6t  des  Con- 
dammes  for  criminals  condemned  to  the 
hulks  or  to  death,  and  remarkable  for  be- 
ing at  once  light,  airy,  and  healthy,  and 
yet  one  of  the  strongest  places  of  custody 
ever  erected.  The  average  number  of  pris- 
oners is  about  850.  Maison  Centrale  d^  Edu- 
cation Correctiondle,  which  has  much  the 
air  and  style  of  a  feudal  castle.  This  pris- 
on is  for  young  male  offenders  under  the 
age  of  16  years,  who  are  considered  incapa- 
ble of  judgment.  They  are  here  taught 
some  trade,  and  educated  up  to  the  age  of 
20  years.  The  prisons  to  which  the  most 
mournful  interest  is  attached  are  the  Palais 
du  Temple,  from  which  Louis  XVI.  was  led 
forth  to  the  scaffold ;  The  Condergerie,  from 
which  Marie  Antoinette  was  led  forth  to 
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the  same  fate.  The  Military  Prison^  for- 
merly VAbbaye^  the  most  gloomy  of  all  the 
Parisian  dungeons,  and,  during  the  Reign 
of  Terror,  a  perfect  den  of  horrors.  Per- 
mission is  seldom  granted  to  visit  this 
prison ;  it  may  be  obtained  by  applying  to 
the  Minister  of  War.  The  Morgue,  signi- 
fying to  scrutinize ;  this  is  a  place  where 
the  bodies  of  strangers  found  drowned,  or 
having  met  with  death  accidentally,  are 
exposed  behind  a  glass  case  three  days, 
that  they  may  be  recognized  by  their 
friends.  Their  clothes  are  hung  up  beside 
them  as  an  additional  clew  to  their  discov- 
e)cy.  After  three  days'  exposure,  if  their 
bodies  are  not  claimed,  they  are  buried  at 
the  expense  of  the  public.  The  average 
is  over  one  per  day ;  some  days  three  or 
four  may  be  seen  at  the  same  time. 

Children  horn  in  France  of  American  Pa^ 
rents. — ^The  laws  of  France  make  it  incum- 
bent on  every  foreigner,  as  well  as  native, 
that  three  days  after  the  birth  of  a  child 
it  shall  be  taken,  either  by  the  father  or 
medical  attendant,  to  the  mayor  of  the 
arrondissement,  and  there  have  the  birth 
properly  registered.  Two  witnesses  are 
also  necessary  to  sign  the  register.  Any 
person  neglecting  to  comply  with  the  con- 
ditions of  the  law  is  liable  to  fine  or  impris- 
onment. Any  child  bom  in  France  of 
American  parents  is  entitled  to  all  the 
rights  of  a  native  if  claimed  cne  year  after 
becoming  of  age. 

Deaths  of  Americana  in  France. — In  the 
event  of  death,  notice  must  be  given  to  the 
mayor  of  the  arrondissement  by  the  rela- 
tives or  friends  of  the  deceased.  The  may- 
or immediately  appoints  a  physician,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the 
death,  and  the  body  can  not  be  interred 
until  an  order  has  been  given  to  that  ef- 
fect, and  that  only  at  the  end  of  forty-eight 
hours  after  dissolution.  The  juge  de  paix 
may  place  his  seal  on  the  papers  or  effects 
of  the  deceased  at  the  instigation  of  any 
interested  party,  and  place  them  in  the 
hands  of  a  notary  public. 

EDUCATIONAL  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

The  University  of  Paris,  founded  by 
Charlemagne,  and  long  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  in  Europe,  was  suppressed  at 
the  Revolution,  and  an  entirelj'  new  sys- 
tem of  education  adopted :  at  the  head  of 
this   system  is  placed  the  University  of 


France,  which,  properly  speaking,  is  only 
a  board  of  education,  consisting  of  a  coun- 
cil of  nine  members,  presided  over  by  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  as  grand 
master,  and  having  under  him  twenty-two 
inspectors  general  of  studies.  The  most 
extensive  school  of  Paris  is  the  Academy, 
consisting  of  five  Faculties :  Science,  with 
ten  ordinary  and  eight  supplementary  pro- 
fessorships ;  Letters,  with  twelve  ordinary 
and  seven  supplementary ;  Law,  with  sev- 
enteen ordinary  and  eight  supplementary ; 
Theology,  with  six  ordinary'  and  five  sup- 
plementary; and  Medicine,  with,  twenty- 
six  ordinary.  After  the  Academy  come 
the  College  Royal  de  France,  with  twenty- 
seven  professors ;  the  College  attached  to 
the  Musee  d^Histoire  NaJbarette,  with  fif- 
teen ;  the  colleges  of  Louis  le  Grand,  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte,  St.  Louis,  and  Charle- 
magne, attended  each  by  about  1000  pupils. 
The  Ecole  Polytechnique,  established  in  the 
buildings  of  the  old  College  de  Navarre,  a 
celebrated  institution,  in  which  the  great- 
est mathematicians  which  France  has  pro- 
duced have  been  teachers,  and  not  a  few 
of  them  have  been  formed. — The  Ecole  Cen- 
traU  des  Arts  et  Manufactures,  for  the  edu- 
cation of  engineers,  directors  of  manu&c- 
tories,  builders,  etc. — The  Ecole  Normale, 
for  training  professors  of  higher  grade,  and 
several  Ecoles  Normale  Elemmtaire  for  or- 
dinary male  and  female  teachers. — Ecole 
des  Fonts  et  Chausseurs,  consisting  of  about 
100  pupils  taken  from  the  Ecole  Polytech- 
nique to  be  instructed  in  all  the  branches 
of  civil  engineering. — Ecole  des  Minis,  kept 
in  the  magnificent  Hotel  de  Vend6me,  with 
a  full  complement  of  professors  in  every 
branch  relating  to  mining  operations,  and 
a  most  valuable  mineral  museum  which 
fills  fifteen  rooms,  and  contains  the  geo- 
logical collection  of  the  Paris  Museum, 
formed  by  Cuvier  and  Brongniart. — Ecole 
des  Chartes :  a  school  for  studjnng  and  de- 
ciphering ancient  MSS. — Ecole  des  Langues 
Orientaks  F>Va7ife«,  with  seven  professors. 
— Ecde  de  Pharmacie,  with  ten  professors, 
and  the  sole  power  of  licensing  apothe- 
caries, who  can  not  practice  until  exam- 
ined here. — Ecole  gratuite  de  Dessin,  de 
Mathematique,  et  de  Sculpture  d*  Ornament, 
a  kind  of  Mechanic  Institute. — Ecole  spe- 
ciale  gratuite  de  Dessin  pour  le  Jeunesse  Per- 
Sonne,  in  which  young  women  intended  for 
the  arts  or  similar  professions  have  the 
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means  of  stadying  figures,  landscapes, 
flowers,  etc. — Palais  et  Ecde  des  Bmux 
Arts,  in  which  gratuitous  lectures  on  all 
subjects  connected  with  the  arts  are  given 
by  twenty-one  professors. — Ecole  Veteri- 
naire,  a  celebrated  establishment,  not  in 
Paris,  but  at  Alfort,  in  its  vicinity. — Con- 
servcUoire  de  Musique  et  de  Declamation,  for 
the  instruction  of  both  sexes  in  music, 
singing,  and  declamation,  by  a  numerous 
body  of  first-class  professors,  male  and  fe- 
male ;  and  numerous  primary  schools,  su- 
perior, and  infant  schools. 

PALACES  OF  THE  TUILERIES  AND  LOUVRE. 

Napoleon  I.  conceived  the  design  of  con- 
necting the  Tuileries  with  the  old  Louvre, 
leaving  it  to  his  nephew  to  consummate 
that  noble  work.  In  1848,  the  Provisional 
Government  signeid  a  decree  to  commence 
operations ;  but  it  was  not  until  1852  that 
the  present  emperor  decreed  five  million 
dollars  for  the  purpose.  The  name  of 
Tuileries  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  all 
the  tiles  (tidies)  used  in  Paris  were  former- 
ly manufactured  on  its  site.  The  celebra- 
ted personages  who  have  inhabited  this 
palace,  and  the  political  events  that  have 
occurred  there,  make  it  a  most  remarkable 
place,  and  one  to  which  we  should  devote 
some  little  space.  In  1564,  that  cruel  and 
perfidious  princess,  Catharine  de  Medicis, 
purchased  the  ground  and  commenced  the 
present  palace.  Philibert  Delorme  was 
the  architect.  It  was  much  improved  un- 
der Louis  XIII.  and  XIV.  Here,  in  1572, 
the  wicked  founder  of  this  palace  gave  a 
fete.  A  few  days  before  the  massacre  of 
St.  Barthel^my  there  was  an  allegorical 
representation,  in  which  all  the  nobility. 
Catholics,  and  Protestants  present  were 
actors.  During  the  performance,  the  King 
of  Navarre,  and  other  Huguenots,  was  pre- 
vented by  Charles  IX.  and  his  brothers 
from  entering  Paradise ;  they  were  pushed 
into  Hell,  and  kept  there  some  time.  This 
was  very  significant,  for  four  days  after 
the  horrible  massacre  took  place,  the 
whole  having  been  arranged  before  the 
fete ;  and  there,  amid  the  charms  of  mu- 
sic and  dancing,  100,000  souls  were  sent 
unprepared  to  meet  their  Maker.  It  is 
horrible  to  think  that  a  woman  could  im- 
agine and  coolly  prepare  a  ballet  on  the 
massacre,  arranged  beforehand,  of  part  of 
a  nation  over  which  she  reigned.  Lou- 
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is  XIV.  resided  here  until  the  comple- 
tion of  Versailles.  It  was  then  occupied 
by  families  of  persons  attached  to  the 
court  until  the  return  of  Louis  XIV.  This 
palace  is  a  landmark  on  every  page  of  the 
revolutions  of  Paris.  In  June,  1792,  the 
mob  entered  it;  in  August  of  the  same 
year  the  Swiss  Guard  were  murdered  in  it. 
It  was  the  official  residence  of  the  First 
Consul ;  also  of  the  imperial  court.  Aft- 
er the  restoration.  King  Charles  X.  and 
the  royal  family  resided  there.  The  mob 
entered  it  again  in  1830  and  drove  out  the 
king.  It  was  the  residence  of  Louis  Phi- 
lippe until  the  Revolution  of  1848,  when  a 
party  of  rioters,  in  company  with  some 
loose  girls,  occupied  the  apartments  for  ten 
days.  They  turned  the  king's  and  queen's 
bedrooms  into  dining-rooms.  Every  thing 
they  could  lay  their  hands  on  they  made 
subservient  to  their  will,  celebrating  their 
orgies  night  and  day  in  the  most  magnifi- 
cent apartments  of  the  palace.  In  1849  it 
was  -occupied  as  a  gallery  for  the  exhibi- 
tion of  paintings.  Since  then  it  has  been 
the  city  residence  of  the  imperial  family. 
The  fa9ade  facing  the  garden  of  the  Tuil- 
eries is  about  1000  feet  in  length,  running 
from  Rue  Rivoli  to  the  Seine.  The  style 
of  architecture  is  mixed.  The  first  or 
lower  floor  columns  are  Ionic,  the  second 
Corinthian,  the  third  Composite.  At  the 
extreme  of  this.  fa9ade  we  see  two  lofty  pa- 
vilions, with  remarkably  high  roofs  and 
chimneys.  The  one  on  Rue  Rivoli  is  call- 
ed Pavilion  Marsan,  the  one  toward  the 
Seine  PaviUon  de  Flore,  Napoleon  I.  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  uniting  the  palace  of  the 
Tuileries  with  that  of  the  Louvre,  which 
stood  parallel  with  it  at  over  one  quarter 
of  a  mile  distant;  but  political  events 
transpired  which  prevented  his  carrying 
out  his  designs.  It  was  left  for  the  pres- 
ent emperor  to  finish  this  stupendous  un- 
dertaking. In  1852  he  decreed  five  mil- 
lions of  dollars  for  that  purpose,  and  we 
see  in  what  a  remarkably  short  space  of 
time  this  colossal  work  was  finished.  From 
the  court  behind  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries 
we  enter  into  the  Place  du  Carrousel,  It 
was  here  that  Louis  XIV.  gave  that  splen- 
did tournament  in  1612,  which  was  attend- 
ed  by  guests  from  all  parts  of  the  civilized 
world.  It  was  here  also  that  Napoleon  re- 
ceived that  magnificent  but  ill-fated  army 
previous  to  their  departure  on  the  Russian 
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campaign.  There  are  four  principal  is- 
sues from  this  place,  two  on  Rue  Kivoli, 
and  two  on  the  Quai  du  Louvre.  This 
place  is  separated  from  the  court  by  an  el- 
egant railing,  with  three  entrances;  two 
are  adorned  with  statues.  Before  the  cen- 
tral one  is  the  Trimjnphal  Arch  erected  by- 
Napoleon  I.  in  1806  at  a  cost  of  nearly 
$300,000.  During  the  first  empire  it  was 
crowned  by  four  antique  horses  from  the 
Piazza  St,  Mark  at  Venice.  They  were 
restored  by  the  Allies  in  1815 ;  and  in  1828 
the  present  chariot  with  four  horses  were 
executed  by  Bosio.  Interior  of  the  TuiU 
eries. — Open  to  visitors  on  Sundays  in  the 
absence  of  the  court,  by  permission  from 
the  adjutant  general  of  the  palace.  The 
following  is  the  usual  style  of  the  letter  to 
be  written,  which  must  be  sent  by  post, 
franked : 

Monsieur  le  Ministre  (or  Jf.  le  Directeur^  ac- 
cording to  the  functions  of  the  party  addressed), 
— J'oee  vous  demander  la  faveur  de  m'accorder 
un  permis  pour  visiter,  moi  et  ma  famille  (insert 
the  name  of  the  places).  J'ai  I'honneur  d'etre, 
Monsieur,  votre  trds  humble  serviteur  (sign  name 
and  address). 

If  the  writer  does  not  receive  an  answer 
to  this  message  within  two  or  three  days, 
he  will  do  well  to  call  at  the  proper  office, 
or  apply  at  the  office  of  the  hotel.  The 
ground  floor  of  the  southern  wing  has  been 
fitted  up  for  the  Empress  Eugenie.  These 
apartments  were  formerly  occupied  by 
Louis  Philippe,  Madame  Adelaide,  and  the 
Prince  and  Princess  de  Joinville.  The 
northern  wing  and  Pavilion  Marsan  were 
occupied  by  the  Duke  and  Duchess  de  Ne- 
mours, Duke  and  Duchess  Montpensier, 
Duke  and  Duchess  d'Aumale,  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Orleans,  and  Count  de  Paris, 
and  their  attendants.  The  apartments  of 
the  Empress,  entered  by  the  PaviUon  de 
Flore^  can  not  be  visited  by  strangers,  and 
the  state  apartments,  as  we  before  said, 
only  in  the  absence  of  the  Emperor,  The 
entrance  to  these  apartments  is  up  the 
Escalier  de  la  Chapelle,  which  gives  access 
to  the  antechamber.  The  antique  ceiling 
of  this  apartment  formerly  decorated  the 
sleeping  apartment  of  La  Reme  Blanche^ 
and  was  brought  from  Vincennes.  To  the 
left  of  this  apartment  is  the  theatre,  used 
as  a  supper-room  on  ball  nights ;  it  is  ca- 
pable of  accommodating  800  persons.  Op- 
posite this,  on  the  ground  floor,  is  the^to^e 
Chapel.     The  visitor  is  next  conducted  to 


the  Salle  de  la  Paix.  This  magnificent 
hall  is  used  as  a  ballroom.  Over  the 
mantle-piece  is  a  splendid  equestrian  por- 
trait of  the  Emperor,  by  MuUer.  In  the 
hall  is  placed  the  silver  statue  of  peace 
presented  to  Napoleon  I.  by  the  city  of 
Paris,  after  the  Treaty  of  Amiens.  You 
now  enter  the  most  magnificent  apartment 
of  the  palace ;  it  is  used  as  a  ballroom  on 
state  occasions.  The  walls  are  gold  and 
white ;  the  furniture  green  silk,  damask, 
and  gold.  The  names  of  the  great  battles 
of  Napoleon  I.  are  inscribed  over  the  gal- 
lery^  and  the  busts  of  all  his  distinguished 
generals  and  portraits  of  many  of  them 
adorn  the  walls.  The  next  apartment  is 
the  Salle  BlanCy  or  cardroom ;  the  Salon 
d'Apollony  and  then  the  Salle  du  Trone, 
The  hangings  are  of  dark  red  velvet  em- 
broidered with  gold ;  the  carpet,  of  Gobe- 
lins manufacture,  cost  nearly  $100,000; 
the  throne  stands  opposite  the  windows, 
over  which  b  a  canopy  of  red  velvet  em- 
broidered with  bees  in  gold.  Next  is  the 
salon  Louis  XIV.,  which  contains  the  fol- 
lowing pictures:  Louis  XIV,  presenting 
his  grandson  Philip  V.  to  the  grandees  of 
Spain ;  his  full-length  portrait  in  his  sev- 
enteenth year ;  and  also  his  portrait  as  a 
child,  together  with  that  of  Anne  of  Aus- 
tria and  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  Next  to 
this  is  the  Gallery  de  Diner^  or  dining-room 
on  state  occasions.  Behind  these  are  the 
private  apartments  of  the  Emperor^  but 
these  are  not  shown.  A  fee  of  two  francs 
is  usually  given,  although  "strictly  pro- 
hibited" on  your  ticket. 

The  Old  Louvre^  which  has  recently  been 
connected  with  the  Tuileries  by  the  New 
Louvre^  is  considered,  in  an  architectural 
point  of  view,  to  be  unequaled,  especially 
the  eastern  front,  by  any  building  in  the 
city.  Its  famous  colonnade,  known  as  the 
Colonnade  du  Louvre^  is  considered  one  of 
the  chefs-d'oeuvre  of  the  age  of  Louis 
XIV.,  under  whom  it  was  erected.  It  is 
composed  of  28  double  Corinthian  columns. 
The  facade  is  525  feet  in  length.  The 
magnificent  gateway  in  the  centre  pro- 
duces a  grand  efiect.  The  gates  are  of 
bronze,  and  were  made  by  the  order  of 
Napoleon.  On  the  site  of  the  present  pal- 
ace formerly  stood  the  hunting-seat  of 
Dagobert.  Under  Philip  Augustus  there 
stood  on  the  same  spot  a  castle  to  defend 
the  river,  in  the  centre  of  which  rose  the 
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famous  Tower  of  the  Louvre,  which  was  used 
as  a  state  prison,  and  several  persons  of 
rank  were  confined  there  under  Charles  X. 
and  Charles  XI.  Francis  commenced  the 
present  buildings.  It  was  from  the  south- 
em  window  of  the  eastern  front  that 
Charles  IX.  fired  on  the  victims  of  St. 
Barthelemy.  Louis  XIV.  having  been  di- 
verted from  the  Louvre  to  the  building  of 
Versailles,  it  remained  imfinished  until 
1806,  when  Napoleon  had  it  completed. 
The  design  of  the  palace  is  a  perfect  square, 
being  over  500  feet  on  each  side.  Its  court 
is  one  of  the  most  beautifully  decorated  in 
Europe.  The  order  of  the  four  fa9ades  is 
principally  Corinthian,  or  Composite.  It 
is  brilliantly  lighted  at  night  with  24 
bronze  gas-lamps.  This  palace  has  been 
inhabited  by  many  persons  of  great  his- 
torical celebrity,  among  which  were  Hen- 
ry III.,  Henry  IV.,  Loub  XIII.,  Louis 
XIV.,  Charles  IX.,  and  Henrietta,  widow 
of  Charles  I.  of  England.  It  is  beyond 
the  limits  of  this  volume  to  give  a  detailed 
account  of  either  the  exterior  or  interior 
of  the  magnificent  additions  made  by  the 
present  Emperor  in  the  connection  of  the 
two  palaces. 

We  described  in  a  hasty  manner  the  in- 
terior of  the  Tuileries,  which  are  occupied 
by  the  court  as  the  state  apartments,  and 
the  private  apartments  of  the  Emperor  and 
Empress.  Part  of  the  New  Louvre  is  oc- 
cupied as  offices  by  the  Minister  of  State 
and  Minister  of  the  Interior.  Here  are 
also  the  barracks  of  the  Cent  Gardes,  the 
apartments  of  the  domestics  of  the  palace, 
the  imperial  stables,  imperial  riding-school, 
the  library  of  the  Louvre,  containing  some 
90,000  volumes.  This  was  formerly  the 
private  library  of  Louis  Philippe. 

Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  two  pal- 
aces, with  their  connecting  wings,  may 
be  formed  when  we  inform  our  readers 
that  the  whole  covers  over  sixty  acres  of 
ground. 

As  catalogues  descriptive  of  the  works 
of  art  contained  in  the  Louvre  are  sold  at 
the  entrance,  we  intend  only  to  mention 
the  principal  apartments,  and  principal 
works  contained  therein.  The  whole  of 
the  Louvre  has  been  occupied  as  a  museum 
since  the  days  of  Louis  XV,  There  is  no 
fee  demanded  or  expected  by  the  custodians 
in  charge  of  this  vast  collection,  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  fee  for  taking  charge 
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of  canes,  umbrellas,  and  parasols,  none  of 
which  are  allowed  in  the  museum.  The 
public  are  admitted  every  day  except  Mon- 
day. 

First  in  order  is  the  Salle  des  Caryatides, 
which  contains  the  well-known  antique  of 
Cvpid  and  the  Centaury  The  next  contains 
the  colossal  statue  of  Melpomene ;  here  are 
also  some  fine  mosaics  representing  Vic- 
tory, the  Nile,  the  Po,  the  Danube,  and  the 
Glommen.  The  next  apartment  contains 
the  celebrated  antique  called  Diana  a  la 
Biche,  Then  follows  the  entrance  to  the 
Place  Napoleon  III,  The  ceiling  is  orna- 
mented with  a  beautitul  fresco  of  Prome- 
theus with  the  heavenly  fire.  "We  next 
enter  a  series  of  rooms,  once  occupied  by 
Anne  of  Austria,  containing  some  beautiful 
antiques,  among  which  is  that  of  Apollo 
Lycien  and  Bacchus,  The  ceilings  are 
adorned  with  frescoes  of  various  mytho- 
logical subjects.  The  collection  in  this 
suite  of  apartments  amounts  to  nearly  one 
thousand  objects,  consisting  of  vases,  stat- 
ues or  busts,  animals,  and  bas-reliefs.  Aft- 
er retracing  your  steps  and  ascending  the 
stairs,  you  find  on  the  right  side  the  Salle 
des  Seances,  filled  with  antique  bronzes, 
among  which  is  the  Rape  of  the  Sdbines, 
The  next  apartment  is  the  Salle  Henry  JL, 
containing  a  vast  amount  of  enamels, 
carved  ivory  caskets,  etc.  Next  to  this  is 
the  Salle  des  sept  Chemmees,  containing  some 
beautiful  busts.  It  was  in  this  room  that 
Henry  IV.  was  stabbed  by  Ravaillac. 
Next  is  the  Salle  des  Bronzes,  in  which  are 
some  very  beautiful  antique  bronzes.  Next 
to  this  is  the  Salle  Ronde:  the  ceiling  is 
beautifully  frescoed,  and  the  pavement  a 
fine  mosaic ;  it  opens  into  the  Galerie 
d'Apollon.  This  splendid  gallery  is  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  Louvre.  For  over  one 
hundred  years  it  has  been  occupied  as  a 
picture-gallery:  was  rejuvenated  by  the 
present  Emperor  in  1851.  It  commands  a 
fine  view  both  of  the  Seine  and  the  gar- 
den. Portraits  of  many  of  the  leading 
artists  are  finely  executed  in  Gobelins 
tapestry,  and  adorn  the  walls.  Next  to 
this  gallery  we  pass  into  the  Salon  Carre. 
This  room  contains  the  choicest  gem  of  the 
Louvre,  Murillo's  Conception,  purchased  at 
Marshal  Soult's  sale  for  $123,060.  There 
are  many  other  very  valuable  paintings  in 
this  toom.  Next  comes  the  Long  GaUery, 
divided  into  five  compartments.     One  of 
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these  is  devoted  to  Rubens's  pictures  ex- 
clusively. The  whole  gallery  contains 
some  eighteen  hundred  paintings,  and  is 
about  equally  divided  between  the  Italian, 
Spanish,  German,  Flemish,  and  French 
schools.  No  pictures  are  here  admitted 
except  those  of  deceased  masters.  This 
gallery  is  considered  the  finest  in  the 
world ;  there  may  be  pictures  of  more  val- 
ue in  the  two  galleries  at  Florence  or  the 
gallery  at  Dresden,  but,  taking  quantity 
and  quality  together,  it  richly  deserves  the 
title. 

You  now  retrace  your  steps  to  the  SaHe 
des  sept  CkeminSes^  a  door  to  the  right 
of  which  conducts  you  to  the  Galerie 
Frangaise,  filled  with  paintings  of  native 
artists.  One  of  these  rooms  contains  the 
PoeU  of  France^  by  Horace  Vemet. 

Parallel  to  this  gallery  is  the  Mus^  Egypt- 
ten^  the  finest  Egyptian  collection  in  the 
world.  The  ceilhigs  of  these  rooms  are 
beautifully  frescoed,  especially  t^e  second 
floor :  the  subject  is  Pope  Julius  II.  giv- 
ing orders  to  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo 
about  the  building  of  St.  Peter^s  at  Rome. 
We  next  enter  the  SaUe  du  Irene,  which 
contains  some  fine  antique  statues ;  a  fine 
statue  of  Minerva.  The  ceilings  of  the  dif- 
ferent compartments  are  beautifully  fres- 
coed by  Gros.  We  next  enter  the  Musie 
Grec  et  Romodn,  which  occupies  four  rooms, 
containing  relics  from  Pompeii,  Hercnla- 
neum,  StabisB,  and  Reteria.  The  ceiling 
of  the  third  room  is  frescoed  by  Heim. 
The  subject  is  Jupiter  giving  the  fire  to 
Vesuvius  to  consume  Hercidaneum  and 
Pompeii. 

Returning  through  the  Mus^  Egypiien 
to  the  Corinthian  staircase,  we  enter  the 
most  interesting  room  in  the  Louvre,  viz.. 
The  MwSe  des  Soverams:  it  contains  many 
relics  of  great  value,  among  which  are  the 
sceptre  of  Charlemagne,  a  splendid  casket 
^ven  to  Anne  of  Austria  by  Cardinal  Rich- 
elieu, a  shoe  worn  by  M!arie  Antoinette, 
the  arm-chair  of  King  Dagobert,  suits  of 
armor  worn  by  Henry  II.,  Henry  III., 
Henry  IV.,  Francis  I.  and  Francis  II., 
Louis  Xni.  and  Louis  XIV.,  the  baptis- 
mal font  used  at  the  baptism  of  Louis  XIII. 
One  of  the  rooms  is  devoted  exclusively  to 
articles  relating  to  Napoleon  I.,  and  is  call- 
ed the  SaUe  de  VEmpereur,  Among  the 
numerous  articles  it  contains  are  the 
clothes  he  wore  on  state  occasions,  his 


sword  of  first  consul,  the  hat  he  wore  in 
his  campaign  of  1815,  also  the  one  he  wore 
at  St.  Helena ;  the  uniform  of  his  son  the 
Dukftof  Reichstadt. 

We  next  enter  the  Mtuee  de  la  Colonnade, 
which  consists  of  three  rooms,  filled  with 
paintings  mostly  of  the  Dutch  and  Flem- 
ish schools.  Next  to  this  is  the  celebrated 
Galerie  des  Gravures,  which  contains  proof 
impressions  of  engravings  of  the  best  art- 
ists ;  the  plates  are  owned  by  the  Louvre, 
and  impressions  may  be  purchased  at  a 
very  moderate  rate.  This  gallery  is  com- 
posed of  seven  rooms.  Next  to  this  is  a 
room  in  which  are  some  very  elegant  chalk 
drawings.  Next  we  find  the  MusSe  des 
Dessins,  a  series  of  fourteen  rooms,  con- 
taining sketches  by  many  of  the  masters 
of  Italy,  France,  and  Spain.  In  the  ad- 
joining corridor  we  have  a  fine  collection 
of  Peruvian  and  Mexican  relics,  presented 
to  the  Museihn  by  M.  Angrnnd,  formerly 
consul  at  Bolivia.    • 

Next  in  order  is  the  MusSe  de  la  Marine, 
which  occupies  a  suite  of  eleven  rooms,  to 
reach  which  you  ascend  a  small  staircase 
from  the  Galerie  des  Gravures.  This  mu- 
seum is  devoted  to  models  of  vessels  in 
every  stage  of  construction ;  also  models 
of  the  cities  of  Toulon,  Brest,  L'Orient,  and 
Rochefort.  They  stand  in  the  centre  of  the 
rooms,  and  are  on  a  very  large  scale.  In 
one  of  the  rooms  stands  a  model  of  the 
frigate  *'  Bellepoule,"  in  which  Prince  de 
Joinville  brought  the  remains  of  Na^leon 
I.  from  St.  Helena  in  1840,  a  model  of  the 
state  galley  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  of  the  man- 
of-war  "  Louis  XV."  One  of  the  rooms 
contains  a  model  of  the  country  around 
Luxor,  from  whence  the  obelisk  was  taken 
that  at  present  adorns  the  Place  de  la  Con- 
corde :  in  short,  you  will  find  in  the  Mu- 
seum every  thing  that  relates  to  naviga- 
tion and  war,  arms  of  all  styles  and  cali- 
bres, and  instruments  of  every  description. 

We  now  enter  the  Musie  Elknologique, 
which  consists  of  three  rooms,  in  one  of 
which  is  a  model  of  the  celebrated  car  of 
Juggernaut.  They  are  filled  principally 
with  trinkets,  arms  used  by  the  South  Sea 
Islanders,  Chinese  porcelain  ware,  boxes, 
coins,  models  of  junks,  cannons,  etc. 

Descending  again  to  the  ground  floor, 

we  find  the  MusSe  de  la  Sculpture  Modeme, 

which  consists  of  five  rooms,  and  contains 

many  masterpieces  by  the  best  artists, 
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among  which  are  Psyche,  Mary  Adelaide 
of  Savoy  as  Diana,  Diana  leaving  her  bath, 
Perseus  delivering  Andromeda,  Love  and 
Psyche,  by  Canova.  We  now  adj^ance 
northeast  to  the  GcUerie  Asstfrienne,  which 
consists  of  four  rooms,  filled  with  Egyptian 
statues,  sphinxes,  pottery,  and  paintings. 
Adjoining  this  is  the  Musee  Algerien,  filled 
with  statues,  busts,  and  antiquities. 

"We  will  close  our  visit  to  the  Louvre 
with  the  Musee  de  la  Sculpture  de  la  Renaia- 
sance.  The  gems  of  these  rooms  are  Mer- 
cury and  Psyche,  in  bronze,  by  Giovanni  di 
Bologna ;  the  bas-relief  of  Diana  with  the 
Stag,  by  Benvenuto  Cellini ;  and  Diana  of 
Poitiers,  mistress  of  Henry  II.,  by  Jean 
Goujon. 

We  would  strongly  recommend  visiting 
this  Museum  in  company  with  a  valet  de 
place,  as  its  intricacies  to  a  stranger  are 
rather  perplexing  the  first  time. 

Palaia  de  VElysee  Napoleon,  This  pal- 
ace was  erected  in  1718  for  Count  d'Evreux, 
after  which  it  was  purchased  by  Madam 
Pompadour,  mistress  of  Louis  XV.  Its 
southern  front  faces  the  Champs  Elys^s, 
opposite  the  Palais  V Industrie.  After  pass- 
ing through  several  hands  it  was  purchased 
by  Murat,  who  resided  there  in  1804 ;  it 
was  after  this  purchased  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  became  a  favorite  residence  of 
Napoleon  I.  During  the  occupation  of 
Paris  by  the  Allies,  it  was  inhabited  by  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  the  Emperor  of 
Bussia.  Napoleon  again  occupied  it  after 
his  return  from  Elba,  during  his  short  reign 
of  one  hundred  days.  It  afterward  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  Duke  de  Berri, 
then  the  Duke  de  Bordeaux.  It  was  the 
residence  of  Napoleon  III.  while  president 
of  the  republic.  The  principal  apartment 
in  this  pialace  is  the  Salle  des  Souverams. 
It  was  here  Napoleon  signed  his  abdica- 
tion, and  here  also  her  njajesty  Queen  Vic- 
toria and  Prince  Albert  partook  of  an  ele- 
gant collation  in  1855.  Some  of  the  finest 
portraits  in  Paris  adorn  the  walls  of  this 
saloon,  among  which  are  Frederick  William 
IV.  of  Prussia,  Victor  Emmanuel  II.,  Queen 
Victoria,  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  Abdul  Med- 
jid,  Isabella  II.  of  Spain,  Francis  Joseph 
of  Austria,  and  Ferdinand  II.  of  Naples. 
Next  to  this  is  the  favorite  bedroom  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  I.  It  now  contains 
two  full-length  portraits  of  Napoleon  III. 
and  the  Empress  Eugenie.  After  passing 
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through  the  Salle  des  Quatre  Saisons  and 
the  Library,  you  are  ushered  into  the  apart- 
ment fitted  up  by  Madam  Murat  for  the 
reception  of  her  husband  after  one  of^his 
campaigns,  where  in  every  battle  fought 
he  was  victorious.  It  is  fitted  up  as  a  tent, 
the  ornaments  being  all  of  a  warlike  char- 
acter. The  Empress  Marie  Louise  also  oc- 
cupied this  room.  The  famous  Ibrahim 
Pacha,  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  was  lodged  here 
in  1846.  Taken  altogether,  this  palace  is 
one  of  great  historical  interest.  A  fee  of 
one  or  two  francs  is  expected. 

Directly  south  from  this  palace  is  the 
Palais  de  Plndustriey  commenced  in  1852, 
and  completed  in  1856 ;  it  was  inaugurated 
May  15,  1855,  by  the  opening  of  the  Ex- 
hibition of  Industry  for  all  nations,  and, 
during  the  198  days  it  was  open,  over 
22,000  persons  entered  it  daily.  It  has 
been  purchased  by  the  government  frt)m 
the  company  who  erected  it,  and  is  now 
used  for  agricultural  shows,  and  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  works  of  living  artists.  Be- 
fore the  eastern  entrance  is  an  equestrian 
bronze  statue  of  Napoleon  III.  The 
grounds  around  the  palace  are  beautifully 
decorated  with  fountains,  flower-beds,  and 
grass-plots.  The  building  is  entirely  con- 
structed of  stone  and  iron,  with  a  glass 
roof.  Its  length  is  nearly  700  feet,  and 
width  170.  lie  whole  design  of  the  in- 
terior is  very  simple. 

Palais  Royal. — This  is  the  most  frequent- 
ed of  all  the  public  edifices  in  Paris.  It 
was  erected  by  Cardinal  Richelieu,  be- 
tween the  years  1620  and  1636,  and  was 
then  called  the  Palais  Cardinal*  Richelieu 
presented  it  to  Louis  XIII.  who,  when  he 
occupied'  it,  changed  its  name  to  Palais 
Royal,  On  the  death  of  Louis  XIII.,  Anne 
of  Austria,  regent  for  the  young  king,  re- 
moved to  it.  In  1692  Louis  XIV.  gave  it 
to  his  nephew,  Duke  of  Orleans,  as  part 
of  his  marriage  portion  on  the  occasion  of 
his  union  with  Mdlle.  de  Blois.  It  had  a 
theatre  capable  of  holding  8000  spectators. 
Here  the  cardinal  took  great  pride  in  hav- 
ing his  own  productions  performed.  Louis 
XIV.  was  brought  up  in  the  palace,  and 
so  much  was  his  education  neglected  that 
he  hardly  knew  how  to  read  and  write  at 
quite  an  advanced  age.  In  1781  the  debts 
of  its  owner  were  so  enormous  that  the 
buildings  were  turned  into  shops  to  aug- 
ment his  revenue.     After  the  death  of  the 
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Duke  of  Orleans  in  1793  it  was  confiscated 
to  the  nation,  and  was  then  called  Palais 
de  Tribtmal,  Under  the  empire  it  resumed 
its  original  name,  and  Prince  Lucien  re- 
sided here  until  1831.  In  1848  it  was  com- 
pletely devastated  by  the  mob ;  but  in  1853 
it  underwent  a  complete  repair  preparatory 
to  being  occupied  by  Prince  Napoleon  and 
the  Princess  Clotilde.  Visitors  are  not 
allowed  to  enter  the  private  apartments. 
The  garden  of  the  palace  is  700  feet  long 
by  800  wide ;  has  a  beautiftil  fountain  in 
the  centre,  and  is  planted  vrith  rows  of 
lime-trees,  and  contains  many  very  fine 
statues.  It  is  the  resort  at  all  hours  of 
politicians  of  all  sorts  and  ranks,  who  con- 
gregate here  for  the  purpose  of  comparing 
notes  and  reading  the  daily  journals,  which 
are  hired  here  for  one  son  each.  There  is 
an  arcade  extending  round  the  garden, 
under  which  are  the  most  elegant  shops  in 
Paris,  mostly  occupied  by  watch-makers 
and  jewelers.  At  the  north  end  some  of 
the  finest  cafi^s  in  the  city  are  situated, 
such  as  Viry^s,  Trcis  Frhres  Provencaux, 
and  Vtf€ur*8.  The  best  time  to  see  this 
palace  is  in  the  evening,  when  the  gardens 
and  shops  are  brilliantly  illuminated,  and 
are  filled  with  politicians  and  idlers.  In 
some  of  the  restaurants  on  the  second  floor 
dinners  are  served  at  two  francs  and  up- 
ward. The  southern  front  of  the  Palais 
Boyal  is  on  Place  du  Palais  Royaly  which 
is  bounded  by  the  new  Hdtel  du  Louvre  on 
the  east,  and  tiie  new  Palace  of  the  Louvre 
on  the  south.  Travelers  living  at  the 
H6tel  du  Louvre  will  find  the  Palais  Royal 
route  the  most  agreeable  in  going  to  and 
coming  fh>m  the  Boulevards.  We  strong- 
ly recommend  purchasers  at  any  of  the 
shops  in  this  palace  to  ofi^r  much  less  than 
is  asked,  as  the  majority  of  dealers  make 
a  remarkable  reduction  from  prices  first 
demanded. 

Pakds  du  LuxenAourg,  directly  south  of 
the  Louvre,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Seine. 
Crossing  the  Pont  des  Arts,  and  up  the 
Rue  de  Seine,  we  come  to  the  Palace  of 
the  Luxembourg,  built  by  Maria  de  Med- 
icis.  Irf  the  year  1612  she  bequeathed  it 
to  her  second  son,  the  Duke  of  Orleans ;  it 
was  then  called  Palais  d' Orleans.  It  aft- 
erward passed  through  the  hands  of  Duch- 
ess of  Montpensier,  Duchess  of  Guise  and 
Alen9on,  Louis  XIV.,  then  Duchess  of 
Brunswick,  tiien  Madame  d'Orleans,  queen 
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dowager  of  Spiun,  then  Louis  XVIII., 
who  occupied  it  up  to  the  Revolution  of 
1791.  In  1795  the  sittings  of  the  Directory 
were  held  here ;  it  was  afterward  occupied 
by  the  Consul  and  Senate.  In  1848  Louis 
Blanc  resided  and  held  his  socialist  meet- 
ings here.  The  palace  forms  a  regular 
square.  In  the  centre  of  the  fa9ade  Rue 
de  Toumon  is  a  beai^tiful  pavilion  sur- 
mounted by  a  cupola  and  ornamented  with 
statues.  The  front  facing  the  garden  pre- 
sents three  main  buildings  connected  by 
two  galleries,  one  of  which  is  now  deco- 
rated with  the  pictures  of  the  first  living 
artists.  The  8aUe  du  Senat,  where  the 
present  Senate  now  holds  its  sittings,  is  a 
semicircular  hall  of  90  feet  in  diameter; 
the  seats  gradually  rise  from  the  fioor  to- 
ward the  wall.  The  ceiling  is  beautifully 
decorated  with  allegorical  pictures  of  Pa- 
triotism, Wisdom,  Justice,  and  Law.  The 
SaUe  du  Trone  is  a  gorgeous  saloon  mag- 
nificently sculptured  and  gilded.  On  a 
platform  situated  at  the  centre  of  the  wall 
to  the  right  stands  the  throne,  ascended  by 
four  steps,  covered  with  a  canopy,  and  rich- 
ly gilded.  The  principal  pictures  in  this 
hall  are  by  Hesse :  Napoleon  I.  at^the  In- 
valides,  Napoleon  I.  elected  Emperor,  Na- 
poleon I.  inspecting  the  forty  Flags  taken 
at  Austerlitz.  On  the  other  side,  the  re- 
turn of  the  Pope  to  Rome  in  1849,  Napo- 
leon III.  visiting  the  New  Louvre,  the 
Distribution  of  the  Eagles  in  the  Champ 
des  Mars  in  1852. 

Adjoining  the  Salle  du  Trone  is  the  Cab- 
inet de  VEmpereur,  which  contains  two  or 
three  very  good  modem  paintings:  The 
marriage  of  the  present  Emperor  and  Em- 
press, Napoleon  I.  signing  the  Peace  of 
Campo  Formio,  Napoleon  III.  returning 
from  St.  Cloud.  The  library  of  the  palace 
is  very  complete,  and  contains  over  40,000 
volumes ;  it  is  not  open  to  the  public,  but 
a  stranger  may  obtain  admission  by  pro- 
ducing his  passport.  In  the  bedchamber 
of  Maria  de  Medicis,  which  is  splendidly 
furnished,  there  are  some  fine  works  of  art 
by  Rubens,  Poussin,  and  Philippe  de  Cham- 
pagne. The  chapel  is  small,  but  richly 
gilded,  and  contains  some  very  good  paint- 
ings. Back  of  the  altar,  in  a  very  con- 
spicuous place,  is  a  painting  by  one  of  our 
countrymen,  M.  Simon  White;  the  sub- 
ject is  The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds. 

The  Gallery  of  modern  Art,  which  is  en- 
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tered  at  the  sontheastem  pavilion  in  the 
court,  was  founded  hy  order  of  Maria  de 
Medicis,  and  formerly  contained  the  24 
pictures  by  Rubens  now  in  the  Louvre, 
which  allegorically  represented  the  history 
of  that  queen.  It  now  contains  the  finest 
works  of  living  artists,  among  whom  stand 
prominent  Horace  Vemet,  Le  Suis,  Granet, 
and  Deveria.  It  is  unnecessary  to  give 
the  name  of  any  leading  work  of  art  in 
these  rooms,  as  it  is  liable  at  any  moment 
to  be  removed  to  the  Louvre.  As  none 
but  pictures  of  deceased  artists  are  admit- 
ted there,  and  those  of  living  artists  here, 
they  are  liable  to  a  removal  to  the  Louvre 
immediately  on  the  death  of  an  artist.  The 
gallery  is  open  every  day,  except  Monday, 
from  10  to  4,  and  excellent  catalogues  are 
sold  on  the  spot.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
take  your  passport  with  you.  The  Garden 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  Paris,  and 
is  profusely  decorated  with  statues  by  the 
best  Parisian  masters.  It  is  about  3000 
feet  long  by  2000  wide.  Gratuitous  lec- 
tures are  here  given  on  grafting,  and  prun- 
ing, and  rearing  of  bees.  It  is  open  to  the 
public  from  daylight  until  dark. 

After  our  description  of  the  Palace  of 
the  Tuileries,  we  took  an  easterly  course  to 
describe  the  New  and  Old  Louvre ;  we  now 
wish  the  traveler  to  start  some  fine  morn- 
ing from  the  Hotel  du  Louvre,  if  stopping 
there,  and  proceed  west  with  us  along  the 
Rue  Rivoli  until  he  comes  to  the  west  front 
of  the  Tuileries,  enter  the  garden,  and  then 
feast  his  vision  on  the  beauties  before  him. 
Looking  west,  he  will  see  Place  de  la  Con" 
corde^  fiirther  on  the  Champs  Elyaeea,  at 
the  end  of  the  avenue  Champs  Elys^s  the 
Arch  de  Triomphe  opening  into  the  Bois  de 
Botdogne.  lliere  is  no  view  in  the  world 
to  equal  it  We  will  suppose  the  traveler 
intends  to  devote  one  day  to  the  four  places 
— ^the  Garden^  Place  de  la  Concorde,  Champs 
Elysees,  and  Bois  de  Boulogne ;  after  he  has 
*  *  done"  the  two  former  on  foot,  he  had  bet- 
ter take  a  voiture  for  the  two  latter. 

We  will  now  commence  our  description 
with  the  Garden,  which  was,  under  Louis 
XIII.,  separated  from  the  palace  by  a  street 
called  Rue  de  Tuileries.  Louis  XIV.  gave 
orders  for  having  it  remodeled,  and  Le 
Nostre.  produced  the  chef-d'ceuvre  we  now 
see. 

The  garden  is  2250  feet  in  length  and 
1000  in  width ;  it  has  tw<»  terraces,  which 
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form  its  northern  and  southern  boundaries, 
running  the  whole  length  of  the  garden : 
the  centre  or  principal  avenue  is  skirted 
with  groves  of  splendid  chestnut,  elm, 
palm,  and  lime  trees.  Immediately  in  fh>nt 
of  the  palace  is  the  private  garden,  which 
is  only  accessible  when  the  court  is  out  of 
town.  It  is  beautifully  laid  out  with 
shrubs  and  flowers,  and  adorned  with  stat- 
ues :  some  are  copies  of  the  old  masters,  and 
many  originals.  In  the  centre  of  the  gar- 
den is  the  greai  aUey,  over  2000  feet  in 
length,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  vast 
basin,  from  whence  the  water  gracefully 
spouts  to  the  height  of  thirty  feet.  The 
garden  contains  many  fine  marble  and 
bronze  statues,  among  which  is  the  cele- 
brated antique  group  of  Laocoon  in  bronze, 
taken  from  the  original  in  the  Vatican  at 
Rome;  Time  carrying  away  Truth;  the 
Rape  of  Cybele  by  Saturn ;  Apollo  Belvi- 
dere  in  bronze.  The  entrance  to  the  pri- 
vate garden  from  the  Seine  is  adorned  by 
two  bronze  lions.  As  you  go  toward  the 
west  you  ascend  a  flight  of  steps,  which 
leads  to  the  terrace  overlooking  the  Place 
de  la  Concorde :  here  you  have  an  excel- 
lent view,  not  only  of  the  public  and  pri- 
vate garden,  but  of  the  Place  de  la  Con- 
corde and  Champs  Elys^.  The  garden, 
during  the  -cool  hours  of  summer  and  sun- 
ny hours  of  winter,  is  filled  with  all  the 
gayest  of  the  society  of  the  capital,  as  well 
as  a  sprinkling  of  old  men,  nurses,  and 
children.  A  large  quantity  of  chairs  are 
strewed  over  the  garden,  which  may  be 
hired  for  two  or  three  sous  each.  The 
whole  is  interspersed  with  magnificent 
statues  in  marble  and  bronze,  and  elegant 
marble  vases. 

Immediately  west  of  the  garden  of  the 
Tuileries  lies  the  PUuse  de  la  Concorde,  or 
Place  Louis  XV.,  and  on  the  spot  where 
formerly  stood  the  statue  of  that  monarch 
the  obelisk  of  Luxor  now  stands.  The 
great  space  which  separates  the  garden 
from  the  Champs  Elysees  (a  square  of  750 
feet  long  by  525  broad)  composes  this  place, 
which,  historically  speaking,  is  one  of  the 
most  noted  in  Paris.  Here  it  was,  in  1770, 
that,  during  the  celebration  of  the  nuptials 
of  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette,  in  Ae 
midst  of  a  panic  caused  by  a  discharge  of 
fireworks,  the  carriages  were  driven  among 
the  people,  and  over  1200  persons  were 
tramplisd  to  death.    Here  also  took  place 
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the  collision  between  the  people  and  the 
soldiers,  which  was  the  signal  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  Bastile.  On  this  spot 
stood,  in  1793  and  1794,  the  dreadful  guil- 
lotine,  on  which  were  executed  Louis  XVI. , 
his  unfortunate  consort,  Marie  Antoinette, 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  Robespierre,  General 
Beauhamois,  the  Empress  Josephine's  first 
husband  and  grandfather  of  the  present 
emperor,  and,  in  little  more  than  a  year 
and  a  half,  over  2800  people.  The  Rus- 
sians, Prussians,  and  Austrians  were  here 
reviewed  in  1814,  after  the  capture  of  Paris 
by  the  Allies.  At  this  place  the  insurrec- 
tion of  1848  commenced ;  and  it  was  here, 
also,  that  the  Constitutional  Assembly  pro- 
claimed the  Constitution  of  the  republic  in 
the  same  year.  It  assumed  its  present  ap- 
pearance in  1770.  After  the  Revolution  it 
was  named  Place  de  la  Revolution ;  Sn  1800, 
Place  de  la  Concorde ;  in  1814,  Place  Louis 
XV. ;  in  1852,  PUice  de  la  Concorde  again. 

In  the  centre  of  the  place  stands  the 
•  Obelisk  of  Lua^yr,  presented  to  the  French 
government  by  Mohammed  Ali,  Pasha  of 
Egypt.  It  weighs  600,000  lbs.,  is  72  feet 
3  inches  high,  7  feet  6  inches  wide  at  the 
base,  and  5  feet  4  inches  at  the  top.  It 
took  three  years  to  transport  it  from 
Thebes,  and  was  erected  on  its  present  site 
at  a  cost  of  $400,000.  A  plan  of  its  trans- 
portation and  erection  may  be  seen  in  the 
Musee  de  la  Marine  in  the  Louvre.  It 
formerly  stood  in  front  of  the  Temple  of 
Thebes,  and  was  erected  by  the  great  Se- 
sostris  1600  years  before  Christ.  Every 
side  is  covered  with  hieroglyphics.  Around 
the  square  are  eight  colossal  statues  repre- 
senting the  principal  cities  of  France.  On 
either  side  of  the  obelisk  stand  two  beauti- 
ful fountains,  the  one  dedicated  to  mari- 
time, the  other  to  fluvial  navigation.  The 
basins  are  fifty  feet  in  diameter.  Colossal 
figures  surround  the  base,  separated  by 
spouting  dolphins,  winged  children,  and 
spouting  swans. 

From  this  point  are  seen  two  beautiful 
edifices.  Toward  the  north,  at  the  termi- 
nus of  Rue  Royale,  stands  the  Madeleine ; 
on  the  south,  over  the  Pont  de  la  Concorde, 
the  Legislative  Palace,  nearly  behind  which 
is  seen  the  dome  of  the  H6tel  des  Invalides, 
Under  this  is  the  tomb  of  Napoleon  I. 
Continuing  westward  we  enter  into  the 
Champs  Elys^,  which  is  a  continuation  of 
the  walk  from  the  Garden  of  the  TuUeries, 


It  is  verj'  difficult  to  give  any  description 
of  this  delightful  spot  that  would  be  at  all 
adequate  to  the  occasion.  It  is  nearly  200 
years  since  the  grand  avenue  was  formed. 
Maria  de  Medicis  purchased  nearly  all  of 
the  ground,  since  which  time  it  has  con- 
tinually been  improvhag."  It  was  formerly 
called  Le  grand  Cour,  but  now  Avenue 
Champs  Elysee.  Its  length  is  over  1^^  miles, 
terminating  at  the  triumphal  arch  de 
I'Etoile,  halfway  between  which  and  Place 
de  la  Concorde  is  Pond  Pont:  it  is  a  circu- 
lar spice,  with  an  elegant  fountain  in  its 
centre.  The  avenue  has  foot-pavements 
twelve  feet  wide,  laid  in  bitumen.  All  the 
avenues  are  planted  with  magnificent  trees, 
and  bordered  by  walks  of  the  most  agreea- 
ble aspect.  Cast-iron  lamp-posts  are  placed 
along  the  edge  of  the  walks,  and  the  effect 
of  the  lamps  when  lighted  is  truly  splendid. 
In  fine  weather  the  Champs  Elys6e  is  the 
favorites  spot  for  all  classes ;  continually 
firom  morning  till  night  are  circulating  a 
multitude  of  sumptuous  equipages,  going 
and  coming  from  the  Bois  de  Boulogne ; 
while  on  every  side  we  see  beautiful  groves 
surrounding  the  Cirque  de  I'lmpera trice, 
the  Chateau  des  Fleur,  the  Jardin  Mobile ; 
handsome  coffee-houses,  restaurants,  con- 
cert-rooms, elegant  fountains  surrounded 
with  flower-beds,  and,  when  all  is  lighted 
up  by  the  thousands  of  lamps,  the  scene  is 
truly  seductive;  but  on  "fete"  or  holy- 
days,  when  such  an  illumination  takes 
place  as  that  which  followed  the  entrance 
of  the  "troops  from  Italy,"  the  scene  is 
beyond  description.  When  every  build- 
ing is  transformed  into  a  palace  of  fire,  and 
every  tree  into  a  pyramid  of  colored  lights ; 
when  the  brilliancy  of  coloring  disputes 
with  the  elegance  of  decoration,  it  is  en- 
chanting indeed. 

By  a  gradual  ascent  we  arrive  atVArc 
de  Triompke  de  VEioile,  which  opens  into 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  This  colossal  mon- 
ument was  erected  to  celebrate  the  vic- 
tories of  the  French  under  the  Republic 
and  Empire.  It  owes  its  existence  to  Na- 
poleon I.,  who  decreed  its  erection  in  1806, 
in  which  year  the  comer-stone  was  laid. 
Its  noble  and  majestic  simplicity  renders 
it  worthy  of  the  hero  who  commanded  its 
execution.  It  is  the  largest  triumphal 
arch  in  Europe,  being  162  feet  high,  137 
feet  broad,  and  68  feet  deep;  the  height 
of  the  principal  arch  is  90  feet :  its  cost 
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was  about  $2,100,000,  and  was  thirty  years 
in  completing,  being  finished  in  1836. 
There  are  two  principal  groups  of  statuary 
on  each  front,  which  faces  the  avenue 
Champs  Elysee  on  one  side  and  the  Bridge 
of  Neuilly  on  the  other ;  these  groups  are 
thirty-six  feet  high,  and  the  figures  eight- 
een feet.  The  right  side  group  toward 
Paris  represents  the  departure  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  country;  the  Genius  of  War 
encouraging  warriors  to  action.  The  left 
group  represents  the  victories  of  1810 :  Na- 
poleon I.  stands  in  a  dignified  attitude, 
while  Victorj'^  places  the  crown  upon  his 
brow;  Fame  surmounts  the  whole,  while 
History  is  occupied  seconding  his  deeds ; 
a  foreign  soldier  is  in  chains,  and  his  arm 
suspended  to  -a  tree.  On  the  fa9ade  look- 
ing toward  the  west,  the  right  group  repre- 
sents ^^  Resistance:"  a  young  man,  guided 
by  a  Genius  flitting  over  his  head,  and 
surrounded  by  his  father  and  his  wife  hold- 
ing a  dead  child  in  her  arms,  rushes  to  the 
defense  of  his  country ;  a  warrior  is  foiling 
from  his  horse,  and  the  Genius  is  encour- 
aging them  to  action.  The  group  on  the 
left  represents  ^'' Peace:"  a  warrior,  sheath- 
ing his  sword,  stands  between  his  wife  and 
children,  while  another  is  taming  a  bull 
for  the  purpose  of  agriculture;  and  the 
Genius  of  Peace,  crowned  with  laurels, 
sheds  over  them  her  protecting  influence. 
The  last  two  are  by  M.  Etex,  who  received 
for  the  work  $30,000.  Above  the  arch  on 
the  northern  side  is  the  Battle  of  Auster- 
litz,  by  M.  Jecther ;  and  on  the  southern 
side,  the  Battle  of  Jemappes,  by  Marochetd. 
These  sculptures  are  considered  superior 
to  any  thing  that  has  ever  originated  in 
France.  The  alto  relievo  on  the  western 
front  is,  on  the  northern  side,  the  Taking 
of  Alexandria,  by  Chaponni^re ;  that  on 
the  southern  side,  the  Passage  of  the  Bridge 
of  Areola,  by  Feueh^e.  The  alto  relievo 
on  the  eastern  fa9ade  is,  that  of  the  south- 
em  compartment  representing  the  surren- 
der of  Mustapha  Pacha  at  the  Battle  of 
Aboukir,  by  M.  Seuvre ;  that  of  the  north- 
em,  the  death  of  General  Marcean,  by 
M.  Lemaire,  The  frieze  surrounding  the 
whole  is  the  work  of  several  artists ;  it  is 
equally  divided :  one  half  (the  eastern  and 
half  the  northern  and  southern  fronts)  rep- 
resents the  departure  of  the  armies  for 
Italy ;  the  deputies  of  the  nation  are  group- 
ed round  the  altar  of  the  country,  distrib- 
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uting  flags  to  the  troops.  On  the  corre- 
sponding half  of  the  frieze  we  see  the  re- 
turn of  the  victorious  armies,  offering  the 
fruit  of  their  victories  to  regenerated 
France.  Nearly  all  the  figures  are  por- 
traits. The  interior  is  ascended  by  wind- 
ing staircases,  which  lead  into  several 
large  halls.  In  one  of  the  vaults  is  the 
following  inscription :  **  Ce  monument  com- 
menc4  en  1806,  en  Vhonneur  de  la  Grand 
Armee,  longrtemps  interrompu,  continue  en 
1823  aveo  tme  dedicace  nottveUe^  a  iU  achevS 

en  1836 qidra  consacri  a  la  ghire 

des  Armies  Fran^aise,"  After  mounting 
261  steps  we  arrive  at  the  top,  from  which 
we  have  one  of  the  best  views  of  Paris  on 
one  side,  and  the  Bois  or  Park  of  Boulogne, 
which  we  now  enter,  on  the  other.  The 
building  is  open  every  day :  a  fee  of  half  a 
frunc  to4he  custodian  is  sufficient. 

Bois  de  Boulogne, — On  leaving  the  Tri- 
umphal Arch  we  enter  the  Avenue  de  Vim- 
peratricsy  which  extends  from  the  barrier 
to  the  nearest  entrance  to  the  park.  This 
is  a  magnificent  avenue,  1300  yards  long 
and  100  wide.  The  gate  through  which 
we  pass  is  called  Porte  Dauphine,  which 
ushers  us  into  the  most  splendid  park  in 
the  world.  There  is  nothing  in  Europe 
that  can  at  all  compare  with  it;  every 
thing  that  wealth,  taste,  and  art  combined, 
could  do  for  it,  has  been  done,  to  add  to  the 
natural  beauties  of  this  spot.  It  is  now, 
like  Hyde  Park  at  London,  the  most  fash- 
ionable promenade  or  drive. 

After  the  capitulation  of  1815,  Welling- 
ton, with  the  British  troops,  encamped  in 
this  wood,  since  which  time  it  has  contin- 
ually been  improving.  It  has  assumed  an 
entirely  different  appearance  since  1852. 
Its  extent  is  immense,  being  over  seven 
miles  long  by  three  and  a  half  wide ;  con- 
tains two  artificial  lakes,  encompassing 
two  beautiAil  islands,  from  which  a  delight- 
ful view  is  obtained.  The  most  splendid 
equipages  and  finest  horses  of  the  capital 
are  seen  entering  the  carriage-road  which 
winds  around  the  lakes  a  distance  of  five 
miles.  On  the  largest  island  is  a  beauti- 
ful Swiss  cottage,  which  affords  excellent 
refreshments  to  the  hungry  and  thirsty. 
Yon  will  also  find  them  peering  out  of 
clumps  of  trees  in  many  portions  of  the 
park.  On  the  lake  may  be  seen  an  ele- 
gant little  screw  steamer,  which  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Prince  Imperial. 
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Included  within  the  "  Bois"  is  the  Hip- 
podrome de  LongchampB^  a  race-course  con- 
taining 150  acres,  and  granted  by  the 
city  to  the  Jockey  Club  of  Paris  for  fifty 
years.  The  club  has  agreed  to  devote  the 
net  proceeds  arising  f^m  the  letting  of 
places  to  increasing  the  stakes  to  be  run 
for  at  the  government  autumn  races.  The 
Hippodrome  is  reached  by  the  splendid  AU 
lee  de  Longchamps,  through  which  the  an- 
nual Promenade  de  Longchamps,  which  takes 
place  in  Paris  on  Wednesday,  Thursday, 
and  Friday  of  Passion  Week,  passes.  There 
are  various  ways  of  reaching  the  Hippo- 
drome; there  are  steamers  running  from 
the  Pont  de  la  Concorde,  omnibuses  to 
Neuilly,  and  railway  to  Suresnes.  The 
course  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  country, 
and  all  the  buildings  display  a  style  of  el- 
egant rural  architecture.  On  either  side 
of  the  Emperor's  pavilion,  which  is  beau- 
tifully fitted  up,  are  two  stands  or  tribunes^ 
the  whole  protected  by  an  awning  resting 
on  cast-iron  pillars,  and  surmounted  by  a 
gabled  roof.  All  the  different  stands  are 
divided  into  compartments  for  the  mem- 
bers of  different  clubs  and  ministers  of  the 
government.  The  course  commands  a 
splendid  view  of  the  "  Bois,"  near  which 
is  M.  Rothschild's  beautiful  villa. 

Near  the  Hippodrome,  and  at  the  term- 
ination of  the  All6e  Longchamps,  is  situ- 
ated the  Cascade  Longchamps^  a  favorite 
place  of  resOTt  for  all  strangers — a  craggy 
artificial  mound  forty  feet  high  and  one 
hundred  and  eighty  wide.  Through  the 
body  of  the  mound  a  large  current  of  water 
issues,  and  falls  into  a  basin  bordered  with 
rock.  There  are  two  small  streams  wind- 
ing their  way  through  different  courses. 
An  intricate  passage  leads  to  the  top,  where 
18  situated  the  lake  from  which  the  cascade 
is  fbd.  The  resemblance  to  the  works  of 
nature  is  so  exact  that  one  is  cheated  into 
belief  that  the  art  of  man  has  added  noth- 
ing to  its  native  beauties ;  but,  apart  from 
the  forest  growth  that  stretches  out  on  ev- 
ery hand,  the  whole  of  it  is  the  work  of 
man.  Every  portion  is  under  the  eyes 
and  hands  of  skillful  landscape  gardeners. 
The  roads  are  most  beautifully  graded ;  the 
paths  diverging  from  the  main  avenues  in 
most  graceful  curves;  the  winding  ways 
ornamented  with  arbors,  bowers,  and  shrub- 
bery; and  when  you  reach  an  elevation, 
the  scene  is  most  picturesque  and  charm- 


ing, stretching  away  to  lovely  villas,  dis- 
tant hills,  streams,  and  wooded  dells. 

We  now  strike  into  the  AUee  Long- 
champs,  and  on  reaching  the  point  where 
it  crosses  the  AlUedela  Reine  Marguerite, 
strike  iinto  a  carriage-way  to  the  right, 
which  leads  to  PrS  Caielan,  about  the  cen- 
tre of  the  park.  This  is  a  public  garden, 
frequented  by  the  most  respectable  people 
of  Paris.  It  is  finely  laid  out  in  groves, 
pavilions,  Swiss  cottages,  grass-plots,  shady 
walks,  meandering  rivulets — a  beautiful 
combination  of  sylvan,  rustic,  and  garden 
scenery. 

Here  we  have  the  Theatre  des  Fleurs, 
where  ballets  are  performed.  The  scenery 
is  all  real — water,  trees,  grottoes,  and  real 
sky.  On  fl^te-nights,  when  the  whole  is 
brilliantly  illuminated,  the  effect  is  per- 
fectly enchanting.  The  ordinary  admis- 
sion is  one  franc;  on  fete-nights,  three. 
The  refreshments  are  excellent.  Near 
this  stands  the  Croix  Catalan,  erected  by 
Philippe  le  Bel  in  the  14th  century,  in 
memory  of  a  Troubadour  whom  he  had  in- 
vited to  Paris,  and  who  was  murdered  in 
this  wood  by  the  escort  the  king  had  sent 
to  guard  him  from  robbers.  He  inadver- 
tMitly  mentioned  to  them  that  he  was  the 
bearer  of  great  treasures  to  the  king.  They 
immediately  resolved  to  murder  him,  and 
executed  their  diabolical  purpose  on  the 
spot.  On  searching  him,  they  found  to 
their  mortification  that  the  treasure  spoken 
of  consisted  in  a  few  bottles  of  veiy  valua- 
ble essences.  After  their  return  to  the 
palace  they  stated  that  he  had  failed  to 
come.  The  wood  was  searched,  and  his 
body  found;  and  one  of  the  murderers 
having  imprudently  scented  his  hair  with 
the  essence,  which  was  recognized,  the 
whole  party  was  arrested.  They  confess- 
ed their  crime,  and  were  executed  at  the 
stake.  The  monument  is  in  veiy  good  re- 
pair, considering  its  age  and  the  exposure. 

Returning  through  the  Avenue  de  Long- 
champs,  opposite  the  Porte  Maillot,  one  of 
the  principal  entrances  to  the  Bois  de  Bou- 
logne, is  the  chapel  of  St,  Ferdinand,  the 
scene  of  the  melancholy  death  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  eldest  son  of  Louis  Philippe,  in 
1842.  The  duke  was  on  his  way  to  the 
camp  of  St.  Omar  in  a  light,  open  carriage, 
when  the  horses  became  unmanageable, 
the  postillion  not  being  able  to  hold  them. 
The  duke  endeavored  to  get  out  of  the  car- 
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riage ;  but  his  feet  having  become  entan- 
gled in  his  cloak,  he  was  thrown  to  the 
ground,  and  his  head  dreadfully  fractured. 
He  was  conveyed  to  the  house  of  a  grocer, 
where,  at  4  o'clock  the  same  day,  he 
breathed  his  last.  An  elegant  chapel  was 
erected  on  the  spot,  50  feet  long  by  20  high, 
in  the  Gothic  style.  The  windows  are  of 
beautiful  stained  glass,  three  of  them  rep- 
resenting Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity.  The 
rest  represent  the  patron  saints  of  the  dif- 
ferent members  of  the  royal  family.  On 
the  high  altar  is  a  ^^  Descent  from  the  Cross' ^ 
in  marble.  On  the  left  is  an  altar  conse- 
crated to  St.  Ferdinand,  and  on  the  right 
is  the  group  representing  the  prince  on  his 
deathbed ;  part  of  the  group  was  the  work 
of  his  deceased  sister,  the  Princess  Maria. 
Descending  a  few  steps  behind  the  altar  of 
the  Virgin,  you  enter  the  Y^ry  room  in 
which  the  prince  died.  Opposite  the  door 
is  a  beautiful  picture  representing  the 
deathbed  scene ;  the  figures  are  the  size  of 
life.  Among  the  persons  represented  are 
his  father  and  mother,  his  brothers  the 
Dukes  of  Montpensier  and  Aumale  (Prince 
de  Joinville  was  then  at  Naples),  the  Prin- 
cess Clementine,  Marshals  Gerard  and 
Soult;  his  wife,  the  Duchess  of  Orleans, 
was  absent  at  Rag^res.  Service  is  per- 
formed, and  the  officiating  priest  resides  in 
one  of  the  rooms  of  the  chapel. 

There  are  two  clocks  here,  one  repre- 
senting the  time  the  duke  fell  (10  minutes 
to  12),  the  other  the  time  of  his  death  (10 
minutes  past  4).  In  the  centre  of  the 
court  is  a  cedar-tree  brought  from  Mount 
Lebanon,  in  Syria,  by  the  late  duke,  and 
transplanted  here  by  his  son,  the  Count 
de  Paris.  It  is  surrounded  by  cypress- 
trees.  A  fee  of  a  franc  for  a  party  is  gen- 
erally given  to  the  custodian.  The  chapel 
closes  at  4  o'clock  P.M. 

You  may  now  pass  the  Church  of  St. 
Ferdinand,  on  your  way  to  the  L'Arc  de 
Triomphe  de  I'Etoile,  and,  returning  to- 
ward Paris  through  the  avenue  Champs 
Elys^es,  a  few  yards  from  the  Barrifere  on 
the  right,  you  enter  the  Chateau  des  Fleurs, 
It  should  be  visited  in  the  evening.  Ev- 
ery thing  that  taste  and  skill  could  do  has 
been  done  to  make  this  a  fairy  scene  of 
enchantment.  In  a  beautiful  semicircu- 
lar building  is  seated  a  well-conducted  or- 
chestra, around  which  the  ♦*  gayest  of  the 
gay"  whirl  themselves  through  the  mazes 
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of  the  waltz,  polka,  and  mazourka.  As 
the  dances  are,  as  a  general  thing,  consid- 
ered a  little  loose,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say, 
the  gei^tleroan  traveler  is  not  expected,  in 
company  with  his  wife  or  daughter,  to  join 
in  the  amusement  of  the  dancers,  although 
we  see  no  harm  in  looking  on.  It  may  be 
that  "  chilling  reserve"  is  not  a  character- 
istic of  the  ladies  who  frequent  these  gar- 
dens, still,  every  thing  is  conducted  with 
a  proper  regard  for  public  decency.  Re- 
cesses, bowers,  and  groves  every  where 
meet  the  eye,  while  multitudes  of  gas-lights 
twinkle  through  the  grass,  or  illuminate 
the  Chinese  lanterns  festooned  from  the 
trees.  You  have  also  a  shooting-gallery, 
Chinese  billiard-tables,  a  caf6  and  restau- 
rant, where  you  may  enjoy  your  coffee, 
beer,  wine,  or  cigars ;  admission,  2}  francs. 
Continuing  down  the  Champs  Elys6es  to 
the  Fountain  or  Rond  Pont,  we  turn  to  the 
right  into  Avenue  Montaigne ;  a  few  steps 
to  the  right,  and  we  arrive  at  the  Jardin 
Mabilej  which  is  in  every  respect  nearly 
similar  *to  the  Chateau  des  Fleurs,  and  one 
description  will  answer  for  both.  This 
garden  has  an  immense  covered  saloon,  so 
that,  when  the  weather  is  not  propitious, 
the  company  can  adjourn  under  cover. 
The  company  at  the  garden  is  not  quite 
so  select  as  at  the  Chateau  des  Fleurs. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  avenue  we  find 
the  Mansion  of  Prince  Napoleon.  It  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  obtain  permission  to 
visit  the  mansion,  as  forty-nine  out  of  ev- 
ery fifty  who  apply  to  the  Prince's  intend- 
ant  (the  proper  person)  at  the  Palais  Roy- 
al are  refused.  The  author  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  visiting  it  through  the  in- 
fluence of  M.  de  Verbe,  his  French  teacher, 
whom  he  found  not  only  an  able  professor 
of  the  French,  Italian,  and  English  lan- 
guages, but  a  perfect  gentleman,  overflow- 
ing with  historical  and  other  information. 
His  address  may  be  obtained  at  the  bureau 
of  reception  in  the  Hotel  de  Louvre.  The 
mansion  is  built  in  the  style  of  Diomede's 
house  at  Pompeii,  as  described  by  Bulwer 
in  his  "Last  Days  of  Pompeii,"  and  in 
keeping  with  the  paintings  and  furniture 
of  the  houses  of  that  ill-fated  city,  which 
have  been,  and  are  beinpr  daOj'  discovered 
at  Pompeii.  On  the  right  and  on  the  left 
of  the  entrance  stand  the  bronze  statues 
of  Minerva  and  Achilles.  On  the  pave- 
ment in  front  of  the  entrance  a  dog  is  rep- 
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resented  in  mosaic,  with  the  words  "  Cave 
Canem"  (beware  of  the  dog),  on  enter- 
ing, the  word  **  Salve"  (HaU !  Welcome !), 
The  walls  of  the  vestibule  are  beaatifnily 
f^coed.  The  Seasons,  the  heathen  god- 
desses Panthaea  and  Hygiaea,  flower-beds, 
birds  and  animals,  are  all  admirably  rep- 
resented, being  copied  from  the  antique 
paintings  of  Pompeii.  We  now  enter  the 
inner  court,  or  atrium  of  the  ancients. 
In  the  centre  of  the  court  is  a  basin  of 
white  marble,  in  which  all  manner  of  pret- 
ty fish  are  floating  around.  The  bottom 
of  the  basin  is  paved  with  marble,  inlaid 
with  white,  j'ellow,  and  green.  Around 
the  court  are  arranged  the  busts  of  Napo- 
leon I. ;  his  father  and  mother.  Carlo  and 
Letitia ;  his  brothers  Joseph,  Lucien,  Lou- 
is, and  Jerome ;  his  sisters  Eliza,  Caroline, 
and  Pauline,  and  the  Empress  Josephine ; 
also  the  busts  of  the  present  Emperor  and 
Empress.  On  the  right  is  the  drawing- 
room,  splendidly  decorated  in  imitation  of 
rosso  atUico,  The  adjoining  dressing-room 
is  bung  with  yellow  velaria,  and  the  bed- 
room with  blue.  On  the  left  of  the  court 
is  the  library,  the  gymnasium,  and  smo- 
king-room. Around  the  latter  is  arranged 
the  greatest  possible  variety  of  pipes,  from 
the  largest-sized  Turkish  to  the  smallest- 
sized  meerschaum.  There  are  two  beau- 
tiful bath-rooms,  one  of  which  is  intended 
for  swimming,  the  other  of  ordinary  size, 
the  floor,  walls,  and  ceilings  being  covered 
with  a  beautiful  and  peculiar  kind  of  ala- 
baster, the  whole  surmounted  with  a  dome 
painted  blue,  with  stars.  There  is  another 
room  fllled  with  paintings  and  curiosities. 
An  air  of  comfort  pervades  the  whole  man- 
sion, so  different  from  the  state  apartments 
that  we  are  in  ^he  habit  of  seeing. 

Proceeding  toward  Place  de  la  Con- 
corde, that  is,  retracing  your  steps  toward 
the  fountain  on  the  avenue  Champs  Elys^e, 
and  continuing  on  until  you  arrive  at  the 
Obelisk  of  Luxor,  you  look  toward  the  left, 
and,  at  the  terminus  of  Rue  Royale  (a  splen- 
did street),  you  will  perceive  The  Made- 
leine^ situated  on  the  Boulevard  de  Made- 
leine. This  magnificent  edifice  was  com- 
menced under  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  in 
1764.  The  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution 
of  1789  suspended  the  work.  In  the  year 
1809  Napoleon  I.  formed  the  project  of 
transforming  it  into  a  temple  of  pclory ; 
but  the  other  disastrous  events  of  1813, 
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ending  with  his  abdication,  interrupted  its 
progress.  In  1815  Louis  XVIII.  ordered  it 
to  be  converted  into  a  chapel  in  honor  of  the 
ill-fated  Louis  XVI.,  and  his  consort,  Marie 
Antoinette.  The  Revolution  of  July  pre- 
vented this  being  carried  into  effect.  Under 
the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe  this  proud  speci- 
men of  modern  architecture  was  completed. 
The  original  designs  were  by  Constant 
d'lvry ;  but  it  was  completed  under  the  di- 
rection of  MM.  Huve  and  Vignon.  The 
building  and  columns  stand  on  a  platform 
328  feet  long  by  138  broad,  and  is  approach- 
ed by  a  flight  of  twenty-eight  steps,  ex- 
tending the  whole  length  of  the  facade.  It 
is  surrounded  by  62  Corinthian  columns, 
49  feet  high,  and  5^  in  diameter  at  the  base. 
The  entablature  is  enriched  with  elegant 
sculpture.  The  roof  is  entirely  of  iron 
and  copper;  in  fact,  there  is  no  wood  em- 
ployed in  the  construction  of  the  edifice. 
The  doors  are  of  bronze,  and  are  the  largest 
in  the  world  next  to  St.  Peter*s  at  Rome. 
In  the  walls  are  niches,  containing  statues 
of  32  different  subjects.  The  interior  is 
handsomely  decorated  with  sculpture,  gilt, 
and  nuirble.  The  paintings  have  been  ex- 
ecuted by  artists  of  the  greatest  merit. 
The  church  is  lighted  by  three  cupolas, 
resting  on  arches  supported  by  fluted  Co- 
rinthian columns.  Around  the  choir  are 
numerous  chapels,  each  of  which  contains 
a  statue  of  its  patron  saint.  The  high  al- 
tar is  beautifully  sculptured  by  Marochetti. 
The  principal  ^roup  represents  the  Magda^ 
len  borne  to  Heaven  on  the  wings  of  an- 
gels. The  principal  painting  on  the  ceil- 
ing is  by  Zeigler,  and  represents  the  estab- 
lishment and  progress  of  Christianity  since 
the  death  of  tiie  Savior.  The  Magdalen  is 
borne  before  the  throne  of  Cod,  surround- 
ed by  a  vast  multitude  of  mortals,  who 
were  instrumental  in  propagating  the 
Christian  religion ;  among  which  are  Con- 
stantine,  St.  Louis,  Peter  the  Hermit,  Rich- 
ard Coeur  4^  Lion,  Godfrey  de  Bouillon, 
Charlemagne,  Dandolo,  'Hhe  blind  old 
Doge  of  Venice,"  Clotilde,  queen  of  France, 
Joan  of  Arc,  Raphael,  Michael  Angelo, 
Louis  XIII.,  and  Richelieu.  The  last 
group  is  Napoleon  receiving  the  imperial 
crown  from  Pope  Pius  VII.  The  whole 
cost  of  this  magnificent  structure  was 
about  $2,500,000. 

Proceeding  eastward,  along  Boulevard 
de  la  Madeleine,  we  arrive  at  Rue  de  la 
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Paix,  on  the  right,  which  runs  firom  the 
Boulevard  de  Capacines  to  Place  Yendome. 
The  continuation  of  this  street  is  Rue  Cas- 
tiglione,  which  brings  you  out  on  Rue  Ri- 
voli,  opposite  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries. 
On  Rue  de  la  Paix  are  situated  the  princi- 
pal jewelry  shops  of  Paris. 

Place  Venddme.-^  In  1668,  Louis  XFV. 
erected  this  place  on  the  site  of  the  hotel 
belonging  to  the  Duke  Yenddme,  the  il- 
legitimate son  of  Henry  IV,  The  form  of 
the  place  is  a  perfect  octagon,  420  by  450 
feet.  The  btdldings  bordering  on  the 
square  are  very  beautiful,  and  of  Corin- 
ttiian  architecture.  In  the  centre  formerly 
stood  an  equestrian  statue  of  Louis  XI Y. : 
this  was  demolished  by  the  people  during 
the  first  revolution,  the  base  only  being 
saved.  In  1806  the  Emperor  Napoleon  I. 
gave  orders  for  the  erection  of  a  triumphal 
monument  in  honor  of  the  success  of  the 
French  armies.  The  column  is  of  the  Tus- 
.can  order,  and  copied  after  Trajan's  Pillar 
at  Rome.  Its  height  is  135  feet ;  in  circum- 
ference at  the  base,  86  feet ;  the  base  is  about 
21  feet  liigh,  and  20  square :  we  ascend  by  an 
entire  winding  staircase  of  176  steps.  The 
.column  is  covered  with  bas^reliefis  in  bronze, 
composed  of  276  plateis,  made  out  of  1200 
pieces  of  cannon  taken  from  the  Russians 
and  Austrians,  representing  the  victories 
of  the  French  armies  in  the  German  cam- 
paign of  1805.  There  are  over  2000  fig- 
ures of  three  feet  high,  and  the  metal  used 
weighs  about  860,000  lbs.  The  column  is 
surmounted  by  a  cplossal  bronze  statue  of 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  I.,  11  feet  high,  in 
his  ordinary  miUtaiy  surtout  and  cocked 
hat ;  liis  spy-glass  in  his  right  hand,  and 
his  left  thrust  into  liis  doublet.  His  statue 
was  hurled  to  the  ground  in  1814;  but 
France  would  not  be  satisfied  until  a  finer 
one  was  placed  upon  the  summit.  The 
whole  cost  was  about  $300,000.  From  the 
summit  the  best  view  of  Paris  can  be  ob- 
tained; and  the  traveler  should,  by  all 
means,  make  this  place  the  object  of  one  of 
his  earliest  visits,  and  thereby  obtain  his 
bearings  properly. 

To  the  northwest  lies  the  magnificent 
church  of  the  Madeleine  just  described, 
presenting  its  fine  range  of  Corinthian 
columns;  to  the  southwest  we  perceive 
the  upper  part  of  the  Obelisk  of  Luxor  in 
Place  de  la  Concorde,  and  far  away  west- 
ward, over  the  beautiful  Champs  Elys^s,  | 
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we  see  promhientiy  over  all  other  objects 
the  celebrated  L'Arc  de  Triomphe  de 
I'Etoile.  Nearly  south,  beyond  the  flow- 
ing Seine,  we  perceive  the  classic  portico 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  or  Legislative 
Palace ;  and  in  the  distance,  in  the  same 
direction,  looms  up,  in  all  its  majesty,  the 
dome  of  the  Hotel  des  Invalides ;  and  £Etr 
to  the  southeast  we  see  the  dome  of  the 
Pantheon,  the  most  elevated  object  in  the 
city.  Away  to  the  east  appear  the  tombs 
and  monuments  of  Fhre  la  Chaise ;  while 
close  at  hand  you  have  the  gardens-  and 
palaces  of  the  Tuileries  and  Louvre,  also 
the  Louvre  and  Gothic  towers  of  Notre 
Dame ;  and  in  nearly  the  same  direction, 
the  Place  de  la  BastUe  and  Place  du  Tronej 
both  on  the  elegant  Faubourg  St.  Antoine, 
wMch  is  a  continuation  of  Rue  Rivoli  east- 
ward. The  custodian  expects  a  small,  fee 
(say  half  a  franc),  and  fUmishes  a  small 
lantern.  Open  from  10  to  6  in  summer, 
and  1  to  4  in  winter. 

Proceeding  eastward  through  Rue  Cas- 
tiglione,  then  through  the  gfurden  of  the 
Tuileries  to  the  Seine,  down  the  Seine,  we 
come  to  Pont  de  la  Concorde.  If  we  are 
riding  when  we  issue  from  Rue  Castigli- 
one,  we  take  Rue  Rivoli,  going  west  until 
we  arrive  at  Place  de  la  Concorde,  then 
southerly  through  the  place  brings  us  to 
the  bridge.  This  bridge  was  originally 
called  Le  Poni  Louis  XV, ;  then  Pont  de 
U  Revolution,  In  1800  it  received  the 
name  Pont  de  la  Concorde,  It  leads  from 
Place  de  la  Concorde  to  the  Palace  of  the 
Legislative  Body ;  was  built  in  three  years, 
1787  to  1790,  mostly  fh>m  the  stone  obtain- 
ed from  the  ruins  of  the  Bastile.  Its 
length  is  461  feet,  and  breadth  61  feet.  It 
is  composed  of  five  elliptical  arches.  The 
architect  was  Peronnet;  its  cost  $240,000. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Seine  stands  the 
Palate  of  the  LegiMwe  Body,  formerly  the 
Palace  Bourbon.  This  palace  was  erected 
in  1722  by  Louise,  duchess  dowager  of 
Bourbon;  it  subsequently  became  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Prince  of  Cond6,  who  enlarged 
it  at  an  expense  of  $4,000,000.  In  1795 
it  was  selected  for  the  meetings  of  the 
Council  of  "  Five  Hundred."  During  the 
first  empire  it  was  occupied  by  the  Corps 
Legislative.  After  the  Restoration,  it  was 
again  taken  possession  of  by  the  Prince  de 
CondS,  and  the  part  that  had  been  occupied 
by  the  Corps  I^egislative  was  appropriated 
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to  the  use  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
In  1848  the  National  Assembly  took  pos- 
session of  it.  The  principal  entrance, 
which  IS  very  elegant,  is  on  Rue  de  T  Uni- 
versity ;  its  lofty  gateway  is  placed  in  the 
centre  of  a  Corinthian  colonnade,  termina- 
ting with  two  fine  pavilions.  The  palace 
has  several  courts,  surrounded  by  hand- 
some buildings,  where  reside  the  diffsrent 
officials  of  the  Legislative  Body.  The  fa- 
cade, built  in  1804,  is  remarkable  for  its 
majestic  portico,  ornamented  with  twelve 
Corinthian  columns  resting  on  a  broad 
flight  of  thirty  steps.  The  tympan  is 
adorned  with  a  large  number  of  allegor- 
ical figures.  At  the  foot  of  the  steps  are 
colossal  statues  of  Prudence  and  Justice. 
The  visitor  is  introduced  into  the  interior 
by  a  side  door  on  the  west  end  of  the  por- 
tico. 

After  having  passed  through  several 
rooms  ornamented  by  statues  and  paint- 
ings, we  enter  the  Legislative  ffall.  It  is 
semicircular,  like  the  Hall  of  Representa- 
tives at  Washington^  except  that  there  is 
no  lobby  behind  tiie  speaker's  chair,  which 
is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  semicurcle. 
The  seats  rise  rapidly  in  amphitheatre 
form  to  the  bacl^  range,  which  rests  against 
the  wall  at  an  elevation  of  ten  feet.  It  is 
adorned  with  a  colonnade  and  tribunes  for 
the  Corps  Diplomatique  and  the  public. 
There  are  also  tribunes  erected  for  tiie  im- 
perial family.  February  24,  1848,  while 
Louis  Philippe  was  hastening  toward  St. 
Cloud,  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  appeared 
in  this  hall  with  her  two  sons,  the  Count 
de  Paris  and  Duke  de  Chartres,  having 
traversed  firom  the  Tuileries  on  foot,  and, 
taking  a  seat  in  an  arm-chair,  with  her 
sons  on  either  side,  demanded  through  M. 
Dupin  that  her  eldest  son,  the  Count  de 
Paris,  be  proclaimed  King  of  the  French 
under  her  own  regency.  M.  Lamartine 
opposed  it,  wishing  the  discussion  to  be 
carried  on  without  the  presence  of  any  of 
the  members  of  the  royal  family.  The 
tumult  outside  was  now  immense,  and  the 
duchess,  with  the  Duchess  of  Montpensier 
and  Nemours,  tried  to  escape,  but  it  was 
impossible.  The  duchess  now  attempted 
to  speak,  but  was  silenced  by  a  crowd  of 
armed  men  who  now  rushed  in.  During 
the  mel6e,  she  and  the  princess  made  their 
escape  to  the  Hotel  des  Invalid^,  and  next 
morning  left  Paris.  The  Librarj'  of  the  I 
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palace  contains  65,000  volumes ;  to  obtain 
permission,  apply  to  the  secretary  of  the 
president.  For  those  who  wish  to  hear 
the  debates,  a  pass  will  be  given  on  appli- 
cation to  your  embassador.  A  fee  of  one 
fianc  or  two  for  a  party  is  expected.  The 
palace  is  open  firom  9  A.M.  to  4  P.M. 
HdteldesAffairetEtrangerea,  began  in  1846 
by  M.  Guizot,  fronting  on  the  Quai  d*Or- 
say.  The  fa9ade  is  of  the  Doric  and  Ionic 
orders.  The  whole  front  is  profusely  sculp- 
tured. The  offices  of  the  ministry  are  on 
Rue  de  PUniversit^.  Its  whole  cost  was 
$1,000,000.  Inmiediately  west  of  this  ho- 
tel we  have  the  esplanade  in  fix)nt  of  the 
H6td  des  InvcUides.  Before  visiting  this 
vast  establishment  we  will  walk  westward 
along  the  Quai  d'Orsay  a  few  yards,  and, 
if  on  Thursday,  from  10  to  12  A.M.,  take 
a  peep  at  the  Manufacture  ImpericUe  des 
Tabac,  The  French  government  have  the 
monopoly  of  tobacco  and  snuff,  and  this  is 
the  central  establishment  for  these  articles. 
There  are  nearly  2000  people  employed  in 
this  factory,  1200  of  whom  are  females — 
600  for  sorting  and  stripping  tobacco, 
and  600  for  making  cigars.  The  annual 
profit  to  the  government  firom  this  and 
nine  other  branch  establishments  is  over 
$30,000,000. 

We  now  retrace  our  steps  to  the  Espies 
node  des  Invalides,  in  front  of  the  hotel, 
beautifully  planted  with  trees,  and  meas- 
uring 480  by  260  yards.  In  the  circular 
space  in  the  centre  there  formerly  was  a 
fountain,  where  stood  the  celebrated  Lion 
of  St.  Mark,  Venice,  which  was  restored  at 
the  Restoration.  After  passing  through 
the  Esplanade  we  arrive  at  the  Terrace, 
where  may  be  seen  some  very  large  field- 
pieces  taken  firom  the  Russians,  Austrians, 
Prussians,  and  Algerines. 

H6tddesInvaUde8, — ^This  vast  and  splen- 
did establishment  was  founded  by  Louis 
XIV.  in  1670.  Its  object  is  to  maintain 
at  the  expense  of  the  nation  the  worn-out 
soldiers  of  France,  giving  them  the  com- 
forts of  a  home  in  their  declining  days. 
The  Hotel  is  612  feet  fix)nt,  four  stories 
high,  and  lighted  by  133  windows.  It 
presents  three  pavilions:  the  one  in  the 
centre  has  a  high  door,  over  the  arch  of 
which  is  a  bas-relief  of  the  founder  of  the 
hotel  on  horseback.  The  entrance  leads 
to  a  magnificent  court-yard  316  feet  long 
by  192  broad.  It  is  surrounded  by  four 
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piles  of  buildings  with  central  projections 
and  elegant  pavilions  at  the  angles.  The 
first  desire  of  visitors  is  generally  to  see 
the  refectories  and  kitchens.  The  refec- 
tories are  four  in  number,  150  feet  long  by 
24  wide ;  three  are  appropriated  to  sub-of- 
ficers and  privates,  and  one  to  officers. 
They  each  contain  thirty  tables,  capable 
of  seating  twelve  persons  each ;  they  are 
mostly  decorated  with  frescoes,  represent- 
ing towns  conquered  by  Louis  XIV.  There 
are  two  kitchens  adjoining — one  for  the 
officers,  and  one  for  the  privates;  3000 
pounds  of  meat  are  cooked  here  daily. 
There  is  a  spit  capable  of  roasting  400 
pounds  at  a  time;  1500  pounds  of  meat 
are  generally  boiled,  and  1500  made  into 
ragouts.  The  dormitories  on  the  first  and 
second  stories  are  extensive,  and  admira- 
bly ventilated.  The  visitor  should  not 
fiiil,  if  here  between  the  1st  of  May  and 
15th  of  June,  to  obtaii;!  tickets  to  visit  the 
Galeriedes  plans  et  des  Fortresses  de  France. 
Here  may  be  seen  models  over  200  feet 
square  of  many  of  the  principal  fortified 
cities  of  France ;  the  battle  of  Lodi  and 
siege  of  Rome,  executed  in  wood  and  plas- 
ter with  great  nicety.  There  is  a  fine  li- 
brary attached  to  the  hotel,  founded  by 
Napoleon  I.,  containing  over  30,000  vol- 
umes, open  from  9  to  3,  except  on  Sundays. 
It  contains  a  fine  picture  of  Napoleon  I. 
crossing  Mount  St.  Bernard,  also  one  of 
Napoleon  III.;  and  the  cannon  ball  by 
which  Marshal  Turenne  was  killed.  West 
of  the  library  is  the  Council  Charnber^  in 
which,  and  the  adjoining  Salle  cTAUente, 
are  numerous  portraits  of  dificrent  mar- 
shals of  France  and  governors  of  the  hotel. 
The  portrait  of  Prince  Jerome  while  King 
of  Westphalia  was  presented  to  the  Hotel 
des  Invalides  by  Count  d'Orsay.  You 
now  pass  through  a  corridor  (on  some  oc- 
casions you  are  obliged  to  go  round  on  the 
outside  of  the  hotel)  to  the  church,  which 
contains  all  the  banners  taken  by  the 
French  in  their  wars  with  other  nations 
arranged  along  on  both  sides  of  the  nave. 
The  church  is  210  feet  long  by  66  high. 
On  the  piers  of  the  arches,  which  are  faced 
by  Corinthian  pilasters,  are  the  names  of 
different  governors  of  the  hotel,  who  are 
alone  allowed  to  be  buried  in  the  nave, 
and  have  monuments  erected  in  the  church. 
The  remains  of  Napoleon  were  temporarily 
placed  here  after  being  brought  from  St. 
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Helena.  We  now  pass  into  the  dome  of 
the  church,  which  is  one  of  the  first  edifices 
which  attracts  the  attention  of  the  travel- 
er. Its  height  to  the  top  of  the  cross  is 
323  feet.  The  interior  is  circular,  with 
branches  forming  the  nave  and  transept. 
The  dome  is  lightly  supported  by  eight 
arches,  between  which  we  perceive  the 
beautifully  painted  ceiling.  The  tombs 
of  Turenne  and  Vauban  are  placed  oppo- 
site each  other;  both  groups  are  admira- 
bly executed.  A  winding  staircase  on 
each  side  of  the  high  altar  leads  to  the 
crypt  containing  the  Tomb  of  Napoleon  /. 
Over  the  entrance  we  find  a  quotation  from 
the  Emperor's  will:  "I  desire  that  my 
ashes  may  repose  on  the  banks  of  the 
Seine,  in  the  midst  of  the  French  people 
whom  I  have  ever  loved."  The  pavement 
of  the  crypt  is  beautifully  decorated  with 
a  crown  of  laurels  in  mosaic.  On  the  bal- 
ustrade surrounding  the  tomb  are  the 
names  of  Napoleon's  principal  victories, 
represented  by  twelve  coIossIeiI  statues  by 
Pradier.  The  tomb  is  an  immense  mono- 
lith of  porphyrj^  weighing  135,000  pounds ; 
it  was  polished  by  a  powerful  steam-en- 
gine. The  sarcophagus  is  a  single  block, 
12  feet  long  and  6  broad,  resting  on  a  ped- 
estal of  green  granite.  In  the  recess  ad- 
joining the  crypt  stands  the  statue  of  the 
Emperor,  dressed  in  his  imperial  robes. 
Here,  also,  is  the  crown  of  gold  voted  by 
the  town  of  Cherbourg ;  the  insignia  he 
wore  on  state  occasions,  and  the  sword  that 
he  wore  at  the  battle  of  Austerlitz.  The 
whole  expense  of  the  tomb  was  nearly 
$2,000,000.  The  hotel  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Minister  of  War.  The  senior 
marshal  of  France  is  generally  appointed 
governor,  who  receives  a  salary  of  $8000 ; 
a  general  of  division  commandant,  salary 
$3000;  and  a  colonel -major,  with  eight 
captains,  and  an  adjutant,  complete  the 
command.  Each  man  is  allowed  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  meat,  half  a  pound  of  bread, 
and  a  litre  of  wine.  The  Hotel  des  Inva- 
lides is  open  daily  from  10  to  4  o'clock ;  the 
church  to  the  public  on  Thursdays,  and  to 
the  stranger  with  passport  on  Mondays. 
Some  of  the  Invalides  are  always  ready  to 
conduct  you :  a  fee  of  a  franc  is  expected 
for  a  party. 

Southwest  of  des  Invalides  lies  the  cel- 
ebrated Champ  de  Mars^  an  immense  space 
1000  yards  long  by  700  wide.     It  was  for- 
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merly  used  for  horse-racing  and  military 
reviews;  but  since  the  establishment  of 
the  Hippodrome,  exclusively  for  the  lat- 
ter. It  extends  from  r£cole  Militaire  on 
one  side  to  the  Seine  on  the  other;  has 
four  rows  of  trees  on  either  side,  and  is 
bordered  with  a  sloping  terrace.  In  1790, 
Louis  XVI.,  seated  on  a  splendid  altar  in 
front  of  I'Ecole  Militaire,  swore  to  main- 
tain the  new  Constitution,  which  finally 
overthrew  the  monarchy.  In  1850  Louis 
Philippe  distributed  here  the  colors  to  the 
National  Guard,  and  on  May  10, 1852,  Na- 
poleon  III.  distributed  the  eagles  to  the 
army.  There  were  over  60,000  troops  pres- 
ent, and  the  sight  was  one  of  extreme  mag- 
niticence. 

At  the  southern  side  of  the  Champ  de 
Mars  stands  the  Ecole  Militcdre,  created  by 
Louis  XV.  for  the  education  of  young  gen- 
tlemen whose  parents  were  in  reduced  cir- 
cumstances, or  who  had  lost  their  fathers 
on  the  field  of  battle.  A  certain  number 
were  likewise  admitted  at  the  rate  of  $400 
per  annum.  The  front  toward  the  Champ 
de  Mars  is  decorated  with  ten  Corinthian 
columns,  supporting  an  attic  adorned  with 
bas-reliefs,  which  is  surmounted  by  a  quad- 
rangular dome.  The  principal  entrance 
opens  into  the  courts,  which  are  surround- 
ed now  with  barracks.  The  Military  School 
was  suppressed  in  1788,  since  wWch  time 
it  has  been  occupied  as  barracks  for  in- 
fantry, cavalry,  and  artillery,  and  com- 
fortably accommodates  over  6000  men. 
For  permission  to  visit  the  barracks,  apply 
to  the  commandant  of  the  first  military  di- 
vision. Near  by,  in  the  Place  de  Breteuil, 
is  situated  Minlofs  celebrated  artesian 
toell,  which  was  bored  to  the  immense 
depth  of  1800  feet.  It  raises  its  water 
over  100  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  is  capable  of  yielding  over 
880,000  gallons  per  day. 

CHURCHES  OF  PARIS. 
We  shall  now  give  the  names  of  the 
principal  churches  of  Paris,  with  a  super- 
ficial description  of  each,  as  it  would  be  be- 
yond the  limits  of  this  volume  to  enter  into 
particulars.  We  shall  commence  the  list 
with  one  of  the  most  important  monuments 
of  the  capital,  the  metropolitan  church  of 
Notre  Dame.  The  foundation  of  the  pres- 
ent church  was  laid  in  1160  by  Alexander 
III.,  Pope  of  Rome,  who  had  at  this  time 


taken  refuge  in  France,  although  a  church 
dedicated  to  St.  Stephen  had  been  built  on 
the  site  of  the  present  cathedral  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Valentinian  I.  (366).  The 
west  front  was  finished  during  the  reign  of 
Philip  Augustus,  1223 ;  and  the  southern 
transept  during  the  reign  of  St.  Louis,  1267. 
The  whole  was  finished  in  the  year  1420, 
being  nearly  three  hundred  years  after  its 
commencement.  This  Cathedral  suffered 
much  at  the  hands  of  the  mob  during  the 
Revolution,  but  was  completely  repaired 
preparatory  to  the  coronation  of  Napoleon 
I.,  and  also  at  the  restoration.  The  beau- 
tiful fa9ade  is  surmounted  by  two  large 
square  towers  eighty  feet  high,  which  are 
ascended  by  a  staircase  in  the  northern 
tower.  One  of  the  best  views  of  Paris 
may  be  obtained  from  these  towers.  In 
the  southern  one  is  the  famous  '^  Bourdon'* 
bell,  which  weighs  32,000  pounds,  and  re- 
quires eight  strong  men  to  ring  it,  which 
event  only  takes  place  on  very  solemn  oc- 
casions. The  length  of  the  church  is  390 
feet ;  height  of  the  towers  from  the  floor, 
204  feet ;  width,  144  feet.  The  roof,  ris- 
ing 30  feet  above  the  vaulting,  is  366  feet 
long  and  37  wide ;  it  is  entirely  covered 
with  lead,  weighing  over  400,000  pounds. 
The  interior  is  magnificent  The  arches 
have  double  entrances,  and  are  separated 
by  two  ranges  of  pillars,  surmounted  on 
both  sides  with  long  galleries  embellished 
with  columns.  Behind  the  high  altar, 
which  is  very  magnificent,  stands  Cous- 
tou's  celebrated  marble  group,  the  Descent 
from  the  Cross,  The  group  consists  of  four 
figures,  the  mother,  the  Savior,  and  two 
angels.  The  expression  given  to  the  face 
of  the  Savior  is  peculiarly  noble  and  touch- 
ing. Some  of  the  pictures  in  the  interior 
of  the  choir  are  considered  very  fine.  In 
the  chapel  of  the  Virgin  there  is  a  fine 
statue  of  the  mother  of  the  Savior  by  Rag- 
gi.  In  one  of  the  chapels  behind  the  choir 
there  is  a  fine  monument  erected  to  Cardi- 
nal de  Belloy,  Archbishop  of  Paris.  There 
are  a  number  of  excellent  works  written 
on  the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  any  of 
which  would  well  repay  perusal.  Miche- 
let's  History  of  France  or  Victor  Hugo's 
Notre  Dame  are  the  best.  On  the  south- 
em  side  ofN6tre  Dame  stands  the  Fount- 
ain N6tre  Dame,  erected  on  the  site  of  the 
archbishop's  palace,  which  was  sacked  by 
the  populace  in  the  Revolution  of  1880.  It 
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was  finished  in  1845.  The  structture  is  in 
the  Gothic  style,  and  is  60  feet  high ;  lias 
two  basins,  the  larger  being  thirty-three 
feet  in  diameter. 

Church  of  Saint  i2oc^.—- This  church  is 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  richest  par- 
ish in  Paris,  the  worshipers  here  being  the 
most  fashionable  and  wealthy.  It  was 
commenced  in  1653,  the  comer-stone  hav- 
ing been  laid  by  Anne  of  Anstria  and  her 
son,  Louis  XIY.,  but  was  not  finished  un- 
til a  century  later.  The  fii9ade  consists 
of  two  ranges  of  Corinthian  and  Doric  col- 
umns, standing  on  a  platform,  which  is  ap- 
proached by  a  flight  of  steps.  The  col- 
imins  are  surrounded  by  a  pediment  and 
cross :  the  platform,  which  extends  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  church,  184  feet,  has 
been  the  scene  of  many  historical  events 
of  great  importance.  From  here  the  un- 
fortunate Marie  Antoinette  was  led  to  ex- 
ecution ;  here  it  was  that  Bonaparte  level- 
ed his  cannon  on  the  mob  during  the  Di- 
rectory ;  here  the  stand  was  made  by  the 
people  against  the  troops  of  Charles  X. 
The  doors  of  this  church  were  forced  open 
at  different  times  by  the  populace  for  the 
purpose  of  interring  the  bodies  of  Mile. 
Chamerois,  Dnchenois,  and  Bancourt  in 
the  body  of  the  church.  They  belonged 
to  the  stage,  and  the  clergy  opposed  their 
burial  here ;  but  the  people  insisted,  broke 
down  the  doors,  and  carried  their  point. 
The  interior  architecture  of  the  church  is 
entirely  Doric ;  its  length  is  400  feet,  and 
is  most  profusely  decorated;  is  rich  in 
sculpture  and  paintings.  The  pictures 
most  worthy  of  remark  are  the  Remrrec- 
tion  o/Lazana,  by  Vieri ;  7%e  Savior  driv- 
ing the  Moneychangers  from  the  Temple; 
his  Blessing  the  Infants;  his  Delivering  the 
Keys  to  St,  Peter,  There  is  a  beautiM 
piece  of  sculpture,  the  Infant  Jesus  in  the 
Manger;  ailaoihe  Baptism  of  Christ.  Stand- 
ing in  the  fifth  chapel  is  a  beautiful  mon- 
ument erected  to  the  AbbS  de  I'Epee,  by 
the  deaf  and  dumb  pupils  of  the  institu- 
tion which  he  founded.  The  singing  here 
has  always  been  considered  superior  to 
that  of  any  other  church  in  Paris :  an  ele- 
gant tribune  has  lately  been  fitted  up  here 
for  the  use  of  the  empress.  Saint  Boch  is 
situated  in  the  Rue  St.  Honor^,  No.  290. 

Church  ofNdtre  Dame  de  Lorette,— This 
church  was  commenced  in  1823,  and  finish- 
ed in  1837.  M.  Lebas  was  its  architect. 
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If  not  the  richest,  it  is  the  most  sumptuous- 
ly ornamented  church  in  Paris ;  in  fact,  it 
more  resembles  a  museum  than  a  place  of 
worship.  It  is  situated  in  an  elegant  and 
gay  quarter  of  the  city,  and  is  mostly  vis- 
ited by  persons  whose  principal  motive  in 
going  there  seems  to  be  the  display  of  their 
attire.  Its  length  is  204  feet,^by  96  wide. 
The  portico  consists  of  four  Corinthian  col- 
umns, supporting  a  pediment,  over  which 
are  the  figures  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Char- 
ity. From  the  St.  Montmartre  it  much 
resembles  a  Roman  temple.  The  spaces 
between  the  windows  of  the  interior  are 
I>ainted  in  fresco,  illustrating  the  life.of  the 
Virgin.  The  high  altar  is  supported  by 
Corinthian  columns,  with  bronze  bases  and 
capitals.  The  choir  is  fitted  up  in  stalls, 
the  dome  of  which  is  decorated  with  fig- 
ures of  the  four  Evangelists,  by  Delorme, 
and  the  wall  by  Heim  and  Drilling—the 
Presentation  in  the  Temple,  and  Jesus  in  the 
Temple,  Near  the  entrance  is  a  beautiful 
bas-relief  of  the  Virgin  and  infant  Christ, 
adored  by  angels.  Many  strangers  visit 
this  church  for  the  purpose  of  list^iing  to 
the  singing,  which  is  remarkably  good. 

Church  of  St.  Eustache.—This  is  a  bold 
and  majestic  edifice,  but  there  is  little  uni- 
formity existing  in  its  style  of  architec- 
ture, which  is  partly  owing  to  the  length 
of  time  elapsing  between  its  commence- 
ment and  completion  (over  200  years). 
The  interior  of  the  church,  which  is  of  a 
cruciform  shape,  is  beautiAilly  sculptured. 
The  roof  of  the  nave  is  supported  by  ten 
columns  of  more  than  100  feet  in  height. 
The  stained-glass  windows  produce  a  very 
good  effect.  There  is  a  beautiful  organ 
over  the  entrance,  which  cost  some  $14,000. 
The  high  altar  is  of  pure  white  marble,  and 
beautifully  sculptured.  There  are  a  large 
number  of  very  beautifiil  paintings  in  this 
church. 

Church  of  St,  Germain  L'Auxerrois— in 
front  of  the  colonnade  of  the  old  Louvre, 
founded  on  this  spot  by  Childebert;  pil- 
laged, and  devastated  by  the  Normans  in 
886.  During  the  residence  of  the  royal  fom- 
ily  in  the  Louvre  it  was  always  considered 
the  royal  parish  church.  King  Robert  re- 
built it  in  998;  it  was  again  rebuilt  by 
Charles  VII.  in  1427.  During  the  revolu- 
tion of  1831,  while  the  funeral  services 
were  being  performed  in  commemoration 
of  the  Duke  de  Berri,  a  tumult  arose  in  the 
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church,  and  it  was  completely  devastated ; 
the  mob  was  with  great  difficulty  prevent- 
ed fh>m  tearing  it  down.  The  whole  of 
the  decorations  of  this  church  are  grand 
and  majestic,  its  worlss  of  art  chaste  and 
numerous.  It  was  from  the  belfry  of  this 
church  the  fatal  signal  was  given  for  the 
commencement  of  the  horrible  massacre  of 
St.Barthelemy. 

Church  of  St,  Sulpice,  in  Place  St.  Sul- 
pice. — ^The  comer-stone  of  this  magnificent 
church  was  laid  by  Anne  of  Austria  in  the 
year  1645,  but  it  was  not  completed  until 
the  year  1745.  The  portico,  which  is  uni- 
versally admired,  is  composed  of  a  double 
range  of  Doric  columns  40  feet  high.  The 
entrances  are  approached  by  a  flight  of 
steps,  intersected  by  double  columns  sup- 
porting a  gallery  and  colonnade  of  the 
Ionic  order.  Two  towers  surmount  the 
edifice ;  the  one  210  feet  high^  the  other 
174.  They  are  also  of  different  forms, 
the  Archbishop  of  Paris  refusing  to  allow 
two  towers  of  the  same  description  on  any 
but  the  metropolitan  church.  On  the 
northern  and  highest  tower  is  the  telegraph 
corresponding  with  Strasbnrg,  and  on  the 
southern  is  that  for  Italy.  This  splendid 
structure  is  482  feet  long,  174  broad,  and 
95  high.  The  principal  entrance  is  flank- 
ed with  statues  of  Saints  Peter  and  Paul. 
The  interior  decorations  of  St.  Sulpice  are 
in  perfect  keeping  with  its  exterior  beauty. 
The  organ  is  most  magnificently  carved, 
and  is  considered  the  finest  in  Paris.  It 
represents  Eong  David  and  fifteen  other 
figures  playing  on  musical  instruments  or 
bearing  cornucopias.  The  church  contains 
22  beautiful  chapels,  wherein  are  many 
fine  paintings.  The  principal  is  the  Lady 
Chapel  behind  the  choir.  It  is  incrusted 
with  white  marble,  and  decorated  with 
most  magnificent  gilding  and  sculpture. 
The  dome  is  painted  in  fresco,  representing 
the  Ascension,  and  the  walls  the  Annunci- 
ation, Visitation,  Birth,  and  Presentation. 
A  meridian  line  possessing  the  twelve  signs 
of  the  zodiac  has  been  traced  on  the  pave- 
ment of  the  transept.  It  is  continued 
along  an  obelisk  of  white  marble.  Its  ob- 
ject is  to  fix  the  spring  equinox.  In  front 
of  the  church  is  the  Fountain  of  St.  Stdpice, 
.  erected  by  order  of  Napoleon  I.,  around 
which  a  flower-market  is  held  on  Mondays 
and  Thursdays. 

Church  du  Vol  Grace  and  ffSpUal  MUi- 


taire,  in  Rue  St.  Jacques. — This  church 
was  formerly  a  convent  for  nuns,  which 
was  founded  by  Anne  of  Austria  in  1621. 
Having  been  married  to  Louis  XIII.  tbirt}'- 
two  years  without  issue,  she  made  a  vow 
that  if  her  desire  to  give  an  heir  to  the 
throne  of  France  should  be  realized,  she 
would  build  a  church  at  Val  de  Grace. 
She  afterward  gave  birth  to  Louis  XIV. 
In  1645  the  first  stone  of  the  church  was 
laid  with  great  pomp.  In  the  court  is  the 
bronze  statue  of  Baron  Larry,  Napoleon  I.'s 
surgeon-in-chief,  to  whom  he  left  $20,000. 
He  is  represented  leanipg  against  a  gun, 
and  in  his  right  hand  he  holds  the  will  of 
Napoleon,  opened  at  the  words,  "  /  leave 
100,000/.  to  Surgeon-in-^CMef  Larry,  the 
most  virtuous  man  IknowJ**  The  principal 
porch  is  ascended  by  a  flight  of  sixteen 
steps,  and  is  composed  of  eight  Corinthian 
columns.  There  are  few  churches  in  Par- 
is possessing  so  lofty  a  dome,  or,  in  gener- 
al, so  fine  an  appearance.  The  interior  of 
the  dome  represents  Paradise,  and  was 
painted  by  Mignard.  The  figures  are  over 
200  in  number,  and  many  of  them  sevens 
teen  feet  in  height.  It  is  considered  the 
finest  fresco  in  the  world.  A  small  con- 
fessional near  the  high  altar  was  the  one 
used  by  Mademoiselle  de  la  Valliere  pre- 
vious to  her  taking  the  vows.  From  win- 
dows in  the  passage  adjoining  may  be  seen 
the  house  she  occupied  at  the  time.  The 
military  attendant  will  show  you  the  cas- 
ket where  the  hearts  of  the  Bourbon  fam- 
ily were  formerly  preserved.  Anne  of 
Austria  having  bequeathed  her  heart  to 
this  church  was  the  origin  of  the  custom. 
The  remains  of  Queen  Henrietta,  wife  of 
Charles  I.,  king  of  England,  were  depos- 
ited here.  The  church  is  adorned  with 
frescoes  and  statues,  the  style  of  its  dec- 
orations being  purely  Corinthian.  Visit- 
ors are  admitted  every  day.  A  small  fee 
is  expected  by  the  military  guide. 

Church  of  St.  Etienne  du  Moat.—ThlB  is 
one  of  the  oldest  churches  in  Paris,  built 
in  the  reign  of  Clovis.  It  has  been  en- 
larged several  times.  Its  stained  glass 
windows  are  deserving  of  particular  notice. 
It  contains  many  valuable  works  of  art. 
The  festival  of  St.  G^nevi^ve  (who  was 
originally  buried  here)  takes  place  on  the 
8d  of  January,  and  the  ceremonies  which 
are  performed  then  and  for  eight  days  aft- 
er are  very  interesting.  In  1857  the  Arch- 
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bishop  of  Paris  was  assassinated  by  a  priest 
in  presence  of  an  immense  crowd.  The 
murderer  was  condemned  and  executed 
twenty-seven  days  after.  Its  pictures  and 
ornaments  are  very  valuable.  It  has  late- 
ly been  repaired  at  a  cost  of  $400,000. 
Some  of  the  greatest  persons  in  France 
have  been  buried  here ;  among  others,  Ra- 
cine, RoUin,  Lesueur,  and  Pascal. 

Church  of  St.  VincerU  de  Pcnd,  Place  La- 
fayette.— ^This  beautiful  church  is  entirely 
modem :  the  foundation-stone  was  laid  in 
1824,  and  the  whole  structure  completed 
in  twenty  years.  The  church  is  raised 
about  thirty  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
place,  and  is  approached  by  two  large 
flights  of  steps,  flanked  by  elliptical  car- 
riage-ways. The  exterior  forms  a  paral- 
lelogram, 243  feet  by  108,  and  the  interior 
198  ffeet  by  102.  The  portico  is  very  beau- 
tiful, composed  of  double  ranges  of  fluted 
Ionic  columns,  on  each  side  of  which  rise 
two  lofty  square  towers,  connected  with  a 
balustrade,  with  statues  of  the  four  evan- 
gelists. A  very  fine  view  of  Paris  may  be 
had  from  this  spot.  A  beautiful  gilt  rail- 
ing surrounds  the  principal  front.  The 
main  door  is  of  bronze,  and  represents  in 
twelve  niches  the  apostles  accompanied  by 
angels.  The  interior  of  the  church  is  di- 
vided by  four  ranges  of  Ionic  columns. 
There  are  eight  difl^erent  chapels  in  the 
side  aisles.  An  arch  sixty  feet  high,  and 
richly  sculptured,  gives  access  to  the  choir, 
behind  which  is  the  Lady  Ohapel,  contain- 
ing a  beautiful  stained  glass  window  rep- 
resenting the  Virgin'  and  Savior.  The 
wooden  furniture  of  the  church  is  richly 
carved,  particularly  the  altar-piece  and 
stalls  of  the  choir.  The  cupola  of  the 
choir  represents  the  Savior,  with  St. Vin- 
cent de  Paul  at  his  feet,  surrounded  by  an- 
geb.  The  place  in  front  of  this  church 
was  the  scene  of  a  bloody  conflict  between 
the  populace  and  soldiers  in  1848. 

Church  des  Petits  Pere^  in  Place  Petits 
Pfere.— Founded  in  1629,  by  Louis  XIII. 
There  are  several  ver^'  richly-sculptured 
chapels,  in  one  of  which  is  the  monument 
of  Tully,  the  celebrated  composer.  There 
are  a  number  of  very  fine  paintings  in  the 
choir.  The  order  of  architecture  is  Ionic. 
During  the  Revolution  of  1789  this  church 
was  used  as  an  exchange. 

There  are  numerous  other  churches,  but 
none  possess  sufliclent  importance  to  re- 
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quire  mention,  if  we  except  the  church  of 
St,  Gervais,  St.  Paul^  and  St.  Louis. 

The  Cemeteries  of  Paris.— In  1790  a  law 
was  passed  prohibiting  the  burying  of  the 
dead  within  churches;  the  enactment  is 
principally  attributable  to  Voltaire,  who 
wrote  and  protested  strongly  against  the 
habit  as  most  pernicious.  The  cemeteries 
of  Paris  are  three  in  number:  P^re  la 
Chaise,  Mont  Parnassus,  and  Montmartrc ; 
in  addition  to  which,  there  is  one  appropri- 
ated to  the  use  of  hospitals  and  criminals. 
Pere  la  Chaise  is  named  after  a  monk,  who 
was  confessor  to  Louis  XIV.,  and  resided 
on  the  spot.  This  was  formerly  the  strong- 
hold of  Jesuitism,  being  their  country  res- 
idence for  over  150  years.  It  is  the  largest 
burial-ground  of  the  capital,  and  is  beauti- 
fully situated  in  an  undulating  ground, 
surrounded  by  valleys.  From  the  highest 
point  a  magnificent  view  of  the  city  and 
its  environs  is  obtained.  This  immense 
cemetery  contains  now  over  20,000  tombs ; 
many  of  them  are  great  specimens  of  arch- 
itecture; the  most  interesting  is  that  of 
Abelard  and  Heloise,  which  stands  on  the 
first  path  to  the  right  of  the  avenue.  The 
principal  monuments  are  that  of  La  Fon- 
taine, Moli^re,  Princess  Demidofl',  Greneral 
Foy,  Kellermann,  Visconti,  Arago,  the  as- 
tronomer, Mademoiselle  Duchesnois,  the 
actress,  Count  Lavalette,  Count  de  Rigny, 
General  St.  Cyr,  Viscount  de  Martignac, 
Marshal  Massena,  Prince  d'Essling.  There 
is  a  pretty  lot  laid  out  as  a  garden,  sur- 
rounded by  an  iron  railing,  but  containing 
no  monument:  in  it  lie  the  remains  of 
Marshal  Ney ;  Beaumarchais,  the  drama- 
tist ;  Stranger,  the  poet ;  Manuel,  the  ora- 
tor; La  Place,  the  astronomer;  Marquis 
de  Clermont-Gallerande.  Ascending  the 
hill,  we  see  some  very  beautiful  monu- 
ments, among  which  are  those  of  Sydney 
Smith,  Volney,  and  others  well  known  to 
fame ;  returning,  we  see  the  superb  mon- 
ument of  M.  Aguado,  the  rich  financier ; 
that  of  Madame  de  Diaz  Santos ;  De  Bal- 
zac, the  novelist ;  Crozatier,  the  founder, 
who  cast  the  statue  of  Napoleon  which 
stands  on  the  column  in  Vendome;  De 
S6ze,  who  defended  Louis  XVI.  on  his 
trial.  In  the  cemetery  is  an  indosure  de- 
voted to  the  burial  of  MAammedans :  in 
it  are  interred  the  Pritw^f  Oude  and  his 
mother.  There  is  another  devoted  to  the 
Jews :  it  oonttins  the  tomb  of  Rachel,  the 
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celebrated  actress.  East  of  the  chapel  is 
almost  entirely  devoted  to  eminent  theat- 
rical, musical,  and  poetical  characters,  such 
as  Talma,  Bellini,  Rubini,  etc.  Taking 
this  cemetery  all  together,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  interesting  spots  in  the 
world;  here  we  see  names  which  have 
shaken  the  whole  world,  and  which  the 
world  will  never  forget.  In  summer  it  is 
a  favorite  place  of  resort  both  for  strangers 
and  Parisians:  an  omnibus  leaves  the 
Place  du  Palais  Royal,  in  front  of  the  Ho- 
tel du  Louvre,  every  quarter  of  an  hour. 
Cemetery  Montmartre. — ^This  was  the  first 
cemetery  established  in  Paris:  it  is  situ- 
ated near  the  Barrier  Blanche.  It  con- 
tains some  very  handsome  monuments, 
among  which  are  the  chapel  of  the  Count- 
ess Potocka,  the  obelisk  erected  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  Duchess  of  Montmorency,  the 
tomb  of  Prince  Ernest  of  Saxe-Cobourg, 
Nourrit  of  the  Grand  Opera,  and  Mdlle. 
Jenny  Colon,  the  actress.  There  is  a  hand- 
some Jewish  cemetery  separated  from  the 
other  by  a  wall. 

THEATRES  AND  PLACES  OF  PUB- 
LIC AMUSEMENT. 

The  first  theatre  of  any  importance  in 
Paris  was  Le  Theatre  lUttstre,  although 
theatrical  performances  were  given  in  Par- 
is 200  years  anterior  to  this  date.  The 
company  was  formed  by  Molifere,  the  au- 
thor. Louis  XrV.,  being  much  pleased 
with  their  performances,  assigned  them  a 
theatre  in  the  Palace  of  the  Louvre.  Car- 
dinal Richelieu  built  them  one  also  in  the 
Palais  Royal.  Theatres  rapidly  augment- 
ed during  the  reigns  of  Louis  XY.  and 
XVI. ;  in  fact,  there  were  so  many  that 
none  of  them  were  capable  of  paying  ex- 
penses. Napoleon  I.  suppressed  them  all 
but  nine,  having  compensated  the  others. 
Under  Louis  XVIII.  there  was  an  annual 
sum  allotted  out  of  the  civil  list  toward  the 
support  of  the  principal  theatres.  After 
the  days  of  Comeille  and  Racine  the  drama 
assumed  a  languishing  position  in  Paris 
until  it  was  restored  to  its  pristine  glory 
by  the  genius  of  Rachel.  Until  the  reign 
of  Louis  Xiy.  all  female  characters  were 
personified  by  men.  The  immortal  Talma 
was  the  first  who  inaugurated  the  present 
•  correctness  in  both  dress  and  manners  of 
the  French  stage. 

All  the  theatres  of  Paris  pay  a  tax  to 


the  government  of  ten  per  cent,  of  their 
receipts.  Last  year  the  income  to  the 
government  from  this  source  was  nearly 
$200,000,  while  the  government  voted 
$300,000  to  sustain  the  principal  ones  for 
the  purpose  of  cultivating  the  classic  pro- 
ductions of  the  stage,  the  knowledge  of 
the  Italian  language,  and  the  lighter  styles 
of  national  music.  The  government  also 
awards  large  premiums  to  the  four  best 
pieces  represented  every  year.  There  are 
now  about  25  theatres^  and  150  different 
places  of  amusement  in  Paris  and  vicinity, 
all  of  which  are  open  during  the  summer 
season,  made  up  of  gardens,  cafe  concerts, 
etc.  They  are  all  well  regulated;  guards 
and  policemen  furnished  by  the  govern- 
ment outside  and  in.  To  secure  seats  dur- 
ing the  day,  you  must  pay  twenty-five  per 
cent,  more  than  if  you  buy  j^our  tickets  in 
the  evening ;  but  it  shotdd  invariably  be 
done,  if  there  be  any  excitement ;  other- 
wise you  must  fall  into  linej  with  two  or 
three  hundred  persons  in  advance  of  you. 
The  police  arrangements  at  the  theatre  are 
so  admirable  that  the  least  confusion  is 
avoided.  If  you  proceed  in  a  hired  car- 
riage, it  is  necessary  that  you  should  pay 
before  you  arrive  at  the  theatre,  to  avoid 
delay  at  the  door.  If  your  carriage  is  call- 
ed, and  you  are  not  waiting,  it  must  pass 
on,  and  take  its  turn  again.  Gentlemen 
without  ladies  generall}'  take  orchestra 
stalls,  or  seats  in  the  side  balcony;  with 
ladies,  in  the  stalls  de  balcony.  The  pri- 
ces vary  from  $2  50  to  50  cents  in  the  dif- 
ferent houses.  The  principal  places  of 
amusement  are, 

The  Academie  Imperiale  de  Mtuique, — 
This  establishment  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
government.  The  operas  and  ballets  pre- 
sented here  are  unequaled.  The  corps  do 
ballet  are  the  leading  dancers  in  Paris, 
while  the  choristers  are  pupils  of  the  Con- 
servatoire de  Musique.  Performances  Mon- 
days, Wednesdays,  and  Fridays.  This  op- 
era-house will  hold  2000  people.  In  case 
of  fire  on  the  stage,  the  audience  is  cut  off 
from  danger  by  an  iron  curtain. 

Italian  Opera^  in  Rue  MarsoUier,  for  the 
production  of  Italian  opera,  will  hold  1400 
persons.  Performances  Mondays,  Wednes- 
days, and  Saturdays.  First  boxes,  $2; 
orchestra  stalls,  $2 ;  balcony  sides,  $2 ;  in 
front,  $1  75 ;  parquette,  $1. 

Theatre  de  P  Opera  Comif/ve,  Place  des 
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Italiens,  capable  of  accommodating  1500 
persons.  To  every  other  box  there  is  a 
small  saloon  where  refreshments  may  be 
had  between  the  acts.  The  air  is  supplied 
from  the  cellar,  where  in  smnmer  time  it 
is  cooled  by  ice,  the  foul  air  finding  egress 
from  openings  in  the  ceiling.  This  house 
receives  $50,000  per  annum  firom  the  gov- 
ernment for  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
the  lighter  styles  of  national  music. 

Theatre  Frangais^  or  Comidie  Francois, — 
The  performances  at  this  theatre  are  con- 
sidered the  standard  of  the  whole  country, 
and  the  government  devotes  $50,000  an- 
nually to  the  maintenance  of  the  legiti- 
mate drama  at  this  establishment.  It  is 
situated  on  Rue  Richelieu,  at  the  Palais 
RoyaL  Dumas',  Scribe's,  and  Victor  Hu- 
go's productions  are  brought  out  here  in 
very  fine  style.  The  theatre  is  capable 
of  accommodating  1200  persons.  Prices 
of  admission  are,  highest  price,  $1 60 ;  low- 
est, 50  cents. 

Theatre  Imperiale  de  POdeon, — ^This  is 
the  second  French  theatre  for  the  produc- 
tion of  tragedies,  comedies,  and  dramas. 
It  is  situated  on  Place  Odeon ;  receives  a 
subsidy  from  the  government  of  $12,000 
per  annum,  and  rent  tree ;  it  is  decorated 
with  great  taste,  and  is  capable  of  holding 
1500  people. 

Theatre  Lffrtquey  formerly  Theatre  His- 
torique,  on  the  Boulevard  du  Temple. — 
This  theatre  was  built  by  Alexander  Du- 
mas in  1847,  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
his  dramas  and  romances.  It  is  now  ex- 
clusively used  for  the  production  of  French 
operas.  Highest  price  ofadmission,  $120; 
lowest,  80  cents. 

ThecOre  de  Gymnase,  situated  on  the  Bou- 
levard bonne  Nouvelle,  opened  in  1820, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Duchesse  du 
Berri. — ^The  company  was  excellent,  as  it 
still  is,  and  it  became  the  favorite  place  of 
amusement  for  the  fashionable  world.  It 
was  in  this  house  that  the  works  of  Scribe 
were  first  presented  to  an  admiring  pub- 
lic.    Prices,  $1  20  and  40  cents. 

Theatre  de  la  Porte  8t.  Martin,  on  the 
Boulevard  St.  Martin. — ^This  theatre  was 
designed  and  built  in  75  days,  to  receive 
the  Grand  Opera,  the  Opera-house  having 
been  burned  in  1781.  The  theatre  has  a 
very  large  auditorium,  but  small  saloon, 
and  no  vestibule.  It  is  capable  of  hold- 
ing 1800  persons.  It  is  now  devoted  ex- 
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clusively  to  dramas,  vaudevilles,  and  bal- 
lets.    Prices,  $1  20  and  30  cents. 

Theatre  Vaudeville,  Place  de  la  Bourse, 
devoted  to  the  production  of  vaudevilles. 
The  company  is  very  fine.  The  house  is 
capable  of  holding  1200  persons.  Prices, 
$1  20,  60  cents,  and  40  cents.— T^Aeo^re  de 
Varietes,  Boulevard  Montmartre,  capable 
of  holding  1200  persons.  Th6  company  is 
very  good.  Prices,  $1  20,  $1,  80  cents, 
and  40  cents. 

Theatre  de  VAmbigu  Comique,  Boule- 
vard St.  Martin,  for  the  production  of  melo- 
dramas and  vaudevilles.  The  house  is 
large,  capable  of  holding  2000  persons. 
Prices,  $1  20,  $1,  80  cts.,  40,  and  30  cts.— • 
Theatre  du  Palais  Boyal,  formerly  Theatre 
Maniansier,  situated  at  the  northwest  cor- 
ner of  the  Palais  Royal ;  has  an  excellent 
company,  but  is  very  small.  Vaudevilles 
and  farces  only  are  produced  here.  Prices, 
$1  20,  $1, 80,  and  30  cts. 

Theatre  Jmperiale  du  Cirque,  Boulevard 
du  Temple,  for  the  representation  of  mili- 
tary pieces  and  vaudevilles.  Company  is 
excellent.  Prices,  $1,  80,  60,  50,  and  20 
cts. — Theatre  des  FoUes  Dramatique,  Boule- 
vard du  Temple,  vaudevilles  and  fiirces ; 
company  very  good.  Prices  60,  50,  20, 
and  16  cts. — Theatre  de  la  GaUi,  Boulevard 
du  Temple.  Melodramas  and  vaudevilles 
are  produced  here.  The  house  will  hold 
nearly  2000  persons.  Prices,  $1,  80,  60, 
and  20  cts. — Theatre  Beawrnarchais,  Boule- 
vard Beanmarchais.  —  Theatre  du  Luxem* 
bourg,  Boulevard  du  Temple,  for  vaude- 
villes. Prices,  50  cts.  and  10  cts. — Theatre 
des  Funambules,  Boulevard  du  Temple; 
performances  here  consist  of  rope-dancing 
and  other  gymnastic  exercises,  with  a 
clown.     Prices,  30  and  5  cts. 

Cirque  Napoleon,  Boulevard  des  Filles 
du  Calvaire,  open  only  in  the  winter  sea^ 
son.  Performances  are  exclusively  eques- 
trian, and  very  good.  Prices,  40  and  20 
cts. — Cirque  V  Tmperatrice,  a  beautiful  po- 
lygonal building,  capable  of  holding  6000 
persons.  It  is  situated  in  the  Champs 
Elys^es,  near  the  fountain  of  Rond  Pont. 
This  is  the  finest  circus  in  the  world.  It 
is  open  only  during  the  summer  season. 
The  performances  fAe  given  b}*-  the  same 
company  that  exhibit  at  the  Cirque  Napo- 
leon during  the  winter  season.  Prices,  40 
and  20  cts. — The  Hippodrome,  near  the 
Barri^  de  I'Etoile ;  a  large  inclosure  for 
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horse-races  and  other  equestrian  exhibi- 
tions. The  performances  are  very  indiffer' 
ent.  Prices,  40  and  20  cts.  Exhibitions 
on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  Saturdays,  and 
Sundays. 

There  are  numerous  other  small  theatres, 
concert-rooms,  spectacle-concerts,  and  pup- 
pet-shows ;  but  nothing  of  importance  to 
occupy  the  time  of  a  traveler,  if  we  except 
the  numerous  cafes  concerts  or  ctxfSs  chao' 
taints,  open  on  the  Boulevards  du  Temple  in 
winter  and  the  Champs  Elys6e  in  sunmier. 
Here  you  are  -accommodated  in  the  open 
air  with  something  to  eat  or  drink  while 
listening  to  scraps  of  operas  or  songs. 
There  is  no  ticket  of  admission  necessary, 
but  every  person,  on  entering,  is  expected 
to  order  some  refreshments.  Some  of  the 
performers  occasionally  pass  through  the 
audience,  to  collect  a  trifle  from  the  pleased 
listener. 

Exchange^  or  la  Bourse, — This  superb 
structure,  which  is  constructed  on  the  style 
of  the  Madeleine,  was  erected  on  the  site 
of  the  Convent  des  fiUes  St.  Thomas,  Rue 
Yivienne.  It  was  commenced  in  1808, 
and  finished  in  1826.  Its  length  is  212 
feet  by  126 ;  the  principal  &9ade  is  ap- 
proached by  a  flight  of  steps,  which  extend 
the  whole  length  of  the  western  front. 
The  building  is  surrounded  by  66  Corin- 
thian columns,  supporting  an  entablature 
and  attic.  There  are  four  statues  placed 
at  the  comers  of  the  edifice,  representing 
Commerce,  Industry,  Agriculture,  and 
Navigation.  The  hall,  called  8aUe  de 
Bourse,  is  116  feet  long  by  76  broad :  here 
the  merchants  and  stock-brokers  meet 
from  12  to  8  o'clock  to  negotiate  the  sale 
of  stocks,  and  from  8  to  5^  P.M.  for  other 
business.  The  floor  of  this  hall  is  capable 
of  holding  2000  people:  travelers  should 
never  fail  to  visit  the  Bourse ;  during  bus- 
iness hours  the  excitement,  noise,  tumult, 
and  confusion  are  beyond  description. 
Ladies  are  not  now  admitted,  except  by 
permission  of  the  Comnussaire  de  la  Bourse. 
The  entrance  fee  is  one  franc.  It  was 
found  that  the  mode  of  selling  stock  ex- 
cited such  a  passion  for  gambling  in  the 
minds  of  the  people,  that  it  was  deemed 
prudent  to  refuse  ihem  admittance  during 
business  hours. 

7%e  Pantheon  is  situated  on  Place  du 
Pantheon,  Rue  St.  Jacque.  This  church 
was  erected  on  the  site  of  the  Abbey  of 


Ste.  Gen^vi^ve.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of 
a  Greek  cross,  with  a  lofty  dome.  The 
portico  is  modeled  after  the  Pantheon  at 
Rome ;  it  is  approached  by  a  flight  of  eleven 
steps,  and  sustained  by  6  fluted  Corinthian 
columns,  60  feet  high  by  6  in  diameter ;  on 
the  pavement  there  is  a  composition  in 
relief  by  David,  representing  France  dis- 
pensing honors  to  her  great  men,  who  have 
honored  and  illustrated  her  by  their  tal- 
•nts,  virtue,  and  courage.  At  the  feet  of 
France  are  seated  History  and  Liberty,  re- 
cording their  names,  and  wearing  crowns 
to  reward  them.  The  dimensions  of  the 
building  are,  length,  802  feet;  breadth,  255 
feet ;  height  from  the  pavement  to  the  top 
of  the  dome,  270  feet.  The  interior  con- 
sists of  four  naves,  surmounted  by  the 
dome,  and  separated  by  a  range  of  180 
fluted  Corinthian  columns.  The  ceilings, 
which  are  richly  sculptured,  are  80  feet 
from  the  pavement ;  the  dome  is  splendid- 
ly painted  by  Gros,  for  which  he  received 
$20,000,  and  was  knighted  by  Charles  X 
on  his  first  visit  to  the  church.  The  nave 
and  transepts  are  decorated  with  copies  of 
the  frescoes  of  Michael  Angelo  and  Ra- 
phael in  the  Vatican  at  Rome.  Many  per- 
sons of  great  celebrity  have  been  buried 
here,  among  others  Voltaire,  Rousseau, 
Marshal  Lannes,  the  Duke  de  MontebeUo, 
Mirabeau,  and  Marat :  the  last  two  were 
depantheonized  by  order  of  the  national 
government,  and  the  body  of  Marat  was 
thrown  into  a  common  sewer  in  the  Rue 
Montmartre.  This  building  has  cost  the 
government  over  $6,000,000  since  it  was 
founded.  Open  every  day;  a  fee  of  a 
franc  is  expected  from  a  party. 

EM  de  VUle,  situated  on  Place  I'HStel 
de  Ville,  formerly  Place  de  Gr^ve.  It 
was  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
municipality  of  Paris  at  over  $8,000,000. 
It  was  commenced  in  1588,  and  completed 
in  1605.  The  Hotel  de  Ville  possesses 
great  interest  from  the  numerous  historical 
events  of  which  it  has  been  the  theatre. 
Here  may  be  seen  the  window  from  which 
Lafayette  presented  Louis  Philippe  to  the 
people ;  the  room  also  in  which  Louis  XVI. 
spoke  .to  the  populace  crowned  with  the 
cap  of  liberty ;  the  room  where  Robespierre 
held  his  council ;  also  the  one  in  which  he 
attempted  to  commit  suicide.  One  of  the 
three  courts  which  comprise  this  edifice  is 
approached  by  a  broad  flight  of  steps.  On 
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these  steps  M.  de  Lamartine,  in  the  most 
courageous  and  heroic  manner,  declared  to 
the  infuriated  mob  that,  as  long  as  he  lived, 
the  red  flag  should  not  be  the  flag  of  France. 
The  edifice  is  surmounted  by  a  belfry,  in 
which  the  town  clock  is  placed.  It  is 
lighted  at  night.  The  Scdle  du  Trone  and 
state  apartments  are  very  magnificent. 
The  Grand  Galerie  des  Fetes,  situated  in 
the  eastern  wing,  where  all  the  city  fites 
are  given,  is  beautiful  beyond  description. 
There  are  nearly  200  full-sized  figures,  rep- 
resenting man  in  his  connection  with  na- 
ture, science,  and  art.  Communicating 
with  this  saloon  is  a  gallery  where  guests 
may  witness  the  magic  scene  below.  It 
was  in  this  saloon  the  ball  was  given  in 
honor  of  the  visit  of  Queen  Victoria  and 
Prince  Albert  in  1865 ;  also  to  Victor  Em- 
manuel in  1855,  and  to  the  Grand-Duke 
Constantino  in  1857.  Over  7000  persons 
have  been  admitted  to  a  city  ball,  the  cir- 
cuit of  rooms  thrown  open  to  the  public 
being  over  half  a  mile.  In  addition  to 
the  state  apartments,  there  are  nearly  600 
rooms  in  the  hotel  occupied  by  officers  and 
clerks.  Immediately  underneath  the  Ga- 
leries  des  FStes  is  situated  the  Salie  Si, 
Jean,  It  is  used  for  civic  purposes  and 
public  meetings.  For  a  ticket  of  admission 
to  see  the  apartments,  which  are  only  open 
on  Thursdays,  apply  to  M.  le  Prefect  de  la 
Seine,  from  1  to-4  P.M.  A  small  fee  is 
expected. 

Jardin  desPlantes,  Qua!  St.  Bernard,  op- 
posite Pont  d'Austerlitz.— At  the  earnest 
solicitation  of  Guy  de  la  Bross^,  physician 
of  Louis  XIII.,  the  king  was  induced  to 
found  this  magnificent  establishment.  In 
1635  De  la  Bross6  was  appointed  superin- 
tendent. It  was  originally  intended  only 
for  a  botanical  garden,  but  the  difierent  su- 
j>erintendents  added  successively  difi^srent 
branches  of  natural  history.  Buffon,  the 
celebrated  naturalist,  was  appointed  in 
1739.  He  founded  the  museum,  green- 
houses, and  hot-houses,  to  give  the  proper 
temperature  suitable  to  each  plant.  He 
collected  from  all  countries  the  most  varied 
productions  of  nature.  Other  superintend- 
ents have  added  the  Zoological,  the  Me- 
nagerie of  living  Animals,  the  Library  of 
Natural  History,  the  Amphitheatres  and 
Laboratories,  where  public  lectures  on  ev- 
ery branch  of  science  connected  with  nat- 
ural history  are  given,  from  the  months  of 
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April  to  September,  by  seventeen  prc^ess- 
ors.  The  garden  is  under  the  control  of 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  Between  two 
of  the  avenues  are  inclosures  which  form 
the  Botanical  Garden  and  School  of  Bot- 
any. Here  you  may  see  at  a  glance  the 
nature  of  the  difierent  plants  by  the  cohr 
of  the  ticket  attached.  The  black  indi- 
cates poisonous  plants ;  the  red,  medicinal ; 
the  green,  alimentary;  the  yellow,  orna- 
mental ;  and  the  blue,  those  used  in  the 
arts.  There  are  1200  different  specimens 
of  botanical  plants  cultivated  in  this  gar- 
den, and  over  10,000  bags  of  seed  distrib- 
uted to  professors  for  the  purpose  of  propa- 
gation. The  conservatories  are  well  worth 
visiting.  To  obtain  permission,  apply  to 
M.  de  Caisne  at  the  establishment. 

We  visit  next  the  Menagerie,  one  of  the 
most  extensive  in  the  world,  established 
here  in  1794.  It  is  divided  into  numerous 
compartments  inclosed  with  iron  railings. 
Here  you  perceive  a  spacious  poultiy-yard, 
in  which  are  all  kinds  of  geese  and  swans^ 
not  to  speak  of  bufl&loes ;  a  menagerie  of 
reptiles,  containing  crocodiles,  alligators, 
lizards,  boas;  a  menagerie  of  beasts  of 
prey :  here  you  have  Bengal  tigers,  lions, 
bears,  panthers,  and  hyenas;  a  very  ex- 
tensive fiunily  of  monkeys,  a  large  circular 
space  provided  wi^  galleries,  ropes,  and 
ladders,  affording  them  every  convenience 
for  their  comical  evolutions,  much  to  the 
amusement  of  the  crowd.  Near  by  you 
will  perceive  the  young  elephant  sent  from 
Soudan  by  Prince  Halim  Pacha.  To  wit- 
ness the  feeding  of  the  animals,  apply  to 
M.  le  Directeur  des  Jardin  des  Plantes. 

The  Muteum  of  Natural  History  is  con- 
tained in  a  large  range  of  buildings  three 
stories  high ;  it  is  considered  as  standing 
at  the  head  of  all  institutions  of  this  kind 
in  Europe.  A  detailed  account  of  this 
vast  collection  of  specimens,  in  which  al- 
most every  class  of  living  beings  has  its 
representative  preserved,  would  fill  vol- 
umes, and  require  weeks  to  inspect  in  de- 
tail. The  visitor's  attention  will  at  once 
be  arrested,  in  entering  the  first  series  of 
rooms,  by  the  statue  of  Nature :  it  is  a 
beautiful  female  figure  of  white  marble ; 
her  right  hand  hangs  by  her  side,  her  left 
is  raised  to  her  left  breast,  as  if  pressing 
the  nourishment  of  her  children  from  its 
exuberant  fountain. 

The  Museum  of  ComparaJtive  Anatomy  is 
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considered  the  richest  in  the  world.  The 
admirable  arrangements  of  this  vast  collec- 
tion is  due  to  the  labors  of  Baron  Cuvier. 
It  consists  of  twelve  rooms.  The  most  in- 
teresting is  that  devot«d  to  human  skele- 
tons; here  are  skeletons  of  the  human 
species  from  almost  every  nation  and  tribe 
under  heaven,  including  mummies,  dwarfs, 
and  monsters.  Here  you  may  perceive 
the  difference  between  the  full-breasted 
Englishman  and  narrow-breasted  Italian ; 
the  retreating  forehead  of  the  New  Zea- 
lander,  and  the  tapering  chest  and  sunken 
temples  of  the  Egyptian.  The  twelfth 
room  is  filled  with  the  skulls  and  casts  of 
notorious  characters,  collected  by  the  cel- 
ebrated Dr.  Gall.  You  are  particularly 
struck  with  the  majestic,  high,  and  ample 
forehead  of  Bacon ;  the  small  but  regular 
head  of  Voltaire,  low  in  the  forehead,  but 
full  in  the  region  of  the  ears ;  Rousseau, 
with  a  benevolent,  placid,  but  sorrowful 
expression.  The  Cabinet  of  Anthropolo- 
gy, the  Gallery  of  Zoology,  the  Mineralog- 
ical  and  Geological  Museum,  which  ex- 
ceed over  60,000  specimens.  The  library 
and  botanical  gardens,  do  they  not  contain 
millions  of  specimens,  and  are  there  not 
catalogues  published  of  the  whole  ?  The}' 
are  all  open  on  Sundays,  Tuesdays,  and 
Thursdays  from  one  to  five,  and  on  Satur- 
day (with  passport,  from  eleven  to  two). 
•  The  CcUacombs  of  Paris  are  very  inter- 
esting, but  travelers  are  not  allowed  at 
present  to  visit  them.  They  were  origi- 
nally immense  quarries  for  procuring  stone 
for  building  purposes,  and  increased  to 
such  an  extent  that  one  tenth  of  the  pres- 
ent area  of  Paris  is  entirely  undermined. 
Several  houses  having  sunk  in  the  fau- 
bourgs St.  Jacques  and  St.  Germain,  the 
attention  of  the  government  was  aroused, 
and  the  idea  was  conceived  by  M.  Lenoir, 
Superintendent  of  Police,  of  converting 
these  immense  caverns  into  catacombs; 
the  ceremony  of  consecrating  them  was 
performed  on  the  7th  of  April,  1786,  and 
all  the  bones  of  the  dead  were  collected 
from  the  various  churches  and  cemeteries 
of  Paris,  where  they  had  been  accumula- 
ting for  centuries,  and  deposited  in  these 
vaults ;  the  bones  were  brought  in  funereal 
cars,  followed  by  priests  chanting  the  serv- 
ice of  the  dead.  It  is  calculated  that  these 
vast  caverns  contain  the  remains  of  over 
3,000,000  of  human  beings.    The  bones  of 


the  legs  and  arms  are  laid  closely  in  order, 
with  their  ends  outward,  and  at  regular 
intervals  skulls  are  interspersed  in  ranges, 
so  as  to  present  alternate  rows  of  back  and 
front  parts  of  the  heads.  Occasionally  we 
perceive  apartments  arranged  like  chap- 
els, with  skulls,  arms,  and  legs.  They 
contain  numerous  inscriptions :  among 
others  are  the  Tombeau  des  Victimes,  the 
Tond>eau  de  la  ReoohUion ;  the  former  the 
remains  of  those  who  perished  in  the  fright- 
ful massacre  of  the  2d  and  8d  of  Septem- 
ber ;  the  latter  those  who  perished  in  the 
Revolution  of  1789.  There  is  a  kind  of 
disagreeable  smell  prevalent,  and  altogeth- 
er the  effect  of  the  place  is  very  oppressive, 
especially  to  persons  of  sensitive  feelings. 
The  principal  entrance  is  at  the  BarriSre 
d'Enfer;  the  staircase  leading  down  to 
the  Catacombs  is  composed  of  90  steps. 
There  are  some  sixty  different  entrances  at 
various  points,  but  this  is  the  one  general- 
ly entered  by  strangers. 

Place  de  la  BastUe  and  Cohnne  de  Jidl- 
let  J  1830.  — The  Bastile,  which  formerly 
stood  here,  and  which  gave  its  name  to 
this  place  after  having  been  used  for  a 
number  of  years  as  fortress  and  state 
prison,  was  attacked  and  captured  by  the 
people  on  the  14th  of  July,  1789 ;  the  fol- 
lowing year  it  was  demolished  by  a  decree 
of  the  National  Convention,  and  part  of 
the  material  employed  in  the  construction 
of  the  Bridge  de  la  Concorde.  This  is  the 
entrance  to  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  and 
on  this  spot  the  insurgents  erected  their 
strongest  barricade  in  1848.  Here  the 
good  and  much -beloved  Archbishop  of 
Paris,  Denis  Affre,  was  shot  by  the  insur- 
gents, while  using  his  efforts  to  stop  the 
bloody  conflict  which  had  been  going  on 
for  three  days.  He  had  obtained  permis- 
sion from  General  Cavaignac  to  go  in  per- 
son to  try  by  words  of  peace  to  stop  the 
frightful  carnage  which  was  going  on. 
He  was  preceded  by  a  young  man  bearing 
an  olive-branch  as  a  token  of  peace.  As 
he  approached,  the  mob  stopped  their  fire 
for  a  few  moments ;  the  archbishop  exhort- 
ed them,  in  the  most  enthusiastic  manner, 
to  lay  down  their  arms ;  it  was  of  no  avail ; 
the  firing  again  commenced,  and  the  arch- 
bishop, seeing  that  his  efforts  were  una- 
vailing, was  returning,  when  he  was  struck 
by  a  musket  ball.  The  insurgents  de- 
clared they  were  innocent  of  the  act.  He 
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died  in  less  than  two  dajs;  his  dying 
words  were,  **  May  my  blood  be  the  last 
spilt  in  civil  war." 

The  CdUmne  de  JuiUet  is  composed  of 
bronze,  weighing  over  163,000  lbs. ;  it  is 
154  feet  high,  and  rests  on  a  basement  of 
white  marble  ornamented  with  bafr4reliefis 
in  bronze.  Over  the  Corinthian  capital 
is  a  gallery  16  feet  wide,  surmounted  with 
a  gilt  globe,  on  which  stands  a  colossal 
figure  representing  the  Genius  of  Liberty. 
It  was  inaugurated  in  1840,  when  the  re- 
'  mains  of  the  victims  of  1880  were  deposited 
beneath.  Nearly  all  the  c(nnbatants  who 
fell  in  February,  1848,  were  interred  here. 
This  monument  is  generally  considered  one 
of  the  finest  specimens  of  modem  architec- 
ture. There  is  a  very  beautiful  view  from 
the  top.  The  keepers  generally  expect  a 
fee  of  about  one  franc. 

Place  desVictoires. — The  buildings  which 
surround  this  place  date  back  to  1686,  at 
which  time  a  pedestrian  statue  of  Louis 
XIV.  was  erected  by  the  Duke  de  la  Feu- 
illade,  who  raised  it  at  his  own  expense  for 
the  purpose  of  perpetuating  his  gratitude 
to  his  king.  It  lasted  until  the  Revolution 
of  1792,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  the  peo- 
ple. In  1808  Bonaparte  erected  a  statue 
to  the  memory  of  General  Desaix,  which 
was  taken  down  and  melted  to  form  the 
statue  of  Henry  IX.,  which  now  stands  on 
Pont  Neuf.  In  1822  the  present  splendid 
equestrian  statue  of  Louis  XIV.  was  placed 
here;  he  is  represented  as  a  Roman  em- 
peror crowned  with  laurels ;  it  was  design- 
ed  by  Bosio,  and  weighs  16,000  lbs. 

Manufacture  Imperiale  des  Gobelins. — 
This  factory,  founded  by  Jean  Gobelin  in 
1450,  and  for  a  long  time  a  private  estab- 
lishment, has  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
government.  The  carpets  made  here  are 
unrivaled  for  the  fineness  and  strength  of 
their  texture  and  brilliancy  of  the  colors. 
Its  productions  are  destined  chiefly  for  pal- 
adea  of  the  state  and  presents  to  foreign 
governments.  Many  of  them  cost  as  much 
as  $80,000,  and  require  over  ten  years  of 
time  to  manufacture.  There  was  one  made 
for  the  palace  of  the  Louvre  1800  feet  in 
length.  The  closeness  with  which  the 
workmen  rival  the  painter's  art  is  truly 
wonderful.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
bring  your  passport  to  secure  admittance. 
The  shops  and  exhibition  rooms  are  open 
from  2  to  4  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays. 
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Catalogues  are  for  sale,  price  15  sous :  no 
fees  expected. 

Pakds  andEcole  des  Beaux  Arts^  situated 
Rue  des  Petits  Augustin. — ^This  beautiful 
building  was  commenced  in  1820,  under 
Louis  XVII.,  but  not  completed  till  the 
year  1889.  It  is  240  feet  long  by  60  feet 
high.  The  apartments  comprising  the  first 
floor  are  beautifully  decorated,  ^e  school 
is  divided  into  two  sections :  one  of  archi- 
tecture, the  other  of  painting  and  sculp- 
ture. Prizes  are  annually  distributed  to 
the  pupils :  those  who  receive  grand  prizes 
are  sent  to  Rome  for  three  years  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  government.  An  exhibition 
of  the  works  of  the  pupils,  as  well  as  of 
those  sent  by  the  students  from  Rome, 
takes  place  every  year,  in  September.  The 
walls  are  adorned  with  some  very  fine 
paintings,  that  have  taken  the  prize  at  the 
exhibitions.  This  institution  is  well  worth 
a  visit  from  the  traveler.  Admittance  may 
be  obtained  by  an  application  to  the  porter 
from  10  to  4 :  a  fee  of  about  one  franc  is 
expected. 

HaUe  aux  Fmm,  Quai  St.  Bernard,  near 
the  Jardin  des  Plantes. — ^The  wine-mark- 
et of  Paris  has  been  established  over 
200  years.  Napoleon  I.  ordered  the  con- 
struction of  the  present  mammoth  estab- 
lishment. It  occupies  over  100  English 
acres,  consisting  of  five  streets,  called  aft- 
er the  different  wine  countries,  viz..  Rue 
de  Bourgogne,  Rue  de  Champagne,  Rue  de 
Bordeaux,  Rue  de  Languedoc,  and  Rue  de 
hi  C6te  d'Or.  There  are  444  cellars  and 
warehouses,  capable  of  holding  450,000 
casks  of  wine,  100,000  of  brandy,  and  400 
of  olive  oiL  The  average  number  of  casks 
that  go  and  come  daily  is  over  1500.  Own- 
ers are  not  obliged  to  i>ay  octroi  duty  while 
their  wine  remains  in  this  bonded  ware- 
house. Inferior  wines  and  brandies  may 
be  found  at  the  wharf  opposite.  The  haU 
is  open  from  sunrise  until  sunset. 

Pont  Neuf  and  Statue  of  Henry  IV. — 
This  bridge  was  constructed  in  the  middle 
of  the  16th  century  by  Henry  III.  Its 
length  is  over  1000  feet,  breadth  78.  It 
was  formerly,  like  the  London  bridge,  the 
habitual  resort  of  jugglers,  burglars,  and 
thieves.  Near  the  centre,  on  I'lle  aux 
Vache,  stands  the  statue  of  Henry  IV.  It 
was  erected  in  1818  by  order  of  Louis 
XVIII.,  and  was  formed  from  the  mate- 
rial of  the  statue  of  Napoleon,  taken  from 
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Place  Yendome,  and  that  of  General  De- 
Baix,  taken  from  Place  des  Yictoires.  Its 
height  is  14  feet,  and  weighs  30,000  pounds. 
The  bridge  is  built  entirely  of  stone,  and 
the  scene  from  it  is  very  beautifuL 

Biblioihkque  Jmperiaie, — Length  640  feet, 
breadth  130,  is  situated  on  Rue  Richelieu, 
and  presents  a  very  indifferent  appearance 
from  the  street;  the  intention  is  soon  to 
put  up  an  elegant  structure.  It  may  be 
said  that  Louis  XIY.  was  the  founder  of 
this  library;  it  was  under  his  reign,  at 
least,  that  it  was  first  thrown  open  to  the 
public.  Louis  ^III.  left  some  18,000  vol- 
umes ;  at  the  death  of  Louis  XIY.  it  con- 
tained 70,000  volumes;  it  now  contains 
1,400,000  volumes,  300,000  pamphlets, 
125,000  manuscripts,  300,000  maps  and 
chiurts,  and  160,000  coins  and  medals.  The 
collection  of  engravings  amounts  to  the 
enormous  number  of  1,300,000.  They  are 
contained  in  some  10,000  volumes:  the 
portraits  amount  to  nearly  100,000.  The 
manuscripts  most  worthy  of  mention  are 
F^n61on's  Telemaque  in  his  own  hand- 
writing, a  manuscript  of  Josephus;  here 
you  find  also  the  prayer-book  of  St.  Louis, 
and  one  that  bears  the  signatures  of  Charles 
V;,  Charles  IX.,  and  Henry  III.,  which 
belonged  to  them  in  succession.  Auto- 
graph letters  of  Lord  Byron,  Franklin, 
Rousseau,  Madame  de  Maintenon,  Cor- 
neille,  Racine,  Molifere,  Mdlle.  de  la  Val- 
lifere ;  letters  from  Henry  IV.  to  Gabrielle 
d'Estr^es;  the  arm-chair  of  King  Dago- 
bert,  the  armor  of  Francis  I.,  the  shield  of 
Hannibal.  In  the  reading-room  the  trav- 
eler will  meet  with  crowds  of  the  studious 
of  all  classes.  No  conversation  is  permit- 
ted, and  visitors  are  obliged  to  provide 
their  own  pens  and  paper.  Books  may  be 
taken  from  the  library  by  application  to 
your  embassador.  In  a  room  adjoining 
the  reading-room  will  be  found  the  two 
globes  presented  to  Louis  XIY.  by  Cardie 
dinal  d'Estr^s :  they  are  made  of  copper, 
and  are  nearly  36  feet  in  circumference. 
Amid  the  numerous  curiosities  of  the  li- 
brary, we  perceive  a  beautiful  vase  made 
from  the  single  tooth  of  an  elephant,  and 
enriched  with  precious  stones.  Yisitors 
are  admitted  on  ^Tuesdays  and  Fridays, 
and  students  every  day  except  Sundays 
and  holidays. 

Mint,  or  Hotel  des  MonnaieSy  situated  on 
Quai  de  Conti. — ^This  superb  building,  con- 


structed between  the  years  1771  and  1776, 
on  the  site  of  the  Hotel  Conti,  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  structures  in  the  capital. 
The  principal  front  is  350  feet  in  length, 
and  80  in  height.  It  has  three  stories. 
On  the  ground  floor  are  five  arcades,  sup- 
porting six  Ionic  columns  crowned  with 
an  entablature,  and  ornamented  with  six 
statues  of  Peace,  Abundance,  Trade,  Pow- 
er, Prudence,  and  Law.  The  vestibule  is 
adorned  with  fluted  Doric  columns.  On 
the  right  is  the  magnificent  staurcase,  like- 
wise adorned  with  Doric  columns.  As- 
cending the  staircase,  we  enter  an  ante- 
chamber which  contains  the  coining  ma- 
chine invented  by  Thouvelin ;  from  which 
we  pass  into  the  splendid  saloon  entitled 
MusSe  Monitaire,  possessing  the  most  com- 
plete collection  of  medals  since  the  reign 
of  Francis  I. :  medals  of  Mary,  queen  of 
Scots,  Louis  XII.,  Henry  YIII.,  Cardinal 
Richelieu ;  medal  commemorating  the  tak- 
ing of  Sevastopol ;  Queen  Yictoria's  visit 
to  Paris;  Yisit  of  the  French  National 
Guard  to  London  in  1848 ;  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  Empire ;  the  marriage  of  the 
present  Emperor;  medals  of  Yictor  Em- 
manuel, Kossuth,  Queen  Isabella  of  Spain, 
and  numerous  others  of  equal  notoriety. 
In  the  Salle  Napoleon  are  all  medals  struck 
under  the  Consulate  and  Empire.  Here, 
also,  we  perceive  a  medal  in  bronze,  from 
the  mask  taken  at  St.  Helena,  of  Napoleon 
I.,  twenty  hours  after  his  death ;  also  his 
bust  in  marble  by  Canova.  By  a  law  of 
France,  every  jeweler  is  obliged  to  have  his 
silver  and  gold  stamped  and  assayed  in 
this  office  before  offering  it  for  sale.  The 
laboratory  of  the  hotel,  where  the  operation 
of  coining  for  the  entire  empire  takes 
place,  is  well  worth  a  visit.  ^1  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  establishment  is  worked 
by  two  steam-engines  of  32  horse-power. 
There  are  eleven  different  machines :  two 
for  small  coin,  two  for  two-franc  pieces, 
six  for  five-franc  pieces,  and  one  for  gold. 
When  they  are  all  in  operation  they  pro- 
duce about  $800,000  per  day.  The  oper- 
ation of  coining  silver  may  be  witnessed 
by  the  visitor,  but  not  the  coining  of  gold, 
on  account  of  the  particles  which  are  con- 
tinually dropping  on  the  floor;  they  are 
all  swept  up  and  refined  again.  To  vis- 
it the  laboratory,  apply  in  writing  to  M. 
le  President  de  la  Commissaire  des  Mon- 
naies ;  but  the  museum  is  open  on  Tues- 
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days  and  Fridays  from  12  to  8  without  a 
ticket. 

Among  the  landmarks  which  will  be 
found  both  convenient  and  useful  to  the 
American  in  Paris  is  the  foreign  branch 
of  the  extensive  jewelry  house  of  Tiffany 
and  Co.  The  offices  of  Messrs.  Tiffany, 
Reed,  and  Co.  are  at  No.  79  Rue  Richelieu, 
within  two  minutes  walk  of  the  Bourse, 
the  Hotel  and  the  Palace  of  the  Louvre, 
and  on  the  natural  route  for  the  pedestrian 
from  either  of  these  points  to  the  splendid 
Boulevards.  As  the  uncertainties  of  the 
jewelr}'  establishments  in  the  Palais  Royal 
are  proverbial,  no  American,  anxious  to 
invest  in  the  riches  of  the  world's  diamond 
mart,  needs  more  than  this  suggestion  of 
the  locality  of  his  countrymen. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  give  the  details 
of  the  thousand  places  within  the  walls  of 
Paris  that  might  be  visited  with  interest 
by  those  in  search  of  knowledge  and  amuse- 
ment. For  particulars,  we  would  refer  the 
reader  to  the  admirable  ^^ Guide  to  Paris," 
published  by  the  Messrs.  Galignani,  No. 
224  Rue  Rivoli. 

To  old  travelers,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
allude  to  the  well-known  express  and  bank- 
ing house  of  L'herbette,  Kane,  &  Co., 
successors  to  Lansing,  Baldwin,  &  Co., 
No.  8  Place  de  la  Bourse.  Here  all  Amer- 
ican travelers  register  their  names  and 
address  immediately  on  their  arrival  at 
Paris,  that  their  friends  may  discover  their 
whereabouts.  They  may  here  see  files  of 
the  principal  American  journals.  L.,  K., 
&  Co.,  attend  to  forwarding  and  shipping 
parcels  to  America  and  all  the  different 
cities  on  the  Continent.  They  make  Pa- 
risian purchases  at  the  lowest  rates,  and 
recommend  the  best  houses  in  Paris  to 
their  cust^smers.  Travelers  can  make  ar- 
rangements to  draw  on  L.,  K.,  &  Co.,  from 
all  parts  of  the  Continent  Their  corre- 
spondents in  New  York  are  Austin,  Bald- 
win, &  Co.  Messrs.  L.,  K.,  &  Co.  will  pro- 
vide travelers  with  couriers  who  may  be 
relied  upon — as  far  as  couriers  can. 

VERSAILLES. 
The  most  interesting  town  in  the  envi- 
rons of  Paris  is  decidedly  that  of  VersaiUes. 
It  lies  twelve  miles  southwest  of  the  capi- 
tal. Cars  leave  every  hour  for  this  en- 
chanting place ;  but  if  a  party  intend  vis- 
iting it,  we  should  most  dfiddedly  advise 
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taking  a  carriage,  and  starting  very  early 
in  the  morning,  visiting  the  palace  and 
grounds,  and  dining  at  the  Hotel  du  Res- 
ervoir or  Hotel  de  France,  and  returning 
in  the  evening.  The  Hotel  de  France 
serves  a  first-rate  dinner,  and  the  wines 
are  remarkably  good.  Previous  to  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.  Versailles  was  used 
as  a  hunting-station.  About  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century  that  monarch 
became  tired  of  St.  Germains,  then  the 
residence  of  the  court,  and  determined  to 
build  a  palace  that  would  command  the 
admiration  of  Europe.  The  works  were 
conmienced  in  1660.  The  architect  Levan 
was  the  designer.  Le  Notre  was  employ- 
ed to  lay  out  the  gardens  and  grounds,  and 
Le  Brun  to  paint  the  apartments.  In  or- 
der to  obtain  sufficient  room,  the  whole  of 
the  surrounding  country  to  an  extent  of 
sixty  miles  in  circumference  was  pur- 
chased; hills  were  leveled  or  elevated, 
and  valleys  excavated  or  filled  up ;  to  per- 
fect the  landscape,  water  was  brought  fi'om 
an  immense  distance  to  supply  the  reser- 
voirs and  fountains.  The  actual  expense 
of  the  whole  of  this  stupendous  imderta- 
king  was  over  tioo  hundred  millions  of  dol- 
lars! The  whole  court  removed  here  in 
1681,  and  it  was  the  residence  of  the  differ- 
ent monarchs  up  to  1789.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  enormous  amount  first  ex- 
pended, and  that  required  to  keep  up  such 
a  court,  impoverished  the  country,  and  was 
the  principal  cause  of  the  first  revolution 
in  1789.  Before  that  time  the  population 
of  Versailles  was  over  100,000;  now  it 
scarcely  numbers  80,000.  The  number  of 
persons,  however,  who  visit  the  town  on 
Sundays  and  fete-days,  when  the  grandes 
Eau  or  petites  Eau  play,  is  very  large. 

Versailles  is  divided  into  two  quarters, 
Quarter  St,  Louis  and  Quarter  N6tre  Dame, 
The  former  is  noticed  for  its  splendid  Cathe- 
dral Church  of  St.  Louis ;  the  latter  for  iU 
fine  church,  streets,  and  splendid  edifices ; 
also  an  excellent  statue  of  General  Hoche 
in  Place  Hoche.  As  the  visitor  approaches 
the  palace,  his  attention  is  arrested  by  the 
magnificent  P&ice  ^Armes,  On  the  east- 
em  side  are  situated  the  cavalry  barracks, 
formerly  the  king's  stables.  They  are 
built  of  hewn  stone,  and  inclosed  by  iron 
railings.  From  the  Place  d'Armes  we  as- 
cend durectly  to  the  main  buildings.  As 
seen  from  the  court,  the  palace  appears  an 
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intricate  and  intenninable  mass  of  build- 
ings. It  is  almost  impossible  to  describe 
the  splendor  of  the  palace  and  its  depend- 
encies. We  shall  merely  mention  the  prin- 
cipal portions  of  this  magnificent  stmcture, 
referring  the  reader  to  GaUgncmi^a  Guide, 
or  a  work  written  by  M.  Gavard,  entitled 
The  Palace  of  Versailles, 

After  passing  from  the  eastern  to  the 
western  or  garden  front,  you  begin  to  ap- 
preciate the  vastness  of  the  whole  struc- 
ture. The  western  facade  is  nearly  six- 
teen hundred  feet,  or  over  one  quarter  of  a 
mile  in  length.  This  great  facade  is 
broken  by  a  central  projection  of  800  feet 
front,  the  whole  relieved  by  numerous  por- 
ticoes, statues,  and  columns.  The  trav- 
eler is  astonished  with  the  countless  groups 
of  statuary  which  adorn  the  avenues,  and 
the  numerous  fountains  that  meet  him 
on  every  hand.  At  all  the  angles  are 
beautiful  vases  in  white  marble.  Inmie- 
diately  in  front  of  the  central  projection 
lies  the  Parterre  d^Eau,  consisting  of  two 
oblong  basins  surrounded  by  twenty-four 
bronze  groups.  From  the  centre  of  each 
rise  jets  of  water  in  the  shape  of  a  basket. 
Opposite  the  southern  wing  of  the  palace  is 
the  Parterre  du  Midi,  containing  two  ba- 
sins of  white  marble.  On  the  side  nearest 
the  palace  is  situated  a  bronze  statue  of 
Napoleon. 

La  pelke  Orangerie,  below  the  level  of 
the  terrace,  contains  the  equestrian  statue 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  son  of  Louis  Phi- 
lippe, who  was  thrown  from  his  carriage 
and  killed.  Close  by  stands  the  celebrated 
orange-tree  which  was  part  of  the  property 
of  the  Constable  of  Bourbon.  Leonora, 
wife  of  Charles  III.,  king  of  Navarre, 
planted  it  in  1421 ;  it  has  now  been  flour- 
ishing upward  of  440  years,  and  is  still  in 
the  height  of  its  vigor.  In  front  of  the 
northern  wing  of  the  palace  lies  the  Par- 
tmre  du  Nord.  It  is  separated  from  the 
Parterre  d'Eau  by  a  wall,  ornamented  by 
bronze  vases  cast  by  Duval.  The  terrace  is 
adorned  with  flower-beds  and  two  fountains, 
that  of  the  Crowns  and  the  Pyramide ;  the 
first  so  called  from  the  water  issuing  from 
crowns  of  laurel ;  the  last,  from  the  basins 
rising  one  above  the  other  in  a  pyramidal 
form.  Below  the  basin  of  the  Pyramide 
are  the  Baths  o/DiatM,  the  centre  of  which 
represents  the  nymphs  of  Diana  at  bath. 
K«Ktfe«f  this  bath  Ue  the  basins  Z>e  N^ 


tune  and  Du  Dragon.  The  former  is  the 
largest  and  most  beautiful  fountain  at  Ver- 
sailles. It  cost  over  $300,000 ;  it  is  only 
played  on  state  occasions,  as  the  expense 
is  over  $2000  for  every  occasion.  The 
small  fountains  play  every  other  Sunday ; 
when  the  large  ones  play,  it  is  announced 
in  the  French  journals. 

Returning  again  by  the  Parterre  du 
Nord,  we  arrive  at  the  Bassine  Latone,  im- 
mediately in  front  of  the  entrance  to  the 
palace.  North  of  this  fountain  are  two 
flower-gardens,  each  adorned  with  a  fount- 
ain. Then  comes  a  lawn,  called  ^^  Tapis 
Vert,**  which  extends  from  the  Bassin  La- 
tone  to  the  Bassin  d'Apollon,  the  largest, 
next  to  that  of  Neptune,  at  Versailles.  The 
God  of  Day  is  here  represented  drawn  by 
four  horses,  surrounded  by  dolphins,  tri- 
tons,  and  sea^monsters.  Within  the  grounds 
are  lakes  embowered  in  groves,  where  float 
beautifril  boats  and  little  ships. 
.  At  the  extremity  of  the  park  we  perceive 
the  beautiful  villa,  Le  Grand  Trianon,  built 
for  Madam  de  Maintenon,  a  favorite  mis- 
tress of  Louis  XIV.  In  one  of  the  saloons, 
tiie  GaUrie  du  Palais,  formerly  occupied 
as  the  dining-room  of  Louis  Philippe,  are 
some  very  beautiful  paintings,  by  Boucher, 
Bidault,  Thomas,  and  Roger.  The  apart- 
ments formerly  occupied  by  the  Dukes  oC 
Orleans  and  Nemours,  and  before  them  by 
Napoleon  I.,  are  very  splendid.  They 
were  intended  for  the  use  of  Queen  Victo- 
ria daring  her  proposed  visit  to  Louis  Phi- 
lippe. In  the  Cabinet  de  la  Heine,  which  is 
most  richly  famished,  we  see  the  same  bed 
which  was  formerly  occupied  by  Josephine. 
This  villa  was  a  favorite  residence  of  Louis 
XIV.,  Louis  XV.,  and  LouU  XVI. ;  also  of 
Napoleon  I.  The  decorations  of  all  the 
apartments  are  very  rich  and  splendid,  and 
they  abound  in  valuable  paintings  and 
choice  pieces  of  sculpture.  The  grounds 
and  gardens  are  laid  out  in  imitation  of 
tiiose  of  Versailles.  The  traveler,  on  his 
way  to  visit  the  Petite  Trianon,  will  pass 
the  building  where  the  state  carriages  are 
kept.  Here  may  be  seen  four  sledges 
owned  by  Louis  XIV. ;  the  carriage  used 
by  Napoleon  as  First  Consul;  the  one 
used  for  the  coronation  of  Charles  XII., 
which  is  the  same  used  by  the  present  Em- 
peror, being  newly  decorated  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  also  the  one  us.ed  for  the  baptism  of 
the  King  of  Rome,  the  baptism  of  Prince 
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Eugene,  and  the  marriage  of  the  present 
Empress. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  PetUs  Trianon. 
This  mansion  was  built  by  Louis  XY.  for 
his  mistress,  Madam  du  Barri :  the  build- 
ing is  only  70  feet  square.  On  the  first 
floor  is  a  drawing-room,  dining-room,  bil- 
liard-room, boudoir,  bedchamber,  dressing- 
room,  and  antechamber;  the  second  floor 
is  used  for  domestics.  In  the  garden  is  a 
beautiful  little  theatre  formerly  used  by 
the  court ;  also  a  Swiss  cottage  erected  by 
Marie  Antoinette.  Both  the  Trianons  may 
be  seen  every  day  except  Friday.  A  small 
fise  is  expected,  especially  on  showing  the 
state  carriages. 

We  now  return  to  the  Palace,  At  the 
entrance,  near  the  chapel,  is  an  office  where 
guides  may  be  hired  for  one  franc  an  hour. 
We  must  heartily  recommend  them,  even 
if  you  have  your  courier,  as  much  time 
may  be  saved  in  using  their  services.  The 
palace  is  open  every  day  except  Mondays. 
Among  the  many  historical  collections  con- 
tained in  this  immense  palace,  we  will  men- 
tion only  a  few  of  the  principaL  In  the 
gallery  of  statuary,  the  most  interesting  is 
the  statue  of  Joan  of  Arc,  by  the  late  Prin- 
cess Maria,  duchess  of  Wi^rtemberg;  also 
one  in  white  marble,  by  Pradier,  of  the  late 
Duke  of  Orleans.  In  the  Salle  de  Constan- 
tine  is  a  splendid  picture,  the  Taking  of 
Constantinople,  by  Horace  Vemet;  the 
Surprise  of  Abdel  Elader's  Smala,  by  the 
same  artist;  also  many  scenes  from  the 
Crimean  War,  including  the  storming  of 
Malakoff  and  Sevastopol.  At  the  extrem- 
ity of  the  north  wing  we  find  the  8aJh  de 
V  Opera,  properly  decorated  with  mirrors 
and  chandeliers.  Attached  to  the  Royal 
box  of  the  theatre  is  the  Fo^r  du  Boi, 
where  the  court  generally  partook  of  re- 
freshments between  the  acts.  At  the  ball 
given  to  Queen.  Victoria  during  her  visit 
in  1855,  the  pit  of  the  theatre  was  boarded 
over,  and  400  hundred  guests  sat  down  to 
supper.  The  royal  party,  composed  of  the 
Emperor  and  Empress,  Queen  Victoria  and 
the  Prince  Consort,  Prince  Napoleon  and 
his  sister  the  Princess  Mathilde,  the  Prince 
of  Wales  and  his  sister  the  Princess  Royal 
— ^now  wife  of  Prince  Frederick  William 
of  Prussia — and  the  Prince  of  Bavaria,  sat 
down  in  the  Emperor's  box. 

Close  to  the  theatre. is  a  gallery  contain- 
ing statues  and  busts  of  the  principal  per- 


sonages of  France  up  to  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Adjoining  is  the 
Salle  des  Croisades,  containing  pictures  of 
battles  fought  in  the  Holy  Land  during 
the  Crusades ;  also  monumental  tombs  of 
grand  masters  of  the  Order  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem.  In  one  of  the  rooms  are  thd 
cedar  gates  of  the  Hospital  of  the  ELnightfl 
of  St.  John  in  the  island  of  Rhodes :  they 
were  presented  to  the  Prince  de  Joinville 
by  Sidtan  Mahmoud  in  1836.  Ascending 
to  the  attic  story,  we  find  a  room  contain- 
ing portraits  of  the  celebrated  literary  men 
of  f^nce :  opposite  are  a  number  of  rooms 
containing  historical  portraits,  coins,  med- 
als, etc. 

Descending  again  to  the  gallery  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  containing  histor- 
ical paintings  up  to  the  Revolution  of  1830, 
we  now  enter  into  the  Grands  Apparte* 
mentSy  which  occupy  the  whole  of  the  first 
floor  of  the  centnd  projection  facing  the 
garden.  Those  on  the  north  were  occu- 
pied by  the  king,  those  on  the  south  by 
the  queen.  They  are  all  ornamented 
with  paintings  illustrative  of  the  life  of 
Louis  XIV.  Nearly  adjoining  are  the 
SaUe  des  Etats  GSrUrauXj  the  Salle  de 
PAbondance,  Salon  de  Ventis ;  the  last  con- 
tains the  Three  Graces  by  Pradier;  the 
Saion  de  Diane,  in  which  there  is  a  hand- 
some portrait  of  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria. 
Next  is  the  Salon  de  Mars,  formerly  used 
as  a  ballroom :  adjoining  this  is  the  Salon 
de  Mercure :  it  has  a  beautiful  ceiling,  paint- 
ed by  Philippe  of  Champagne,  and  was 
once  occupied  as  the  state  bedroom.  Next 
is  the  Throne-4vom,  or  Salon  d'Apolhn.  On 
the  occasion  of  Queen  Victoria's  visit  to 
the  Emperor  in  1856,  this  saloon  was  used 
as  the  ballroom,  and  was  most  brilliantly 
illuminated.  The  Emperor  opened  the  ball 
with  Queen  Victoria  in  a  quadrille. 

We  now  pass  through  the  Salon  de  la 
Guerre  and  Salon  de  la  Paix  into  one  of 
the  most  splendid  rooms  in  the  world,  the 
Grande  Galerie  de  Louis  XIV.,  measuring 
242  feet  in  length,  48  feet  high,  and  86  feet 
broad.  The  ceiling  is  beautiMly  decora^ 
ted  by  Le  Brun ;  the  walls  are  ornament- 
ed with  Corinthian  pilasters  of  red  mar- 
ble ;  in  the  niches  are  statues  of  Venus  and 
Adonis,  Mercury  and  Minerva.  To  the 
left  of  this  haU  lie  the  private  apartments 
and  the  reserved  apartments  of  the  king. 
From  the  window  of  one  of  these  apart-  - 
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mente — Cdbinet  des  Crosses— the  royal  fam- 
ily usually  sat  to  see  the  hunters  return 
from  the  chase,  and  the  game  counted  in 
the  cour  des  cerfs  below.  The  door  ad- 
joining this  window  is  the  one  which  ad- 
mitted Madam  du  Bairi  from  her  apart- 
ments above  to  the  chamber  of  Louis  XY. 
One  of  the  most  beautifiil  rooms,  in  fact, 
the  gem  of  the  palace,  is  the  sleeping- 
chamber  of  L<miB  XIY. :  the  bed  on  which 
the  great  king  died  is  still  here.  '  The 
walls  are  adorned  with  portraits  of  differ- 
ent members  of  the  royal  family,  and  the 
ceiling  covered  with  a  painting,  by  Paul 
Yeronese,  taken  frqm  the  Doge's  psdace  at 
Yenicft  by  Napoleon  I.  This  room  also 
contains  a  copy  of  the  crown  of  Charle- 
magne. 

Passing  through  a  very  beautifiil  room, 
called  the  Salon  de  la  Paix,  we  enter  the 
Chamber  h  Coitclur  of  Marie  Antoinette, 
This  room  was  sucicessively  occupied  by 
the  three  Mariad::  Maria  Theresa,  queen 
of  Louis  XIY.,  Maria  Leczinska,  queen  of 
Louis  XY.,  and  Marie  Antoinette,  queen 
of  Louis  XYI.  The  unfortunate  Marie 
Antoinette  was  asleep  in  this  room  on  the 
night  of  the  5th  October,  1789,  when  the 
.  mob  j^urst  into  the  palace.  She  made  her 
escape  through  a  small  corridor  leading  to 
the  grand  antechamber  of  the  king.  In 
this  room  she  gave  birth  to  the  Duchess 
d'Angoul^me.  The  queen's  state  apart- 
ments end  with  the  Scion  de  Gfrande  Coiwert 
de  la  Jieme  and  the  Salle  des  Valets  depied 
de  la  Reine ;  the  last  made  notorious  as  be- 
ing the  spot  on  which  the  queen's  guards 
were  butchered. 

Leading  firom  the  escalier  de  marbre — 
which  is  considered  the  most  magnificent 
in  France — ^is  the  SaUe  du  Sacre,  This 
saloon  contains  David's  celebrated  picture 
of  the  Coronation  of  Napoleon,  for  which 
he  received  $20,000.  It  also  contains,  in 
addition  to  several  other  valuable  paint- 
ings, Napoleon's  Distribution  of  the  Ea^ 
gles  to  the  Legions.  After  passing  through 
two  small  rooms,  which  were  formerly  the 
chapel  of  Louis  XIII.,  or  on  the  site  of  the 
chapel,  we  enter  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing saloons  of  the  palace :  it  is  called  SaOe 
de  1782,  and  contains  portraits  of  all  the 
heroes  of  the  Revolution  of  1789,  repre- 
senting many  as  before  and  after  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Empire.  In  passing 
from  the  Salle  de  1782  to  the  southern 
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wing  of  the  palace,  we  notice  in  the  Esca- 
lier des  Princes  three  fine  marble  statues, 
one  of  Napoleon  I.,  one  of  Louis  Philippe, 
and  one  of  Louis  XIY.  Descending  the 
stairs  we  enter  the  Salle  Napoleon,  con- 
taining statues  and  busts  of  the  Napoleon 
family.  Then  follows  the  Galerie  de  VETnr- 
pire,  containing  pictorial  illustrations  of 
the  times  of  Napoleon  I.  In  passing  into 
a  gallery  which  runs  behind  the  last,  and 
which  contains  busts  of  all  the  celebrated 
generals  between  1789  and  1815,  we  see  a 
magnificent  marble  statue  of  General 
Hoche,  by  Milhomme. 

After  visiting  the  Galeries  des  Marines 
and  Galeries  des  Tombeaux,  we  enter  into 
the  Grande  Galerie  des  Batailles,  This 
splendid  gallery,  400  feet  long,  is  devoted 
to  pictures  representing  the  great  battles 
of  France,  from  the  fifth  up  to  the  nine- 
teenth century:  here  may  be  seen  many 
of  the  works  of  Horace  Yemet,  Gerard, 
David,  and  many  other  of  France's  great- 
est artists.  Adjoining  is  the  Salle  de  1830, 
illustrating  the  principal  events  of  that 
revolution.  Immediately  behind  these 
rooms  is  an  immense  gallery  filled  with 
statues  and  busts  of  celebrated  personages. 

From  this  galleiy  we  ascend  to  the  At- 
dque  du  Midi:  this  suite  of  rooms  is  de- 
voted to  historical  portraits.  In  the  4th 
room  Americans  wfll  •recognize  portraits 
of  their  countrymen,  Henry  Clay,  Daniel 
Webster,  Andrew  Jackson,  and  James  E. 
Polk.  Next  to  tills  gallery  we  have  a  very 
interesting  room,  containing,  views  of  the 
Royal  Residences,  After  descending  the 
magnificent  Escalier  de  Marbre^  the  niches 
of  which  are  filled  with  busts  and  statues 
of  eminent  men,  we  enter  on  the  ground 
floor  a  series  of  fourteen  rooms,  devoted  to 
portraits  of  celebrated  warriors,  admirals, 
and  marshals  of  France.  From  here  we 
must  peep  into  the  Galerie  des  Rois  de 
France,  which  contains  the  portraits  of  all 
the  kings  of  France,  from  Pharamond  to 
Louis  Philippe.  There  are  numerous 
smaller  apartments,  which,  if  the  visitor 
have  ample  time,  he  might  inspect ;  but  if 
he  have  but  one  day  to  "do"  Yersailles, 
he  will  now  feel  like  adjourning  to  the 
H6tel  de  France,  and  partaking  of  a  very 
excellent  dinner. 

FONTAINEBLEAU. 
Next  to  Yersailles  in  importance  is  the 
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handsome  town  of  ForUainehleau,  The 
name  is  derived  from  a  delicious  spring  of 
water  found  on  the  site  of  the  present  town 
over  one  thousand  years  since,  and  named 
by  the  thirsty  huntsmen  Fontaine  Belle 
Jtktu.  The  present  town,  containing  a  pop- 
ulation of  10,000  inhabitants,  owes  its 
formation  to  the  chateau  or  palace,  which 
was  one  of  the  most  ancient  royal  res- 
idences of  France.  The  town  is  situated 
about  forty-two  miles  southeast  from  Paris, 
and  may  be  reached  in  one  hour  and  forty 
minutes  by  the  Lyons  Bailway.  Omni- 
buses are  at  the  station  to  convey  you  to 
the  town ;  but  to  see  the  scenery  of  the 
forest  a  carriage  must  be  employed,  and 
a  bargain  made  beforehand.  The  usual 
price  is,  for  carriages,  12  francs  per  day ; 
saddle-horses,  6  f . ;  donkeys,  2  f. 

It  is  difficult  to  fix  the  date  of  the  first 
royal  residence  here  with  any  degree  of 
certainty.  It  is  certain  that  Louis  YII. 
resided  here  in  the  12th  century.  The 
present  chateau  was  commenced  by  Fran- 
cis I.  in  the  16th  century.  It  was  repair- 
ed by  Henri  IV.,  at  a  cost  of  $500,000. 
Napoleon  I.  spent  $1,200,000;  and  m  1831 
Louis  Philippe  had  it  completely  restored 
at  an  enormous  expense.  It  has  been  the 
theatre  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
events  of  French  history.  Here  it  was 
that  Napoleon  signed  his  abdication  in  the 
presence  of  the  remnants  of  his  imperial 
guards.  The  divorce  between  the  Emper- 
or and  Josephine  was  pronounced  here. 
In  1812  Napoleon  retained  Pope  Pius  VII. 
captive  in  this  palace  for  the  space  of  eight- 
een months.  Charles  IV.,  king  of  Spain, 
who  was  dethroned  by  Napoleon,  was  de- 
tained a  captive  here  for  twenty*four  days. 
Queen  Christine  of  Sweden  had  her  secre- 
taiy,  Monaldeschi,  assassinated  here  by  her 
orders.  In  1686  Louis  XIV.  here  signed 
the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  The 
great  Cond^  died  here  at  the  age  of  66. 
Here,  in  1765,  the  only  son  of  Louis  XV. 
fell  a  victim  to  poison. 

Although  the  palace  is  not  very  im- 
posing externally,  it  is  of  immense  ex- 
tent, inclosing  four  different  courts.  The 
principal  one,  formerly  known  as  the  Cow 
du  Cheval  Blanc,  but  now  as  the  Cow  des 
AcUeux — so  called  from  Napoleon,  in  the 
centre  of  this  court,  having  taken  leave  of 
the  remnant  of  his  Old  Guard,  who  had 
followed  him  through  all  adversity  up  to 
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the  time  he  took  his  departure  for  Elba. 
The  event  has  been  commemorated  by  the 
celebrated  picture  **Les  Adieux  des  Fon- 
tainebleau."  An  inscription  in  the  court 
also  records  the  affecting  scene. 

One  of  the  principal  apartments  in  the 
palace  is  the  Galerie  de  Francois  I,  It  was 
built  in  1530  by  the  king  whose  name  it 
bears.  Its  ceiling  and  wainscoting  are  of 
oak,  covered  with  beautiful  gilded  sculp- 
tures. The  walls  are  frescoed,  and  sur- 
rounded with  bas-reliefs.  Next  follows 
the  Appartements  des  Reines-Meres,  These 
were  the  apartments  occupied  by  Pius  VII. 
while  detained  by  his  imperial  jailer ;  they 
are  beautifully  adorned  with  specimens  of 
Gobelin  tapestry.  They  comprise  the  /Sa- 
lon VAUente,  8aUe  de  Reception,  and  Ckam- 
hre  a  Coucher- — ^this  last  was  the  nu|^ial 
chamber  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans ;  Cabi* 
net  de  Toilette  and  Cabinet  de  Travail  da 
Pius  VII.  f  this  last  leads  into  the  bed- 
chamber of  Anne  of  Austria.  This  room 
is  elaborately  carved  and  gilt;  it  is  iha 
same  occupied  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
when  he  visited  Francis  I.  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury. It  was  in  this  room  that  Napoleon 
I.  tried  to  persuade  Pope  Pius  VII.  to  re- 
sign his  temporal  power.  ^ 

By  the  private  staircase  we  arrive  at  the 
private  apartments,  comprising  the  Ante^ 
chambre,  Cabinet  Particvlier,  Cabinet  du 
Secretaire,  Cabinet  de  Travail,  and  Salle  des 
Bains.  In  the  cabinet  particulier  the  Em- 
peror signed  his  abdication.  The  table 
upon  which  he  signed  it  is  now  covered 
over  with  a  glass  case  to  protect  it  from 
the  sacrilegious  relic -hunter.  The  Salle 
du  Tr6ne  is  a  splendidly  decorated  apart- 
ment. From  the  ceiling  hangs  a  niagnifi- 
cent  lustre  of  rock-crystal,  worth  |r35,000. 
It  also  contains  the  table  on  which  the  Marw 
shals  of  France  formerly  took  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  and  a  very  correct  portrait  of. 
Louis  XIII.  by  Philippe  de  Champagna.. 
Adjoining  the  throne-room  is  a  boudoir, 
formerly  occupied  by  the  unfortunate  Mi^- 
rie  Antoinette.  The  ceiling  is  exquistt^y 
painted  by  Barthel6my,  and  refaresents 
Aurora.  In  the  centre  of  the  floor  may  be 
seen  the  cipher  of  Marie  Antoinette.  The 
window-fastenings  were  all  manufiEictured 
by  her  husband,  Louis  XVI.  The  next 
room  was  her  diambre  a  coucher;  it  had 
been  successively  occupied  by  Biaria  Louisai 
and  Maria  Am4Ue. 
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.  The  most  magnificent  apartment  in  the 
palace  is  the  Scdh  du  Balj  or  Galerie  de 
Henri  II.  Every  where  appears  the  cres- 
cent of  Diana  of  Poitiers  linked  with  that 
of  her  royal  lover.  The  ornaments  through- 
out are  most  imposing.  The  Gaierie  des 
C^ormes,  corresponding  in  dimensions  to 
the  Salle  du  Bal,  was  formerly  used  as  a 
dining-room.  The  marriage  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  was  celebrated  here  in  1837, 
when  it  was  redecorated  in  the  most  gor- 
geous manner. 

There  are  numerous  other  scenes  in  the 
palace  well  worth  visiting,  such  as  Salle  de 
Louis  XIII.,  that  celebrated  monarch  hav- 
ing been  bom  there,  8aUe  des  Gardes,  etc., 
etc ;  and  some  are  not  visible  without 
special  permission,  such  as  the  apartments 
of  Madam  de  Maintenon.  It  was  in  these 
apartments  that  the  Spanish  deputies  of- 
fered Louis  XIV.  the  crown  of  Spain  for 
his  grandson  Philip.  The  Appartements 
de  la  Neuve,  formerly  occupied  by  the 
Princess  Borghese,  have  been  transformed 
Into  a  beautiful  little  theatre.  Lea  Petits 
Appartements,  formerly  occupied  by  Maria 
Louisa :  in  one  of  these  rooms  is  an  in- 
scription pointing  out  the  place  where  the 
unfortunate  secretary  of  Queen  Christine 
of  Sweden  was  murdered  by  order  of  his 
mistress.  It  is  also  necessary  to  procure 
a  special  permission  to  visit  the  library, 
which  is  well  worth  seeing.  A  fee  of 
about  2  francs  is  expected  by  the  person 
showing  the  palace. 

In  the  Park  and  Gardens,  the  objects 
most  worthy  of  notice  are,  first,  VEtang, 
or  great  pond,  fiunous  for  its  carp,  which 
are  of  enormous  size  and  great  age.  In 
the  middle  of  the  pond  is  a  beautiful  pavil- 
ion, constructed  by  Fran9ois  I.  There  is  a 
canal  130  feet  broad  and  4000  long,  which 
traiverses  the  whole  extent  of  the  park. 
It  la  f)Bd  by  springs  from  the  garden.  Here 
maybe  seen  the  famous  Chasselas  grapes ; 
the  vines  cover  a  wall  nearly  a  mile  long. 
They  were  introduced  by  Fran9oiB  I ,  The 
Forest  ofFontainebleau  contains  over  40,000 
acres,  and  is  sixty-three  miles  in  circum- 
fefNice.  It  is  principally  covered  with 
broom-heath  and  underwood,  although  it 
contains  many  groves  of  oak,  beech,  and 
black  firs.  The  finest  point  of  view  in  the 
whole  forest  is  from  Fort  de  I'Empereur, 
distant  some  two  miles  from  the  palace,  to 
which  place  you  should  by  all  means  drive. 


The  forest  is  intersected  with  roads  radia- 
ting in  all  directions.  On  the  principal 
route  stands  an  obelisk,  where  it  is  said 
the  ''spectral  black  huntsman"  who  haunts 
the  woods  appeared  to  Henri  IV.  imme- 
diately preceding  his  assassination.  If 
you  have  no  courier  with  you,  it  would  be 
well  to  engage  a  good,  intelligent  valet.de 
place,  and  he  may  be  found  on  the  spot. 
The  HM  de  France,  facing  the  palace,  is 
very  good,  and  an  excellent  dinner  may  be 
there  obtained. 

Returning  to  Paris,  you  pass  through 
the  old  town  of  Melun;  it  was  besieged 
and  taken  by  the  English  in  1620.  It  now 
contains  8000  inhabitants. 

Malmaison. — We  are  sorry  to  inform  our 
readers  that  this  once  lovely  spot,  surround- 
ed as  it  is  by  so  many  historical  recollec- 
tions, has  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Queen  Dowager  of  Spain,  who  has  strictly 
forbidden  all  visits.  It  was  the  favorite 
residence  of  the  Empress  Josephine,  who 
died  here  on  the  29th  of  May,  1814.  It 
was  here  that  Napoleon  planned  some  of 
his  greatest  campaigns.  He  also  spent 
five  days  here  after  his  second  abdication. 
Nearly  all  the  pleasure-grounds  have  been 
cut  up  and  sold  for  lots.  The  Empress 
Josephine's  remains  were  interred  in  the 
town  of  Rueil,  close  by.  Her  son  Eugene, 
and  daughter  Hortense,  mother  of  the  pres- 
ent emperor,  erected  a  beautiful  monument 
to  her  memory.  It  is  of  white  marble,  ex- 
ecuted  by  Cartellier.  It  consists  of  an 
arch  supported  by  four  columns  resting  on 
a  basement.  The  Empress  is  kneeling  in 
the  act  of  prayer.  An  inscription  is  on  the 
basemenik,  ^^A  Josephine,  Eugene  et  Hor^ 
tense J*^  Opposite  to  this  stands  the  monu- 
ment erected  by  the  present  Emperor  to 
his  mother.  It  is  likewise  of  white  mar- 
ble, and  of  nearly  the  same  design  as  the 
other.  It  represents  the  queen  kneeling. 
On  the  basement  is  the  inscription,  *'  A  la 
Heine  Hortense,  sonjils  Napoleon  III, "  The 
little  church  which  contains  these  monu- 
ments is  quite  ancient,  having  been  built 
in  the  year  1584,  at  the  expense  of  Cardi- 
nal Richelieu.  To  visit  the  church,  you 
take  the  St.  Germain  Railroad.  From  the 
road  to  the  village  the  distance  fs  about 
half  a  mile.  About  half  a  league  farther 
on  is  situated  Maison  Lafitte,  a  beautiful 
chateau  by  Mansard.  It  was  presented 
by  Napoleon  I.  to  the  Duke  de  Montebello, 
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and  was  afterward  purchased  by  M.  La- 
fitte.  It  was  in  this  house  that  Voltaire 
wrote  **  Zaire,"  and  came  near  losing  his 
life  with  the  small-pox. 

St.  Cloudy  celebrated  as  the  summer  resi- 
dence of  the  present  Emperor,  is  situated 
about  six  miles  west  of  Paris.  It  can  only 
be  visited  by  written  permission,  and  in 
the  absence  of  the  Emperor  and  Empress. 
For  permission,  apply  in  writing  to  3f.  P  Ad- 
jutant General  du  Palais  des  Tidleries.  St. 
Cloud  may  be  reached  by  railway  (rive 
droite).  Be  certain  to  take  your  seat  on 
the  left  side  of  the  carriage,  otherwise  you 
will  miss  many  superb  views.  The  origi- 
nal name  of  St.  Cloud  was  Novigentum ; 
but  Clodoaldf  grandson  of  Clovis,  when  his 
brothers  were  murdered  by  his  imcle  Clo- 
taire,  escaped  to  this  place,  concealed  him- 
self in  the  woods,  and  lived  as  a  hermit. 
After  his  death  he  was  canonized,  and  the 
former  name  changed  to  St.  Cloud.  Man- 
sard designed  the  chateau,  which  was  built 
originally  for  Jerome  de  Gondy,  a  finan- 
cier of  Paris,  in  1668.  Louis  XIV.  bought 
it,  and  presented  it  to  his  brother,  the  Due 
d'Orleans,  who  spent  an  immense  amount 
of  money  improving  and  adorning  it. 

It  has  been  the  scene  of  many  great 
events ;  among  others.  Napoleon  here  laid 
the  foundation  of  his  jwwer,  and  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  government  by 
expelling  with  his  armed  grenadiers  the 
Council  of  Five  Hundred,  who  were  hold- 
ing their  sittings  in  the  Oranfferie,  Here 
Charles  X.  signed  the  fatal  ordinances 
which  caused  the  Kevolution  of  1830,  and 
lost  him  his  throne.  Henry  III.  was  as- 
sassinated here.  Queen  Henrietta  of  Eng- 
land died  here  in  1670.  It  was  the  favor- 
ite residence  of  Marie  Antoinette,  Napo- 
leon I.,  as  well  as  of  the  present  Emperor. 
Queen  Victoria  was  received  and  enter- 
tained here  by  the  Emperor  in  1866.  •  The 
event  is  commemorated  by  a  large  paint- 
ing by  MuUer.  It  hangs  in  the  Escalier 
d'Hormeur,  The  figures  are  the  Queen 
and  Prince  Albert,  the  Emperor  and  Em- 
press, and  Lord  Clarendon. 

One  of  the  principal  saloons  in  the  pal- 
ace of  St.  Cloud  is  the  Galerte  d'ApoUonf 
it  is  of  immense  size ;  the  ceiling  is  paint- 
ed in  exquisite  style,  to  represent  Apollo 
as  God  of  light.  It  contains  a  beautiful 
marble  statue  of  the  Empress  Josephine. 
It  was  in  this  saloon  that  the  marriage  of 
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the  Emperor  and  Maria  Lousia  was  cele- 
brated in  1810.  Prince  Napoleon,  son  of 
the  late  Prince  Jerome,  was  here  baptized 
by  Pope  Pius  VII.  In  the  Salon  de  Ve- 
nus are  some  beautiful  specimens  of  Gobe- 
lin tapestry,  copied  from  Bubens'  pictures 
of  scenes  in  the  life  of  Marie  de  Medicis, 
motiier  of  Louis  XIII.  The  first  is  "her 
birth;'*  "her  affianced  husband,  Henri  ^ 
IV.,  securing  her  portrait ;"  "  her  nuptials 
at  Florence,"  and  "her  portrait  as  Bello- 
na."  This  subject  is  continued  in  the 
Salon  de  Minerve  and  billiard-room.  In 
the  former  are  "the  repetition  of  their 
marriage  at  Lyons,"  "the  birth  of  Louis 
XIII.,"  "Marie  de  Medicis  appointed 
guardian  of  the  realm,"  and  "her  recon- 
ciliation with  her  son."  In  the  billiard- 
room  are  her  "flight  from  Blois,"  "the 
Triumph  of  Truth,"  "  her  journey  to  Pont- 
de-Ce,"  "the  conclusion  of  Peace,"  and 
"  Destiny  of  Marie  de  Medicis."  The  Sa- 
hn  Vernetf  now  occupied  by  the  young 
Prince  Imperial  as  a  play-room,  contains 
eight  splendid  pictures  by  Horace  Vemet. 
In  the  Emperor  and  Empress's  private 
apartments  are  some  very  fine  paintings. 
These  apartments  are  also  historically  in- 
teresting as  having  been  occupied  by  Ma- 
ria Antoinette,  the  Empress  Josephine, 
Maria  Louisa,  Duchess  de  Bern,  Queen 
Henrietta  of  England,  and  Queen  Victoria 
during  her  visit  in  1865. 

There  are  two  parlis  attached  to  the  pal- 
ace— ^the  Pare  Reserve  and  the  Grand  Pare. 
The  first  is  stocked  with  stags  imported 
from  England,  and  contains  flower-gar- 
dens and  groves  of  trees,  statues,  and  orna- 
mental pieces  of  water.  The  Grand  Park 
has  a  circumference  of  twelve  miles,  and 
is  planted  with  chestnut,  lime,  and  elm 
trees.  The  grand  cascade  of  St.  Cloud  is 
divided  into  the  higher  and  lower  cascades ; 
they  are  beautifully  ornamented  with  dol- 
phins, shell-work,  etc.  The  grand  jet 
d*eau,  to  the  left  of  the  cascades,  at  the  ex- . 
tremity  of  the  long  avenue,  rises  from  a 
circular  basin  to  the  enormous  height  of 
140  feet,  and  discharges  6000  gallons  per 
minute.  The  waters  generally  play  everj- 
second  Sunday  of  the  month  in  summer. 
On  one  of  the  finest  spots  in  the  park  Na- 
poleon I.  erected  a  tall  square  tower  called 
the  Lantern  ofDioffenes,  a  copy  of  the  mon- 
ument of  Lysicrates  at  Athens,  from  the 
summit  of  which  a  splendid  view  of  the 
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surrounding  country  may  bo  obtained.  A 
email  fee  is  expected.  The  celebrated 
Fket  of  St.  Cloud  commence  7th  of  Sep- 
tember and  last  three  weeks,  and  are  well 
worth  visiting,  especially  on  Sundays. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  park  is  the  town 
of  Shores,  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  France, 
haying  existed  over  1300  years;  its  pop- 
ulation is  now  about  5000.  It  is  princi- 
pally celebrated  for  its  magnificent  impe- 
rial manufactory  of  porcelain,  known  as 
Sevres-ware.  This  establishment  has  been 
in  existence  since  1737,  and  has  been  in 
the  hands  of  the  government  for  over  100 
years.  The  show-rooms  and  museum  may 
be  visited  daily  (Sundays  and  holidays  ex- 
cepted) without  a  ticket ;  but  to  visit  the 
work-shops  a  ticket  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary ;  this  may  be  obtained  by  addressing 
M,  h  Mirdstre  d'Etat,  You  are  obliged  to 
put  yourself  under  the  charge  of  a  guide, 
who  expects  a  fee.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  institutions  of  the  French 
government;  being  mostly  devoted  to  ex- 
periments in  the  art  for  the  benefit  of  pri- 
vate manufacturers,  it  never  has  paid  its 
expenses.  It  employs  nearly  200  women. 
The  show-rooms,  which  are  six  in  number, 
contain  many  valuable  specimens  of  per- 
fection in  the  art:  tea- sets  worth  $8000 
and  $4000 ;  copies  fi*om  Baphael,  Michael 
Angelo,  Gnido,  and  Titian,  worth  ^m 
$6000  to  $10,000,  equal  to  any  copies  on 
canvas.  There  are  also  many  beautiful 
specimens  of  stained  glass,  the  manufac- 
ture of  which  was  erroneously  supposed  to 
be  lost.  The  museum  consists  of  twelve 
rooms,  containing  specimens  firom  all  coun- 
tries and  at  all  periods,  of  clay,  earthen- 
ware, and  china,  at  different  staiges  of  its 
manu&cture,  from  the  ooarest  pottery  to 
the  finest  porcelain,  being  a  complete  his- 
tory of  the  art  since  its  conmiencement. 
Our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  give  a  de- 
scription of  the  process  of  manufisu^ture,  nor 
does  it  come  within  our  province.  But 
enter  the  work-shops  by  all  means.  They 
are  on  the  ground  floor,  and,  if  you  wish 
to  purchase  (whidi  yon  may  do  in  the 
show-room),  remember  that  porcelain  man- 
ufactured here  is  worth  more  than  that  of 
any  other  establishment  in  France  or  any 
other  country. 

St.  Denis,  a  town  of  some  10,000  inhab- 
itants ;  it  is  situated  six  miles  north  of  Par- 
is, and  may  be  reached  by  omnibus,  or  the 


Korthem  Railway.  Trains  leave  Paris  on 
the  latter  every  hour.  The  town  offers 
little  interest  to  the  traveler,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Abbeif  Church,  which  has  been 
the  burial-place  of  the  kings  of  France 
from  the  time  of  Dagobert  (580)  to  Louis 
XY III.  It  is  390  feet  long,  100  wide,  and 
80  high ;  it  was  erected  on  the  site  of  a 
chapel  built  in  the  year  240  for.  the  recep- 
tion of  the  remains  of  St.  Denis,  who  was 
beheaded  on  Montmartre  for  propagating 
the  Christian  faith.  Abb6  Suger  built  the 
towers,  porch,  and  vestibule  of  the  present 
church  in  1130 ;  the  nave  was  erected  by 
order  of  St.  Louis.  The  lower  portion  of 
the  church  is  beautifully  ornamented  with 
sculpture  and  paintings.  Two  flights  of 
steps  lead  down  to  the  crypt,  where  are 
chronologically  arranged  the  monuments 
of  the  different  sovereigns  of  France.  Dur- 
ing the  first  Revolution,  by  a  decree  of  the 
Convention,  the  tombs  were  rifled  of  their 
contents,  and  the  remains  of  kings  and 
queens  were  thrown  into  two  large  ditches 
opposite  the  northern  porch.  In  three 
days  fifty  tombs  were  opened,  rifled,  and 
demolished.  Louis  XYIII.,  however,  had 
the  desecrated  mass  of  confused  bones 
taken  from  the  ditches  where  they  had 
been  cast,  and  placed  with  the  ashes  of 
Louis  XYI.  and  Marie  Antoinette  under 
the  high  altar.  In  1785  a  decree  was  pass- 
ed to  raze  the  church  to  the  ground ;  but 
this  act  of  Yandalism  was  arrested  by  Na- 
poleon I.,  who  had  it  repaired  as  a  place 
of  sepulture  for  the  princes  of  his  own  dy- 
nasty. Among  the  magnificent  monu- 
ments contained  in  this  ancient  church  are 
those  of  Henry  II.  and  Catharine  de  Medi- 
ci, Louis  XII.  and  Anne  of  Brittany ;  that 
of  Francis  II.,  husband  of  Mary,  queen  of 
Scots :  this  is  surrounded  by  weeping  an- 
gels; it  was  erected  by  his  unfortunate 
wife.  Henry  III.,  who  was  assassinated 
by  Jacques  Clement ;  Due  de  Berri,  who 
was  also  assassinated.  In  the  undercroft 
is  the  marble  sarcophagus  in  which  Char- 
lemagne was  interred  at  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
One  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars  have 
been  expended  on  the  restorations  of  St. 
Denis  since  the  Revolution.  Adjoining 
the  church  is  the  Maison  Imperiale  d' Edu- 
cation de  la  Legion  HHomneur,  devoted  to 
the  education  of  sisters,  daughters,  and 
nieces  of  members  of  the  Legion  of  Hon- 
or, estaUished  by  Napoleon  I.  A  fee  of 
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about  one  franc  is  expected  by  the  guide 
"wbo  conducts  you. 

Vincennes  is  situated  about  one  and  a  half 
miles  east  of  Paris.  It  is  celebrated  for  its 
chateau,  and  forest,  and  state  prison.  It 
possesses  many  beautiful  walks,  and  is 
much  frequented  by  Parisians.  A  long 
and  beautiful  avenue,  beginning  at  the 
Barriere  du  TrSne^  leads  to  the  town.  Its 
origin  dates  from  Philip  Augustus,  who  in- 
closed the  forest  with  strong  walls,  and 
built  a  royal  residence  at  the  extremity. 
St.  Louis  administered  justice  under  a 
large  tree  in  the  forest,  where  a  intone  pyr- 
amid has  been  erected  to  commemorate  the 
event.  Philippe  de  Valois,  in  1337,  de- 
molished the  old  building  and  commenced 
the  present  chateau.  In  the  centre  stands 
a  donjon,  which  the  cruel  Louis  XI.  con- 
stituted a  state  prison ;  here  the  brave  and 
gallant  Henry  V.  of  England,  after  being 
proclaimed  King  of  France,  took  up  his 
residence,  and  died  after  a  brief  reign  of 
two  years.  The  donjon  is  built  entirely 
of  stone  and  iron ;  its  walls  are  seventeen 
feet  in  thickness.  A  magnificent  view 
may  be  had  from  the  top.  In  the  vaults 
below  is  the  Salle  de  la  Question^  where  the 
tortures  were  put  while  the  unfortunate 
victims  were  being  questioned.  Among 
the  principal  prisoners  confined  here  were 
Henry  IV.,  king  of  Navarre,  Maria  Lou- 
isa, daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Nevers,  the 
Princes  of  Cond^  andConti,  Prince  Edward, 
son  of  the  Pretender,  the  Due  d'Enghien, 
and  many  of  the  conspirators  of  May,  1848. 
Opposite  the  donjon  stands  the  church  La 
Sainte  ChapeUe :  the  spire  of  the  turret  is 
surmounted  by  a  crescent,  the  emblem  of 
Diane  de  Poitiers.  Her  infatuated  lover, 
Henry  II.,  had  her  portrait,  perfectly  na- 
ked, painted  by  Jean  Cousin,  in  the  midst 
of  celestial  beings,  on  the  window  to  the 
left;  the  figure  may  be  distinguished  by 
the  blue  ribbons  which  decorate  her  hair. 
There  is  a  splendid  monument  erected  to 
the  memory  of  the  unfortunate  Due  d'En- 
ghien,  who  was  shot  in  1804.  Over  a  draw- 
bridge you  pass  into  the  extensive  gar- 
dens, beautifully  ornamented  with  statues 
and  fountains.  Here  Louis  XIV.  heard 
accidentally  of  the  secret  passion  Mile,  de 
la  Valli^e  entertained  for  him,  and  took 
advantage  of  the  information ;  he  was  re- 
siding here  during  the  construction  of  Ver- 
sailles. Adjoining  the  chateau  is  an  arse- 
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nal,  an  armory  containing  some  60,000 
stand  of  arms,  with  an  immense  number 
of  pistols,  pikes,  and  swords.  Here  are 
also  powder  magazines,  a  park  of  artillery, 
and  cavalry  barracks.  During  the  months 
of  July,  August,  and  September,  officers 
from  the  different  regiments  practice  artil- 
lery firing  three  times  a  week.  To  obtain 
permission  to  see  the  chateau,  a  written  or- 
der is  necessary ;  to  procure  which,  address, 
during  the  early  part  of  the  week,  M.  le 
Commandant  de  VArHUerie  du  Igt  Arron- 
dissement  at  Vincennes. 

St.  Germain, -'ThiB  town  of  13,000  in- 
habitants lies  fifteen  miles  west  of  Paris ; 
it  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  posi- 
tion and  salubrity  of  climate.  It  derives 
its  naifle  from  the  Abbey  of  St.  Germain, 
founded  by  King  Robert  in  1010.  Francis 
I.  built  a  splendid  palace,  and  made  it  a 
royal  residence;  his  son  Henri  II.  was 
bom  here.  Charles  IX.  and  Louis  XIV. 
were  also  bom  at  St.  Germain ;  the  great 
Louis  XIII.  died  here.  Louis  XIV.  re- 
sided here  for  some  time  after  the  death  of 
his  mother,  Anne  of  Austria,  and  when 
Madam  de  Montespan  had  supplanted 
Mile,  de  la  Vallifere  in  his  affections,  he 
presented  the  palace  to  her  as  a  residence. 
Louis  afterward  assigned  it  to  James  II. 
of  England,  who  held  the  semblance  of  a 
court  here  for  twelve  years ;  he  died  in  the 
palace.  There  was  a  monument  erected 
to  his  memory  by  George  IV.  of  England ; 
it  stands  in  the  parish  church  situated  in 
the  Place  du  Chateau,  opposite  the  palace. 
The  room  where  he  died  is  shown ;  also 
the  bedchamber  of  Madam  de  la  Valli^re, 
with  the  trap-door  in  the  floor  where  the 
youthful  king  gained  admittance  after  his 
mother,  Anne  of  Austria,  had  the  back 
stairs  walled  up.  There  is  nothing  partic- 
ularly interesting  about  St.  Germain,  if 
we  except  the  beautiful  terrace  or  parterre, 
a  magnificent  walk  100  feet  wide  by  one 
and  a  half  miles  in  length.  It  is  orna- 
mented with  shrubs  and  flowers,  and  sha- 
ded by  lofty  chestnut  trees.  Behind  the 
terrace  extends  the  forest  of  St.  Germain, 
which  covers  a  surface  of  8000  acres,  and 
has  a  circuit  of  over  20  miles.  It  is  one 
of  the  largest  in  France,  and  well  stocked 
with  deer  and  does.  There  are  two  fairs 
held  here  annually ;  one  on  the  first  Sun- 
day after  the  25th  of  August,  which  lasts 
three  days,  and  is  called  Fete  de  St.  Louis; 
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the  other  is  held  the  first  Sunday  after  the 
30th  of  August,  and  is  called  the  Fete  dee 
Lo'gee,  which  also  lasts  three  days.  There 
are  a  great  many  English  families  live 
here. 

St.  Oueny  on  the  road  to  St.  Denis.  This 
village  is  situated  in  one  of  the  finest  plains 
in  the  vicinity  of  Paris.  It  was  a  favorite 
residence  of  King  John,  who  erected  a  cha- 
teau here  in  1331.  It  was  the  place  where 
the  Knights  of  Malta  held  their  annual 
meetings.  The  chateau  passed  successive- 
ly into  the  hands  of  Charles  VI.,  Louis  XL, 
the  monksr  of  St.  Denis,  and  Louis  XIII., 
who  presented  it  to  Count  d'Evreux.  It 
was  still  later  inhabited  by  Mme.  Pompa- 
dour. Louis  XYIII.  presented  it  to  Ma^ 
dame  du  Cayla,  and  stopped  here  on  his  re- 
turn to  Paris  in  1814,  and  here  signed  the 
charter,  Declaration  de  St,  Ouen^  wherein  he 
promised  a  charter  to  the  people.  In  this 
village  are  immense  subterranean  store- 
houses for  com,  where  it  can  be  kept  un- 
damaged for  years.  It  also  possesses  a 
mammoth  ice-house  f<»r  supplying  Paris 
with  ice. 

Netdlfy.^ThiB  beautiful  village  is  situ- 
ated west  of  Paris,  about  two  miles  from 
the  Barriere  de  I'Etoile.  It  is  fomous  on 
account  of  its  splendid  bridge,  which  is  con- 
sidered not  only  the  finest  in  France,  but 
in  all  Europe ;  it  is  750  feet  long,  composed 
of  five  arch^  of  120  feet  span,  and  80 
feet  high.  This  was  the  favorite  summer 
residence  of  Louis  Philippe  up  to  the  time 
of  the  Revolution  of  1848.  There  is  a 
monimient  erected  in  the  park  marking 
the  spot  where  a  cannon  ball  fell  at  his  feet 
in  1830 :  it  was  fired  from  the  Bois  de  Bou- 
logne. A  few  days  subsequently  a  depu- 
tation presented  the  crown  of  France  to 
him  on  the  same  spot:  he  was  then  Duke 
of  Orleans.  During  the  revolution  a  mob 
broke  into  the  palace  and  penetrated  to  the 
wine-cellars,  which  contained  large  quan- 
tities of  wine.  In  the  midst  of  the  general 
intoxication  that  prevailed  the  palace  was 
set  on  fire,  and  a  great  part  of  it  destroyed. 
Numbers  of  the  mob,  unable  to  escape, 
were  either  drowned  in  a  well  in  the  cel- 
lar or  suffocated  by  smoke.  The  grounds 
were  sold  in  lots  in  1852,  and  are  now  laid 
out  in  walks  or  adorned  with  handsome 
villas. 

RambotdUei.-'A  small  dull  town  of  3500 
inhabitants,  lying  some  82  miles  south- 
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west  of  Paris.  It  is  remarkable  only  for 
its  Gothic  church,  chateau,  and  park.  It 
has  been  the  residence  of  many  of  the 
kings  of  France.  Francis  I.  died  here. 
Diane  de  Poitiers,  Catharine  de  Medici, 
Charles  IX.,  Rabelais,  Louis  XIY.  and 
Ma(^m  de  Maintenon,  Louis  XYI.  and 
Marie  Antoinette,  all  lived  here  at  differ- 
ent times.  In  the  park  is  a  beautiful  Doric 
pavilion,  erected  by  the  last-mentioned 
person :  it  is  called  the  LaUerie  de  la  Reine, 
where  Marie  Antoinette  and  her  suite 
used  to  partake  of  basins  of  fresh  milk. 
In  the  background  is  a  beautiful  artificial 
grotto,  with  a  marble  basin ;  in  the  centre 
is  an  exquisite  marble  statue,  by  Beauval- 
let,  of  Venus  entering  the  Bath.  From  a 
reservoir  on  the  top  of  the  building  the  wa- 
ter falls  over  her  shoulders,  and  jets  spout 
up  from  the  pavement.  Near  by  is  the 
Pavilion  of  the  Four  Seasont,  where  Louis 
XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette  used  to  par- 
take of  breakfast  during  the  summer 
months.  It  was  likewise  a  haUt  of  Napo- 
leon I.  breakfasting  in  the  park,  and  ex- 
amining his  charts  and  maps  when  project- 
ing a  campaign.  The  chateau  is  now  a 
summer  residence  for  the  public,  and  balls 
and  flutes  are  given  in  the  park. 


We  have  now  devoted  as  much  time  as 
we  can  possibly  spare  to  Paris  and  its  sub- 
urbs. There  are  a  few  more  subjects  and 
places  we  should  like  to  mention  had  we 
room.  We  shall  now  give  a  short  descrip- 
tion of  the  leading  and  most  important 
places  on  the  line  of  the  different  railways 
in  France ;  and  then  the  route  to  Italy,  via 
Lyons,  Marseilles,  and  Genoa,  and  via  Mt. 
Cenis ;  to  Switzerland  via  Dijon  and  Ge- 
neva ;  to  Germany  via  Strasburg ;  and  to 
Belgium  via  Amiens  and  Valenciennes. 


ROUTE  No.  1. 
From   Paris   to    Cherbourg^  by  railway. 
Time,  11  to  12  hours.      Distanoe,  229 
miles.     Fare,  first  class,  $8  80. 
We  pass  Evreux,  one  of  the  most  ancient 
cities  of  France.  It  has  a  population  of  about 
12,000  inhabitants.    It  is  situated  53  miles 
W.N.W.  from  Paris,  and  is  very  beauti- 
fully located,  being  shut  in  from  the  cold 
of  winter  by  hills  on  the  north,  and  the 
heat  of  summer  by  hills  on  the  south.  The 
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boble  English  fiimily  of  Deverenx,  Vis- 
coimt  Hereford,  trace  their  descent  to  this 
city.  It  contains  two  very  respectable 
hotels,  n6tel  des  Grand  Cerf  and  HStel  de 
France,  It  is  well  built,  and  contains 
many  antique  houses,  a  fine  cathedral,  the 
church  of  St.  Taurin,  a  clock-turret,  built 
during  the  English  domination  in  1417,  a 
town  hall,  episcopal  palace,  theatre,  and 
botanical  garden.  It  has  a  large  share 
in  the  tickiiig,  cotton,  woolen,  and  leather 
manufiicture.  In  the  environs  is  the  fine 
chateau  of  Kavarre,  in  which  tiie  Empress 
Josephine  resided  a  great  portion  of  her 
time  after  her  divorce. 

The  next  town  of  any  importance  is 
Bemay^  situated  26  miles  W.N.W.  from 
Evreux :  it  has  a  population  of  about 
8000  inhabitants,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  tri- 
bunal of  commerce ;  has  a  college,  manu^ 
factories  of  linens,  cloths,  woolens,  and 
yams.  The  Benedictine  abbey,  founded 
m  1018  by  Judith,  wife  of  William  II., 
tluke  of  Normandy,  has  been  converted 
into  a  warehouse.  The  largest  horse-feir 
in  France  is  held  here,  and  is  often  attend- 
ed by  over  50,000  people.  The  next  place 
worth  mentioning  is  lAsieuXj  a  manufsuv 
turing  town  of  12,000  inhabitants.  It  has 
a  cathedral  of  the  twelfth  century,  a  bish- 
op's palace  and  gardens,  a  hospital,  and 
theatre:  its  principal  manufactures  are 
coarse  woolens,  flannels,  and  horse-cloths : 
it  contains '"se  vend  tanneries,  cotton-yam 
factories,  brandy  distilleries,  and  dye  and 
bleaching  works.  Its  thoroughfSEires  are 
very  gloomy ;  its  houses  are  built  of  wood, 
and  very  antiquated.  The  lady-chapel  of 
the  church  of  St.  Pierre  was  founded  by 
Pierre  Cauchon,  bishop  of  Beauvais,  who 
was  president  of  the  tribunal  that  con- 
demned Joan  of  Arc.  He  emphatically 
states  it  is  in  expiation  of  the  fidse  judg- 
ment he  pronounced  against  an  innocent 
woman.  There  is  a  line  of  coaches  run- 
ning from  Lisieux  to  Trouville,  a  veiy 
good  place  for  sea-bathing. 

The  next  place  of  importance  is  Caen, 
which  lies  27  miles  due  west  from  Lisieux, 
and  189  miles  west-northwest  frtxn  Paris. 
It  contains  46,000  inhabitants.  There  are 
several  small  hotels,  which  are  very  good. 
The  principal  are  Hdtel  d'Angletarre  and 
Victoire.  The  principal  objects  of  interest 
here  are  the  Church  of  St  Etienne,  founded 
by  William  the  Conqueror,  and  destined 
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as  a  resting-place  for  his  own  remains. 
Before  the  high  altar  may  be  seen  the  spot 
where  he  was  buried,  and  where  once  stood 
the  monument  erected  by  William  Hufus 
to  his  memory.  The  Huguenots  in  1562 
rifled  the  grave  of  its  contents,  scattering 
the  bones  in  every  direction.  .One  thigfar 
bone  alone  was  discovered  and  reinterred, 
but  that  again  disappeared  in  the  Bevolu- 
tion  of  1783.  The  church,  which  is  ex- 
ceedingly plain,  was  finished  and  dedicated 
during  his  lifetime.  It  is  870  feet  long,  by 
100  high,  and  is  surmounted  by  two  noble 
towers  and  spires.  There  are  few  names 
better  known  in  history  than  William  the 
Conqueror;  yet,  notwithstanding  he  had 
reached  the  very  pinnacle  of  glory  and 
wealth,  he  died  a  miserable  death.  His 
sons  forsook  him,  his  servants  robbed  him, 
and  he  was  indebted  to  a  stranger  knight 
for  the  means  to  convey  his  body  from 
Bouen,  where  he  died,  to  Caen,  where  "he 
had  erected  his  0¥m  tomb.  Before  his 
body  was  lowered  into  the  grave,  a  de- 
mand was  made  by  one  of  the  townspeo- 
ple, claiming  that  the  site  of  the  church  b^ 
longed  to  hhn.  His  assertions  were  con- 
firmed, and  the  bishop  was  obliged  to  pay 
sixty  sous  for  a  piece  of  ground  seven  feet 
by  four,  to  bury  the  conqueror  of  England  I 
Caen  was  his  favorite  residence,  and  the 
frequent  head-quarters  of  the  English  ar- 
mies. Queen  Mathilda,  his  consort,  also 
founded  a  church  and  abbey,  called  Ab- 
haye  aux  Dames  and  Church  otla  SUTrvn- 
ke.  In  tiie  centre  of  the  choir  are  pre- 
served the  pieces  of  her  tombstone  bro- 
ken by  tiie  Calvinists,  who  dispersed  her 
bones.  They  were  collected  again,  and 
now  lie  here.  The  coMtle  built  by  William 
is  now  used  as  a  barrack,  and  the  Hall  of 
the  Eaxkequer  of  Normandy  as  a  store-house. 
The  city  is  quite  handsome.  It  con- 
tains a  university,  academy,  and  chamber 
of  commerce,  a  college,  and  normal  school. 
The  HMd  de  Ville,  on  Place  Boyale,  has  ^ 
collection  of  paintings.  There  is  a  ^*  Mar- 
riage  of  the  Virgin"  by  Perugino,  "M^ 
chizedec  offering  Bread  and  Wine  to  Abra- 
ham," and  a  **  Virgin  and  Saints"  by  Al- 
bert Durer.  There  are  quite  a  variety  of 
manufactures  carried  on,  such  as  lace, 
blonde,  black  and  white  crape,  cutlery,  cot- 
ton-spinning, wax -bleaching,  brewing, 
dyeing,  and  ship-building.  It  has  a  large 
maritime  commerce  with  the  United  States. 
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It  supplies  the  London  market  with  large 
quantities  of  grain,  cider,  brandy,  wine, 
cattle,  fish,  fruit,  butter,  and  eggs.  It  was 
an  important  place  under  the  dukes  of 
Normandy,  who  fortified  it.  It  was  taken 
by  the  English  in  1346,  and  again  in  1417, 
and  held  by  them  thirty-three  years.  Pre- 
Tious  to  the  Eevolution,  it  was  the  seat 
of  a  university  founded  by  Henry  VI.  of 
England.  Charlotte  Corday  set  out  from 
here  to  visit  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  assas- 
sinating Marat  the  Terrorist.  Beau  Brum^ 
mel,  for  a  long  time  the  leader  of  fashion 
in  England,  here  died  a  miserable  death 
in  a  mad-house. 

From  Caen  an  excursion  can  be  made 
to  FcUaise  to  exaniine  Falaise  Ccutk,  the 
birthplace  ofWilliam  the  Conqueror.  This 
is  one  of  the  few  real  Roman  fortresses  re- 
maining in  France.  From  Caen  to  Havre 
steamers  run  daOy,  making  the  trip  in  four 
hours.  It  is  quite  a  pleasant  excursion. 
On  your  trip  you  pass  the  mouth  of  the 
River T)ives,  where  William  the  Conquer- 
or collected  his  fleet  of  3000  sail  and  50,000 
men  to  invade  England.. 

From  Caen  to  Cherbourg,  we  pass  the 
town  of  Bayeux,  about  17  miles  west  from 
Caen.  It  has  a  population  of  11,000  souls. 
B^l  du  Luxembourg  is  the  best;  prices 
moderate.  The  principal  object  of  inter- 
est here  is  the  Cathedral,  a  fine  specimen 
of  Gothic  architecture,  built  in  the  early 
part  of  the  twelfth  century.  It  formerly 
contained  the  celebrated  Tapestry  of  Ba- 
peuxj  now  removed  to  the  public  library. 
This  singular  historical  record  is  a  piece 
of  cloth  20  inches  wide,  and  over  200  feet 
long.  It  is  the  needle-work  of  Mathilda, 
wife  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  repre- 
sents his  exploits  in  the  conquest  of  Eng- 
land. This  city  contains  a  commercial 
college,  a  public  library,  a  tribunal  of  com- 
merce, manufactures  of  lace,  damasks,  cal- 
icoes, cotton-yam,  and  has  an  extensive 
trade  in  cattle,  horses,  and  butter. 

We  next  pass  Charenton,  a  town  of  over 
8000  inhabitants.  It  contains  some  old 
fortifications,  a  castle,  and  a  curious  Nor- 
man church.  It  has  a  large  export  trade 
in  cattle,  hogs,  and  com.  The  district  sur- 
rounding it  is  pleasing,  and  highly  cultiva- 
ted. From  this  region  are  descended  many 
of  the  noblest  of  England's  nobility — the 
Percys,  the  Beaumonts,  the  Braces,  and 
Pierponts.  Five  miles  east  of  this  place 
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King  James  II.  of  England  witnessed  the 
great  naval  battle  of  La  Hogue^  where  the 
French  were  defeated  by  the  English  and 
Dutch  fleet  combined.  The  expedition 
was  prepared  by  Louis  XIY.  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  regaining  for  James  the  English 
throne. 

We  next  arrive  at  Vaiognes^  distance 
11  miles  from  Cherbourg.  It  is  the  seat 
of  a  commercial  college,  and  has  large 
manufactures  of  hats,  lace,  and  gloves. 
William  the  Conqueror  had  a  castle  here. 
It  was  here  his  court  fool  discovered  to 
him  the  plot  for  his  assassination,  and  he 
had  barely  time  to  escape  with  his  life  to 
his  Castle  of  Falaise. 

We  now  arrive  at  Ckerbourg^  one  of  the 
principal  naval  ports  and  dock-yards  of 
France.  It  is  nearly  opposite  Portsmouth 
and  the  Isle  of  Wight;  the  harbor  is  pro- 
tected by  a  digue,  or  breakwater,  of  vastly 
greater  proportions  than  that  of  Plymouth, 
and  its  approaches  seaward  are  protected 
by  numerous  strong  forts.  Every  means 
has  in  fact  been  adopted  by  the  successive 
governments  of  France  for  a  long  period 
past  to  render  it  impregnable.  Cherbourg 
contains  a  population  of  25,000  inhabit- 
ants. The  principal  hotels  are  de  V Europe, 
de  London,  and  de  Commerce,  Its  climate 
is  remarkably  mild ;  the  houses  are  of  stone, 
slated.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  naval  docks, 
which  are  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock.  The 
harbor  is  protected  on  three  sides  by  land ; 
and  to  protect  the  fourth,  and  build  the 
necessary  forts  and  redoubts  in  the  rear  of 
the  town,  over  one  hundred  mUlions  of  doU 
lara  have  been  expended.  The  works 
have  been  imder  progress  since  1784,  but 
were  completely  destroyed  in  1808  and  in 
1886  by  the  violence  of  the  storm.  The 
breakwater,  as  it  now  stands,  is  nearly 
three  miles  long,  810  feet  at  the  base,  60 
feet  deep,  averaging  40  ieet  under  water 
and  20  above.  It  is  defended  by  three 
immense  fortifications,  and  by  forts  on  ev- 
ery available  situation  in  tiie  neighbor- 
hood. An  English  force  of  7000  men  land- 
ed here  in  17^,  and,  although  opposed  by 
16,000  ^regular  French  troops,  they  kept 
possession  of  the  place  for  three  days.  In 
the  mean  time  they  blew  up  all  the  docks, 
arsenals,  and  other  military  works,  burn- 
ing all  l^e  vessels  of  war  and  commerce, 
and  levying  a  contribution  on  the  town. 

Cherbourg  has  now  a  maritime  tribunal, 
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a  commercial  college,  a  nationttl  academic 
society,  a  naval  school,  and  museums.  It 
has  an  active  trade  in  wines,  cattle,  lard, 
butter,  and  eggs,  and  other  produce  ex- 
ported to  England  and  the  Channel  Isles. 
Charles  X.  embarked  here  with'  his  family, 
taking  a  last  farewell  of  his  country,  after 
abdicating  his  throne  in  1830.  The  first 
French  transatlantic  steamers  arrived  at 
New  York  from  Cherbourg  July  8,  1847. 
Vessels  belonging  to-  the  English  Yacht 
Club  are  often  found  lying  here,  taking  in 
stores  of  brandy,  provisions,  and  Cham- 
pagne. The  HMel  de  VUk  contains  a  small 
collection  of  very  good  pictures.  The 
Chapdle  de  Notre  Dame  du  Vcru  was  built 
by  the  Empress  Maude,  in  accordance  with 
a  vow  made  while  in  a  storm  at  sea.  There 
are  no  antiquities  possessing  any  interest 
to  be  found  in  Cherbourg.  A  United 
States  consul  resides  here.  Steamers  leave 
twice  a  week  fbr  Havre.  We  should  ad- 
vise the  traveler,  if  he  be  returning  home 
by  the  way  of  Havre,  to  take  this  route 
from  Paris. 

ROUTE  No.  2. 

From  Paris  to  Brest — distance  336  miles 
— ^passing  through  Versailles,  Rambouillet 
(described  in  the  environs  of  Paris),  Char- 
tres,  Le  Mans,  Leval,  Rennes,  St.  Brieuc, 
and  Morlaix. 

This  route  is  through  the  bleak  and  pov- 
erty-stricken Brittany,  a  province  much 
resembling  Scotland  in  its  barren  heath- 
moors  and  stormy  unprotected  coasts.  Its 
inhabitants  are  of  Celtic  origin,  and  differ 
in  language,  costume,  and  usages  from  the 
mass  of  the  French  people.  An  English 
writer  says  that  "  Englishmen,  and  espe- 
cially Welshmen,  should  feel  an  interest  in 
Brittany.  When  the  Saxon  invasion  and 
domestic  troubles  drove  portions  of  the  an- 
cient Britons  from  England,  they  settled 
in  Brittany,  which  has  since  borne  their 
name.  Of  their  origin  numerous  traces 
still  exist.  The  language  is  so  similar  to 
the  Welsh,  that  Welshmen  coming  to  Brit- 
tany can  communicate  with  the  natives. 
Numerous  are  the  words  which  are  the 
same  in  both  languages." 

In  many  respects  the  Bretons  of  the 
present  day  are  what  they  were  in  the 
time  of  Caesar ;  nor  has  Time's  hard  tooth 
destroyed  their  salient  points.  Primitive, 
too,  and  world-old  is  now,  as  was  then,  the 
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appearance  of  the  country,  reminding  one 
of  the  barren  hills  surrounding  Jerusalem. 
Huge  rocks  of  granite  and  gneiss,  vast 
tracts  of  furze  and  heath,  here  and  there 
sprinkled  with  Druidical  remains — these 
and  the  strange  aspect  of  the  people,  clad 
in  undressed  skins  and  wooden  shoes,  with 
hair,  as  of  old,  flowing  as  a  mantle  over 
neck  and  shoulders,  lead  us  back  to  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  era.  Many 
of  the  peasants  are  little  better  than  sav- 
ages, with  all  the  appearance  and  many  of 
the  habits  of  wild  animals.  In  truth,  civ- 
ilization seems  to  have  halted  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Brittany,  affrighted  by  its  rough  ex- 
terior. Some  of  the  towns  may  give  a 
good  idea  of  the  towns  of  England  two  or 
three  centuries  ago.  The  narrow  streets, 
destitute  of  channel  or  causeway,  abound 
with  loftj'  timbered  houses  of  curious  build, 
rising  tier  above  tier  like  the  stem  of  a 
three-decker,  and  approaching  so  close  at 
top  as  almost  to  shut  out  the  light,  with 
uncouth  figures  at  the  angles,  and  quaint 
devices  on  the  walls.  Some  of  the  shops 
are  open  to  the  street  like  booths  in  a  fair. 
In  Brittany  now,  as  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
the  markets  and  fairs  are  the  great  events. 
Rare  is  the  buying  and  selling  that  takes 
place  at  other  times ;  but,  when  the  mar- 
ket occurs,  the  countr}'"  people,  from  a  dis- 
tance of  twenty  or  thirty  miles,  throng  the 
roads,  bringing  all  imaginary  articles  to 
exchange  for  money,  for  money  is  as  greed- 
ily sought  in  Brittany  as  elsewhere.  The 
Breton  works  hard,  and  with  difficulty 
earns  his  poor  pittance  of  fifteen  sous  per 
day,  from  which,  by  a  wonderful  alchemy, 
he  contrives  to  reserve  one  sou,  which  he 
puts  carefully  by. 

After  passing  Versailles  and  Rambouil- 
let, we  arrive  at  Mcfintenon,  situated  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Euse  and  Voise.  It  has 
the  ruins  of  the  gigantic  aqueduct  com- 
menced by  Louis  XIV.  to  convey  water 
from  the  Euse  to  Versailles ;  it  would  have 
exceeded  thirty  miles  in  length  if  com- 
pleted. Forty  thousand  troops  were  at  one 
time  employed  on  this  great  work;  but, 
owing  to  the  unhealthiness  of  the  air,  from 
which  a  great  mortality  ensued,  and  the 
war  of  1688,  the  works  were  interrupted, 
and  never  again  resumed.  The  Chateau 
de  MairUenon^  from  which  the  town  derived 
its  name,  was  given  to  Fran9oise  d'Au- 
bigne,  widow  of  Scarron,  with  the  estate 
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sorronnding,  and  the  title  Marquise  de 
Maintenon,  at  the  time  Louis  made  her  his 
-wife.  They  were  married  in  the  chapel 
of  the  chateau  by  the  king's  confessor,  Pere 
le  Chaise,  the  king  being  47,  and  Fran9oise 
50  years  of  age. 

Chartres,  47  miles  southwest  from  Paris. 
— The  hotels  are  all  very  indifferent,  Le 
Grande  Monarque  the  best.  The  town  con- 
tains nearly  20,000  inhabitants.  It  is  noted 
particularly  for  two  things — its  com-ilour 
market  and  cathedral.  The  latter  is  one 
of  the  most  magnificent  in  France.  It  is 
built  in  the  early  Gothic  style,  and  was 
the  first  church  in  France  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin.  Its  length  is  425  feet;  height  of 
the  tallest  spire,  804  feet ;  height  of  apex 
of  the  roof,  112  feet.  It  contains  a  vast 
number  of  beautifully -painted  windows, 
and  the  Gothic  sculpturing  of  the  screen 
that  separates  the  choir  from  the  aisles  is 
considered  superior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind 
in  France.  It  was  in  this  church  that  St. 
Bernard  preached  his  second  crusade  iA 
1145.  Henri  IV.  was  crowned  here  in 
1594,  Rheims  being  at  the  time  in  the 
hands  of  the  Leaguers.  There  are  two 
other  remarkable  churches,  well  worth  a 
visit — that  of  St.  Pierre  and  St  Andre, 
There  is  an  obelisk  to  the  memory  of  Gen- 
eral Marceau,  who  was  bom  here  in  1769 ; 
it  stands  in  Place  Marceau,  and  bears  the 
following  inscription:  ^^Soldat  a  16  awj 
General  a  23;  »/  moarat  a  27."  It  also 
contains  an  episcopal  palace,  vast  barracks, 
a  public  library  of  30,000  volumes.  Char- 
tres  was  long  held  by  the  English,  from 
whom  it  was  taken  in  1432.  It  was  the 
birthplace  of  Regnier,  the  poet,  and  Pierre 
Nicole,  the  mathematician.  After  passing 
Noyeni^e-Rotrou — a  town  containing  some 
6000  inhabitants,  built  in  a  curious  form, 
having  only  four  streets  with  a  meadow  in 
the  centre,  and  which  contains  an  ancient 
fortress,  formerly  inhabited  by  Sully — we 
arrive  at  Lemans,  population  22,000.  The 
principal  edifice  is  the  Cathedral  of  St,  Ju- 
Hen,  erected  in  the  13th  century,  in  the  Ro- 
manesque and  Gothic  style.  The  windows 
are  filled  with  beautiful  painted  glass.  It 
contains  the  monuments  of  Francis  I.  and 
Henry  II. ;  that  of  the  queen  of  Richard 
Coeur  de  Lion,  and  Charles  of  Anjou.  Le 
Mans  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Maine.  It  was  the  birthplace  of 
Henry  Plantagenet  —  Henry  II.  of  En- 


gland ;  the  name  is  derived  from  plant  and 
genet,  a  kind  of  broom  which  grows  abund- 
antly in  Maine ;  his  father  used  to  wear  a 
sprig  of  it  in  his  hat.  Le  Mans  consists 
of  a  lower  and  upper  town,  and  is  partly 
inclosed  with-Roman  walls.  In  addition  to 
its  cathedral,  it  has  several  oUier  churches, 
a  town  hall,  prefecture,  theatre,  and  two 
hospitals,  a  college,  seminary,  museum, 
and  public  library,  with  manufactures  of 
coarse  linen,  woolen  fabrics,  and  wax  can- 
dles. It  was  the  scene  of  the  frightful 
slaughter  that  took  place  in  1793,  when 
the  final  dispersion  of  the  Vendean  soldiers 
took  place.  The  Republicans  not  only 
slaughtered  the  soldiers,  but  their  misera- 
ble wives  and  children. 

Fnmi  Le  Mans  there  is  a  branch  rail- 
road to  Altn^on,  which  has  a  population  of 
15,000  souls.  The  principal  hotels  are  the 
Grand  Cerf  and  d* Angleterre,  It  contains 
a  court-house,  cathedral,  and  public  libra- 
ry. The  industry  of  this  town  has  changed 
much  within  the  last  20  years ;  it  now  con- 
sists of  tanneries,  cider  distilleries,  bleach- 
ing, spinning,  and  printing ;  the  manufac- 
ture of  embroideries  is  extensive,  also  the 
celebrated  lace  called  point  d'Alen9on, 
which  still  occupies  five  or  six  houses. 
The  crystals  called  d*  Alen^on  diamonds  are 
found  in  its  vicinity.  One  of  the  most 
atrocious  villains  among  the  rev(dutionary 
leaders  was  bom  here  (Hebertthe  Anarch- 
ist); when  led  to  the  scaffold,  where  he 
had  sacrificed  thousands,  he  proved  him- 
self to  be  what  villains  generally  are— « 
consummate  coward. 

The  next  place  of  importance  on  our 
route  to  Brest  is  Leval,  a  city  of  17,000  in- 
habitants. Its  principal  hotels  are  HMd 
de  Paris  and  H6tel  de  Tete  Noire.  It  is  the 
chief  town  in  the  Department  of  Mayenne, 
situated  on  a  steep  declivity,  inclosed  by 
old  walls ;  and  comprises  an  old  quartier, 
with  narrow,  tortuous  streets,  and  black, 
overhanging  wooden  houses,  and  a  new 
quartier,  with  wide,  regular,  and  well-built 
streets.  One  of  the  principal  buildings  is 
an  old  castle  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river ;  it  belonged  to  the  seigneurs  of 
La  Tr^mouille ;  it  is  flanked  by  a  round 
tower,  built  in  the  12th  century ;  it  is  now 
used  as  a  prison.  The  town  has  a  curious 
Gothic  cathedral,  two  hospitals,  prefecture, 
town  hall ;  a  Hall  au  Toilea,  where  a  mark- 
et is  held  week!}'  for  the  sale  of  linen,  oot- 
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ton  and  linen  thread,  all  of  which  are 
largely  manufactured  here.  It  has  bleach 
and  dye  works,  tanneries  and  marble- 
works.  It  was  taken  by  the  English  in 
1466,  but  retaken  by  the  French  the  fol- 
lowing year.  It  suffered  greatly  in  the 
Vend^an  war,  at  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury ;  and  one  of  the  most  glorious  victo- 
ries was  gained  by  the  Vend^ans  near  the 
town.  After  numerous  defeats,  and  they 
had  been  driven  across  the  Loire  by  the 
Republicans,  the  leader  of  the  Republican 
forces  wrote  to  the  Convention  in  Paris, 
**  LaYend^  is  no  more."  Atthis  moment 
Lescure,  who  was  mortally  wounded,  insist- 
ed on  being  carried  through.the  Royalists' 
ranks  on  a  Utter ;  the  Yend^ans  rallied,  and 
rushed  upon  the  Republicans  in  close  col- 
umn, carrying  every  thing  befcnre  them, 
and  completely  routing  the  enemy,  with  a 
loss  of  12,000  men.  So  complete  was  the 
rout  that  tiie  remnants  of  the  Republican 
army  were  not  again  collected  for  twelve 
days.  We  pass  the  town  of  Vitre,  a  place 
of  little  importance,  although  noted  as  the 
bui;hplace  of  Savary  in  1750 ;  it  has  a  pop- 
ulation of  9000,  and  does  considerable  in 
the  cotton,  hosiery,  and  leather  trade.  Two 
miles  south  of  the  town  is  the  Chateau  des 
Rocker y  which  was  for  a  long  tune  the  res- 
idence of  Madame  de  S^vign6,  and  where 
she  wrote  most  of  her  charming  letters. 

We  now  arrive  at  Remea,  formerly  the 
capital  of  Brittany,  which  contains  nearly 
40,000  inhabitants.  The  city  is  nearly  all 
modem,  it  having  been  destroyed  by  fire 
in  1720 ;  the  fire  lasted  seven  days,  and 
consumed  nearly  every  building  in  the 
town..  The  lower  or  new  town  is  rebuilt 
on  a  regular  plan ;  it  contains  a  theatre 
and  a  university,  academy,  a  school  of  ar- 
tillery, an  arsenal  and  seminary,  schools 
of  law  and  medicine,  a  normal  school,  and 
library  containing  30,000  volumes.  It 
has  an  extensive  trade  in  butter,  honey, 
wax,  and  linen  goods.  The  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster besieged  it  unsuccessfully  in  1357 ; 
in  1556  Henry  II.  held  a  Parliament  here. 
Daily  communication  with  St.  Malo,  40 
miles  distance  north  fh>m  Rennes ;  it  is  a 
strongly  fortified  town  of  about  10,000  m- 
habitants,  situated  on  a  peninsula,  and  con- 
nected by  a  causeway  with  the  main  land ; 
it  is  defended  by  a  castle  and  strong  bas- 
tioned  walls.  Its  public  buildings  are  a 
cathedral,  a  bishi^'s  palace,  a  town  hall, 
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exchange,  and  theatre,  a  chamber  of  com- 
merce, school  of  navigation,  and  naval 
arsenal ;  it  has  a  large  number  of  vessels 
employed  in  the  mackerel,  cod,  and  whale 
fisheries.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  Jacques 
Cartier,  the  discoverer  of  Canada,  and  of 
Chateaubriand.  The  latter  was  bom  in 
the  house  now  used  as  the  Hdtel  de  France^ 
a  very  good  house.  St  Malo  has  been 
bombarded  by  the  English  several  tunes, 
with  v&ty  slight  result.  The  walls  which 
surround  the  town  afford  a  very  pleasant 
walk. 

Our  next  place  of  importance  is  St, 
Brieuc,  containing  some  15,000  inhabi- 
tants ;  it  has  nothing  to  recommend  it  to 
the  traveler  but  its  size,  so  we  pass  to  J/or- 
Icdx,  a  town  of  10,000  inhabitants,  84  miles 
distant  from  Brest.  It  is  situated  at  the 
foot  of  two  hills,  and  still  retains  its  cM 
air  of  antiquity,  although  in  some  pcniions 
of  the  town  modem  improvements  are 
springing  up.  Thebest  place  of  entertain- 
ment is  H6tel  de  Provence,  It  has  a  com- 
modious harbor,  capable  of  accommodating 
vessels  of  400  tons ;  a  to¥m  hall,  fortified 
castle,  and  public  library.  In  1522,  Fran- 
cis I.  having  committed  some  depredations 
on  English  merchants  in  French  ports, 
Henry  YIII.  dispatched  the  Earl  of  Surry, 
who  entered  the  port  of  Morlaix  with  fif^ 
vessels,  pillaged  the  town,  set  fire  to  the 
housesj  and  massacred  the  inhabitants.  In 
retiring  to  their  ships  600  of  the  last  were 
intercepted  by  the  inhabitants,  and  slaugh- 
tered near  a  spring  now  called  Fontcnne 
des  Angktisj  near  which  is  the  Cow  BeoM' 
morUj  a  very  fine  promenade,  two  miles  in 
length.  Steamers  run  from  Morlaix  to 
Havre  once  a  week  in  18  hours. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  terminus  of  our 
route,  the  chief  naval  arsenal  and  dock- 
yard of  France,  the  city  of  Brest,  Brustum 
of  the  Romans,  situated  on  the  north  shoi» 
of  a  small  gulf  called  the  Road  of  Brest. 
It  is  the  "  land's  end' '  of  France.  Its  bay, 
which  is  capable  of  containing  all  the  ships 
of  war  in  Europe,  communicates  with  the 
German  Ocean  by  a  strait  called  the  **  Gou- 
let»"  which  is  defended  by  forts  and  bat- 
teries, and  rendered  difficult  of  access  to 
an  enemy.  Its  immense  harbor  is  one  oif 
the  most  secure  in  Europe,  and  could  ac- 
commodate 60  ships  of  the  line ;  it  is  i»x>- 
tected  by  batteries,  and  a  citadel  built  on 
a  rock,  and  coounnnicates  by  a  canal  with 
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the"  port  of  Nantes.  Its  population  is 
83,000 ;  principal  hotel,  Grande  Monarque. 
Its  gates  are  closed  at  10  P.M.  in  summer, 
and  9  P.M.  in  winter.  Ton  are  obliged 
to  leave  your  passport  at  the  gate;  it  is 
returned  to  you  when  you  have  examined 
the  premises. 

To  visit  the  dock-yard,  you  must  obtain 
a  written  permit  fh>m  the  Mimstre  de  la 
Marine  before  you  leave  Paris.  Its  bar- 
racks are  capable  of  accommodating  10,000 
men ;  the  city  is  built  on  the  slopes  of  con- 
siderable hills,  and  is  divided  by  the  port 
in  two  parts,  which  communicate  only  by 
boats.  Among  its  most  important  works 
are  five  large  basins,  extensxve  quays,  an 
arsenal,  vast  magazines,  building-yards, 
and  the  immense  prison  of  La  Bagnea. 
This  contains  about  3000  of  the  most  de- 
praved-looking beings  that  can  be  imag- 
ined^ the  worst  offenders  are  chained  two 
and  two,  and  are  accompanied  by  a  garde 
with  a  sabre  and  a  soldier  with  a  loaded 
musket.  Their  dress  denotes  their  degree 
of  punishment :  a  green  cap  signifies  that 
the  wearer  is  condemned  for  life ;  a  yellow 
sleeve  denotes  one  twice  sentenced.  To 
guard  against  an  outbreak  or  rising  of  the 
convicts,  each  ioUe  is  pierced  with  em- 
brasures, in  which  are  two  cannons  loaded 
with  grape,  which  would  slaughter  all  the 
inmates  in  an  instant.  The  worst  of  the 
criminals  have  to  sleep  the  season  round 
on  hard  boards ;  their  daily  fare  is  half  a 
loaf  of  bread  and  half  a  pint  of  wine ;  if 
guilty  of  disobedience  of  prison  discipline, 
they  are  deprived  of  their  wine.  Brest 
has  many  important  educational  establish^ 
ments,  a  medical  school,  a  naval  school, 
a  commercial  college,  a  school  of  hydrog- 
raphy, a  public  library,  botanical  ^urden, 
and  observatory.  The  Hospital  Marine^ 
capable  of  containing  1400  invalids,  is  one 
of  the  most  clean,  comfortable,  and  best- 
conducted  establishments  on  the  Conti- 
nent ;  the  rooms  are  large  and  airy ;  the 
beds  hung  with  white  curtains,  as  well  as 
the  windows  of  each  salle. 

In  1548,  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  landed 
at  Brest  on  her  way  to  St.  Germain,  where 
she  was  affianced  to  the  Dauphin  Francis. 
She  was  then  only  five  years  old.  Brest 
has  been  frequency  occupied  by  the  En- 
glish—in 1372,  in  1378,  in  1897 ;  it  was  at- 
tacked without  success  by  the  Spaniards 
in  1597,  and  by  the  English  in  1694.   This 


is  one  of  the  most  memorable  defeats  in 
English  history,  through  the  treachery  of 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  who  informed 
Louis  XIV.,  and  his  former  master,  James 
II.,  of  the  proposed  expedition  one  month 
before  the  intended  descent;  the  conse- 
quence was,  the  French  threw  up  masked 
batteries  where  none  before  existed,  and 
900  men  were  cut  to  pieces  in  an  instant; 
every  pomt  was  found  bristling  with  can- 
non ;  extra  troops  had  been  collected,  and 
the  place  put  in  such  a  condition  of  defense 
that  defeat  was  inevitable. 

The  entrance  to  the  harbor  through  the 
Goulet—wMch  is  only  6000  feet  wide— is  so 
admirably  defended  that  not  less  than  500 
cannon  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  any  ves- 
sel or  vessels  attempting  the  passage.  A 
steamer  makes  daily  excursions  through 
the  harbor  and  roadstead.  It  is  well  worth 
the  time  to  see  the  fortifications.  The 
cemetery,  also,  on  the  east  side  of  tlie  road- 
stead, is  well  worth  a  visit. 

EOUTE  No.  3. 

Starting  from  Paris,  we  pass  throng  the 
provinces  of  Maine,  Anjou,  Touraine,  and 
Orleannois,  among  the  richest  and  most  fer- 
tile in  the  empire.  They  are  all  situated 
within  the  basin  of  the  Loire.  Many  parts 
of  Anjou  and  Maine  are  covered  with  brush- 
wood and  heath;  but  Orleannois  exhibits, 
in  its  fullest  peifection,  the  rich  banks  of 
the  Loire,  which  winds  its  way  through 
broad  and  verdant  meadows,  diversified  by 
vineyards,  gardens,  and  forests.  The  whole 
of  this  region  is  rich  in  memorials  of  for- 
mer ages,  and  many  of  the  cities  which  it 
contains  have  played  a  conspicuous  part  in 
the  annals  of  English  as  well  as  French 
history. 

We  pass  through  Orleans,  Blois,  Tours, 
Angers,  to  Nantes,  all  cities  of  great  his- 
torical importance.  From  Paris  to  Orleans 
the  distance  is  75  miles.  Fare,  first  class, 
$2  75;  second  class,  $2.  Express  train  in 
2i^  hours. 

Nearly  half  the  distance  between  Paris 
and  Orleans  we  pass  through  the  ancient 
town  of  JEiampes,  population  nearly  9000 : 
it  contains  a  Gotiiic  church  of  the  18th 
century,  and  the  remains  of  the  royal  cas- 
tle and  palace  built  by  King  Robert  in  the 
nth  century.  It  was  in  very  good  condi- 
tion up  to  the  time  of  Henri  IV.,  who  dis- 
mantled it.  It  was  given  as  a  patrimony 
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by  three  different  |i^nch  kings  to  their 
different  mistresses — by  Francis  I.  to  Anne 
of  Pisseleti,  by  Henri  II.  to  Diane  of  Poi- 
tiers, and  by  Henri  IV.  to  Gabrielle  d'Es- 
tr^s.  In  the  town  and  vicinity  are  nu- 
merous flour-mills ;  and  it  is  estimated  that 
Etampes  supplies  Paris  with  nearly  half 
the  quantity  of  flour  consumed  in  the  ci^ 
ital.  It  has  also  manufactories  of  soap, 
hosiery,  and  linen  thread. 

Thirteen  miles  from  Orleans  is  the  vil- 
lage of  Artenatf,  near  which  the  famous 
"Battle  of  the  Herrings"  was  fought, 
where  2000  English  soldiers — ^who  were 
conveying  provisions  to  the  English  army, 
which  was  at  the  time  besieging  the  city 
of  Orleans — defeated  4000  French  soldiers 
who  were  sent  to  intercept  them .  The  bulk 
of  the  stores  were  herrings,  it  being  Lent 
time,  from  which  the  battle  took  its  name. 
A  few  months  later  the  same  English 
forces  were  defeated  at  the  first  onset  of 
the  French  led  on  by  Joan  of  Arc,  show- 
ing the  efffect  of  superstition  over  the  minds 
of  men. 

We  now  arrive  at  Orleans,  one  of  the 
most  ancient  cities  of  France:  it  contains 
a  population  of  47,000  inhabitants.  There 
are  several  very  good  hotels ;  the  principal 
are  ffSiel  de  Lwret,  ffStel  rf'  Orleans.  Near- 
ly all  the  historical  memorials  have  been 
swept  away,  particularly  those  relating  to 
Joan  d'Arc.  Orleans  formerly  ranked 
next  to  Paris.  It  is  situated  on  a  rich 
plain,  and  contains  many  fine  squares,  but 
is  in  general  ill  built.  The  Cathedral,  or 
church  of  St.  Croix,  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
France :  it  is  surmounted  by  two  towers, 
each  280  feet  high.  It  has  a  university, 
academy,  a  national  college,  a  primary  nor- 
mal school,  a  secondary  medical  school,  a 
public  library  of  25,000  volumes,  a  museum 
of  natural  history,  a  botanical  garden,  and 
theatre.  In  the  town  hall,  or  H6tel  de  la 
Yille,  is  a  cast  of  the  fine  statue  of  Joan 
d'Arc,  executed  by  the  Princess  Marie, 
daughter  of  Louis  Philippe.  Its  industrial 
establishments  comprise  manufactories  of 
hosiery,  woolens,  cottons,  pottery-ware, 
vinegar,  and  saltpetre;  sugar  refineries, 
breweries,  and  metal  founderies.  It  has 
also  an  extensive  commerce  in  the  wine, 
brandy,  and  vinegar  of  its  district.  Or- 
leans was  the  capital  of  the  first  kingdom 
of  Burgundy,  and  since  the  time  of  Philippe 
do  Yolois  it  gave  the  title  of  duke  to  a 
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member  of  the  royal  family.  In  1428'0r- 
leans  was  besieged  six  months  by  the  En- 
glish :  in  the  following  year  the  celebrated 
Joan  of  Arc  entered  the  city  with  inferior 
French  forces  in  the  face  of  the  English, 
bearing  supplies  to  the  besieged ;  and  as 
she  rode  through  the  streets  on  a  spirited 
charger,  dressed  in  full  armor  and  bearing 
a  sacred  banner,  she  was  looked  upon  by 
|he  famished  townspeople  as  a  guardian 
angel.  In  opposition  to  the  opinion  and  '' 
wishes  of  the  most  skillful  and  experienced 
of  the  French  commanders,  she  insisted  in 
organizing  a  chosen  band  of  troops,  at  the 
head  of  which  she  crossed  the  Loire  in 
boats,  and  attacked  a  portion  of  the  Bas- 
tile  des  Tourelles  :  for  many  hours  she 
was  kept  at  bay  by  a  picked  body  of  500 
troops.  In  attempting  to  scale  the  wall, 
an  arrow  pierced  her  corselet,  and  she  fell 
inta  the  ditch ;  but  what  was  the  feeling 
of  supernatural  horror  and  dismay  with 
which  the  English  saw  her,  whom  they 
supposed  mortally  wounded,  waving  on 
high  her  magic  banner,  and  again  leading 
on  the  assault.  The  spirits  of  the  French 
increased  ;  and  their  enemies,  believing 
that  a  Supernatural  power  was  exerted 
against  them  when  they  saw  the  body  of 
their  leader  hurled  into  the  river  as  he  was 
crossing  the  drawbridge,  began  to  falter. 
Joan  carried  the  fort,  and  the  next  day  the 
English  broke  up  the  siege.  Thus,  in  sev- 
en days  after  her  arrival,  she  crossed  the 
bridge  in  triumph  that  had  been  for  months 
blockaded  by  the  English  forces,  after 
which  time  she  was  called  the  "Maid  of 
Orleans."  In  1567  Orleans  was  pillaged 
by  the  Calvinists.  It  is  the  birthplace  of 
Robert,  king  of  France ;  Francis  II.,  hus- 
band of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  here  ended 
his  days.  The  Forest  of  Orleans  is  one  of 
the  largest  in  France. 

Thirteen  miles  from  Orleans  we  pass  the 
village  of  St.  Ay.  It  is  celebrated  for  be- 
ing the  place  where  Louis  XI.  is  buried; 
he  selected  it  in  preference  to  St.  Denis, 
where  his  forefathers  were  buried,  because 
he  supposed  he  had  recovered  from  a  seri- 
ous illness  by  the  interposition  of  the  Vir- 
gin while  residing  here.  His  monument 
consists  of  a  very  elegant  statue  in  marble, 
representing  him  on  his  knees  in  an  atti- 
tude of  prayer.  The  architectural  propor- 
tions of  the  church  are  very  fine.  Near 
the  town  of  Beaugency,  which  we  pass,  ia- 
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the  very  beautiftil  and  picturesque  chateau 
of  Eugene  Sue. 

We  now  arrive  at  Bloisj  the  rival  of  Or- 
leans in  historical  celebrity.  It  is  situated 
on  the  Loire.  It  is  a  decayed  town,  with 
narrow  and  half-deserted  streets,  but  pos- 
sessing a  fine  old  castle  standing  on  a  rock 
which  overhangs  the  river.  This  castle 
belonged  to  the  counts  of  Blois ;  Louis  XII. 
was  born  here;  the  States-General  held 
their  meetings  here  in  1576  and  1588.  It 
has  been  for  ages  the  residence  of  kings 
and  queens,  princes,  and  dukes  of  royal 
blood,  as  well  as  the  scene  x)f  many  crimes 
and  murders,  foremost  in  the  rank  of  which 
stands  the  cold-blooded  murder  of  the  Duke 
of  Guise,  the  mighty  Henri  le  Balafr^,  and 
his  brother,  the  unfortunate  Cardinal  de 
Lorraine.  The  room  is  shown  where  Cath- 
arine de  Medici  contrived  the  plot,  and 
where  her  cowardly  son,  Henri  III.,  put 
forty-five  daggers  in  the  hands  of  his  suite 
to  stab  the  Duke  of  Guise  as  he  entered 
the  chamber.  Coming  unarmed  and  un- 
protected, in  obedience  to  the  summons  of 
his  king,  he  fell,  pierced  by  every  dagger. 
His  brother,  the  following  day,  shared  the 
same  fate.  The  observatory  of  Catharine 
de  Medici  may  be  seen,  where  she  used  to 
retire  with  her  astrologer  to  consult  the 
stars.  The  castle  is  well  worth  a  visit. 
There  is  in  Blois  an  ancient  aqueduct,  cut 
in  the  rock  by  the  Romans.  The  magnif- 
icent dikes  for  the  protection  of  the  val- 
leys from  the  encroachments  of  the  Loire, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  works  of  the 
kind  in  Europe,  commence  at  Blois.  It 
has  manufactures  of  gloves  and  porcelain, 
and  an  extensive  trade  in  wine,  timber, 
and  Orleans  brandy.  In  addition  to  Louis 
XII.,  Peter  the  divine,  and  Papin,  the  in- 
ventor of  the  steam-engine,  were  bom  here. 
The  last  imperial  decree  of  Napoleon  I.  was 
dated  here,  having,  in  1814,  dispatched  the 
remnant  of  his  court  hither,  as  well  as  the 
Empress  and  the  King  of  Rome. 

A  very  interesting  excursion,  occupying 
two  hours,  may  be  made  firom  Blois  to  the 
Castle  ofChanAord,  It  was  built  by  Fran- 
cis I.,  and  has  been  the  residence  of  that 
monarch,  ^s  well  as  Henri  II.  and  Charles 
IX.  Louis  XIV.  presented  it  to  Marshal 
Saxe,  who  died  here  in  1750.  It  is  now 
owned  by  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux,  to  whom 
it  was  presented  by  a  body  of  Loyalists. 
Omnibuses  run  daily. 
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Not  far  from  Blois  is  the  Chateau  de  Va- 
len^ay,  interesting  to  the  traveler  from  its 
being  the  residence  of  Prince  Talleyrand 
during  the  later  period  of  his  life ;  his  re- 
mains were  interred  in  a  small  nunnery  at 
Valen^ay,  It  was  in  this  chateau  that  Na- 
poleon I.  kept  Ferdinand  VII.  of  Spain  a 
prisoner  for  six  years.  Before  we  arrive 
at  Amboise  we  pass  the  Chateau  ofChau- 
mont,  the  birthplace  of  Cardinal  d'Am- 
boise,  minister  under  Louis  XII.  Catha- 
rine de  Medici  lived  here  at  the  time  of 
the  death  of  her  husband,  Henri  II. 

We  now  arrive  at  Amboise,  14  miles  from 
Tours.  It  is  a  meanly-built  and  dull  town 
of  5000  inhabitants,  but  has  an  extensive 
manufacture  of  files  and  other  steel  goods, 
fine  wines,  and  woolens.  It  is  noted  prin- 
cipally for  its  ccutky  long  the  residence  of 
the  kings  of  France.  Here  it  was  that  the 
plot  against  the  Guises  was  formed,  known 
as  the  "Conjuratoire  d' Amboise."  The 
plot  was  discovered,  and  1200  Huguenot 
conspirators  were  either  hung  or  beheaded 
in  and  around  the  castle.  The  stench  of 
dead  bodies  was  such  that,  for  some  time, 
the  court  was  compelled  to  leave  Amboise. 
The  famous  Arab  chief,  Abd-el-Kader,  was 
detained  here  a  prisoner  by  Louis  Philippe, 
but  was  set  at  liberty  by  the  present  Em- 
peror Napoleon  III.  In  the  time  of  Fran- 
cis I.,  the  chief  officer  of  the  castle  had 
three  lovely  daughters,  each  of  whom,  in 
turn,  became  his  mistresses ;  their  name 
was  Babon,  and  two  of  the  favorite  mis- 
tresses of  Henri  IV.  were  daughters  of 
two  of  these  ladies.  Morals  at  that  time 
were  not  at  a  high  premium. 

Ten  miles  south  of  Amboise  is  situated 
the  Chateau  Chenanceau,  built  by  Francis 
I.  It  was  given  by  Henri  II.  to  his  mis- 
tress, Diane  de  Poitiers,  who  inhabited  it 
up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  at  which  time 
she  was  dispossessed  of  it  by  his  mother, 
Catharine  de  MedicL  At  the  time  of  the 
Revolution  it  escaped  the  fate  of  nearly  all 
the  old  royal  palaces,  on  account  of  the 
popularity  of  its  amiable  owner,  Madam 
Dupin.  She  was  very  accomplished,  and 
during  her  residence  here,  Voltaire,  Rous- 
seau, and  Bolingbroke  were  among  her 
constant  vbitors.  The  chateau  contains 
a  fine  collection  of  historical  paintings ; 
among  the  principal  are  one  of  Agnes  Sorel, 
Sully,  Henri  IV.,  and  Rabelais. 

We  now  arrive  at  Tours,  the  principal 
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city  of  the  province  of  Touraine.  It  con- 
tains about  29,000  tnhabitants.  Principal 
hotels,  H.  de  Bordeaux,  H.  de  Univers,  and 
H.  de  Londre,  The  junction  of  the  Paris 
and  Bordeaux  road  is  here  formed.  TMs 
city  is  situated  at  the  extremity  of  a  fine 
plain,  and  its  bridge  across  the  Loire  is 
one  of  the  finest  in  Europe.  One  of  the 
chief  buildings  is  a  Gothic  cathedral,  built 
by  Henry  V.  of  England.  Its  length  is 
256  feet ;  height,  85  feet.  It  is  flanked  by 
two  towers  each  205  feet  high.  It  con- 
tains an  episcopal  palace,  Exchange,  and 
Hotel  de  Yille.  It  has  a  Tribunal  of  Com- 
merce, a  National  College,  a  library  of 
82,000  volumes,  a  cabinet  of  Natural  His- 
tory, numerous  schools,  and  learned  soci- 
eties. The  manufiicture  of  silk  goods  is 
still  important ;  it  was  introduced  by  Louis 
XI.  There  is  also  an  important  manufac- 
ture of  woolen  cloths,  hosiery,  and  leather. 
The  Museum  contains  a  gallery  of  paint- 
ings, but  they  are  very  indifferent.  The 
oidy  surviving  portion  of  the  ancient  cas- 
tle, which  was  converted  into  cavalry  bar- 
racks, is  a  round  tower,  from  which  Charles 
of  Touraine  (son  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  who 
was  murdered  by  Henri  III.)  let  himself 
down  by  a  rope.  On  either  side  of  Rue  St 
Martin  stand  two  ancient  towers,  visible 
from  all  parts  of  the  city.  One  of  them 
contains  a  clock,  and  is  called  Tour  St, 
Martin ;  the  other  La  Tour  de  Charlemagne, 
from  the  fact  that .  Luitgarde,  wife  of 
Charlemagne,  was  buried  beneath  it.  The 
Plessis  les  Tours,  so  notoriously  known  by 
the  descriptions  of  "  Quentin  Durward," 
built  by  Louis  XI.,  is  well  worth  a  visit. 
The  new  Palais  de  Justice  is  one  of  the 
finest  buildings  in  the  city.  Tours  is  a  fa- 
vorite residence  of  English  families. 

From  Tours  to  the  castle  of  Loches  the 
distance  is  65  miles.  This  castle  acquired 
a  terrible  reputation  as  a  state  prison  un- 
der Louis  XI.  The  blood  curdles  at  the 
recital  of  the  deeds  of  cruelty  committed 
in  this  den  of  infiuny  when  under  the  gov- 
ernorship of  the  barber  Le  Daim.  At  one 
end  of  the  terrace  is  the  monument  erect- 
ed to  the  memory  of  Agnes  Sorel,  mistress 
to  Charles  VII.,  in  whose  praise  it  can  be 
said  that  she  never  exerted  her  influence 
over  her  royal  lover  but  for  the  purpose  of 
doing  good. 

After  passing  Saumur  (a  town  contain- 
ing 11,000  inhabitants,  beautifully  situated 
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on  the  left  bank  of  the  tx)ire,  containing  a 
Tribunal  of  Commerce,  a  college,  a  libra- 
ry, a  riding-school  for  the  army,  and  man- 
ufactures of  linens  and  cambrics),  we  ar- 
rive at  Angers,  formerly  the  capital  of  An- 
jou.  It  contains  37,000  inhabitants.  The 
principal  hotels  are  the  ChevcU  Blanc  and 
B6td  le  Roi,  It  contains  a  large  number 
of  antique  churches  and  buildings  of  a 
sombre  cast,  but  is  generally  ill  built.  It 
has  recently  been  much  improved.  Among 
its  ancient  structures  are  the  ruins  of  a  cas- 
tle, once  the  strong-hold  of  the  Dukes  of 
Anjou.  It  haa,  recently  been  converted 
into  a  prison  and  powder  magazine.  Tak- 
ing its  size  and  preservation  into  considera- 
tion, it  may  be  considered  the  finest  castle 
in  France.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  broad 
ditch,  the  gateway  and  portcullis  being  al- 
most perfect.  The  CaAedral  of  8t,  Mau- 
rice, from  its  elevated  position,  is  conspic- 
uous from  all  parts  of  the  town.  It  dates 
from  the  12th  century,  and  is  in  a  very 
fine  state  of  preservation.  Margaret  of 
Anjou  was  buried  in  this  church,  but  her 
tomb  was  destroyed  by  the  Bevolutionists. 
In  the  Museum,  situated  contiguous  to  the 
Cathedral,  are  some  very  fine  pieces  of 
sculpture  by  David ;  abo  a  marble  bust  of 
Napoleon  I.  by  Canova.  Among  the  rel- 
ics is  a  water-pot  purporting  to  be  one  of 
those  used  by  the  Savior  at  the  marriage 
in  Cana  of  Galilee.  It  was  brought  from 
the  East  by  King  Ben6.  The  Museum  of 
Natural  History  in  the  upper  story  of  the 
same  building  contains  many  valuable  and 
interesting  relics.  There  are  vestiges  of 
a  Roman  aqueduct  in  the  neighborhood. 
Close  to  the  castle  is  the  suspension  bridge. 
During  the  passage  of  a  regiment  of  sol- 
diers over  it  in  1849  it  fell,  and  over  250 
men  were  drowned.  One  of  the  best  con- 
ducted establishments  in  Angers  is  the 
Hospice  St  Jean,  founded  by  Henry  II., 
king  of  England  and  Duke  of  Anjou.  It 
dates  from  the  middle  of  the  12th  century. 
The  Mayenne  divides  Angers  into  an  up- 
per and  lower  town,  and  its  walls  are  con- 
verted into  extensive  boulevards,  planted 
with  trees,  and  lined  with  handsome  houses. 
It  contains  a  riding-school  and  an  Acade- 
my of  Belles-Lettres.  The  Military  Col- 
lege, where  Lord  Chatham  and  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  studied,  is  now  removed  to 
Saumur.  Angers  is  the  seat  of  a  royal 
college,  university,  and  academy.    Man- 
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ufactures  of  linen  and  woolen  staffs,  cotton 
and  silk  twists,  and  hosiery,  sugar  and  wax 
refineries,  and  does  considerable  trade  in 
wine,  com,  and  slates  quarried  in  the 
neighborhood.  Bemier,  the  traveler,  and 
Davidy  the  sculptor,  were  both  natives  of 
Angers. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  terminus 
of  Route  No.  S.-^NatUes,  208  miles  south- 
west from  Paris,  contains  a  population  of 
87,000  inhabitants,  and  ranks  the  fourth 
city  in  France  in  regard  to  population.  It 
is  situated  about  forty  miles  from  the  ocean, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Loire  and  Esdre. 
Nantes  was  the  ancient  residence  of  the 
Dukes  of  Brittany,  and  is  one  of  the  hand- 
somest and  most  pleasing  towns  of  France. 
It  is  remarkable  for  the  regularity  of  its 
public  squares.  It  is  connected  by  twelve 
bridges  with  its  isles  and  the  suburb  Mad- 
eleine, on  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  Tho 
chief  edifice  is  the  Cathedral,  with  two  tow- 
ers 170  feet  high.  Some  portions  of  the 
structure  are  of  the  11th,  13th,  and  15th 
centuries.  The  principal  object  of  curiosity 
it  contains  is  the  splendid  monument  of 
Francis  II.,  last  Duke  of  Brittany,  and  his 
wife,  Marguerite  de  Foix.  It  was  erected 
to  their  memory  in  the  Carmelite  convent 
by  their  daughter,  Anne  of  Brittany,  but 
was  removed  from  there  to  its  present  po- 
sition. It  is  a  magnificent  work  of  art,  by 
Michel  Colomb.  On  an  altar  of  red,  white, 
and  black  marble  repose  the  figures  of 
Francis  and  his  wife ;  three  angels  support 
their  heads,  theur  feet  resting  on  a  lion 
and  greyhound.  At  the  four  comers  are 
statues  of  Wisdom,  Temperance,  Power, 
and  Justice.  The  twelve  apostles  are  ar- 
ranged at  the  sides  of  the  tomb,  Charle- 
magne and  St.  Louis  at  their  heads,  St. 
Francis  and  St.  Marguerite  at  theur  feet. 

Next  in  importance  is  the  Castle  of 
J^anies,  a  massive  stracture  flanked  with 
bastions:  it  dates  from  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. It  was  the  birthplace  of  Anne  of 
Brittany,  and  she  was  here  married  to  Louis 
XII.  It  had  been  for  a  time  the  residence 
of  all  the  kings  of  France,  from  the  time  of 
Charles  VIII.  down  to  the  Revolution.  It 
was  here  that  Henri  lY.  signed  the  &mous 
Edict  of  Nantes,  which  gave  protection  to 
the  Protestants.  It  was  from  this  castle 
that  Cardinal  de  Retz,  who  was  a  prisoner, 
escaped  by  letting  himself  down  into  the 
Loire  by  a  rope.    Nantes  contains  also  a 


town  hall,  mint,  and  com  exchange.  In 
its  environs  are  many  handsome  villas. 
Merchant  vessels  of  1000  tons  are  built  on 
the  Loire,  and  it  has  numerous  manufac- 
tures of  cottons,  muslins,  and  woolens, 
cannon  founderies,  distilleries,  potteries, 
ship-building  yards,  and  an  extensive  mar- 
itime commerce.  The  port  admits  vessels 
of  only  200  tons.  Larger  vessels  unload  at 
Paimboeuf.  Nantes  is  the  birthplace  of 
Fouch6,  formerly  Minister  of  Police  for  Na- 
poleon, and  of  Bouguer,  the  mathematician. 
It  sustained  numerous  sieges,  and  was  uni- 
ted to  France  with  the  rest  of  Bretagne. 

Nantes  is  noted  for  its  butcheries  during 
the  Revolution.  Over  thirty  thousand 
souls,  principally  women  and  children, 
were  murdered  in  cold  blood.  Carrier, 
the  most  detestable  monster  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, when  tired  of  single  murders  by  the 
guillotine,  invented  the  noyades  and  repub- 
lican marriages.  By  the  first  process,  boats 
were  filled  with  miserable  victims,  rowed 
into  the  stream,  and  by  an  ingenious  con- 
trivance a  valve  was  opened,  and  boat  and 
crew  sank.  Bands  of  inhuman  wretches 
were  stationed  along  the  shore  to  cut  off 
the  hands  and  fingers  of  any  poor  nnfortu-* 
tunate  who  succeeded  in  swimming  on 
shore.  The  "republican  marriage"  con- 
sisted in  binding  a  male  and  female  back 
to  back,  and  after  being  exposed  for  an 
hour  to  the  gaze  of  the  mtdtitude,  they 
were  dragged  to  the  banks  of  the  Loire 
and  plunged  into  the  "natural  bath,"  as 
the  villains  facetiously  termed  the  river. 
PaimbcBuf  is  situated  on  the  Loire,  thirty 
miles  below  Nantes.  Steamers  run  daily 
in  four  hours.  There  are  several  very 
good  hotels  in  Nantes :  the  principal  are 
Hotel  de  France  and  HM  des  Colonies, 
HM  de  Paris  is  also  very  good. 

Nearly  opposite  the  Oudon  station,  on  the 
road  from  Angers  to  Nantes,  is  the  small 
village  of  Champtock,  noted  for  its  feudal 
castle,  which  was  the  residence  of  the  fa^ 
mous  Blue  Beard,  of  English  juvenile  liter- 
ature. Gilles  de  Betz,  Lord  of  Laval,  or 
"  Barbe  Blue,"  as  he  was  called,  having 
been  informed  by  an  Italian  magician  that 
bathing  in  infant's  blood  would  renovate  his 
constitution — ^impaired  by  the  excesses  of 
youth — ^he  was  in  the  daily  habit  of  kid- 
napping the  children  of  the  manor  for  the 
purpose  of  bathing  in  their  warm  blood. 
He  carried  this  butchery  to  such  an  extent 
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that  the  whole  country  raised  against  the 
cold-blooded  wretch;  he  was  seized  and 
conducted  before  John  V.  of  Brittany, 
tried,  and  condemned  to  be  burned  at  the 
stake.  He  died  confessing  his  horrid 
crimes. 

ROUTE  No.  4. 

From  Paris  to  La  Rochelle,  by  Orleans, 
Tours,  Poitiers,  and  Niort. 

Orleans,  Blois,  and  Tours  are  described 
in  Route  No.  3 ;  from  Tours  to  Poitiers  the 
distance  is  62  miles :  trains  daily.  On  our 
way  we  pass  VUleperduej  near  which  Joan 
of  Arc  found  the  sacred  sword  which  she 
carried  in  all  her  battles.  We  next  pass 
the  enterprising  town  of  ChatellerauU,  which 
contains  13,000  inhabitants;  it  is  one  of 
the  principal  seats  of  the  manufacture  of 
French  cutlery,  the  production  of  which 
occupies  about  600  familes.  It  has  a  cas- 
tle, from  which  it  derives  its  name,  a  thea- 
tre, exchange,  and  hospital.  James  Ham-, 
ilton,  second  Earl  of  Arran,  received  the 
dukedom  of  Chatellerault  from  Henry  II.  in 
1548  as  the  price  of  his  consent  to  the  mar- 
riage of  his  ward,  Mary,  queen  of  Scots, 
with  the  Dauphin  Francis. 

We  now  arrive  at  Poitiers,  the  most  con- 
siderable town  in  the  ancient  province  of 
Poitou,  the  western  portion  of  which  con- 
stitutes the  modem  department  of  Vendue, 
celebrated  under  that  name  for  the  wars 
which,  during  the  earlier  years  of  the  Rev- 
olution, its  inhabitants  waged  so  devotedly 
on  behalf  of  the  monarchical  cause — one  of 
the  most  gallant  and  high-minded  strug- 
gles recorded  in  the  pages  of  history.  The 
hardy  and  vigorous  peasantry  of  the  dis- 
trict, strongly  attached  to  the  proprietors 
of  the  soil,  who,  unlike  the  landlords  of 
France  in  general,  resided  much  on  their 
estates,  retained  feudal  attachments  and 
ties  unknown  elsewhere ;  with  their  mas- 
ters, they  staked  life,  and  all  that  makes 
life  dear,  in  behalf  of  the  ancient  regime. 

Poitiers  contains  about  29,000  inhab- 
itants. Principal  hotels  are  HMdeV Eu- 
rope and  H6tel  de  France.  It  is  inclosed 
by  old  walls,  and  has  several  old  churches, 
the  principal  of  which  are  the  Cathedral, 
the  Church  of  St,  Radegonde.  Inclosed 
by  iron  bars  is  a  small  chapel  in  this 
church,  in  which  is  contained  "Ze  Pas  de 
Dieu,''''  covered  with  an  iron  case.  Here,, 
the  legend  tells  us,  the  Savior  appeared 
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to  the  saint.  In  the  crypt  is  the  black 
marble  coffin  of  St.  Radegonde,  to  which  a 
pilgrimage  is  made  in  the  month  of  August 
by  the  poorer  classes.  It  was  said  her 
body  had  the  virtue  of  curing  the  sick; 
but  that  being  burned  by  the  Huguenots, 
they  think  her  coffin  still  retains  its  heal- 
ing qualities.  The  churches  of  St.Por- 
chmre,  St,  HiUnre,  and  St,  Jean  de  Mou- 
tiersnevf  are  all  well  worthy  a  visit  on  ac- 
count of  the  antiquity  of  their  architecture. 
There  are  also  the  remains  of  a  Roman 
amphitheatre.  It  is  now  used  as  a  vege- 
table garden  by  the  HM  d'Evreux,  Poi- 
tiers also  contains  a  castle,  university,  acad- 
emy, and  several  schools,  hospitals,  a  pub- 
lic libraiy  of  25,000  volumes,  a  theatre,  bo- 
tanical garden,  manufactures  of  woolen 
goods,  hosiery,  lace,  and  hats.  It  has 
some  trade  in  com,  wool,  and  wine.  It 
came  by  marriage  into  possession  of  the 
dukes  of  Normandy,  and  was  for  three 
centuries  attached  to  the  crown  of  England. 

Near  Poitiers  was  the  scene  of  the  ever- 
memorable  conflict  between  Charles  Mar- 
tel,  at  the  head  of  as  many  Christians  as 
he  could  collect  under  his  banners,  and 
Abderrahman,  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Mohammedan  forces.  The  Saracens  had 
nearly  made  their  caliph  arbiter  of  the  civ- 
ilized world,  when  the  Koran  received  its 
death-blow  in  the  West  on  this  spot.  It 
is  said  by  some  writers  that  over  300,000 
Mohammedans  were  left  dead  upon  the 
field.  It  was  also  the  scene  of  a  signal 
and  most  unexpected  victory,  gained  Sept. 
9,  1356,  over  the  French  by  the  English 
under  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  who  cap- 
tured and  brought  to  England  John,  king 
of  France.  The  prince  was  on  his  way 
home  from  Bordeaux  with  some  12,000 
men,  when  he  unexpectedly  encountered 
King  John  at  the  head  of  60,000  men. 
Edward,  to  prevent  the  useless  effusion  of 
blood,  offered  to  relinquish  all  the  cities 
and  castles  he  had  taken,  and  give  up  his 
prisoners ;  but  the  French,  believing  and 
trusting  in  the  superiority  of  numbers,  re- 
fused every  offer.  The  English  were  then 
led  on  by  the  Black  Prince  and  Lord  Chan- 
dos,  and  the  result  is  well  known.  Poi- 
tiers contains  a  very  celebrated  school, 
called  Ecok  de  Droit,  numbering  a  large 
number  of  students.  Lord  Bacon  was 
among  the  number  who  studied  there. 

From  Poitiers  to  Rochefort,  distance  80 
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miles,  trains  daily.  The  first  place  of  im- 
portance we  pass  is  the  small  village  of 
Lusignan^  population  1500.  It  is  only  eel* 
.  ebrated  as  the  cradle  of  the  Lusignan  fam> 
ily,  sovereigns  of  Jerusalem  and  Cj^irus 
during  the  Crusades.  The  old  castle  be- 
longing to  the  family  was  destroyed  by 
the  Catholics  in  1574,  and  a  public  prom- 
enade now  occupies  its  site. 

We  now  arrive  at  Niorty  a  modem  town 
of  20,000  inhabitants.  It  is  situated  beau- 
tifully on  the  slope  of  two  hills,  inclosed 
by  well-planted  promenades,  and  contains 
an  ancient  castle  surrounded  by  two  keep- 
towers,  and  is  remarkable  as  the  birth- 
place of  Madame  Maintenon.  Her  father. 
Constant  d'Aubign6,  was  confined  in  it. 
There  is  a  fine  Gothic  church  built  by  the 
English,  a  market-hall,  two  hospitals,  a 
theatre,  barracks,  public  library,  a  college, 
Athenaeum,  and  botanic  garden,  with  man- 
ufactures of  woolen  stuffs,  gloves,  shoes, 
leather,  and  confectionery.  It  is  the  en- 
trepot for  the  wines  of  Gironde,  timber, 
wool,  hides,  and  cattle.  Principal  hotel, 
Hotel  de  France. 

We  now  arrive  at  La  Rochelle,  once  a 
place  of  considerable  importance,  and  for 
a  long  time  the  strong-hold  of  Protestant- 
ism ;  but  it  was  taken  by  Louis  XIII.  in 
1628.  At  that  time  it  contained  nearly 
80,000  inhabitants ;  it  now  numbers  half 
that  amount.  Its  best  hotels  are  Hdtel  de 
Poste  and  Hotel  de  France.  It  is  entered 
by  seven  gates,  and  its  streets  are  mostly 
bordered  by  arcades.  Its  principal  edi- 
fices are  a  cathedral,  town  hall,  exchange, 
courts  of  justice,  hospital,  arsenal,  docks, 
and  good  bathing  establishment.  An  in- 
ner harbor  opens  from  the  outer  port,  ca- 
pable of  containing  vessels  of  500  tons. 
The  roadstead  is  protected  by  the  isles  R^ 
and  Oleron.  It  has  schools  of  navigation 
and  drawing,  a  public  library  containing 
20,000  volumes,  a  botanical  garden,  and 
cabinet  of  natural  history.  Its  manufac- 
tures are  glass  and  earthenware,  cotton- 
twist,  and  sugar  refineries.  It  has  an  ex- 
tensive trade  in  wines,  brandies,  and  colo- 
nial produce. 

In  1628  Richelieu  ordered  an  immense 
dike  over  5000  feet  in  length  to  be  thrown 
into  the  sea,  which  contributed  much  to 
the  capture  of  the  tovm,  preventing  the 
English  from  sending  supplies.  The  cour- 
ageous Guiton,  when  he  accepted  the  office 


of  mayor  at  the  commencement  of  the 
siege,  said  he  would  do  so,  with  the  dis- 
tinct understanding  that  the  dagger  which 
he  then  held  in  his  hand  should  lie  on  the 
council-chamber  table,  to  be  plunged  into 
the  heart  of  the  first  person  who  should 
breathe  the  word  ^^  surrender, ^^  The  siege 
lasted  fourteen  months,  and  the  population 
was  reduced  from  80,000  to  5000.  The  city 
was  at  length  compelled  to  yield.  One  of 
the  articles  of  capitulation  were  that  the 
heroic  Guiton  should  retain  his  office  of 
mayor,  with  all  the  dignities  appertaining 
thereto.  His  table  and  chair  are  shown 
among  the  relics  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 
The  two  towers  at  the  entrance  of  the  har- 
bor, the  Tower  de  la  Lanteme,  the  Porte  de 
I'Horloge,  and  several  of  the  old  city  gates, 
with  one  or  two  old  houses,  are  all  that  re- 
main as  relics  of  this  most  memorable 
siege.  La  Rochelle  is  the  birthplace  of 
Reaumur,  the  inventor  of  the  Thermomet- 
ric  Scale.  Trains  run  daily  to  Rochefort, 
the  end  of  Route  No.  4. 

Rochefort  contains  16,000  inhabitants. 
It  is  strongly  fortified,  and  forms  the  third 
military  port  of  France.  It  is  built  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Charente,  ten  miles  from 
its  junction  with  the  sea.  The  town  is 
comparatively  modem,  having  been  found- 
ed by  Louis  XIV.  in  1644,  To  obtain  per- 
mission to  visit  the  dock-yard,  or  Porte 
Militaire,  application  must  be  made  to  our 
consul.  Hotels  dea  Etranfferes  and  Grande 
Bacha.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  ram- 
parts planted  with  trees ;  has  a  tribune  of 
commerce,  a  school  of  hydrography,  a  na^ 
tional  college,  two  libraries,  a  botanical 
garden,  and  a  maritime  museum.  In  the 
military  port  the  largest  vessels  float  at 
all  seasons.  Attached  to  it  are  the  Bagne, 
or  convict  prison,  containing  1000  convicts, 
and  the  Hdpiial  de  la  Marine^  the  hand- 
somest building  in  Rochefort.  There  is 
an  anatomical  museum  attached  to  it.  It 
is  admirably  conducted,  and  is  capable  of 
accommodating  1200  invalids.  The  com- 
mercial port  admits  vessels  of  800  tons 
close  to  tJie  quays.  The  arsenal  is  one  of 
the  largest  in  France.  It  has  immense 
magazines,  cannon  fonnderies,  and  ship- 
building docks.  Napoleon  I.  arrived  here 
July  8, 1815,  endeavoring  to  make  his  es- 
cape to  America;  but,  seeing  there  was  no 
possible  means  of  avoiding  the  English 
man-of-war  Bellerophon,  then  lying  in  the 
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roads,  he  boarded  her,  and  tried  to  obtain 
a  promise  of  safe-conduct  from  her  com- 
mander, Captain  Maitland,  which  he  re- 
fiued.  As  it  is  generally  supposed  that 
a  promise  of  saHe-conduct  was  given  and 
then  violated,  the  error  should  be  correct- 
ed. No  pledge  was  given.  In  1809,  the 
English,  under  the  command  of  Lord  Coch- 
rane, penetrated  into  the  roads  and  burned 
five  ships.  Lord  Cochrane's  vessel  had 
1500  barrels  of  gunpowder  on  board; 
notwithstandmg  this,  he  himself  steered 
through  the  fire  of  the  combined  forts, 
amounting  to  1000  guns.  Steamers  run 
daily  from  Rochefort  to  Bordeaux  in  seven 
honrs;  £ure,$160. 

ROUTE  No.  5. 

From  Paris  to  Bordeaux  by  Orleans, 
Tours,  Poitiers,  Civray,  and  Angoul^me. 
Orleans  and  Tours  are  described  in  Route 
No.  3,  and  Poitiers  in  Route  No.  4.  From 
Poitiers  to  Bordeaux,  158  miles;  trains 
daily;  fare,  27  f.  65  c. 

We  first  pass  near  the  old  town  of  Ci- 
vray. There  is  nothing  of  special  interest 
here  to  detain  the  traveler.  The  distance 
is  about  30  miles  south  of  Poitiers.  It  con- 
tains 2000  inhabitants,  has  a  very  old  par- 
ish church  and  castle,  also  some  manufac- 
tures of  woolen  fobrics,  and  has  considera- 
ble trade  in  corn,  chestnuts,  and  truffles. 

We  now  arrive  at  Angouleme^  the  an- 
cient capital  of  Angoumois.  It  stands  on 
a  rock  in  the  middle  of  the  beautiful  valley 
of  Charente,  which  winds  its  way  beneath. 
The  city  proper  contains  about  18,000  in- 
habitants. The  principal  hotels  are  H6tel 
des Etrangeret tmd La Poste,  Onthe Prom- 
enade BeauUeu  a  magnificent  view  may  be 
obtained  of  the  beautiful  valley  below :  the 
winding  Charente,  bordered  with  verdure, 
threads  its  way  through  the  real  Cognac  of 
France,  21  miles  below. 

As  we  do  not  pass  Cognac  on  our  route, 
but  sometimes  ^^pass"  it  round  in  the  cars, 
we  think  it  best  to  give  a  short  description 
of  it  en  passant.  It  contains  about  2000 
inhabitants,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Charente,  and  contains  a  castle  in  which 
it  is  said  Francis  I.  was  bom,  while  his 
mother,  Louise  of  Savoy,  Duchess  of  An- 
goul^me,  was  residing  there ;  some  histo- 
rians say  he  was  born  under  a  large  elm- 
tree,  his  mother  being  unexpectedly  con- 
fined while  out  airing!  The  event  is  com- 
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memorated  by  a  stone  placed  on  the  spot. 
The  quantity  of  Cognac  distilled  does  not 
exceed  6500  tierces  a  year,  but  the  quanti- 
ty sold  as  Champagne-Cognac  amounts  to 
double  that  quantity.  The  vines  for  the 
manufacture  of  this  brandy  are  allowed  to 
run  along  the  ground,  thereby  acquiring 
additional  strength.  Cognac  is  the  entre- 
pot for  nearly  all  the  brandies  distilled  on 
the  Charente  up  to  Angouleme. 

Farther  down  the  Charente  is  the  an- 
cient town  of  SainteSj  containing  12,000  in- 
habitants. Its  population  is  principally 
employed  in  the  eau-de-vie  trade.  The 
brandy  is  shipped  on.  barges  and  sent  down 
the  river  for  exportation.  At  Suntes  may 
be  seen  the  ancient  remains  of  a  Roman 
amphitheatre,  also  a  Roman  arch  of  tri- 
umph. In  the  public  library  Fdn^lon's 
Bible  may  be  seen,  the  notes  on  the  mar- 
gin being  in  his  own  handwriting. 

Angouleme  is  275  miles  from  Paris,  and 
74  from  Bordeaux.  It  is  built  of  stone, 
and  has  a  clean  and  cheerful  appearance. 
The  old  castle,  with  its  donjon  and  towers, 
is  now  turned  into  a  prison.  It  was  for- 
merly the  residence  of  the  counts  of  An- 
gouleme ;  and  Marguerite  de  Valois,  queen 
of  Navarre,  the  most  beautiful  and  accom- 
plished princess  of  her  day,  was  bom  there. 
It  contains  a  cathedral,  court-house,  thea- 
tre, and  public  library,  hospitals,  paper- 
mills,  and  distilleries,  a  cannon  foundery, 
and  manufactures  of  serges  lind  earthen- 
ware. It  was  for  some  time  the  residence 
of  the  Black  Prince.  In  the  Rue  de  Gen- 
esee is  a  house  shown  as  the  residence  of 
John  Calvin,  when  flying  from  persecu- 
tion; he  here  taught  Greek  to  maintain 
himself.  Montalembert,  the  originator  of 
the  system  of  fortifications,  and  Ravaillac, 
the  assassin  of  Henri  IV.,  were  both  na- 
tives of  Angouleme.  We  next  pass  the 
town  of  JJboume,  one  of  the  "  Bastides,^'  or 
free  towns,  founded  by  Edward  I.,  king  of 
England,  in  1286.  It  is  inclosed  by  walls^ 
and  contains  a  population  of  9000  inhabit- 
ants. Distance  17  miles  from  Bordeaux, 
with  which  city  it  has  considerable  traffic 
in  wine,  brandy,  and  salt.  Its  port  admits 
vessels  of  200  tons  at  high  water.  It  has 
a  large  cavalry  barrack,  and  some  manu- 
factures of  woolen,  glass,  and  cordage.  We 
now  arrive  at  La  Bastide^  connected  with 
Bordeaux  by  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
bridges  in  Europe.    It  cost  nearly  one  and 
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a  half  million  of  dollars.  Passengers  are 
conveyed  in  omnibuses  across  this  superb 
structure,  and  we  arrive  at  the  end  of  our 
route. 

Bordeaux,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Garonne,  60  miles  from  its  mouth,  pop- 
ulation 130,000;  distance  from  Paris  365 
miles.  Its  principal  hotels  are  Hotel  de 
France,  Hotel  de  Paris,  Hotel  des  Americaine, 
HStel  de  la  Paix:  they  all  have  a  table- 
d'hote ;  the  average  prices  are  one  quarter 
less  than  similar  houses  in  Paris. 

Bordeaux  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
cities  in  Europe  in  point  of  industry,  com- 
merce, and  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  and 
sciences :  it  is  the  second  sea-port  town  in 
France ;  the  river,  which  is  here  2600  feet 
wide,  is  nearly  60  feet  deep,  and  can  at  all 
points  of  its  long  quay  accommodate  ves- 
sels of  over  1200  tons  burden.  Its  quay  is 
nearly  3  miles  long,  and  is  lined  with  beau- 
tiful buildings,  principally  of  an  Italian 
style  of  architecture.  No  other  city  in  Eu- 
rope can  boast  of  such  a  quay.  It  has 
docks  and  building-yards  for  every  size  of 
vessel,  even  ships  of  the  line.  It  is  an 
archbishop's  see,  thtf  seat  of  a  national 
court,  and  of  a  imiversity,  academy,  an 
exchange,  banks,  a  secondary  school  of 
medicine,  a  school  of  navigation,  college, 
normal  school,  and  mint.  It  is  put  in  com- 
munication with  the  Mediterranean  by  the 
Biver  Garonne  and  Canal  du  Midi.  Its 
commerce  is  carried  on  chiefly  with  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  the  French 
colonies.  South  America,  and  Mexico.  It 
is  the  entrep6t  of  prohibited  goods ;  has 
manufactures  of  all  kinds,  especially  tobac- 
co, vinegar,  liqueurs,  and  chemical  prod- 
ucts ;  sugar  and  saltpetre  refineries,  nu- 
merous distilleries,  cotton  and  woolen  spin- 
ning, and  manu&ctoiies  of  printed  calicoes, 
and  iron  founderies.  Its  principal  exports 
are  wine,  brandy,  and  fruit ;  chief  imports, 
colonial  merchandise,  cotton  goods,  iron, 
coal,  and  building  timber.  The  principal 
merchants  are  engaged  in  the  wine  trade. 
Nearly  half  of  the  best  wines  are  sent  to 
England,  since  little  of  the  finest  Medoc  is 
used  in  France.  Paris  takes  only  the  sec- 
ond, third,  and  fourth  rate  wines ;  perhaps 
a  very  small  quantity  of  the  best.  Bussia 
consumes  considerable  of  the  best.  Hol- 
land is  the  great  mart  for  the  second  and 
third  qualities  ;  the  United  States  the 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth,  with  a  Uuk  of  the 
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best.  Before  the  Rev6lution  the  annual 
export  of  wine  amounted  to  100,000  hogs- 
heads ;  in  1827  it  was  about  65,000 ;  it  now 
amounts  to  over  200,000.  The  principal 
fruits  exported  from  Bordeaux  are  plums 
and  almonds. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  public  edi- 
fices of  Bordeaux  are  the  remains  of  the 
palace  of  the  Roman  Emperor  Gallinus:  it 
has  everj'  appearance  of  a  circus,  capable 
of  containing  15,000  people ;  the  cathedral 
of  St.  Andr6,  a  fine  Gothic  structure,  dis- 
tinguished by  its  two  elegant  spires  150 
feet  high ;  the  church  of  the  Feuillants, 
which  contains  the  tomb  of  Montaigne ; 
the  great  theatre  built  by  Louis  XIV.,  one 
of  the  finest  in  Europe,  capable  of  seating 
4000  persons.  The  Hotel  de  Ville  contains 
a  gallery  of  very  indifferent  paintings. 
The  museum  contains  some  very  valuable 
antique  Roman  fragments.  The  Hotel  de 
la  Marine  and  tiie  triumphal  arch  of  the 
Port  Bourgogne  are  especially  deserving 
of  notice. 

Bordeaux,  under  the  name  of  Bordigala, 
was  a  place  of  considerable  importance 
when  conquered  by  the  Romans :  its  wines 
were  celebrated  as  fiu*  back  as  the  4th  cen- 
turj'.  It  was  sacked  by  the  Visigoths, 
who  were  driven  from  it  by  Clovis,  and 
was  taken  by  the  Saracens  and  Normans 
in  the  8th  and  9th  centuries,  and  came  into 
possession  of  the  Dukes  of  Gascony  in  the 
10th.  In  1152  it  passed,  by  the  marriage 
of  Henrj'-  Plantagenet  with  Eleanor  of 
Gnienne,  sole  heiress  of  the  last  native 
duke,  and  remained  under  the  dominion  of 
England  for  over  300  years,  since  which 
time  it  has  belonged  to  France.  The 
Black  Prince,  while  governor  of  Guienne, 
resided  at  Bordeaux,  and  held  a  brilliant 
court.  His  son,  Richard  II.,  was  born 
here,  and  sumamed  luchard  of  Bordeaux. 
One  of  the  most  important  events  in  the 
history  of  Bordeaux  was  its  siege,  under- 
taken by  Louis  XIV.,  his  mother,  and  Car- 
dinal Mazarin.  The  wife  of  the  great 
Cond^,  while  he  was  confined  at  Vincennes, 
having  escaped  the  clutches  of  Mazarin, 
threw  herself  on  the  protection  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Bordeaux :  having  captured  all 
hearts  by  her  eloquence,  beauty,  and  un- 
fortunate circumstances,  the  magistrates 
permitted  her  allies  to  enter  the  city,  and 
prepared  to  resist  the  forces  of  Louis.  She 
conducted  the  defense  with  so  much  heroic 
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obstinacy  that  Massarin  was  &m  to  make 
terms,  and  raise  the  siege  at  the  end  of  a 
few  weeks. 

One  of  the  most  noted  "  lions"  of  Bor- 
deaux are  the  cellars  of  MM.  Barton  and 
Guestier,  bankers  and  wine -merchants. 
They  are  both  large  wine-growers,  each 
having  chateaux  in  wine-growing  districts 
— M.  Barton,  Chateau  LeovUle,  and  M. 
Guestier,  Chdteau  BeychemUe^  in  the  com- 
mune of  St.  Julien.  Their  cellars  at  no  time 
contain  less  than  5000  casks  of  wine,  and 
often  9000  and  10,000.  They  have  paid  to 
the  British  government  as  high  as  one  and 
a  half  million  dollars  for  duties  on  wines 
for  a  single  year,  nearly  $5000  per  day. 

Below  Bordeaux,  on  the  left-bank  of  the 
Gironde,  is  the  district  of  Medoc,  to  which 
an  excursion  can  be  made  daily  by  dili- 
gence or  steamer  down  the  river.  This  is 
the  great  seat  of  the  wine-culture,  and  the 
tract  which  furnishes  the  wines  so  celebra- 
ted under  the  names  of  ChcUeau  Margeaux, 
Chateau  LajUte,  and  Chdteau  la  Tour,  and 
other  appellations.  Look  at  the  map,  and 
you  will  observe  a  long  tract  of  country, 
called  Medoc,  stretching  along  the  coast 
from  Bordeaux  to  the  mouth  of  the  Gi- 
ronde. It  is  thus  described  in  Murray's 
valuable  Guide-book  to  France : 

''  Medoc  is  the  north  termination  of  the 
extensive  district  of  sand-hills  and  sand- 
plains  called  Les  Landes.  Extending  tcom 
Bayonne  north,  which  changes  to  a  bank 
of  gravel  on  approaching  the  left  bank  of 
the  Garonne,  and  forms  a  narrow  strip  of 
land  nowhere  more  than  one  or  two  miles 
wide,  raised  firom  50  to  80  feet  above  the 
river,  which  is  planted  with  vines,  and  con- 
tains some  of  the  most  precious  vineyards 
in  the  world.  The  transition  is  abrupt 
from  this  gravel-bank  near  the  river  to  the 
M^re  Landes,  or  sa^dy  waste  running  to 
the  west  and  south  of  it,  producing  noth- 
ing but  firs,  furze,  and  heath.  The  soil  of 
Medoc  is  a  light  gravel,  and,  indeed,  on  the 
spots  where  some  of  the  best  wine  is  pro- 
duced, it  appears  a  mere  heap  of  white 
quartz  pebbles  rolled,  and  about  the  size 
of  an  egg,  mixed  with  sand.  The  best 
wine  is  not  produced  where  the  vine-bush 
is  most  luxuriant,  but  on  the  thinner  soils, 
where  it  is  actually  stunted — ^in  ground  fit 
for  nothing  else ;  in  fact,  where  even  weeds 
disdiun  often  to  grow.  Yet  this  stony  soil 
is  congenial  to  the  vine,  retaining  the  son's 
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heat  about  its  roots  after  sunset,  so  that,  in 
the  language  of  the  country,  it  works  (tra- 
vcdUe}  in  maturing  its  precious  juices  as 
much  by  night  as  by  day.  The  accumu- 
lation of  sand  and  pebbles  of  which  this 
soil  is  composed  is  apparently  the  spoils  of 
the  Pyrenean  rocks,  brought  down  by  the 
torrents  tributary  to  the  Garonne  and  oth- 
er great  rivers,  and  deposited,  in  former 
ages,  on  the  borders  of  the  sea.  At  the 
depth  of  2  or  3  feet  from  the  surface  occurs 
a  bed  of  indurated  conglomerate,  called  alu 
08,  which  requires  to  be  broken  up  before 
the  vine  will  grow,  as  it  would  stop  the 
progress  of  the  roots,  being  impenetrable  to 
their  fibres.  The  vine  is  trained  exclu- 
sively in  the  fashion  of  espaliers,  fiEustened 
to  horizontal  laths,  attached  to  upsight 
posts,  at  a  height  not  exceeding  1^  or  2 
feet  from  the  ground,  running  in  an  unin*^ 
terrupted  line  from  one  end  of  the  vine- 
yard to  the  other.  Manure  is  scarcely 
used  in  the  culture;  only  a  little  fresh 
mould  is  laid  over  the  roots  from  time  to 
time.  But  the  plow  is  driven  between  the 
vines  four  times  each  season,  altematingly 
laying  open  and  covering  its  roots.  This 
is  performed  by  oxen,  who  with  steady 
and  unvarying  pace  thread  the  ranks  with- 
out treading  on  the  plants.  Manure  de- 
stroys the  fine  quality  of  the  wine,  and 
moisture  or  standing  water  is  most  injuri- 
ous to  the  plant.  The  vine  begins  to  pro- 
duce at  5  years  of  age,  and  continues  pro- 
ductive sometimes  when  200  years  old, 
provided  its  roots  have  found  a  congeni- 
al soil  to  insinuate  (^pivoter)  their  fibres, 
which  they  sometimes  do  to  a  distance  of 
40  or  60  feet,  when  the  soil  is  diy  and  deep 
enough  to  protect  them  from  the  sun.  The 
wines  are  classed  into  growths  (cnw),  ac- 
cording to  their  excellence ;  and  only  a 
very  small  part  of  the  strip  of  land  before- 
mentioned  is  capable  of  producing  tbepne* 
mier  crus.  Indeed,  so  capricious  ia  the 
vine,  that  within  a  few  yards  of  the  finest 
vineyards  it  degenerates  at  once.  The 
following  list  wHl  show  the  classification 
of  Bordeaux  wines,  or  clarets,  as  they  are 
called  in  England  (though  whence  the 
name,  or  what  its  meaning,  are  unknown 
in  Medoc),  together  with  the  average  quan* 
tity  of  each  produce^in  one  season.  The 
tun,  or  tonneau,  contains  4  hogsheads,  call- 
ed ftamgrue*.* 
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^  5  fCh&teau  Margaux 140-160  )  ^ 

£"§  jChateau  Lafitte 120         f  g 

£  I  1  Chateau  Latour 100        fg 

S  (.HautBrion. 60-80;  ^ 

The  last  is  properly  a  vin  de  Grave, 
grown  on  the  Garonne,  above  Bordeaux, 
yet  it  is  classed  with  Medoc  wines.  It  is 
less  in  repute  now  than  formerly. 

-«  *  /^  Mouton  (Lafitte) 120-146'i  ^ 

113  Leoville,  the  beat  of  the  f  ? 

S  I  )     wines  of  St  Julien. . . .  14^-186  (  g 

*<ie  (.Rauzan  (Margaux) 7t^5  )  ' 

La  Rose  Gruau,  Pichon  Longneville, 
Darfort,  Degorse,  Lascombe,  Cos-Destour- 
nelle,  in  all  about  800  tuns.  It  is  needless 
to  enumerate  those  of  3d,  4th,  and  5th  rate 
growths,  many  of  which  are  produced  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  first-rate  vineyards,  at 
the  villages,  or  in  the  communes  of  Mar- 
gatix,  Lafitte,  Latour,  without  partaking  in 
their  excellences.  The  goodness  of  a  sea- 
son will  sometimes  give  an  excellence  to 
second  class  wines,  while  in  bad  years 
those  of  first  class  sink  to  mediocrity,  and 
are  not  fit  for  exporting  to  England  (such 
is  the  importance  of  maintaining  the  char- 
acter of  these  wines  there),  but  go  to  Hol- 
land, or  are  retained  in  France.  This  is 
so  well  understood  that,  some  years  ago, 
the  proprietor  of  the  vineyard  La  Rose 
used  to  hoist,  on  a  flagstaff  above  his  house, 
the  English  flag  in  good  years,  the  Dutch 
in  middling,  and  the  French  in  bad  years. 
England  consumes  more  than  one  half  the 
premier  cms,  and  very  little  of  inferior 
sorts.  Russia  takes  a  good  deal,  Paris  lit- 
tle of  the  best ;  Holland  is  the  great  mart 
for  wines  of  second  quality ;  and  the  third- 
rate  sorts,  or  vins  ordinaires,  are  chiefly 
used  in  France.  An  erroneous  idea  pre- 
vails in  England  that  clarets  are  prepared 
for  the  English  market  by  a  certain  mix- 
ture of  brandy.  This  is  not  the  case; 
brandy  would  destroy  the  wine.  A  mix- 
ture does  take  place,  to  adapt  the  wines  to 
the  English,  but  they  are  doctored  with 
strong* bodied  (corses)  Rhone  wines,  and 
chiefly  with  Hermitage,  the  principal  con- 
sumption of  which  is  for  this  purpose.  The 
practice  of  mixing  is  very  generaL  The 
characteristic  of  the  good  wines  of  Bor- 
deaux is  their  aroma  or  bouquet;  spirit 
they  have  none,  and  will  distill  away  into 
nothing,  yet  the  aroma  will  be  retained 
and  penetrate  even  through  the  Rhone 
wine,  when  it  is  judiciously  added.  The 
average  price  of  a  hogshead  (barrique)  of 


genuine  wine  of  the  first  growth,  in  the 
cellars  of  the  first  houses  of  Bordeaux,  is 
£50  ($260),  which,  with  carriage,  duty,  bot- 
tling, etc.,  amounts  to  £80  ($400),  rather 
more  than  70s.  ($17  50)  a  dozen.  A  first- 
growth  wine  of  a  fine  vintage  is  scarcely 
to  be  had  at  a  less  price ;  indeed,  the  whole 
produce  of  Chateau  Margaux  has  been  sold 
on  the  spot  for  1000  francs  the  hogshead, 
in  the  case  of  a  very  first-rate  vintage. 
Very  great  skill  is  shown,  and  much  ex- 
perience is  required  in  the  making  of  the 
wine,  in'  the  compounding  the  various 
growths,  and  in  the  preservation  of  it.  A 
promising  vintage  often  disappoints  ex- 
pectations, while  a  bad  one  sometimes 
turns  out  excellent;  indeed,  all  that  can 
be  said  of  the  premier  cms  is,  that  they  are 
the  wines  which  most  often  succeed.  The 
total  produce  of  Medoc  in  average  years  is 
from  150,000  to  170,000  hogsheads,  of  which 
about  6000  go  to  England. 

**  Travelers  desiring  to  visit  the  princi- 
pal vineyards  of  Medoc  may  take  the 
steamer  to  Pauillac  (which  may  be  reach- 
ed in  four  hours,  or  six  against  the  tide), 
which  is  not  far  from  Lafitte  and  Latour ; 
or  the  coaches  which  run  daily  will  convey 
them  to  Margaux.  The  high  road  thither, 
and  thence  to  Pauillac,  traverses  the  cen- 
tre of  the  narrow  strip  of  land  forming  the 
wine-district.  For  some  distance  out  of 
Bordeaux  it  passes  a  series  of  country- 
houses. 

"  The  Garonne  below  Bordeaux  is  a  fine 
broad  tidal  river,  but  very  much  charged 
with  mud,  having  few  features  of  interest, 
its  banks  being  chiefly  low,  while  an  inter- 
vening fringe  of  marsh  and  meadow-land, 
grown  over  with  willows,  separates  the 
river  from  the  vineyards,  little  of  which 
can  be  seen  frx)m  the  deck  of  the  steamer* 
Nothing  can  be  finer  than  the  view  of  the 
long  crescent  quay  of  Bordeaux,  and  the 
broad  river  covered  with  shipping,  many 
of  them  three-masted  vessels.  As  the 
steamer  casts  off  from  the  quay,  opposite 
the  rostral  columns,  and  skirts  the  long 
Faubourg  des  Ghartrous,  right  foremost 
is  a  picturesque  eminence,  covered  with 
wood  and  vineyards,  interspersed  with 
some  neat  country-houses  on  its  top  and 
below  its  steep  sides.  In  a  recess  under 
the  hill  stands  the  village  with  a  domed 
church,  surmounted  with  a  chateau.  Be- 
low Montferrandf  a  small  village  hid  by 
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poplars,  is  a  large  chateau,  the  residence 
of  the  late  M.  de  Peyronnet,  one  of  the 
ministers  of  Charles  X.,  who  signed  the 
ordinances. 

"  The  tongue  of  land  between  the  Ga- 
ronne and  Dordogne,  called  Entre-Denx- 
Mots,  idiich  produces  a  vast  quantity  of 
wines  of  an  inferior  quality,  draws  to  a 
termination  at  the  low  point  called  Bee 
d'Amb^s.  The  union  of  the  two  rivers 
forms  the  broad  estuary  of  the  Gironde, 
whence  the  department  is  named.  The 
monsters  of  the  Revolutionary  Mountain, 
after  overwhelming,  in  1793,  their  antago- 
nists, the  Girondins  (so  called  because  the 
leaders  came  from  this  part  of  the  country), 
swamped  even  the  name  of  the  department, 
which  for  several  months  bore  that  of 
*  Amb6s.'  A  long  line  of  low  hills,  faced 
toward  the  water  with  cliffs,  lines  the  left 
bank  of  the  Gironde  and  Dordogne.  Look- 
ing up  the  Dordogne  you  perceive  on  an 
eminence  Bmrg^  a  small  town  of  3855  in- 
habitants, where  Louis  XIY .,  when  a  child, 
resided  with  his  mother,  Anne  of  Austria, 
for  nearly  a  year  (1649-50),  during  the 
continuance  of  the  siege  of  Bordeaux. 
Mazarin,  in  order  to  superintend  the  oper- 
ations and  watch  the  leaders  of  the  Frcoide 
within  the  city,  had  repaired  in  person  to 
the  south,  dragghig  with  him  the  king,  the 
regent,  and  the  court.  The  ladies  in  wait- 
ing complained  bitterly  of  the  want  of  a 
theatre  to  enliven  the  ennui  of  their  resi- 
dence, and  the  cardinal  got  angry  with  the 
mayor  because  the  whole  place  could  not 
furnish  a  sedan-chair  to  cany  him  through 
the  steep  and  dirty  streets.  The  extensive 
vineyards  around  Bourg  produced  the 
wines  (claret)  esteemed  the  best  in  the  dis- 
trict 200  years  ago,  before  the  cultivation 
of  the  vine  in  Medoc  had  commenced,  which 
does  not  date  fiirther  back  than  250  years. 

**  The  steamer  stops  to  set  down  or  take 
up  passengers  at  the  Pain  de  Sucre,  a  land- 
ing-place at  the  mouth  of  the  Dordogne, 
close  under  the  Bee  d^Amb^s,  and  about 
one  and  a  half  miles  below  Bourg.  Two 
large  islands  are  here  formed  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  Gironde. 

"  Nearly  abreast  of  the  Pain  de  Sucre 
a  glimpse  may  be  obtained  of  the  Chateau 
Marganx,  situated  some  distance  inland ; 
it  is  an  Italian  villa,  the  handsomest  in 
Medoo,  and  belongs  to  the  heirs  of  the 
Spanish  banker,  the  Marquis  d'Agnado, 
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though  rarely  inhabited,  owing  to  the  ma- 
laria which  prevails  around  it.  It  stands 
in  the  middle  of  the  vineyard  producing 
the  Chateau  Marganx,  the  most  esteemed 
growth  of  Medoc."  The  grape  which  yields 
it  is  small  and  poor  to  the  taste,  with  a 
flavor  slightly  resembling  that  of  black 
currants.  The  chateau  is  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  village  of  Margaux,  which 
abounds  in  neat  wMtewashed  villas,  seat- 
ed in  little  gardens  amid  acacia  hedges 
and  trellised  vines ;  it  is  20  miles  from  Bor- 
deaux. At  Delas  is  a  tolerable  inn.  The 
yellow  clifb  along  the  river-side  are  pierced 
to  form  cellars,  in  which  is  deposited  the 
wine  grown  above  them ;  and  for  a  consid- 
erable extent  near  Gauriac  they  are  exca- 
vated in  quarries  of  building-stone.  At 
the  base  of  the  cliffs  are  several  small  vil- 
lages. 

^^Blaye.—The  dead  walls  and  gloomy- 
looking  modem  bastions  of  the  citadel  of 
Blaye  are  seen  projecting  over  the  river  at 
a  height  considerably  above  it  In  the 
midst  of  them  stands  a  fragment  of  the  old 
feudal  fortress,  whose  towers  may  be  seen 
surmounting  the  turfed  ramparts.  This 
citadel  was  chosen  as  the  prison  of  the 
Duchess  de  Berri,  who  was  here  confined 
in  a  double  sense  after  her  capture  in  La 
Vendue  (see  Nantes),  having  been  brought 
to  bed  of  a  daughter  in  1833.  Aftier  a  de- 
tention of  seven  months  she  was  sent  back 
to  Naples.  The  body  of  Roland  the  Brave 
was,  according  to  tradition,  transported 
hither  from  Roncesveaux  by  Charlemagne, 
and  interred  in  the  church  of  St.  Romain, 
with  his  sword  Durandal  at  his  head,  and 
his  famous  horn  of  ivory  (Olipl^ant),  with 
which  he  had  awakened  the  echoes  of 
Fuente  Arabia,  at  his  feet.  The  body  was 
afterward  transported  to  Sjt.  Semm  at  Bor- 
deaux. Opposite  Blaye  several  islands 
have  been  formed  in  the  middle  of  the 
river  by  the  deposits  brought  down  by  the 
Dordogne  and  Garonne,  and  are  constant- 
ly increasing.  On  one  of  them  is  planted 
the  little  fort  Du  PdUj  so  called  from  its  ^ 
round  shape.  It  crosses  its  fire  with  that 
of  the  fortress  of  Blaye  on  tho  right  bank, 
and  of  Fort  Medoc  on  the  left,  and  thus 
commands  the  passage  of  the  Gironde. 

'*  To  the  north  of  Margaux  the  wines  de- 
cline ;  and  it  is  not  until  after  an  interval 
of  several  miles  of  inferior  vineyards  that 
we  reach  others  producing  wine  of  reputa- 
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tion  in  the  vicinity  of  BeychevUle,  lying 
within  the  commune  of  St.  Julieny  a  name 
of  note  on  account  of  the  wine  grown  in  it. 
The  Chateau  de  BeychevUle^  situated  on  the 
heights  in  the  midst  of  valuable  vineyards, 
is  the  seat  of  M.  Guestier,  pair  de  France, 
ancien  depute,  and  one  of  the  first  wine- 
merchants  of  Bordeaux. 

"  Here  begin  some  of  the  most  renown- 
ed vineyards  of  Medoc,  which  lie  crowded 
together  in  almost  uninterrupted  succes- 
sion within  a  narrow  space,  stretching 
within  six  miles  north  of  Beycheville. 
About  1^  miles  off  is  Chateau  Leoville, 
which  produces  one  of  the  best  second 
growths,  nearly  equaling  the  first  growths. 
The  estate  is  divided  between  M.  Bantre 
and  M.  Las  Cases.  In  the  same  commune 
is  the  vineyard  of  La  Rose,  a  prime  second 
growth,  and  in  the  adjoining  one  of  St 
Lambert  is  the  vineyard  of  Chateau  Iau 
tour,  yielding  a  well-known  wine,  premier 
era.  The  estate,  which  does  not  exceed 
830  acres,  was  sold  a  few  years  ago  for 
£60,000.  The  second  growths,  Pichon- 
Longueville  and  Mouton,  come  from  the 
same  quarter. 

**  PauUiac  (inn  If,  de  France'),  a  small 
sea-port,  behind  which,  at  the  distance  of 
1^  miles,  is  the  vine3'ard  of  Chateau  La- 
Jitte,  producing  one  of  the  three  best  wines 
of  Bordeaux.  It  is  the  property  of  Sir 
Claude  Scott,  and  does  not  yield  more  than 
400  hogsheads  yearly.  The  region  of  good 
wines  extends  north  as  £ir  as  Lasfranc,  but 
the  wines  are  far  inferior  to  those  of  the 
commune  of  Pauillac. 

"  The  aspect  of  the  wine  district  of  Me- 
doc is  that  of  an  undulating  country,  slight- 
.  ly  raised  above  the  Garonne,  afibrding 
here  and  there  peeps  of  the  river  between 
the  gentle  hills  and  shallow  gulleys  which 
intersect  it.  It  abounds  in  marshes  and 
stagnant  pools,  which  render  it  unhealthy, 
so  that  the  chateaux  which  occur  in  it  are 
inhabited  only  for  a  small  part  of  tlie  year 
by  the  proprietors.  Yet  the  district  is 
populous,  a  group  of  cottages  being  attach- 
ed to  almost  every  vineyard,  and  inhabit- 
ed by  the  peasants  who  cultivate  it.  The 
Adneyards  are  open  fields;  even  those  of 
•  greatest  valufbeing,  for  the  most  part,  un- 
provided with  walls  or  even  hedges,  in  or- 
der to  avoid  the  loss  of  any  space  of  ground 
which  must  be  left  round  the  margin,  to 
allow  the  plow  to  turn.  When  the  grapes 
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begin  to  ripen,  a  temporary  fence  is  formed 
round  the  vines  of  twisted  boughs  inter- 
woven with  furze,  to  keep  out  the  dogs, 
which  are  most  destructive  consumers  of 
grapes.  Farther,  to  deter  both  bipeds  and 
quadrupeds  from  committing  depredations, 
guards  armed  with  guns  are  posted  on  the 
watch  both  day  and  night,  while  streaks 
of  paint,  and  bits  of  white  paper  stuck  upon 
poles,  announce  that  the  vineyard  is  strewn 
with  poisoned  sausages,  and  that  the  grapes 
themselves  are  smeared  with  some  delete- 
rious mixture.  The  vines  are  plan<^  in 
quincunx  order,  on  ridges  about  three  feet 
apart.  They  are  trained  to  espaliers,  and 
not  allowed  to  raise  more  than  two  feet 
above  the  ground.  In  the  best  vineyards 
they  barely  cover  the  soil,  but  allow  the 
singular  mass  of  pebbles,  of  which  it  al- 
most exclusively  consists,  to  appear  be- 
tween the  rows.  The  growth  of  the  vine 
is  confined  within  a  narrow  line  of  demar- 
cation, and  the  transition  is  most  abrupt 
from  the  most  precious  land  to  an  uncul- 
tivated sandy  desert.  The  distance  of  a 
few  feet  makes  all  the  difierence.  The 
vintage  takes  place  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, and  it  is  then  that  Medoc  presents 
a  scene  of  bustle,  activity,  and  rejoicing. 
The  proprietors  then  repair  thither,  with 
their  friends  and  families,  to  superintend 
the  proceedings  and  make  merrj'.  Vigne- 
rotu  pour  in  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Gi- 
ronde  to  assist  in  the  gathering;  busy 
crowds  of  men,  women,  and  children  sweep 
the  vineyard  from  end  to  end,  clearing  aU 
before  tiiem  like  bands  of  locusts,  while 
the  air  resounds  with  their  songs  and 
laughter.  The  utmost  care  is  employed 
by  the  pickers  to  remove  from  the  bunch- 
es all  defective,  dried,  mouldy,  or  unripe 
grapes.  Every  road  is  thronged  with  carts 
filled  with  high-heaped  tubs,  which  the  la- 
boring oxen  are  dragging  slowly  to  the 
cuvier  depressoir  (pressing-trough).  This 
is  placed  usually  in  a  lofty  out-house  re- 
sembling a  bam,  whence  issue  sounds  of 
still  louder  merriment,  and  a  scene  pre- 
sents itself  sufficiently  singular  to  the 
stranger.  Upon  a  square  wooden  trough 
(prestoir)  stand  three  or  four  men,  with 
bare  legs  all  stained  with  purple  juice, 
dancing  and  treading  down  the  grapes  as 
fast  as  they  are  thrown  in  to  the  tunes  of 
a  violin.  The  labor  of  constantly  stamp- 
ing down  the  froitis  desperately  Citigmng, 
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and  without  music  would  get  on  very  slow- 
ly. A  fiddler,  therefore,  forms  part  of  ev- 
ery wine-grower's  establishment;  and  as 
long  as  the  instrument  pours  forth  its  mer- 
ry strains,  the  treaders  continue  their  dance 
in  the  gore  of  the  grape,  and  the  work  pro- 
ceeds diligently.  The  next  process  is  to 
strip  (effrapper^  the  broken  grapes  and  the 
skins  from  the  stalks  with  an  instrument 
called  dSrapoir,  and  to  pour  the  juice  and 
skins  into  a  vat  to  ferment.  The  skin 
rises  to  the  top,  and  the  wine  is  drawn  off 
into  hogsheads  as  soon  as  fermentation  is 
carr^  to  the  proper  extent ;  in  judging 
of  which  the  utmost  experience  is  required, 
as  on  it  much  depends  the  quality  of  the 
vintage." 

From  Bordeaux  to  Bayonne  the  distance 
is  120  miles.  Trains  daily.  If  on  your 
way  to  the  Spanish  frontier,  this  is  your 
route.  There  is  little  to  interest  the  trav- 
eler here.  Bayonne  is  one  of  the  strongest 
fortified  cities  of  France ;  it  contains  a  pop- 
ulation of  17,000  inhabitants.  The  prin- 
cipal hotel  is  8t,  Etienne.  It  is  a  well-built 
and  agreeable  city,  with  handsome  quays 
and  promenades ;  its  cathedral  is  small  and 
of  not  much  importance ;  but  its  citadel  is 
one  of  the  grandest  works  of  Yauban.  It 
has  a  mint)  theatre,  schools  of  conmierce 
and  navigation,  naval  and  commercial 
docks,  tribunal  and  chamber  of  commerce, 
distilleries,  sugar  refineries,  and  glass- 
works, and  exports  large  quantities  of 
superior  hams,  timber,  chocolate,  and  tar. 
The  military  weapon,  the  bayonet,  takes  its 
name  from  this  place,  where  it  was  invent- 
ed in  the  seventeenth  century.  A  Basque 
regiment,  having  been  short  of  ammuni- 
tion, assaulted  the  Spaniards  opposed  to 
them  by  sticking  their  long  knives,  which 
they  commonly  carried,  in  the  barrel  of 
their  guns.  This  city,  though  often  be- 
sieged has  never  been  taken,  and  gained  im- 
mortal notoriety  by  refrising  to  participate 
in  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew. 

The  traveler  had  better  proceed  on  to 
Biaritz — a  distance  of  five  miles  from  Ba- 
yonne— which  has  lately  become  celebra- 
ted as  a  watering-place  since  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  built  the  Villa  Eugenie  for  a  ma- 
rine residence  for  the  royal  family.  H6tel 
de  France  is  the  best  establishment. 

ROUTE  No.  6. 
From  Parit  to  Narbonne.    (From  Paris 
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to  Bordeaux,  see  Route  No.  6.)  From  .Bor- 
deaux to  Narbonne  by  Agen,  Montauban, 
Toulouse,  and  Carcassonne:  distance  297 
miles :  time  15  hours :  trains  daily. 

At  seventy-three  miles  from  Bordeaux 
we  reach  the  ancient  town  of  Agen,  beauti- 
fally  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ga- 
ronne: population  13,000.  It  has  some 
good  public  edifices,  including  the  Prefec- 
ture Seminary,  and  a  public  library  of 
12,000  volumes.  Its  principal  manufiic- 
tures  are  sail-cloth,  starch,  and  leather. 
It  is  the  entrepot  for  the  trade  between 
Bordeaux  and  Toulouse.  Marshal  de  Ma- 
tigon  carried  the  town  by  storm  during 
the  wars  of  the  League ;  and  Marguerite 
de  Valois  and  her  maids,  who  were  in  the 
town  at  the  time,  had  some  curious  adven- 
tures in  escaping.  Jasmin,  the  last  of  the 
Troubadours,  whose  songs  are  so  universal- 
ly sung  throughout  the  south  of  France, 
was  bom  here. 

We  next  arrive  at  Montauban,  an  an- 
cient town  situated  on  the  right  of  the  Tern. 
It  contains  a  population  of  17,000  inhabi- 
tants. H6tel  de  V  Europe  is  the  best  place 
of  entertainment  in  the  city.  This  city 
was  founded  in  the  middle  of  the  12th  cen- 
tury ;  was  ineffectually  besieged  by  Mont- 
luc  in  1580,  and  by  the  troops  of  Louis 
Xni.  in  1621.  It  was  considered  the 
strong-hold  of  Protestantism,  and  suffered 
much,  both  under  Louis  XIII.,  who  be- 
sieged it  three  months  in  vain,  and  Louis 
XIV.,  who  singled  out  its  inhabitants  for 
the  purpose  of  the  direst  persecutions. 

We  now  arrive  at  Toulouse,  which  stands 
foremost  among  the  cities  of  the  province 
of  Languedoc.  It  is  beautifully  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Garonne ;  is  of  large  * 
size,  containing  nearly  80,000  inhabitants, 
and  of  great  historical  fame.  The  princi- 
pal portion  of  the  city  is  old,  with  narrow, 
winding,  and  dirty  streets,  but  the  more 
modem  portion  exhibts  a  handsome  ap- 
pearaqpe.  Its  principal  hotels  are  H^ 
de  France,  Hotel  de  V  Europe,  and  EM  des 
Empereurs. 

Toulouse  was  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  Visigoths,  and  was  besieged  and 
taken  by  Clovis  At  the  HM  de  ViUe  and 
Museum  are  many  interesting  hbtorical 
relics  and  Roman  antiquities.  It  has  a 
national  court,  a  university-academy,  tri- 
bune of  commerce,  a  school  of  artillery,  an 
academy  of  floral  games — ^the  most  ancient 
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in  Europe — a  national  academy  of  sciences, 
a  school  of  law,  a  secondary  school  of  med- 
icine, a  national  college,  seminary  and  nor- 
mal school,  two  libraries,  and  an  obserra- 
tory.  It  is  the  entrepot  of  commerce  be- 
tween the  interior  of  France  and  Spain, 
and  has  a  national  manufacture  of  tobacco, 
a  cannon  foundery,  manufactures  of  wool- 
ens, silks,  paper,  and  brandy  distilleries. 

The  celebrated  battle  of  Toulouse,  at 
which  Wellington  defeated  the  French, 
was  fought  April  10th,  1814.  The  French 
forces  were  commanded  by  Marshal  Soult, 
one  of  France's  best  and  bravest  generals. 
The  forces  actually  engaged  were  38,000 
French  and  24,000  allies.  The  French 
were  obliged  to  abandon  Toulouse,  with 
the  loss  of  3000  killed  and  1600  prisoners. 

After  leaving  Toulouse,  the  road  runs 
some  distance  along  the  Canai  du  Midi. 
This  stupendous  work,  completed  about 
the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  connecting 
the  Atlantic  with  the  Mediterranean,  is 
over  150  miles  in  length,  and  cost  nearly 
seven  millions  of  dollars.  We  next  arrive 
at  Carcassonnej  situated  on  the  River  Aude 
and  Canal  dn  Midi,  65  miles  from  Tou- 
louse, population  19,000 :  principal  hotels 
are  ffoid  du  France,  in  the  new  town,  and 
H6tel  de  Bonnet^  on  the  Boulevards.  The 
town  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  new  town 
and  old  city.  The  former  is  beautifully 
laid  out)  on  level  ground,  well  built,  trav- 
ersed by  running  streams,  fiirmshed  with 
marble  fountains,  and  has  many  handsome 
squares  and  planted  walks :  one  of  the  last 
leads  to  the  aqueduct  bridge  of  Treaquetj 
and  is  ornamented  with  a  marble  column 
to  the  memory  of  Riqu^t,  the  engineer  of 
the  Canal  du  Midi.  The  old  city  stands 
on  an  eminence,  and  is  interesting  **  as  re- 
taining unchanged,  to  a  greater  extent  than 
any  other  town  in  France,  the  aspect  of  a 
fortress  of  the  Middle  Ages.'*  It  is  in- 
closed by  walls  of  great  solidity,  portions 
of  which  are  supposed  to  be  as  ancient  as 
the  time  of  the  Visigoths,  and  contains  the 
Ca$tle  and  Church  of  St,  Nazcdre.  This 
last  contains  the  tomb  of  Simon  do  Mont- 
fort,  earl  of  Leicester,  that  brave  but  cruel 
warrior,  who  lost  all  the  laurels,  he  had 
gained  in  the  holy  wars  by  his  butchery  of 
heretical  Christians,  the  Albigenses :  his 
tomb  is  a  slab  of  red  marble,  and  is  situ- 
ated at  one  side  of  the  high  altar.  The 
other  fine  edifices  are  the  new  cathedral, 


with  a  fine  spire,  the  public  library,  pre- 
fecture, town  hall,  barracks,  theatre,  cov- 
ered market,  and  church  of  St.  Vincent. 
Carcassonne  has  been  celebrated  since  the 
12th  century  for  its  manufacture  of  cloths, 
not  less  than  8000  persons  out  of  the  19,000 
being  employed  on  that  particular  branch 
of  industi^ :  the  trade  in  agricultural  pro- 
duce is  extensive.  Carcassonne  suffered 
greatly  in  the  wars  against  the  Albigenses, 
the  greater  proportion  of  its  inhabitants  be- 
ing Protestants.  It  was  the  birthplace  ot 
Fabre,  a  celebrated  Revolutionist,  who  per^ 
ished  by  the  guillotine. 

Thirty-two  miles  from  Carcass<mne  we 
arrive  at  the  lifeless  town  of  Narbonne,  It 
is  situated  on  a  branch  of  the  Canal  du 
Midi,  about  8  miles  from  the  Mediterrane- 
an, and  contains  12,000  inhabitants.  Prin- 
dpal  hotels  are  Hiui  de  France  and  HM 
de  la  Daurade,  It  has  a  fine  Gothic  ca- 
thedral, and  numerous  remains  of  antiqui- 
ty. The  canal  of  Narbonne  traverses  the 
town,  land  communicates  with  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  with  the  Canal  du  Midi.  It 
has  a  large  commerce  in  honey,  which  is 
celebrated  as  being  the  best  in  France; 
also  in  wine,  oil,  brandy,  and  salt.  Nar- 
bonne is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of  Gaul : 
it  received  a  Roman  colony  in  121  B.C., 
and  was  made  the  metropolis  of  S.  Gaul. 
At  that  time  it  had  a  port,  which  does  not 
now  exist.  The  museum  and  picture-gal- 
lery are  well  worth  a  visit. 

An  excursion  might  be  made  from  Nar- 
bonne to  the  thorough  Spanish  town  of 
Perpignan  :  Spanish  in  its  language,  dress, 
and  character,  although  belonging  to 
France  since  the  middle  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury. It  has  a  population  of  20,000.  It 
lies  84  miles  south  of  Narbonne.  Princi- 
pal hoteb  dei  Ambcusadews  and  de  P Eu- 
rope, It  is  a  fortified  town  of  the  first 
class,  and  the  citadel  is  considered  impreg- 
nable. It  is  separated  firom  the  town  by.  a 
wide  glacis.  The  spot  is  pointed  out  to 
the  traveler  where  the  Emperor  Charles 
v.,  going  his  rounds,  discovered  a  sentinel 
asleep  at  his  post;  he  pushed  him  off  into 
the  ditch,  took  his  gun,  and  stood  sentinel 
until  the  guard  was  relieved.  The  chief 
edifices,  next  to  the  citadel,  are  the  cathe- 
dral and  military  prison.  It  also  contains 
a  tribunal  of  commerce,  a  primary  normal 
school  of  design,  a  library,  and  botanical 
garden ;  manu&ctores  of  woolens,  paper, 
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and  hats.  It  has  an  extensive  commerce 
in  the  wines  of  the  country,  wool,  silk, 
iron,  and  cork.  Philip  the  Bold  died  here 
in  1285.  It  was  taken  by  Louis  XI.  in 
1474,  and  by  Louis  XIII.  in  1642.  The 
French  conquered  the  Spaniards  near  it  in 
1793.  A  magnificent  view  may  be  had 
from  the  top  of  the  citadel. 

ROUTE  No.  7. 

From  Narbonne  to  the  ancient  city  of 
j^*m«,  by  Beziers,  Cette,  and  Montpel- 
lier.  Trains  daily,  in  about  6  hours ;  fare 
20  fr. 

We  first  arrive  at  Beziers,  beautifully 
situated,  and  remarkable  for  the  salubrity 
of  its  climate.  It  contains  a  population 
of  18,000  inhabitants.  Principal  hotel,  du 
Nord,  It  has  a  fine  Gothic  church,  situa- 
ted on  a  commanding  eminence,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  battlements:  it  resembles  a 
fortress  more  than  a  church.  In  1209  it 
was  the  scene  of  the  barbarous  massacre 
of  the  Albigenses.  An  army  of  Crusaders, 
under  instructions  from  the  Pope  Innocent 
III.,  entered  the  city  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
stroying the  heretics :  they  were  led  on  by 
the  Bishop  of  Beziers.  In  the  confusion 
of  the  assault,  when  it  was  found  impossi- 
ble to  distinguish  the  heretics  from  the  or- 
thodox, the  bishop  gave  orders  to  slay  them 
all,  for  the  Lord  could  pick  out  the  chosen. 
The  number  massacred  was  immense ;  by 
some  historians  it  is  put  down  at  60,000, 
by  some  at  40,000.  The  bishop,  in  his 
statement  to  Pope  Innocent,  acknowledges 
that  20,000  were  thus  butchered.  There 
is  an  aqueduct  of  Roman  origin,  also  an 
amphitheatre,  a  public  library,  tribunal  of 
commerce,  agricultural  society,  and  manu- 
factures of  silk,  hosiery,  and  dimity ;  parch- 
ment, gloves,  verdigris,  and  confectionery. 
It  is  the  centre  of  considerable  trade,  and 
its  brandy  distilleries  are  very  extensive. 
Riquet,  the  engineer  of  the  Canal  du  Midi, 
was  bom  here :  there  is  a  statue  of  him  in 
bronze  on  the  principal  promenade. 

"We  now  arrive  at  Cette,  a  sea-port  and 
fortified  town  of  the  first  class ;  it  contains 
17,000  inhabitants.  Its  fortress  is  defend- 
ed by  a  citadel.  Principal  hotel,  des  Bains. 
The  town  is  entered  by  an  elevated  cause- 
wa}',  built  upon  arches :  its  piers  and  docks 
are  the  works  of  Riquet,  engineer  of  the 
Canal  du  Midi.  Its  principal  edifices  are 
the  church  of  St.  Louis,  library,  and  pabUc 
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baths.  Its  harbor  is  spacious  and  secure, 
from  18  to  20  feet  in  depth,  formed  by  two 
piers,  with  a  breakwater  in  front,  defend- 
ed by  two  forts,  one  on  either  pier.  A 
broad  and  deep  canal,  bordered  by  quays 
and  warehouses,  connects  the  port  with  the 
Lagoon  of  Thau,  and,  accordingly,  with  the 
Canal  du  Midi,  and  canals  leading  to  the 
Rhone,  by  which  means  Cette  has  an  ex- 
tensive traffic  with  the  interior.  Imports 
comprise  Benicarlo  wines  from  Spain,  for 
mixing  with  French  wines  for  the  English 
and  American  markets.  It  has  a  large  es- 
tablishment where  are  manufeictured  sul- 
phate of  soda,  magnesia,  and  potash,  from 
sea-water ;  exports  consist  of  40,000  tuns 
of  wine  and  4000  of  brandy  annually,  with 
almond&,  Montpellier  verdigris,  sirups,  liq- 
ueurs, soaps,  and  perfumery.  It  is  the 
entrepot  of  an  extensive  coasting  trade, 
and  possesses  much  foreign  commerce.  It 
has  ship-building  yards,  and  an  active  oys- 
ter and  anchovy  trade.  Steamers  run 
daily  to  Marseilles  in  about  10  hours. 

We  now  arrive  at  MontpeUier,  finely  sit- 
uated on  the  slope  of  a  hill  commanding 
extensive  views.  It  contains  a  population 
of  42,000  inhabitants.  Principal  hotels 
are,  HM  Neoet,  H6tel  de  Londre,  and  H6- 
tel  de  France.  This  city  was  taken  from 
the  Calvinists  in  1622  by  Louis  XIII. ;  it 
formerly  attracted  many'  strangers,  espe- 
cially English,  by  its  economical  and  lit- 
erary advantages,  and  was  considered  a 
very  desirable  situation  for  invalids.  Its 
chief  ornaments  are  the  gate  and  splendid 
promenade  of  Peyrou,  which  is  reached  by 
a  flight  of  steps  and  surrounded  by  balus- 
trades ;  at  its  extremity  is  situated  a  beau- 
tiful fountain,  which  distributes  its  waters 
throughout  the  town.  In  the  centre  of  the 
Peyrou  is  an  equestrian  statue  of  Louis 
XIV.,  the  whole  being  shaded  by  splendid 
trees;  it  is  considered  one  of  the  finest 
promenades  in  the  south  of  France.  Mont- 
pellier contains  a  university,  a  tribunal  of 
commerce,  a  school  of  engineers,  a  semi- 
nary with  schools  of  medicine  and  phar- 
macy, a  national  college,  normal  school, 
museums  of  painting  and  sculpture.  In 
the  first  there  is  a  portrait  of  Lorenzo  di 
Medici  and  the  head  of  a  young  man,  both 
by  Raphael,  with  many  other  very  fin© 
paintings  both  by  ancient  and  modem  mas- 
ters. It  contains  two  libraries  of  over 
40,000  volumes,  a  botanical  garden,  and 
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manufactures  of  blankets,  cottons,  mus- 
lins, paper-hangings,  corks,  and  surgical 
instruments.  The  museum  was  founded 
by  Fabre,  from  whom  it  takes  its  name ; 
he  was  a  great  friend  of  Alfieri,  the  Flor- 
entine poet  and  author,  and  of  his  wife,  the 
Countess  of  Albany. 

We  now  arrive  at  Nimea,  the  Nemausus 
of  the  Romans  (improperly  called  Nismes). 
It  contains  a  population  of  nearly  50,000 
inhabitants.  Its  principal  hotels  are  H<^ 
tel  du  Midi  and  Hotel  du  Luxembourg.  It 
has  a  Gothic  cathedral,  an  old  citadel,  and 
fine  promenade;  this  last  is  lined  with 
beautiful  buildings  and  planted  with  lofty 
trees.  Its  principal  object  of  curiositj', 
however,  is  its  Roman  amphitheatre,  which 
is  fully  as  perfect  as  the  Coliseum  at 
Rome.  It  was  considered  capable  of  com- 
fortably seating  20,000  persons ;  its  great- 
est diameter  is  487  feet,  its  lesser  332; 
height  72.  It  was  used  as  a  citadel  by  the 
Visigoths,  also  by  the  Saracens,  who  were 
expelled  by  Charles  Maitel.  It  is  now 
used  by  the  inhabitants  as  the  scene  of 
their  bull-fights.  The  next  place  of  im- 
portance is  the  Maisory-carree^  a  beautiful 
Corinthian  temple,  which  has  been  re- 
stored, and  is  now  used  as  a  museum,  con- 
taining some  exquisite  statuary  and  some 
very  good  pictures ;  two  of  the  best  are, 
*^  Nero  trying  the  effisct  of  a  poison  on  a 
slave  which  is  intended  for  his  brother," 
and  "  Cromwell  violently  opening  the  cof- 
fin of  Charles  I."  It  also  contains  the 
ruins  of  a  magnificent  "Nymph«um,"  or 
bath,  called  the  Temple  of  Diana.  Nimes 
is  a  very  ancient  town,  having  been  subju- 
gated by  the  Romans  125  ^^ears  before 
Christ ;  it  was  successfully  ravaged  by  the 
Franks,  Vandals,  and  Normans,  in  the  14th 
century,  and  was  ruined  by  civil  and  re- 
ligious wars.  It  rose  from  its  ashes  by 
the  aid  of  Francis  I.  But  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury it  again  suffered  on  account  of  its  in- 
habitants having  embraced  Protestantism. 
In  1815,  on  the  restoration  of  the  Bour- 
bons, it  was  the  scene  of  a  disgraceful  per- 
secution of  the  Protestants.  Nimes  con- 
tains a  modpmized  cathedral,  a  bishop's 
palace,  a  theatre,  national  college,  semi- 
nary, and  normal  school,  also  a  library 
containing  over  35,000  volumes.  It  con- 
tains manufactures  of  silk,  cotton,  and 
woolen  goods,  and  does  a  large  trade  in 
grain  and  medicinal  plants.     There  is  a 


very  excellent  cabinet  of  antiquities  in  the 
possession  of  M.  Pelet,  in  which  are  imita- 
tions of  all  the  ancient  houses  of  Nimes, 
made  of  cork.  The  Place  de  Boucairie  is 
memorable  for  being  the  spot  where  the 
leaders  of  the  Camisards  were  hung,  roast- 
ed alive,  and  broken  on  the  wheel.  Rail- 
way to  Avignon,  trains  daily.  For  de- 
scription of  Avignon,  see  Aoute  No.  9, 
from  Paris  to  Marseilles. 

ROUTE  No.  8. 
,.    From  Paris  toLe  Puy,  in  central  France, 
by  Orleans^  Bourges,  Nevers,  Moulins,  and 
Clermont.     Distance    from    Orleans   250 
miles :  trains  daily. 

Orleans  is  described  in  Route  No.  3.  On 
our  arrival  at  Vierzon  junction  we  may 
branch  off  to  the  right  to  Chateauroux  and 
Lunoges.  The  first  is  a  town  of  some 
13,000  inhabitants.  It  has  an  active  trade 
in  woolen  yarn,  in  which  one  fifth  of  the 
entire  population  is  engaged.  Its  princi- 
pal edifice  is  the  Castle,  for  22  years  the 
prison  of  the  Princess  of  Conde,  niece  of 
Cardinal  Richelieu.  It  was  the  last  dying 
request  of  the  great  Cond6,  her  husband, 
to  Louis  XIV.,  that  she  should  never  be 
set  free.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  General 
Bertrand,  who  accompanied  Napoleon  to 
St.  Helena. 

Limoges  contains  a  population  of  nearly 
40,000  persons.  Principal  hotel,  II.  Rich- 
elieu. It  is  situated  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  Vienne,  110  miles  from  Bordeaux.  It 
contains  few  objects  of  interest  to  the  trav- 
eler. It  was  once  strongly  fortified,  but 
was  besieged  and  taken  by  the  Black 
Prince  in  1370.  The  upper  or  modem 
town  contains  an  unfinished  cathedral,  a 
church  with  an  elegant  steeple,  a  bishop's 
palace,  theatre,  exchange,  mint,  and  cav- 
alry barraclcs,  hospitals,  and  public  baths. 
Among  its  antiquities  are  the  remains  of 
an  amphitheatre  and  fountain.  It  is  cele- 
brated for  its  breed  of  horses,  which  are 
much  sought  after  for  the  French  cavalry, 
and  contains  manufactures  of  glass,  porce- 
lain, broadcloths,  hats,  paper,  and  cards, 
witli  tanneries,  dye-houses,  and  brandy 
distilleries.  It  was  the  birthplace  of 
Vergniaud,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Gi- 
rondists, who  was  beheaded  by  Robes- 
pierre ;  also  of  Marshal  Jourdan,  and  Nayl- 
lier,  master  of  the  art  of  enameling. 

From  the  juncture  Vierzon  the  distance 
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is  but  short  to  Boitrpes^  a  city  of  28,000  in- 
habitants. Principal  hotel,  JlStel  de  France. 
On  the  most  prominent  point  of  the  city  is 
situated  the  'Cathedral  of  St,  Eiiennej  larger 
than  that  of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris,  and  con- 
sidered one  of  the  finest  structures  in  £u^ 
rope.  The  sculpture  contained  therein  is 
particularly'  rich  and  original,  the  repre- 
/sentation  of  the  Last  Judgment  being  admi- 
rably executed :  Christ  seated  in  the  cen- 
tre amid  archangels,  with  the  Virgin  and 
St.  John  kneeling  on  either  side ;  to  the 
right  the  Gate  of  Paramse,  to  which  th» 
good  are  being  led  by  St.  Peter ;  and  on 
tiie  left  the  fiery  caldron  wherein  the  wick- 
ed were  plunged,  and  the  flames  of  which 
were  being  increased  by  the  use  of  the  bel- 
lows in  the  hands  of  the  various  imps.  The 
subject  certainly  bears  a  striking  contrast 
to  that  of  "heavenly  guardians*'  on  the 
other  side.  The  name  of  the  sculptor,  un- 
doubtedly an  eminent  one,  judging  from 
his  remarkable  execution,  is  not  known. 
The  architect  has  unfortunately  shared  the 
same  fate.  There  are  smaller  speciyiens 
of  art,  which,  however,  merit  examination, 
such  as  the  Death  of  the  Virgin,  etc.  From 
the  celebrated  tower  you  have  a  fine  view 
of  the  city,  and  the  staircase  by  which  you 
ascend  is  particularly  beautiful.  The  nu- 
merous specimens  of  painted  glass  exhib- 
ited in  the  windows  of  the  chapels  and 
choir,  from  its  quality  and  most  excellent 
state  of  preservation,  form  one  of  the  most 
attractive  features  of  the  building,  partic- 
ularly that  contained  in  the  chapel  erected 
by  Jacques  CoBur  and  the  archbishop,  his 
son.  Many  of  these  specimens  of  art  were 
executed  as  far  back  as  the  13th  century. 
The  Ascension  of  the  Virgin  is  very  beau- 
tiful, and  among  the  most  modem  speci- 
mens. The  baptism  of  Louis  XL  took 
place  in  the  Cathedral,  services  being 
performed  by  the  89th  archbishop,  Huri 
d' Avanjour.  Among  other  works  of  art  is 
the  statue  of  the  Virgin  and  the  monument 
of  Jean  le  Magnifique.  Built  in  the  Ital- 
ian style,  we  find  the  Archiv^chS^  where 
Don  Carlos  of  Spain  was  imprisoned.  It 
is  a  fine  structure,  and  adjoins  the  Cathe- 
dral. The  gardens  attached  contain  an 
abundance  of  limes.  Not  far  distant  we 
find  the  Grand  S^minaire,  as  formerly  call- 
ed ;  now,  however,  it  is  known  as  the  Co- 
seme  d'ArtiUerie, 
Bourges  in  ancient  times  was  considered 
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a  strong,  fine  city,  nntil  it  was  taken,  and 
nearly  all  its  inhabitants  massacred  by 
C«sar.  It  was  well  protected  by  numer- 
ous towers,  few  of  which,  however,  are 
now  remaining.  Two  of  these  deserve 
particular  mention,  being  specimens  of 
Roman  masonry;  consequently,  interest- 
ing mementoes.  This  city,  believed  by 
some  to  be  the  ancient  Avaricum,  is  situa- 
ted in  the  centre  of  France.  It  was  the 
birthplace  of  Louis  XL,  also  of  the  celebra- 
ted French  pulpit  orator  Bourdaloue.  The 
Museum  contains  some  portraits  worthy  of 
notice,  among  which  are  those  of  Marie 
Antoinette  and  Louis  X  VI.  The  ff6tel  de 
Ville  is  the  building  of  most  importance 
and  interest  after  the  Cathedral.  It  was 
the  former  residence  of  Jacques  Coeur. 
He  was  minister  of  finance  to  Charles 
VII.,  an  extensive  capitalist,  and  celebra- 
ted jeweler  and  merchant;  after  being  a 
good  and  faithful  servant  to  his  master,  was 
sentenced  by  him  to  perpetual  banishment. 
No  cause  has  ever  been  attributed  to  the 
severe  condemnation.  The  style  of  the 
building  is  Gothic,  rich  and  magnificent, 
but  not  unnecessuily  embellished.  The 
walls  and  windows  are  all  ornamented  in 
a  different  manner,  and  yet  all  blend  har- 
moniously together.  The  walls  alone  were 
immensely  expensive.  The  entrance  is 
very  elegant,  on  each  side  of  which  are 
figures  supposed  to  refvesent  the  servants 
of  Jacques  Coeur,  faithful  to  the  last,  in 
their  wish  to  preserve,  him  fr^m  the  ap- 
proaching danger  by  being  on  the  con- 
stant look-out  for  the  officers  of  justice. 
His  motto,  carved  in  characters  of  stone 
purely  Gothic,  is  most  admirably  executed. 
The  chapel  is  of  considerable  importance, 
especially  the  upper  portion,  owing  to  the 
elaborate  and  artistic  representations  of 
Italian  fresco-painting  upon  the  roof;  the 
subject  being  the  figures  of  the  angelic 
host,  with  the  Gloria  in  Excelsis,  etc.,  in- 
scribed upon  their  skulls.  In  this  palace 
resided  the  young  Cond^,  to  whose  use  it 
was  appropriated  during  his  studious  ca- 
reer at  the  Jesuit's  College.  Not  far  from 
the  H6tel  de  Ville  was  the  residence  of 
Cujas,  professor  of  the  university,  called 
the  Caserne  de  Gendarmerie,  The  exterior 
decorations  are  very  elegant.  It  was  erect- 
ed in  a  substantial  manner  of  brick  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  16th  century.  The  con- 
vent of  the  Scnirs  Bleues^  in  the  Rue  dee 
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Yieilles  Prisons,  exhibits  some  very  elab- 
orate specimens  of  architecture.  The  lAt' 
He  Oratory^  with  its  singular  roof  composed 
of  thin  stone  slabs,  ingeniously  divided, 
and  separating  many  peculiar  devices  and 
particular  letters,  are  finely  carved,  but 
rather  ambiguous  in  their  meaning. 

A  pleasant  excursion  could  now  be  made 
from  Bourges  to  Vichy,  Omnibuses  and 
carriages  are  ever  ready  at  St.  Germain 
des  Fosses  to  carry  you,  upon  the  arrival 
of  each  train,  firom  Bourges.  The  princi- 
pal hotels  are  H6iel  de  Paris  and  ff6tel 
Guilleman,  This  is  now  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  watering-places  in  France,  and 
is  becoming  more  frequented  daily.  A 
beautiful  promenade,  nicely  shaded,  has 
been  recently  connected  with  a  new  por- 
tion of  the  town,  wherein  are  located  chief- 
ly boarding-houses,  hotels,  etc.  The  River 
Allier,  in  the  valley  of  which  Vichy  is  sit- 
uated, may  here  be  crossed  by  a  bridge 
something  like  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
length.  The  waters,  which  are  especially 
beneficial  in  cases  of  liver  complaints,  con- 
tain a  large  proportion  of  carbonate  of  soda 
and  carbonic  acid  gas.  These  waters  are 
becoming  so  popular  as  to  be  used  to  a 
great  extent  in  this  country  as  well  as  in 
Europe.  The  springs  are  quite  numerous, 
and  all  have  their  peculiar  advantages 
and  medicinal  qualities.  The  bath-hoUse, 
called  the  Etdtiissemera  or  Bdtement  Ther- 
mal, contains  numerous  baths ;  the  water 
is  constantly  effervescing,  owing  to  there 
being  an  extra  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 
gas  contained  therein.  The  season  at  this 
place  is  much  longer  than  at  watering- 
places  generMly,  commencing  at  the  latter 
part  of  May,  and  continuing  until  the 
month  of  August  has  passed  away.  Be- 
fore being  able  to  use  the  baths  yon  are 
obliged  to  make  yourself  known  to  one  of 
the  medical  men  who  have  them  in  charge, 
and  obtain  from  him  a  certificate  which 
will  entitle  you  to  their  use.  The  daily 
routine  is  about  the  same  as  at  any  other 
mineral  springs,  commencing  in  the  morn- 
ing with  their  accustomed  drink  an  hour 
or  two  before  breakfast,  and  repeating  ac- 
cording to  directions.  The  Etablissement 
Thermal,  which  contains  the  principal 
apartments  for  bathers,  has  also  nicely-fur- 
nished saloons  and  reading-rooms.  Balls 
and  concerts  enliven  the  scene  and  make 
it  a  place  of  amusement,  as  well  as  a  ren- 


dezvous for  those  who  expect  to  derive 
benefit  from  its  medicinal  waters,  thereby 
combining  health  with  pleasure.  Vichy 
may  now  be  reached  in  a  day,  owing  to  the 
completion  of  the  railway  to  St.  Germain 
des  Fosses.  By  leaving  Paris  at  9  40  a 
passenger  would  be  enabled  to  arrive  at 
St.  Germain  des  Fosses  at  7  20  P.M.,  and 
an  hour's  carriage-ride  will  bring  him  to 
Vichy.  The  mansion  of  Madam  de  S6- 
vign6,  in  which  she  resided,  and  where  she 
wrote  many  of  her  letters,  stands  near  the 
great  round  Tower.  The  Rocher  des  Ce- 
lestins,  deriving  its  name  from  the  ruins  of 
a  convent  upon  its  summit,  and  at  the  foot 
of  which  the  springs  rise,  presents  a  singu- 
lar appearance  in  consequence  of  a  curious 
species  of  rock  of  which  it  is  composed. 
The  countr}'-  around  is  highly  cultivated, 
and  the  situation  of  Vichy  agreeable  and 
pleasing.  The  waters,  however,  are  its 
chief  attraction.  The  road  to  Thais  will 
be  found  an  interesting  and  frequented 
drive,  and  many  other  agreeable  excur- 
sions may  be  made  in  the  neighborhood. 
Pleasant  excursions  might  also  be  made 
to  the  Chateau  d'Effiat,  historically  inter- 
esting, being  the  residence  and  birthplace 
of  the  father  of  St.  Mars,  the  favorite  of 
Louis  XIII. ;  the  Chateau  of  Randon,  be- 
queathed to  the  Due  de  Montponsier  by 
his  aunt.  Madam  Adelaide,  sister  of  King 
Louis  Philippe.  It  has  now  become  the 
property  of  the  Duke  di  Galliera.  There 
is  a  hospital  (military)  at  Vichy,  which  has 
been  enlarged  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
crease of  chronic  affections. 

On  our  route  to  Vichy  we  pass  Nevers 
and  Moidins,  The  former  is  a  town  con- 
taining 18,000  inhabitants,  beautifully  sit- 
uated on  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire. 
Principal  hotel,  If,  de  France j  its  princi- 
pal buildings  are  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Cyr, 
situated  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  the 
Church  of  St.  Etienne,  which  dates  from 
the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century.  The 
building  now  occupied  as  the  H6tel  de 
Ville  was  formerly  the  palace  of  the  Dukes 
of  Nevers,  and  the  park  formerly  attached 
to  the  palace  is  now  used  as  a  public  gar- 
den. It  has  iron  and  steel  manufactures 
in  its  vicinity ;  in  its  neighborhood  are  the 
forges  of  Fourchambault,  the  copper-works 
of  Sinploy,  and  the  foundery  of  La  Chaus- 
sade  for  cables  and  anchors  for  the  nation- 
al marine ;  also  a  ro3ral  cannon  foundery  for 
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the  navy.  Near  it  are  the  mineral  waters 
of  Pougues. 

MotdinSj  situated  on  the  Allier,  is  a  cheer- 
ful modern  town  containing  about  16,000 
inhabitants;  it  has  two  large  squares 
adorned  with  handsome  fountains.  The 
Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  is  still  in  an  un- 
finished state.  The  chapel  of  the  college 
contains  the  monument  to  Henri,  Due  de 
Montmorency,  erected  by  hb  widow,  Maria 
Orsina ;  he  was  executed  at  Toulouse  by 
order  of  Cardinal  Kichelieu  for  conspiracy. 
.  The  town  owes  its  name  to  the  great  num- 
ber of  water-mills  formerly  on  the  Allier. 
It  contains  a  modem  Hotel  de  Ville,  court- 
house, national  college,  two  large  hospitals, 
an  old  castle,  theatre,  public  library,  pic- 
ture-gallery, and  large  cavalry  barracks. 
In  the  suburbs  along  the  river  are  well- 
planted  walks.  It  has  societies  of  rural 
economy,  natural  history,  and  fine  arts ; 
also  manufactures  of  cutlery,  silk,  woolen, 
and  cotton,  and  does  a  large  trade  in  corn, 
wine,  raw  silk,  timber,  and  live-stock. 
Marshal  Villiers,  the  opponent  of  Marlbor- 
ough, and  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  natural 
son  of  James  II.  by  Marlborough's  sister, 
were  both  born  here.  Lord  Clarendon, 
grand  chancellor  of  England,  who  served 
under  Charles  I.  and  Charles  II.,  having 
married  a  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
his  prosperity  excited  envy ;  he  was  con- 
victed of  high  treason  and  banished  from 
England,  and  while  here,  in  exile,  wrote 
his  history  of  "The  Great  Rebellion." 
Sterne,  the  author  of  Tristam  Shandy  and 
Sentimental  Voyage,  made  Moulins  the 
scene  of  the  melancholy  story  of  Maria. 
Some  15  miles  from  here  lies  the  mineral 
springs  of  Bouslon  VArchambault,  The 
town  has  a  population  of  4000  inhabitants. 

After  passing  St.  Germain  Foss6  junc- 
tion, we  arrive  at  the  well-built  town  of 
Riom^  containing  some  12,000  inhabitants. 
It  is  mostly  built  of  basalt  and  lava  from 
the  quarries  of  Volvic.  It  contains  some 
manufactures  of  linen  and  cotton,  brandy 
and  leather.  On  the  Boulevards  which 
surround  the  town,  a  monument  has  been 
erected  to  General  Desaix.  St  Gregory 
of  Tours,  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  French 
historians,  was  bom  here  in  539 :  he  wrote 
the  History  of  France,  in  16  vols.  The 
church  of  St.  Amable  is  very  interesting  as 
a  specimen  of  ancient  architecture. 

We  now  arrive  at  Clermont  Ferrand, 
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formerly  the  capital  of  Lower  Auvergne. 
It  is  situated  on  an  eminence,  and  contains 
a  population  of  31,000  inhabitants.  Its 
principal  hotels  are  H6tel  de  la  Pcdx  and 
H6td  de  V  Europe,  It  is  composed  of  two 
towns,  Clermont  and  Mont  Ferrand,  for- 
merly separate,  but  now  united  by  a  fine 
promenade.  Being  situated  near  Puy-de- 
Dome,  it  is  surrounded  by  volcanic  forma- 
tions of  the  most  varied  aspect.  In  one 
of  its  suburbs  is  the  fountain  of  St.Alyne, 
the  incrustations  of  which,  during  the  suc- 
cessive deposits  of  700  years,  have  formed 
a  curious  natural  bridge.  Its  principal  ed- 
ifices are  the  Gottiic  cathedral  and  church 
of  Notre  Dame.  In  the  latter  is  a  black 
image  of  the  Virgin,  which  was  found  at 
the  bottom  of  a  well ;  it  was  reported  as 
having  the  power  to  work  miracles,  and  is 
much  resorted  to  by  pilgrims  on  the  15th 
of  May.  Clermont  has  a  university,  acad- 
emy, normal  school,  and  botanic  gardens,  a 
chamber  of  commerce,  and  school  of  de- 
sign. It  contains  manufiictures  of  linen 
and  woolen  fabrics,  hosiery,  paper,  and 
cutlery.  It  is  the  entrepot  of  commerce 
between  Bordeaux  and  Lyons ;  but  it  is 
particularly  noticed  as  being  the  place 
where  Pope  Urbr.n  II.  held  his  grand  as- 
sembly of  cardinals,  archbishops,  and  bish- 
ops. He  was  assisted  by  Peter  the  Her- 
mit, w)io  here  proclaimed  the  first  crusade. 
In  the  midst  of  the  Pope's  eloquent  ad- 
dress, which  melted  every  listener  to  tears, 
the  red  cloaks  worn  by  the  nobility  were 
torn  in  strips,  and  laid  on  the  breast  in  the 
form  of  a  cross  of  all  who  took  the  vow. 
Clermont  was  also  the  birthplace  of  Pascal, 
the  celebrated  mathematician. 

We  next  arrive  at  Le  Puy^  the  end  of 
our  route.  It  contains  15,000  inhabitants ; 
principal  hotel,  //.  Palais  Royal,  It  is 
beautifully  situated  on  the  south  slope  of 
Mt.  Anis,  crowned  by  the  basaltic  rock  of 
Corneille,  and  has  on  its  highest  point  a 
picturesque  Crothic  cathedral,  dating  back 
to  the  10th  century.  This  cathedral  is 
celebrated  for  containing  the  miracle-work- 
ing image  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  called 
NOlre  Dame  du  Puy,  Many  of  tlie  popes 
and  ancient  kings  of  France  have  visited 
it.  The  numbers  that  fiock  to  the  cathe- 
dral are  not  so  great  as  formerly,  owing  to 
the  original  figures,  which  were  supposed 
to  have  been  made  by  the  Prophet  Jere- 
miah, having  been  destroyed  or  removed, 
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and  the  present  ones  made  by  a  native  ar- 
tist. On  the  side  of  the  church  is  a  tablet 
recording  the  number  of  priests  who  were 
slaughtered  here  by  the  Revolutionists  in 
1793.  The  museum  of  Le  Puy  contains 
one  of  the  most  valuable  collections  of 
mineralogical  and  geological  specimens  in 
France.  The  manufacture  of  cotton-lace 
is  carried  on  here  to  great  extent,  some 
fine  specimens  of  which  may  be  seen  in 
the  museum.  The  remains  of  Du  Guesc- 
lin,  the  illustrious  warrior  and  Constable 
of  France,  were  removed  and  deposited 
here  in  the  church  of  St.  Laurent. 

A  short  distance  from  Le  Puy  lies  the 
town  oi  Espailley.  On  the  summit  of  a 
rock  stands  the  ancient  castle  in  which 
Charles  VII.  was  residing  when  the  news 
of  his  father's  death  arrived ;  he  was  im- 
mediately declared  his  successor,  while  at 
the  same  moment  Henry  VI.  of  England 
was  crowned  at  Paris  with  all  pomp  and 
circumstance. 


ROUTE  No.  9. 

From  Paris  to  Marseilles  and  Totdon  by 
Fontainehleav,  Dijon^Chalons^Macon^  Lyons^ 
Valence y  audi  Avignon:  two  or  three  trains 
daily:  time,  23  hours :  fare,  first  class,  $19. 

Fontainebleau  is  described  among  the 
suburbs  of  Paris.  The  next  place  of  im- 
portance is  Dijon  and  the  wine-growing 
district  of  Burgundy.  It  contains  a  popu- 
lation of  30,000  inhabitants ;  it  is  inclosed 
by  ramparts,  and  has  many  fine  public 
walks  and  beautiful  environs.  Principal 
hotels,  H.  du  Pare  and  H,  de  la  Cloche. 
The  principal  buildings  are  a  palace  of  the 
Princess  of  Condd,  a  castle  built  by  Louis 
XIV.,  which  now  serves  for  barracks,  the 
church  of  Notre  Dame,  built  in  the  purest 
Gothic  style,  and  remarkable  for  the  bold- 
ness of  its  construction :  it  contains  the  ca- 
thedral clock,  jpad©  by  Jacques  Marques, 
and  seized  upon  by  Philippe  le  Hardi  at 
Courtrai,  as  one  of  the  most  curious  works 
then  in  existence ;  its  bells  are  struck  by 
two  hammer-men,  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  called  Jacquemars,  a  corruption 
of  the  maker's  name.  Dijon  contains  a 
prefecture,  a  large  old  court-house,  theatre, 
hospitals,  prisons,  and  orphan  asylum,  also 
a  national  court  for  the  departments,  courts 
of  assize  and  commerce,  a  university-acad- 
emy, numerous  colleges,  schools  of  med- 
icine and  fine  art,  and  a  botanic  garden. 
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It  contains  manufactories  of  woolen  fabrics, 
linen,  cotton,  earthenware,  soap,  beer,  and 
candles.  Its  principal  dependence,  how- 
ever, is  in  its  wine-trade,  being  the  princi- 
pal d6p6t  and  market  for  the  sale  of  the 
Burgundy  wines  which  grow  in  this  neigh- 
borhood. 

As  our  travelers  are,  as  a  general  thing, 
a  wine-drinking  people,  and  as  commodi- 
ties can  be  sold  or  withheld  at  pleasure, 
and  be  mingled  and  adulterated  with  no 
regard  to  the  natural  principle  of  the  arti- 
cle in  adherence  to  blind  cupidity,  and 
where  the  price,  too,  ceases  to  be  the  natu- 
ral market  value,  it  is  absolutely  necessa- 
ry to  become  well  acquainted  with  the  dif- 
ferent brands,  manner  of  preparation,  and 
the  amount  distilled,  in  self-protection,  that 
every  petty  dealer  in  the  article  may  not 
have  it  in  his  power  to  call  wines  by  fraud- 
ulent names,  not  only  imposing  upon  you, 
but  every  friend  who  partakes  of  your  hos- 
pitality. For  this  purpose,  the  author 
has  made  a  short  extract  from  Redding's 
"Modem  "Wines,"  on  the  subject  of  Bur- 
gundy wines.  We  have  described  the 
Bordeaux  wines  in  Route  No.  6,  and  will 
describe  the  Champagne  wines  on  our  route 
to  Strasbourg. 

"Ancient  Burgundj^  now  forms  the  three 
departments  of  the  Cote  d'Or,  the  Saone 
et  Loire,  and  the  Yonne.  The  wine  dis- 
trict is  situated  between  46°  and  48°  lat., 
and  is  about  60  leagues  long  by  30  wide. 
The  most  celebrated  district  is  the  Coie 
d'Or,  thus  named  on  account  of  the  rich- 
ness of  its  vineyards.  It  consists,  for  the 
most  part,  of  a  chain  of  gentle  calcareous 
hills,  which  extend  northeast  and  south- 
west from  Dijon  into  the  department  of 
the  Saone  and  Loire,  including  a  small 
part  of  the  arrondissement  of  Dijon  and  all 
that  of  Beaune.  One  side  of  these  hills 
presents  an  eastern,  and  one  a  south  and 
southeastern  aspect,  botji  of  which  are 
highly  favorable  to  the  growth  of  fhe  vine. 
The  vineyards  cover  the  elevations  nearly 
4he  whole  length  of  their  range,  at  the 
bases  of  which  a  plain  of  argillaceous, 
deep-reddish  earth  extends  itself,  rich  in 
agricultural  produce  of  another  species. 
The  training  of  the  vines  is  after  the  low 
method,  on  sticks  about  three  feet  long. 
They  are  set  much  closer  together  than  is 
in  general  customary.  The  superfices  de- 
voted to  vine  cultivation  in  the  depart- 
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ment  of  Cote  d'Or  is  about  68,378  acres. 
The  department  of  the  Saone  and  Loire, 
the  least  important  district  of  Burgundy 
as  respects  the  quality  of  the  wines,  con- 
tains 76,775  acres  of  vineyards.  The  third 
district  of  Burgundy,  the  department  of 
the  Yonne,  nearly  equals  the  Cote  d'Or  in 
the  quality  of  its  produce,  while  its  vine- 
yards are  more  extensive,  containing  no 
less  than  84,076  acres  of  surface.  The  to- 
tal of  acres  in  the  vineyards  of  Burgundy 
are  224,223.  The  value  of  the  wines  pro- 
duced in  the  whole  of  Burgundy,  in  years  of 
ordinaiy  production,  amounts  to  52,139,495 
francs — over  ten  millions  of  dollars.  The 
wines  of  France  are  grateful  and  ben- 
eficial to  the  palate  and  to  health;  they 
do  not,  by  being  too  strongly  impregnated 
with  brandy,  carry  disease  into  the  stom- 
ach at  the  moment  of  social  joy;  they 
cheer  and  exhilarate,  while  they  fascinate 
all  but  coarse  palates  with  their  delicate 
flavor.  About  a  million  of  hectolitres,* 
out  of  2,125,798,  are  consumed  in  the  three 
departments  composing  the  ancient  prov- 
ince ;  the  rest  is  sent  to  different  ports  of 
France,  and  to  foreign  countries,  and  natu- 
rally consists  of  the  wines  of  the  best  qual- 
ity. The  red  wines  of  Champagne  resem- 
ble them  most  in  character.  The  vine  dis- 
tricts of  Burgundy  are  known  in  the  coun- 
try by  the  divisions  Cote  de  Nuits,  Cote  de 
Beaune,  and  Cote  Chalonnaise. 

"  The  difference  of  the  qualities  of  the 
wine  may  be  judged  by  the  following  lists 
of  prices,  taking  for  example  the  arrondisse- 
ment  of  Beaune,  in  the  centre  of  Cote  d'Or. 
There  2300  hectolitres  of  superior  wine  are 
produced  at  125  francs  each,  17,700  at  96, 
45,000  fine  wines  at  60,  60,000  of  good  or- 
dinary at  30,  and  113,670  at  18  francs. 
This  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  other 
districts  in  respect  to  quality,  except  in 
the  department  of  the  Saone  and  Loire — 
80  francs  the  hectolitre  is  the  highest 
price,  and  16  the  lowest.  In  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Yonne,  the  higher  classes  of 
real  Burgundy  fetch  from  300  to  400  franc% 
the  wi«Kf,f  or  rather  125  the  hectolitre, 
while  the  lowest  brings  but  14  francs. 
The  white  wines  bring  ftt)m  98  to  23. 
Thus^  the  white  wines  neither  rise  as  high 
nor  sink  as  low  as  the  red.  The  quantity 
of  alcohol  in  these  wines  is  said  to  be  13.50 

*  A  hectolitre  is  equal  to  26}^  Eng.  gallons, 
t  Ekiual  to  T4  gaUona. 
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per  cent.,  but,  in  this  respect,  there  is  a 
considerable  variation  in  the  experiments, 
as  no  two  wines  are  exactly  alike  in  point 
of  strength.  The  results  yet  obtained  are 
not,  therefore,  very  satisfactory. 

"Burgundy  is  perhaps  the  most  perfect 
of  all  the  known  red  wines,  in  the  qualities 
which  are  deemed  most  essential  to  vinous 
perfection.  The  flavor  is  delicious,  the 
bouquet  exquisite,  and  the  superior  delica^ 
cy  which  it  possesses  justly  entitles  it  to 
be  held  first  in  estimation  of  all  the  red 
wines  known.  It  can  not  be  mixed  with 
any  other;  even  two  of  the  first  growth 
mingled  deteriorate  the  quality  and  injure 
the  bouquet. 

"  It  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  the  histo- 
ry of  the  lower  growths  of  the  wines  of 
Burgundy,  because  they  are  rarely  export- 
ed. It  will  suffice  to  take  a  cursory  no- 
tice of  them,  and  dwell  longest  on  those 
wines  which  are  best  known  out  of  France. 
The  three  more  celebrated  districts  have 
been  previously  enumerated,  namely,  those 
of  Beaune,  Nuit,  and  Chalonnaise. 

"  The  fine  wines  of  Upper  Burgundy,  in 
the  arrondissement  of  Dijon,  are  the  prod- 
uce of  about  700  hectares,  while  in  the  ar- 
rondissement of  Beaune  7000  are  cultivated 
for  making  the  better  growths.  The  ar- 
rondissement of  Dijon,  near  Gevray ,  5  miles 
from  Dijon,  produces  the  red  and  white 
Chambertin.  The  vineyard  is  very  small. 
The  soil  is  gravelly,  with  loam.  The  gravel 
is  calcareous,  and  the  subsoil  marl,  with  . 
small  shells.  It  is  a  wine  of  great  fullness, 
keeps  well,  and  has  the  aroma  perfect  It 
was  the  favorite  wine  of  Napoleon.  The 
first  class  never  passes  out  of  France. 
They  make  an  effervescing  Chambertin,  a 
wine  inferior  to  good  Champagne.  It 
wants  the  delicate  bouquet  of  Champagne, 
by  the  absence  of  which  it  is  easily  detect- 
ed. The  French  complain  of  its  having  too 
much  strength;  but  this  i/ould  commend 
it  in  England  or  America.  It  is  a  very 
delicate  wine  notwithstanding,  and  highly 
agreeable  to  the  palate.  It  has  been  fre- 
quently imported  into  London,  and  is  much  . 
commended  by  those  whose  regard  for  the 
delicate  bouquet  of  Champagne  is  less  than 
that  for  the  carbonic  effervescence  of  sim- 
ilar growths.  In  spirit  it  is,  perhaps,  a 
little  above  the  average  of  Champagne, 
which  it  resembles  so  much  that  persons 
not  judges  might  easily  mistake  the  one 
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for  the  other.  The  principal  plants  used 
are  those  called  the  Noirien  and  Pineau. 
The  Gibaudot  and  the  Garnet,  which  last 
grape  has  an  ill  name,  are  used  for  the  in- 
ferior kinds  of  wine.  The  Garnet  yields 
largely,  sometimes  a  thousand  gallons  an 
acre.  It  is  manured,  and  is  called  the  poor 
man's  wine.  The  Chaudenay,  for  white 
wine,  is  gathered  here  at  the  latest  period, 
and  carefully  assorted.  There  is  a  saying 
that  a  bottle  of  Chambertin,  a  ragovZ  h  la 
SardanapaluSj  and  a  lady  causeur,  are  the 
three  best  companions  at  table  in  France. 

"At  B^ze,  St. Jacques,  Mazy,  V6roilles, 
Musigny,  Chambolle,  the  Clos  Bemardon, 
du  Roi,  of  the  Chapitre,  of  Chenove,  of 
Marcs  d*Or,  of  Violettes,  of  Dijon,  in  the 
commune  of  that  name,  most  excellent 
wine  is  made.  In  the  Clos  de  la  Perrifere, 
in  the  commune  of  Fixin,  belonging  to  M. 
Montmort,  a  wine  in  quality  and  value 
equal  to  Chambertin  is  grown.  Many  of 
these  vineyards  produce  white  wines  as 
well  as  red. 

"  In  Beaune,  as  already  stated,  the  wine 
country  is  much  more  extensive  than  in 
Dijon.  The  aspect,  as  before  observed,  is 
northeast  and  southwest,  being  the  direc 
tion  of  the  main  road  conducting  from  Dijon 
to  Chalon-sur-Sa6ne,  passing  through  the 
towns  of  Beaune  and  Nuits,  both  names  fa- 
miliar to  connoisseurs  in  wine.  The  first 
commune  is  Vougeot.  Upon  the  right 
hand  on  leaving  the  village,  the  vineyard 
of  that  name,  once  belonging  to  a  convent, 
is  Seen  extending  about  400  yards  along 
the  side  of  the  road :  it  forms  an  inclosure 
of  about  48  hectares,  112J  acres  English, 
and  sold  for  1,200,000  francs;  the  aspect 
is  E.S.E.,  and  the  slope  of  the  ground 
makes  an  angle  of  from  3°  to  4°.  Here 
is  produced  the  celebrated  wine  Clos- 
Vougeot.  The  upper  part  of  the  land 
turns  a  little  more  south,  forming  an  angle 
of  6°  or  6°.  The  soil  upon  the  surface 
differs  in  this  vineyard ;  the  lower  part  is 
clay,  while  the  uppermost  has  a  mixture  of 
lime,  and  there  the  best  wine  is  grown. 
The  average  is  about  two  hogsheads  and  a 
half  the  English  acre.  No  manure  is  used ; 
but  the  soil  from  the  bottom  is  carried  up 
and  mingled  with  that  at  the  top.  The 
cellars  contain  vats,  each  of  which  contains 
about  14  hogsheads,  in  which  the  must  Is 
fermented :  the  time  occupied  is  uncertain. 
The  wine  is  best  when  the  fermentation  is 


most  rapid.  Above  this  vineyard  is  an- 
other choice  spot,  called  Ess^jaux,  which  is 
much  esteemed,  but  less  so  than  the  high- 
er part  of  Clos- Vougeot.  Farther  on  is 
Vosnes,  a  village  which  produces  the  most 
exquisite  wines  that  can  be  drank,  uniting 
to  richness  of  color  the  most  delicate  per- 
fume, a  racy  flavor,  fine  aroma,  and  spirit. 
"The  most  celebrated  of  these  wines 
are  the  RomafUe-vivarU  (so  called  from  a 
monastery  of  that  name),  RMnan^-ConH^ 
Richebourgy  and  La  Tache.  The  vinej^ard 
producing  the  first-mentioned  wine  is  be- 
low those  which  yield  the  Richebourg  and 
Roman6e-Conti,  and  contains  only  10  hec- 
tares of  ground.  The  Roman6e-Conti  is 
considered  the  most  perfect  and  best  wine 
in  Burgundy.  Ouvrard,  the  contractor, 
bought  this  vineyard  for  80,000  francs. 
The  wine  is  produced  in  an  inclosure  of 
about  2  hectares  In  extent,  forming  a  paral- 
lelogram, and  the  quantity  made  is  very 
small.  The  Richebourg  inclosure,  of  the 
same  form,  contains  only  about  6  hectares. 
The  aspect  of  the  Roman6e-Conti  is  south- 
east, and  the  ground  forms  an  angle  of  5°  in 
slope.  There  is  no  difierence  in  the  man- 
agement from  that  of  the  neighboring 
growths. 

"  Continuing  to  follow  the  road,  about  a 
league  from  Vosnes  is  the  small  town  of 
Nuit.  A  part  of  the  ground  extends  south- 
west, and  is  mostly  flat.  Upon  this  supe- 
rior wines  are  grown ;  and  among  them, 
on  a  spot  of  only  6  hectares  in  extent,  in  a 
slope  with  a  southwestern  aspect  of  not 
more  than  8°  or  4°,  the  well-known  St. 
George's,  of  exquisite  flavor,  delicious  bou- 
quet, and  great  delicacy.  The  other  vine- 
yards on  the  road  produce  wines  of  ordi- 
nary quality.  In  the  commune  of  Aloxe 
a  wine  called  Corton  is  grown,  which  is  in 
repute  for  its  bouquet,  delicacy,  and  bril- 
liant color.  The  ground  upon  which  this 
wine  is  made  gives  only  10  or  12  litres  of 
wine  each  hectare,  of  which  there  are  but 
46.  Nothing  is  more  remarkable  or  unac- 
countable than  the  difference  of  production 
in  these  fine  wine  districts.  The  most  de- 
licious wines  are  sometimes  grown  on  one 
little  spot  only,  in  the  midst  of  vineyards 
which  produce  no  other  but  of  ordinary 
quality ;  while,  in  another  place,  the  prod- 
uct of  a  vineyard,  in  proportion  to  its  sur- 
face, shall  be  incredibly  small,  yet  of  ex- 
quisite quality ;  at  the  same  time,  in  the 
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soil,  aspect,  treatment  as  to  culture  and  spe- 
cies of  plant,  there  shall  be  no  perceptible 
difference  to  the  eye  of  the  experienced 
wine-grower.  In  such  a  district  as  the 
Cote  d'Or  it  is  difference  of  site  rather  than 
treatment  to  which  the  superior  wine  owes 
its  repute,  for  there  is  no  want  of  competi- 
tion in  laboring  after  excellence. 

**  Bordering  on  Aloxe  is  the  vineyard 
of  Beaune,  a  well-known  wine  of  a  very 
agreeable  character.  Not  far  from  thence 
is  produced  the  Volnay,  a  fine,  delicate,  light 
wine,  with  the  taste  of  the  raspberry,  and 
Pomard,  of  somewhat  more  body  than  Vol- 
nay,  and,  therefore,  better  calculated  to 
keep,  especially  in  warm  climates.  These 
are  wines  which,  when  genuine,  bear  a 
good  character  all  over  the  world. 

"Between  Volnay  and  Meursault  the 
vineyard  of  Santenot  is  situated.  It  con- 
sists of  twelve  hectares  upon  a  southern 
slope.  The  higher  part  produces  a  cele- 
brated white  vine,  called  Meursault ;  the 
middle  and  lower  a  red,  which  is  consider- 
ed preferable  to  Volnay.  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Meursault  are  grown  the  wines 
denominated  'passe -tons -grains'  by  the 
French,  and  the  dry  white  wines,  of  a  slight 
sulphurous  taste,  and  much  drank  in  hot 
seasons,  called  wine  of  Gen6vriferes,  of  the 
Goutte  d'Or,  and  of  Perri^res.  The  quan- 
tity of  hectares  on  which  these  last  ivines 
are  grown  is  but  sixteen.  The  situation 
to  the  southwest  of  Meursault,  where  it 
joins  Puligny,  is  noted  for  the  delicious 
white  wine  called  Mont-Rachet,  of  exqui- 
site perfume,  and  deemed  one  of  the  most 
perfect  white  wines  of  Burgundy,  and  even 
of  France,  being  the  French  Tokay,  in  the 
opinion  of  many  connoisseurs,  but  only  in 
renown,  for  these  wines  bear  little  resem- 
blance to  each  other.  The  vine-ground 
of  Mont-Rachet  is  divided  into  VAine  Mont- 
Rachet,  le  Chevalier  Mont-Rachet,  and  la 
BcUard  Mont-Rachet.  The  vineyard  of 
the  Chevalier,  which  is  on  the  higher  part 
of  the  ground,  is  a  slope  of  about  twelve  or 
fifteen  degrees,  and  contains  about  eighteen 
hectares.  L'Aine,  or  the  true  Mont-Ra- 
chet, is  about  six  or  seven  hectares.  The 
Batard  is  only  separated  from  the  two  oth- 
er vineyards  by  the  road  wfiich  leads  from 
Puligny  to  Chassagne,  and  contains  about 
twelve  hectares.  -These  vineyards  have 
all  the  same  southeastern  aspect,  yet  the 
wine  from  them  is  so  different  in  quality 
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that,  while  Mont-Rachet  sells  for  1200 
francs  the  hectolitre,  the  Chevalier  brings 
but  600,  and  the  Batard  only  400.  There 
are  two  vine-grounds  near,  called  the  Per- 
ri^res  and  Clavoyon,  which  produce  the 
white  wines,  sought  after  only  from  their 
vicinity  to  Mont-Rachet. 

"  Chassagne,  four  leagues  southwest  of 
Beaune,  called  Chassagne  le  Haut,  and  Lo 
Bas,  not  far  from  Puligny,  is  productive 
vine-land.  The  canton  of  Morgeot  con- 
tains twenty  hectares,  which  produce  a 
red  wine  much  sought  after.  It  faces  the 
southwest,  and  owes  its  good  qualities  to 
its  excellent  aspect.  The  village  of  San- 
tenay,  on  the  borders  of  the  department 
terminating  the  elevated  land,  grows  some 
choice  wines,  such  as  Clos-Tavannes,  Clos- 
Pitois,  and  the  Graviferes,  though  not  equal 
in  quality  to  those  already  enumerated. 
There  is  an  infinite  variety  in  the  wines 
of  Burgundy  which  an  Englishman  can 
hardly  comprehend.  Accustomed  to  wines 
less  delicate  than  intoxicating,  and  regard- 
ful rather  of  the  wine  taken  fhmi  habit 
than  quality,  his  favorite  beverage  is  cho- 
sen, more  from  that  cause  than  perfection 
of  flavor.  The  nature  of  the  soil,  the  as- 
pect, the  season,  the  plant,  and  mode  of 
culture,  as  well  as  the  making,  each  and 
all  equally  affect  the  quality  of  these  wines 
more  than  wines  in  general,  on  account  of 
their  great  delicacy.  The  most  finished 
and  perfect  Burgundies,  the  French  say, 
are  deteriorated  by  so  short  a  voyage  as 
that  across  the  Channel  from  Calais  to  Do- 
ver, including,  of  course,  the  journey  to 
the  former  place.  They  are  never  sent 
away  but  in  bottle. 

"  The  best  Burgundies,  called  les  ietes  de 
cuvSeSy  are  from  the  select  vines,  namely, 
the  Noirien  and  Pineau,  Grown  on  the 
best  spots  in  the  vineyard,  having  the 
finest  aspect,  these  rank  first  in  quality, 
and  are  wines,  when  well  made  in  favora- 
ble seasons,  which  include  every  excel- 
lence that  the  most  choice  palate  can  ap[nre- 
ciate :  fine  color,  enough  of  spirit,  raciness, 
good  body,  great  fineness,  an  aroma  and 
bouquet  very  powerful,  strong  in  odor,  and 
that  peculiar  taste  which  so  remarkably 
distinguishes  them  from  all  other  wines  of 
France.  The  next,  called  the  first  cuvees 
vins  de  primeur,  approximate  very  closely 
to  the  first  class  in  quality,  except  that  the 
perfume  is  not  quite  so  high.    Good  wines, 
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lee  bonnes  ciwees^  which  are  grown  on  a  soil 
less  favorable  than  the  foregoing,  are  in 
an  aspect  inferior,  fairly  rank  third  in 
quality.  Then  come  les  cuvees  rondes^  hav- 
ing the  same  color  as  the  foregoing,  and 
equal  their  strength,  but  wanting  their 
full  fineness  and  bouquet.  Next,  they  dis- 
tinguish the  second  and  third  cuvees,  the 
color  of  which  is  often  weak  to  the  pre- 
ceding growths.  They  are  deficient  in 
spirit,  and  destitute  of  fineness  and  flavor. 
These  three  last  classes  of  the  wines  of 
Burgundy  come  from  the  same  species  of 
wine  as  the  two  first,  but  the  soil  is  inferi-. 
or,  or  the  aspect  not  so  good,  being,  per- 
haps, more  humid,  or  less  exposed  to  the 
sun.  Their  abundance  compensates  the 
grower  for  their  inferiority. 

'*  Of  the  common  red  wines  of  Cote  d'Or 
there  are  two  sorts,  called  wines  de  tous 
grain,  or  passe  tous  grains,  which  come  from 
a  mixture  of  the  Noirien  and  Pineau  grape 
with  the  Gamay,  The  wine  de  tous  grains 
is  an  ordinary  wine,  which,  when  good,  is 
much  esteemed  in  hot  seasons.  It  has  a 
deep  color,  tending  to  the  violet,  much 
body,  sufiicient  spurit,  and,  after  a  certain 
age,  a  little  bouquet.  It  is  a  coarse  wine, 
but  will  keep  a  long  time  without  sickness 
of  any  kind,  and  is  much  valued  for  sus- 
taining such  wines  as  tend  to  dissolution. 
It  is  often  much  better  than  those  which 
are  called  '  les  seconde  et  troisi^me  cnv6es' 
of  a  middling  season. 

"There  are  only  two  sorts  of  white 
wine  in  the  Cote  d'Or ;  the  first  made  from 
the  white  Pineau,  and  the  second  from  the 
common  plant  mingled  with  it.  These 
two  sorts  are  marked  by  two  or  three  sub- 
divisions. The  first  in  quality,  the  finest 
and  the  best,  is  the  Mont-Rachet,  already 
mentioned.  It  is  distinguishable  in  good 
years  for  its  fineness,  lightness,  bouquet, 
and  exquisite  delicacy,  having  spirit,  with- 
out too  great  dryness,  and  a  luscious  taste, 
without  cloying  thickness.  In  making, 
they  endeavor  to  keep  it  with  as  little  col- 
or of  any  kind  as  possible ;  no  doubt  for 
the  purpose  of  preserving  that  lightness 
of  hue  which  white  wines  rarely  possess, 
being  yellowish,  probably  by  the  absorp- 
tion of  oxygen,  which  incorporates  with 
them  while  in  contact  with  the  atmos- 
phere. Most  of  the  other  white  wines  of 
the  Cote  d'Or  difl^er  most  essentially  from 
that  of  Mont-Rachet.    The  common  kinds 


are  more  or  less  flat,  acid,  without  body, 
and  deficient  in  firmness  and  strength. 

'  *  The  prices  of  the  wines  of  the  Cote  d'Or 
differ  greatly,  and  can  not  be  fixed.  The 
tetes  de  cuvee,  or  choice  products  in  the  best 
years,  are  not  sold  under  1000  francs  the 
queue  or  tonneau,  or  215  francs  the  hecto- 
litre. *  Les  premier  cuv6es'  in  such  sea- 
sons bring  700  or  800  francs,  according  to 
their  grades  of  distinction ;  *  les  bonne  cu- 
vees,' from  600  to  700;  *  les  ronde,'  ftom 
400  to  500;  *les  deuxi^me  et  troisifeme,' 
from  350  to  400  and  above ;  the- others  not 
moi%  than  two  hundred  francs. 

"  The  Mont-Rachet  brings  1200  francs, 
the  other  white  wines  from  300  to  600,  and 
the  common  sorts  from  50  to  70  the  queue. 

"  It  often  happens  in  superior  years  tliat 
the  best  wines,  after  making,  do  not  bear 
a  higher  price  than  400  francs ;  and  yet, 
in  fifteen  months,  1200  or  1500  are  demand- 
ed for  them.  It  may  easily  be  judged, 
therefore,  that  no  scale  of  prices,  when  the 
wines  are  perfect,  can  be  permanent,  ow- 
ing to  this  circumstance.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  the  prices  the  Burgundy  wines 
brought  from  the  vinej'ards  on  the  hills 
of  Beaune,  on  an  average  of  ten  years ; 
but  it  must  bo  borne  in  mind  that  the  time 
of  purchase  was  at  the  vintage,  immediate- 
ly upon  making,  and  paid  by  the  highest 
bidder,  and  not  when  the  wines  had  been 
kept.  Volnay,  the  queue,  460  francs  ;  Po- 
mard,  450  fr. ;  Beaune,  440  fr. ;  Savigny, 
420  fr. ;  Aloxe,  430  fr. ;  Aloxe,  the  Corton 
wine,  490  fr. ;  Chassagne,  410  fr. ;  Chas- 
sagne  Morgeot,  470  fr.  The  product  of 
Puligny,  viz. :  Mont-Rachet,  1000  fr. ;  Per- 
riferes  and  Clavoyon,  380  fr.  Meursault 
wines,  viz. :  Les  Gen^vriferes,  La  Goutte 
d'Or,  450  fr. ;  and  Saulenot  red  wine,  480 
f  r. ;  the  common  red  wines  sell  for  90  or 
100  fr.,  and  the  white  from  75  to  90  fr.,  in- 
cluding the  cask. 

"  The  wines  from  the  Nuits  district  are 
superior  to  those  of  Beaune  for  aroma, 
body,  softness,  raciness,  and  will  bear 
transport  to  any  distance :  Pr^maux,  500 
fr.;  Nuits, 500 fr. ;  Nuits  St. George's, 680 
fr. ;  Vosnes,  530  fr.  The  wines  of  Vosnes, 
viz.:  Richebourg,  600  fr.;  La  Sache,  600 
fr. ;  Romance  St.  Vivant,  700  fr. ;  Roma- 
n6e-Conti,  6  or  7  fr.  a  bottle;  Vougeot, 
630  fr. ;  Clos  de  Vougeot,  5  or  6  fr.  the  bot- 
tle, at  ten  or  a  dozen  years  old,  if  the  vint- 
age has  been  very  fine ;  if  otherwise,  at 
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three  or  four  years  from  the  vintage.  It 
is  preserved  in  large  vats  till  bottled,  in 
which  it  mellows  better  than  in  the  cask. 
The  quantity  produced  is  but  about  two 
hogsheads  and  a  half  to  the  English  acre. 
The  white  wine  made  here  has  been  long 
diminishing.  The  grape  is  the  black  and 
white  Pineau  and  the  Chandenay,  No  ma- 
nure is  permitted.  The  vines  are  fifteen 
inches  apart. 

*'The  proprietors  of  the  vineyards  of 
Yougeot  and  Roman6e-Conti  do  not  usual- 
ly sell  their  wines  in  wood,  nor,  except  in 
years  of  bad  quality,  do  they  sell  them' im- 
mediately, and  then  generally  by  auction. 
They  keep  them  in  their  cellars  for  years, 
and  only  at  last  dispose  of  them  in  bottles 
made  on  purpose,  and  bearing  their  own 
seals.  In  the  arrondissement  of  D^on 
the  following  were  not  long  since  the  price 
of  two-year-old  wines.  It  may  be  judged, 
from  what  has  already  been  stated,  that 
such  a  list  can  only  be  an  approximation 
to  the  truth  for  consecutive  years.  The 
white  wines  less  celebrated  in  this  district 
than  the  red  carry  a  price  generally  of  456 
litres  the  queue,  or  about  114  gallons; 
Chambertin,  800  to  1000  fr.  the  queue; 
Gevray,  500  to  650 ;  Chenove  Montrual, 
850  to  400 ;  Yiolettes,  810  to  350 ;  Marsan- 
nay,  800  to  880;  Perries,  200  to  240. 
The  red  wines  are,  per  queue,  Chamber- 
tin,  1400  to  1500  fr. ;  Gevray,  700  to  800 ; 
Chambolle,  700  to  800 ;  Chen6ve,  400  to 
450;  Dijon,  800  to  400  fr.;  Marsannay, 
and  other  ordinary  wines,  200  to  800; 
Fixin  and  Fixey,  light  wines,  good  ordi- 
nary, 150  to  250  fr.,  the  cask  included. 

**The  wines  of  the  C6te  d'Or  most  in 
repute,  and  of  the  best  class,  are  those 
which  generally  develop  their  good  quali- 
ties the  slowest,  when  t^ey  have  not  been 
cellared  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  them 
potable  too  soon.  Opinions  are  different 
upon  the  most  eligible  period  to  bottle 
them.  Some  think  that  they  preserve 
their  good  qualities  best  when  they  are 
bottled,  at  the  end  of  15  months,  from  the 
vat;  but  more  think  the  third  or  fourth 
year  a  better  time,  when  the  proprietor 
can  afford  to  delay  it  so  long.  The  infe- 
rior sorts  are  delivered  for  consumption  at 
the  end  of  the  second  or  third  year,  ac- 
cording to  the  quality.  The  fine  wines 
are  not  commonly  delivered  until  the 
month  of  Bfarch  of  the  second  year  after 
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the  vintage.  The  good  ordinary  wines 
are  bottled  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  or 
they  remain,  longer,  if  convenient  to  the 
consumer.  The  care  bestowed  upon  the 
making  accelerates  or  retards  the  perfec- 
tion of  these  wines.  The  longest  dura- 
tion of  the  finest  wines  most  capable  of 
keeping  does  not  exceed  12  or  15  years 
from  the  season  in  which  they  are  made. 
After  that  time,  thou^  they  will  support 
themselves  some  years,  they  decline  in- 
stead of  improving.  From  the  second 
year  in  bottle  the  fullest  bodied  and  hardi- 
est wines  have  attained  their  highest  de* 
gree  of  perfection.  All  that  can  be  de- 
sired after  this  period  is  that  they  shall 
not  deteriorate.  The  duration  of  the  or- 
dinary wines  is  not  so  easily  defined. 
They  are  rarely  kept  long  in  bottle,  for 
after  the  second  or  third  year  they  would 
become  good  for  little.  The  produce  of 
some  of  the  wines  of  the  C6te  d'Or  is  near- 
ly a  thousand  English  gallons  the  acre. 

^'  The  manner  of  making  the  best  and 
most  celebrated  wines  of  the  C6te  d'Or  is 
sufficiently  coarse:  the  grapes  are  com- 
monly trodden  before  they  are  thrown  into 
the  vat ;  a  part  of  the  stalks  are  then  taken 
out,  and  the  must  is  suflfered  to  ferment. 
The  gathering  takes  place  in  the  hottest 
sunshine.  The  fermentation  in  the  vat, 
which  contains  about  18  hogsheads,  and 
is  usually  left  uncovered,  lafts  from  80  to 
48  hours  if  the  weather  is  hot,  and  from 
three  to  eight  days,  and  even  12  days,  if 
it  be  cold,  for  the  first  class  of  wines.  The 
white  wines  are  longer.  The  wine  is  then 
drawn  off  into  vats  containing  each  about 
700  gallons.  The  management  consists 
of  a  racking  in  the  month  of  March  follow- 
ing the  vintage,  and  a  second  racking  in 
September,  repeated  every  six  months,  for 
the  red  wines.  The  casks  are  kept  exact- 
ly filled,  and  the  wine  is  fined.  Many 
persons  make  the  first  racking  soon  after 
the  first  frost  happens,  fine  immediately, 
and  rack  again  in  the  month  of  March, 
and  then  in  the  month  of  September. 

'*The  next  division  of  Burgundy  con-> 
sidered  as  respects  the  excellence  of  its 
wines,  is  the  Department  of  the  Tonne. 
It  contains,  as  has  already  been  stated, 
more  space  devoted  to  the  culture  of  the 
vine  than  the  Cote  d'Or;  but,  though  it 
produces  some  wines  of  very  good  quality, 
they  are  inferior  to  those  of  that  renowned 
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district.  The  prices  in  the  arrondissement 
of  Auxerre  are  40  francs  the  muid  of  280 
litres,  to  300  and  350. 

*'  These  wines  may  be  arranged  in  three 
classes :  The  first  is  made  from  the  black 
Pineau  grape  alone ;  it  has  a  good  color, 
and  agreeable  bouquet,  with  strength  and 
spirit,  and  yet  does  not  injure  the  head  or 
stomach.  In  this  class  may  be  placed  the 
following  wines  in  their  order  of  superiori- 
ty :  Chainette,  Migraine,  Clairion,  Boivins, 
Quetard,  Pied  de  Rat,  Chapotte,  Judas, 
Boussicat,  Rosoir,  Champeau,  the  lies. 
These  wines  are  produced  on  180  hectares 
of  land.  Hence  may  be  judged  the  vast 
variety  of  species.  They  bring  from  300 
to  400.  francs  the  muid ;  the  mean  price  is 
about  350  francs.  In  the  communes  of 
Irancy  and  Cravant  wine  is  produced. 
Palotte,  worth  about  90  francs  tha  hecto- 
litre, and  much  esteemed. 

**  This  district  produces  red  wines  still 
lower  in  price.  The  second  class  of  wines 
is  made  from  the  grapes  called  Tresseau, 
romcdr^  tm^  plant  dMRoi^  alone  or  mingled. 
Of  this  class  the  Treneau  alone  is  the  su- 
perior kind ;  the  wine  sells  for  36  francs 
the  hectolitre.  The  third  class  is  made 
frx)m  the  vine  Gamay  or  Garnet,  and  is  on 
that  account  a  common  wine,  strongly 
colored,  but  cold.  It  is  remarkable  that 
this  wine,  mingled  with  white  wine,  be- 
comes sooner  ripe  than  in  its  natural  state. 
Of  the  white  wines  of  the  Yonne,  the  best 
class  is  produced  from  the  Pineau  blanc. 
The  chief  of  these  is  Chablis.  If  this  wine 
is  the  product  of  a  fiivorable  year  it  should 
be  very  white.  It  is  a  dry  wine,  diuretic, 
and  tastes  flinty.  The  best  wines  of  Cha- 
blis stand  in  the  following  order :  first,  Yal 
Mur ;  secondly,  Yauxdesir ;  thirdly,  Gre- 
nouille;  fourthly ,  Blanchot ;  fifthly,  Mont- 
de-Milieu,  forming  together  about  fifty- 
five  hectares  of  vineyards.  These  wines 
sell  in  the  common  run  of  the  seasons  at 
from  250  to  800  francs  the  muid.     ' 

*'  The  third  class  of  white  wines  is'  the 
product  of  the  Plant  vert,  grown  in  a  bad 
aspect  and  soil,  and  brings  about  23  francs 
the  hectolitre. 

'^  The  white  wines  of  the  first  quality  do 
not  keep  so  well  as  the  red.  The  first 
class  of  red  wines  is  often  kept  in  the  wood 
for  more  than  three  years  after  bottling. 
It  is  excellent  after  it  has  remained  a  year 
in  bottle,  and  will  keep  good  for  ten  years 


more.  The  white  wines  are  perfect  at 
three  or  four  years  old,  but  are  subject  to 
get  thick  as  they  acquire  age.  In  the 
wine  districts  of  the  Yonne  the  wines  are 
racked  twice  the  first  year,  and  not  again 
except  just  before  they  are  sold.  They 
are  never  fined  except  for  bottling.  The 
vineyards  of  Availlon  produce  three  dis- 
tinct qualities  of  wine :  the  first  delicate, 
fine,  spirituous,  and  good,  bringing  50 
francs  the  hectolitre ;  secondly,  a  wine  of 
ordinary  quality,  bringing  4o  francs;  thhrd- 
ly,  common  wines,  worth  very  little.  The 
best  wines  of  Availlon  are  those  f]X)m 
Rouvres,  Annay,  Month^chMn,  Monfaute, 
ClosdeV6zeley,andClosdeGivry.  Wines 
which  form  the  ordinary  wines  of  rich  fam- 
ilies are  Vault,  Yallonx,  Champgachot, 
Thurot,  Girolles,  and  Etandes.  These 
wines  are  treated  very  nearly  the  same  as 
in  Auxerre  prior  to  bottling.  The  Champ- 
gachot is  liable  to  a  singular  disease.  In 
spite  of  racking,  and  all  the  care  taken, 
it  is  somethnes  loaded,  in  spring,  with  a 
cloudiness,  which  changes  its  taste  and 
hue.  In  this  state  they  are  careful  not  to 
disturb  it,  and  it  soon  works  itself  clear 
and  of  a  good  color.  It  is  rarely  betteV 
than  after  this  sickness,  which  never  hap- 
pens but  once.  Some  of  the  growers  are 
pleased  to  see  the  wine  put  on  this  appear- 
ance. The  best  wines  of  the  arrondisse- 
ment of  Poigny  do  not  fetch  more  than  40 
francs  the  hectolitre.  In  the  arrondisse- 
ment of  Sens  there  are  wines  that  bring 
about  60,  such  as  that  of  Paron,  but  the 
quantity  is  smalL  The  arrondissement  of 
Tonnerre  merits  attention  for  its  wines. 
The  vines  are  planted  on  calcareous  slopes, 
differing  in  aspect.  Those  of  the  south- 
east and  south  are  very  good ;  such  as  bear 
a  southwest  aspect  are  also  much  esteem- 
ed, and  give  the  best  wine.  Of  this  latter 
aspect  is  the  vine-ground  firom  Tronchoy 
to  Epineuil  inclusively,  where  the  most 
diBtinguished  wines  are  grown,  such  as 
of  Pr6aux,  Perries,  des  Poches,  and  oth- 
ers,  particulariy  Olivotte,  in  the  commune 
of  Dannemoine.  The  wines  of  Tonnerre, 
of  the  finest  kind,  fetch  90  francs  the  hecto- 
litre, on  an  average ;  and  the  other  kinds, 
in  gradation,  from  60  to  85.  The  wine  of 
Olivotte,  one  of  the  best,  has  a  good  flavor, 
is  fine,  and  of  excellent  color,  but  it  lacks 
the  true  bouquet  unless  in  very  favorable 
years.  The  conminnei  which  ftimish  the 
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best  wines  are  Tonnerre,  Epineuil,  Danne- 
moine,  for  the  fine  red  wines;  those  of 
the  second  and  third  qualities  are  grown 
at  Molosme,  St.  Martin,  Neury,  and  Yczin- 
nes.  White  wines  are  grown  in  the  com- 
munes of  Tronchoy,  Fley,  Beru,  Viviers, 
Tissey,  Roffey,  Serigny,  and  Vezannes. 
Those  of  Grize,  in  the  commune  of  Epi- 
neul,  as  well  as  that  of  Tonnerre,  and,  above 
all,  of  Yaumorillon,  in  the  commune  of 
Junay,  are  distinguished.  These  wines 
are  treated  in  making  as  in  the  Cote  d'Or, 
and  will  keep  good  in  bottles  from  five  to 
ten  years.  The  department  of  the  Saone 
and  Loire  is  the  other  division  of  ancient 
Burgundy.  The  quality  of  its  wines  is 
by  no  means  equal  to  those  of  the  Cote 
d'Or  or  the  Yonne,  and  they  are,  there- 
fore, the  Burgundies  of  the  less  opulent 
classejs.  These  wines  differ  in  prices :  the 
arrondissement  of  Macon  furnishes  red 
wines,  for  example,  to  the  extent  of  4319 
hectolitres,  at  60  francs  the  hectolitre,  and 
219,782  hectolitres,  of  varying  quality,  at 
intermediate  prices,  down  to  15.  There 
ate  excellent  wines  in  quality  between 
those  of  Burgundy  and  the  Rhone,  which, 
at  6  or  7  years  old,  are  in  their  prime  age. 
They  drink,  with  water,  better  than  any 
other  wines.  Lyons  is  a  great  consfimer 
of  these  wines.  The  wines  of  the  com- 
mune of  Romaneche,  called  Les  Theoreins, 
sell  for  56  i!rancs ;  La  Chapelle  de  Guin- 
chay,  Davay^,  Crenze  Noire,  St  Amour,  at 
different  prices,  down  as  low  as  25  francs. 
The  white  wines  of  the  first  class,  such  as 
Pouilly,  are  of  superior  quality,  and  better 
adapted  for  carriage  than  the  red,  but  the 
quantity  made  is  much  less.  They  sell  at 
56  francs ;  Fuiss6  at  47 ;  Solutr6,  Chain- 
tr6,  Loch^,  Yinzelles,  Vergisson,  Salomay, 
Chanjay,  Pierre-clos  still  lower.  The  an- 
nual value  of  the  wine  does  not  increase 
in  consequence  of  the  goodness  of  the  qual- 
ity. The  wines  of  Burgund}*^  are  gener- 
ally dearest  in  years  when  their  quality  is 
indifferent.  This  has  given  rise  to  the 
proverb  among  the  wine-growers,  Vinvert, 
vin  cher  —  *tart  wine,  dear  wine.'  The 
reason  of  this  is,  that  the  good  quality  of 
the  wine  always  accompanies  abundant 
years,  and  the  reverse.  The  cultivation 
of  the  vine  in  these  districts  has  been  very 
much  improved  of  late.  The  quantity  of 
fruit  produced  is  also  more  considerable. 
The  83'8tem  in  the  Maconnais  is  for  the 
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most  part  a  division  of  the  produce  be- 
tween proprietor  and  cultivator.  The  Vig- 
nerons  here  are  a  sober,  economical,  re- 
spectable class  of  men.  The  hectare  of 
vines,  or  about  two  acres  and  a  quar- 
ter English,  represents  a  capital  of  5000 
or  6000  francs.  Not  less  than  40,000  or 
50,000  hectolitres  might  be  sent  out  of  the 
district,  were  wine  demanded  to  that  ex- 
tent. Of  other  red  wines,  the  little  Cor- 
tin,  named  Moulin-^vent,  produces  a  light 
and  delicate  species,  but  it  must  be  drank 
in  the  second  or  third  year.  It  will  not 
keep  beyond  the  tenth.  The  wine  of 
Davay^  ameliorates  best  by  age.  It  may 
bo  drank  in  the  second  year,  and  will  keep 
till  the  twentieth.  It  approaches  nearest 
the  wines  of  Cote  d'Or  in  excellence* 
though  considered  but  an  ordinary  wine. 
When  it  is  kept  some  time,  it  rises  superi- 
or to  the  class  denominated  ordinary  in 
the  common  sense  of  the  word.  The  white 
wines  of  Pouilly  rank  superior  to  any  of 
the  red  wines  of  the  Maconnais.  In  good 
years  they  rival  the  first  products  of  the 
French  soil,  and  compete  with  the  best 
wines  of  Champagne,  Burgundy,  or  the 
Bordelais,  according  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Maconnais.  Their  characteristic  is  the 
nutty  taste  they  leave  on  the  palate.  Aft 
one  year  old  they  drink  smooth  and  agree- 
able, after  which  they  much  resemble  dry 
Madeira  both  in  color  and  strength.  They 
will  keep  a  long  while.  The  wine  of  Fuisse 
does  not  taste  of  the  nut  like  Pouilly,  but 
has  a  flinty  flavor;  is  fine  and  delicate. 
It  becomes  more  spirituous  by  age.  The 
wines  of  Solutre  are  more  like  those  of 
Pouilly  than  Fuissd,  but  are  inferior. 

*'  These  and  the  other  white  wines  enu- 
merated before  are  often  sparkling  or 
mousBeaux  of  their  own  accord  in  the  first, 
and  sometimes  the  second  year,  when  hot* 
tied  in  March.  They  keep  long  and  well. 
The  red  wines  keep  a  good  while  in  wood  $ 
but  the'  white  are  bottled  in  the  month  of 
March  of  the  first  year.  They  are  twice 
racked  and  fined  only  six  days  before  bot« 
tling.  In  Autun  there  are  three  qualities 
of  wines.  The  best  is  called  Maranges ; 
it  is  left  in  wood  three  years,  bottled  the 
fourth,  and  keeps  well.  Its  mean  price  is 
76  francs.  The  second  quality  of  wine  is 
that  of  Sangeot,  and,  indeed,  all  the  wines 
of  Dezize,  except  Maranges.  These  are 
ordinary  wines,  and  bottled  at  three  years 
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of  age  ;  will  keep  twenty.  They  increase 
in  quality  by  age,  and  become  from  vins 
d'ordinaire  to  be  vins  d^ entremets.  The 
mean  price  is  35  francs  the  hectolitre.  The 
wines  of  Chalons  admit  of  the  same  divi- 
sions in  quality  as  those  of  Autun.  The 
best  wines  are  from  the  noirien  grape,  and 
the  best  of  the  first  growth  fetch  6Q  francs, 
and  of  the  second  growth  44  francs.  These 
wines  have  a  fine  and  delicate  taste  ;  the}*^ 
please  by  their  .agreeable  odor  and  aroma. 
In  the  ordinary  wines  the  aroma  is  not 
present,  still  they  are  pleasant  drinking 
of  their  class.  The  better  ordinary  wines 
of  Chalons  increase  in  value  by  age,  aug- 
menting a  fourth  in  price  every  year  they 
are  kept.  A  bottle  of  the  finest  wine 
fetches  from  2  to  3  francs.  In  the  arron- 
dissements,  the  produce  of  which  is  not 
here  detailed,  the  mean  price  of  the  hecto- 
litre is  from  20  to  24  francs.  Such  are 
these  wines,  the  most  perfect  ever  grown, 
and  yet  the  care  taken  of  them  by  the 
maker  from  the  press  to  the  bottle  is  by 
no  means  equal  to  that  taken  of  Cham- 
pagne. Nature  and  the  site,  with  the  ob- 
servance of  a  very  simple  and  common 
process,  are  all  that  are  demanded  to  bring 
to  its  present  perfection  the  first  red  wine 
in  the  world. 

"  The  secret  of  the  excellence  of  Bur- 
gundy depends  upon  unknown  qualities  in 
the  soil,  which  are  developed  only  in  par- 
ticular pl.;ces,  often  in  the  same  vineyard, 
at  all  events  within  a  very  narrow  district. 
Whatever  be  the  cause,  France  has  in  these 
wines  a  just  cause  for  boast,  and  a  staple 
in  which  she  has  never  been  excelled. 
While  much  is  owing  to  the  climate  and 
aspect,  it  is  evident  that  the  peculiar  char- 
acteristics of  Burgundy  depend  least  upon 
the  art  or  labor  of  man,  since  wines  inferior 
in  quality  receive  as  much  or  more  of  his 
attention  than  those  of  Burgundy.  There 
is  very  little  of  the  first  class  of  these 
wines  exported  from  France,  in  this  re- 
spect difi^ring  from  Champagne,  where 
the  best  finds  its  way  into  foreign  coun- 
tries. There  are  several  reasons  for  this, 
and  among  the  foremost  the  small  quan- 
tity produced,  which  the  French,  who  are 
choice  in  wines,  know  very  well  how  to 
distinguish,  but  which  foreign  merchants 
Very  rarely  do.  As  good  a  price  can  be 
obtained  in  France  for  the  highest  class 
of  Burgundy,  such  as  Roman6e-Conti,  of 


which  only  a  dozen  pieces  are  annually 
made,  or  for  La  Tache,  as  can  be  obtained 
any  where.  The  first  of  these  wines,  be- 
ing grown  upon  less  than  four  acres  of 
land,  is  not  beyond  the  supply  of  the  Paris 
market ;  and  to  the  second,  grown  upon  a 
spot  of  ground  of  about  six  acres,  the  same 
remark  will  apply.  The  genuine  Cham- 
bertin  is  a  scarce  wine  with  the  foreigner. 
The  other  wines  of  the  first  class  of  Bur- 
gundy are,  therefore,  substituted  for  these 
to  the  stranger  almost  universally.  This 
is,  however,  of  less  consequence,  when  it 
is  considered  that  very  few  persons,  except 
those  of  the  best  taste  habitually  acquaint- 
ed with  them,  can  discern  the  dlfi^erencc. 
In  wholesomeness,  and  every  essential 
quality  to  the  ordinary  drinker,  they  are 
equal  to  the  first  growths.  To  recapitu- 
late the  wines  of  the  Cote  d'Or,  the  finest 
Burgundies  of  the  Cote  de  Nuits  are,  Ko- 
man^e-Conti,  La  Tache,  Chambertin,  Ro- 
mance St.  Yivant,  Richebourg,  Nuits,  St. 
George's,  Clos-Vougeot,  Pr^maux,  Vosnes. 
and  La  Perriere.  Of  the  Cote  de  Beaun^ 
Chambolle,  Musigny,  Volnay,  Pomard, 
Beaune,  Savigny,  Aloxe,  Aloxe  de  Cortin. 
Of  the  Cote  de  Challonais,  Vosnes,  Morey, 
Santenot,  St.  Aubin,  Maranges.  These  are 
the  three  first  and  finest  qualities  among 
red  wines.  Of  white,  the  celebrated  Mont- 
Rachet  takes  the  first  place,  then  the 
Goutte  d'Or  and  Gen^vri^res  of  Meursault. 
The  red  wines  of  the  second  class  above 
are  many  of  them  a  little  inferior  to  the 
first.  The  first  class  of  the  wines  of  the 
Yonne  comprises  those  called  Olivettes, 
near  Tonnerre,  and  Perriere.  Those  of 
Auxerre  have  been  enumerated  in  a  pre- 
ceding page,  to  which,  in  the  second  class, 
may  be  annexed  the  wines  of  Epineuil,  Les 
Poches,  Haute  Perriere,  Irancy,  Danne- 
moine,  and  Coulanges  la  Yineuse.  The 
white  wines  of  the  first  class  are  Chablis, 
Tonnerre,  Le  Clos,  Vauxdesir.  The  first 
class  of  Burgundies  in  the  Saune  and  Loire 
are  Moulin-^vent,  Torins,  and  Chenas. 
The  second  class  comprise  Fleuri,  Chapelle 
de  Bois,  and,  in  short,  alUthe  district  of 
Roman^che.  The  white  wines  are  Pouilly, 
Fuiss^  of  the  first  class,  and  Chaintr^,  So- 
lutr^,  and  Davaj'^  of  the  second." 

After  leaving  Dijon  we  pass  the  Voupeot 

station,  renowned  for  its  celebrated  wines, 

described  by  Mr.  Redding.     We  next  pass 

Ntntj  a  town  of  3000  inhabitants ;  its  wines, 
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described  above,  were  rendered  fSamons  as 
far  back  as  1676  by  Louis  XIV.,  whose 
physician  prescribed  their  use  exclusively, 
for  the  purpose  of  restoring  his  health. 

Beaune^  a  town  of  12,000  inhabitants. 
B6(d  ArbrecTOrj  fair.  It  contains  a  fine 
hospital,  founded  in  1443 ;  a  public  library 
of  10,000  volumes;  it  has  manu&ctures 
of  cloth,  leather,  and  casks.  Its  principal 
trade,  however,  is  in  the  wines  of  Burgun- 
dy, nearly  100  of  the  leading  mercantile 
houses  being  engaged  in  that  business. 
Over  40,000  butts  are  annually  exported. 
Monge,  the  celebrated  mathematician  and 
favorite  of  Napoleon,  was  bom  here. 

Chalon-eur-SaSney  as  its  name  indicates, 
is  situated  on  both  banks  of  the  Sa6ne; 
it  contains  16,000  Inhabitants.  There  is 
nothing  in  this  town  worth  seeing.  Here 
the  Canal  du  Centre  connects  the  Loire  to 
the  Saone.  Hotels,  the  H,  de  V Europe  and 
ff,  Trois  Faisans,  There  is  a  granite  col- 
umn supposed  to  be  a  relic  of  the  Soman 
neriod,  an  obelisk  to  the  memory  of  Napo- 
leon, and  a  fountain  with  a  statue  of  Nep- 
tune. The  town  has  a  school  of  design 
and  a  public  library  containing  10,000  vol- 
umes. The  Hospital  of  St.  Laurent,  which 
is  situated  on  an  island  in  the  Saone,  is  an 
admirably  managed  institution,  as  well  as 
that  of  St.  Louis.  There  is  also  a  theatre, 
public  baths,  and  college,  manufactories  of 
watches,  jewelry,  and  linen,  and  exp<»*ts  a 
large  quantity  of  wine,  timber,  and  char- 
coal. The  famous  Abelard  died  here  in 
1142 ;  he  was  buried  at  the  Abbey  of  St. 
Marcel,  but  was  afterward  removed  to  Par- 
aclete. Steamers  go  down  the  Sa  ne  to 
Lyons  daily  in  five  or  six  hours. 

Macon,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Saone :  population  13,000 :  H6tel  le  Sou- 
vage,  llie  Huguenots  and  Revolutionists 
have  swept  nearly  every  object  of  interest 
and  antiquity  fhmi  Macon,  and  nothing  of 
interest  remains  to  be  seen ;  its  chief  edi- 
fices now  are  the  HMel  de  Vilky  cathedral, 
and  old  episcopal  palace.  Passengers  for 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  tda  Bourges,  Point 
d'Ain,  here  ch«ige  cars.  This  is  the  most 
direct  road  to  enter  Switzerland. 

Lyons,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Rhone  and  Sa6ne,  on  a  tongue  of  land  which 
divides  their  streams :  population  200,000. 
The  principal  hotel,  and  second  to  none  in 
France,  is  the  HM  de  Lyon :  prices  about 
the  same  as  Paris.  There  are  also  several 
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other  houses,  such  ob  H,de  t Europe  and 
H.  des  Ambassadeurs,  Lyons  is  the  centre 
of  manufactures  in  France,  and  the  second 
city  in  the  empire  in  point  of  size  and  pop- 
ulation. Lyons  is  of  great  antiquity. 
Under  the  Latin  name  of  Lugdunum,  it 
was  the  capital  of  Celtic  Gaul ;  in  modem 
times,  its  share  in  the  horrors  of  the  Revo- 
lution, where  it  was  one  of  the  chief  scenes 
of  the  Jacobin  excesses,  has  aided  in  giv- 
ing it  notoriety.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lit- 
ton has  rendered  its  name  enduringly  pop- 
ular in  connection  with  scenes  of  an  oppo- 
site and  more  attractive  kind. 

Along  the  banks  of  the  Rhone  and  the 
Sa6ne  are  magnificent  quays ;  and  the  city 
possesses  many  fine  public  edifices  which 
we  will  notice  in  detail.  It  is,  however, 
for  the  most  part  closely  built,  with  narrow 
and  dirty  streets,  the  usual  characteristics 
of  a  manufacturing  town.  The  regenera- 
ting hand,  however,  of  the  present  Empe- 
TGt  is  visibly  displaying  itself.  Lyons  is 
the  chief  seat  of  the  silk  manu&cture,  in- 
cluding that  of  velv^,  satins,  and  other 
varieties  of  the  same  fabric,  but  the  present 
number  of  silk  looms  is  much  below  what 
it  was  at  a  former  time,  prior  to  the  exten- 
sive pursuit  of  this  branch  of  industry  by 
Zurich  and  other  places  on  the  Continent, 
as  well  as  the  fuUer  development  among 
the  manufactures  of  England.  There  are 
in  Lyons  considerable  factories  for  the  prod- 
uce of  cotton,  woolen,  and  other  goods, 
besides  gold  lace,  jewelry,  and  other  arti- 
cles. 

To  obtain  a  topographical  view  of  Lyons, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  very  beautiful  sight, 
the  traveler  had  better  make  the  ascent  of 
the  heights  of  Fourvi^res:  in  reaching  them 
from  the  H6tel  de  Lyon,  you  pass  the  hos- 
pital of  AntiquUieSf  built  on  the  site  of  the 
Roman  palace  where  Claudius  and  Caligula 
both  were  bom.  On  the  top  of  the  heights 
stands  the  church  of  N6tre  Dame  de  Foiar- 
vikre,  surmounted  with  a  dome  on  which 
stands  a  colossal  copper  figure  of  the  "Vir- 
gin. The  church  contains  numerous  of- 
ferings to  the  Yii^in,  whose  Intercession 
saved  Lyons  from  being  devastated  by 
cholera.  Close  to  the  church  an  enterpris- 
ing individual  has  built  a  tower  which 
stands  over  600  feet  above  the  bed  of  the 
Sa6ne,  and  on  clear  days  Mont  Blanc,  100 
miles  ofi^,  is  often  seen.  Immediately  be- 
hind Fourvi^res  stands  the  church  ot  8K 
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Jranee,  of  no  importance  in  itself;  but  erect- 
ed on  the  spot  where  that  cruel  tyrant, 
Septimiu§  Severus,  in  the  year  202,  caused 
the  massacre  of  nearly  20,000  Christians 
who  had  met  here  to  pray.     Their  bodies 
were  thrown  into  the  vaults  underneath 
the  church.    The  museum  contains  several 
fine  pictures  by  some  of  the  best  masters. 
The  principal  picture  in  the  gallery  is  the 
Ascension,  by  Perugtno,  master  of  ^iphaeL 
There  are  also  a  number  by  Rubens,  Guer- 
cino,  Teniers,  and  Palmo  Yecchio.    There 
are  also  some  specimens  of  Roman  antiqui- 
ty, foremost  among  which  are  the  bronze 
tables  on  which  is  carved  a  speech  of 
Claudius,  a  native  of  Lyons,  delivered  be- 
fore the  Roman  Senate  in  A.D.  48.  Among 
the  celebrated  persons  bom  in  Lyons  was 
Jacquard,  inventor  of  the  silk-loom.   There 
is  a  very  fine  portrait  of  him  in  the  picture- 
gallery;  also  one  in  the  School  qf  Design, 
or  Instituiion  de  la  Martinikre ;  the  latter  is 
produced  by  the  loom,  and  is  in  imitation 
of  an  engraving.     Lyons  also  contains  a 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  well  filled  in 
all  its  various  departments,  and  a  public 
library  containing  10,000  volumes.     Be- 
fore the  siege  of  Lyons  it  contained  nearly 
100,000 ;  after  the  city  was  taken,  the  be- 
siegers turned  the  library  into  a  barrack, 
and  insisted  in  using  the  books  only  for 
fuel.    The  H6td  de  Ville  is  rendered  histor- 
ically of  great  importance.     It  was  here 
the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  sat  after  the 
siege   of  Lyons,  consisting  of  Couthon, 
Fouch6,  and  CoUot  d^Herbois.     The  last 
named,  who  was  chief  of  those  tyrants,  had 
been  an  actor,  and  had  been  hissed  off  the 
stage  at  Lyons.     Maddened  at  his  recep- 
tion, he  threatened  the  direst  vengeance 
against  the  inhabitants ;  chance  gave  him 
the  power ;  and  the  poor  unfortunates  were 
executed  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  per  day. 
The  guillotine  being  too  tedious  for  the  ex- 
ecution of  both  innocent  and  guilty,  they 
were  tied  to  a  cable,  sixty  at  a  time,  and 
cannon  loaded  with  grape-shot  were  fired 
along  the  line;  after  over  2000  persons 
were  butchered  in  this  manner,  the  city 
was  razed  to  the  ground. 

Lyons  is  well  fortified  by  detached  forts 
in  a  circle  round  the  town :  the  most  im- 
portant are  the  heights  of  SL  Croix,  of 
Fourvieres,  and  Croix-Rousse;  the  last  stands 
above  the  suburbs  of  that  name,  which  are 
principally  inhabited  by  silk-weavers,  who 
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live  in  houses  of  immense  height,  in  nar- 
row, dirty  streets.  This  suburb  is  the  hot- 
bed of  insurrection,  teeming  with  turbu- 
lence and  sedition;  nearly  all  the  riots 
and  revolts  in  Lyons  sprung  from  this 
quartier:  there  are  over  30,000  silk-weav- 
ers in  Lyons,  all  of  whom  are,  physically 
considered,  an  inferior  set  of  men,  and  are 
generally  exempt  from  military  duties  on 
that  account.  They  do  not  work  in  large 
factories  as  with  us,  but  the  employer 
gives  out  the  raw  silk  to  the  weavers  and 
dyers.  This  manufacture  of  silk  was  first 
established  at  Lyons  about  the  middle  of 
the  15th  century.  The  Conseil  des  Prud- 
hommes,  alluded  to  in  our  description  of 
Paris,  is  here  brought  into  requisition  with 
very  beneficial  effect,  in  settling  difficul- 
ties arising  between  master  and  man.  Om- 
nibuses traverse  the  town  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  voitures  stand  on  the  principal 
places :  where  the  names  of  the  streets  are 
written  in  black,  the  streets  run  parallel 
with  the  two  rivers,  and  when  in  yellow^ 
at  right  angles.  Steamers  on  the  Rhone 
leave  daily  for  Avignon  and  Aries,  leaving 
from  Place  Belcour,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Rhone;  but  take  the  railway  by  all 
means.  The  scenery  of  the  river  can  be 
seen  just  as  well  fh)m  the  cars  by  sitting 
on  the  right-hand  side,  the  road  skirting 
the  river  on  its  left. 

Vienne,  a  very  ancient  town,  anterior 
even  to  Lyons,  contains  20,000  inhabitants : 
hotel  Table  Ronde,  It  was  made  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  Yiennoise  by  the  Romans, 
and  was  the  capital  of  the  first  kingdom  of 
Burgundy,  and  the  residence  of  the  dau- 
phin. It  has  a  Gothic  cathedral,  and  nu- 
merous ancient  remains,  among  which  is 
the  Castle  of  Salomon,  supposed  by  some  to 
be  the  prison  of  Pilate,  he  having  been 
banished  from  Rome  to  Vienna,  in  Gaul, 
after  his  return  fh)m  Jerusalem.  Pope 
Clement  V.  and  Philippe  le  Bel  here  held  a 
council  in  1811,  and  abolished  the  Order  of 
the  Templars. 

Our  next  place  of  any  importance  is,  aft- 
er passing  the  village  of  St.  Vallier,  the 
Chateau  de  Ponsas,  where  it  is  said  Pontius 
Pilate  committed  suicide  by  throwing  him- 
self f^m  a  rock  I  Nearly  at  the  mouth  of 
the  River  Doux,  on  our  left,  before  we  ar- 
rive at  Tain,  we  perceive  a  small  conical 
hill.  Tradition  says  that  an  inhabitant 
of  the  town  of  Condrieu  determined  to 
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turn  hermit,  and  established  his  cell  on 
the  top  of  this  hill :  he  amused  his  leisure 
hours  by  breaking  the  stones  and  rocks 
which  surrounded  his  dwelling,  and  plant- 
ing among  them  some  vine-slips  of  the 
Vionnier  species  from  Condrieu.  The 
Shiraz  was  afterward  introduced.  It  suc- 
ceeded to  admiration :  the  hermit's  exam- 
ple was  copied  by  others,  and  the  sterile 
hill  side  was  soon  converted  into  a  vine- 
yard of  about  300  acres,  which  produces 
the  celebrated  white  and  red  wines  known 
as  the  Hermitage.  The  real  Hermitage 
will  not  keep  more  than  20  3'ears  without 
altering :  that  of  the  first  class  is  not  bot- 
tled for  4  or  6  years ;  it  is  generally  sold 
at  that  age  for  exportation ;  its  average 
price  on  the  spot  is  about  80  cents  the  bot- 
tle. The  quantity  produced  is  about  63,000 
gallons,  including  every  quality.  A  large 
quantity  of  the  first  quality  is  sent  to  Bor- 
deaux to  mix  with  the  best  qualities  of 
claret,  which  gives  the  claret  body,  and  fits 
it  for  exportation.  The  white  Hermitage 
is  made  of  white  grapes  only,  and  is  di- 
.vided  into  three  qualities.  Thb  is  the 
finest  white  wine  France  produces,  and  lit^ 
tie  or  none  of  the  first  quality  is  exported. 
The  French  value  it  highly.  The  second 
quality  is  generally  passed  off  as  the  first 
to  the  foreigner,  and  figures  as  such  in  the 
list  of  the  foreign  merchant:  its  color 
should  be  a  straw  yellow,  its  odor  like  that 
of  no  other  known  wine.  It  is  of  a  rich 
taste,  between  that  of  the  dry  and  luscious 
wines.  It  is  often  in  a  state  of  fermenta- 
tion for  two  years,  but  is  never  delivered 
to  the  consumer,  if  it  can  be  avoided,  until 
fermentation  is  complete.  The  quantity 
of  real  white  Hermitage  does  not  exceed 
120  tierces,  or  8400  gallons  annually.  It 
keeps  much  longer  than  the  red,  even  to 
the  extent  of  a  century,  without  the  least 
deterioration ;  though  after  25  or  30  years 
old  it  assumes  somewhat  of  the  character 
of  certain  old  Spanish  wines,  and  its  aroma 
and  taste  undergo  a  change. 

Valence  contains  14,000  inhabitants.  It 
is  surrounded  by  orchards,  vineyards,  and 
woods,  and  inclosed  by  walls.  Principal 
hotel,  de  Poste,  It  was  formerly  the  capi- 
tal of  Valentinois,  and  Louis  XII.  created 
it  into  a  dukedom  for  Caesar  Borgia.  Its 
principal  edifices  are  a  cathedral,  contain- 
ing the  tomb  of  Pope  Pius  VI.,  barracks, 
court-house,  citadel,  and  theatre.  The 
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principal  occupation  of  its  inhabitants  is 
the  reeling  and  throwing  of  silk. 

A  short  distance  east  from  Valence  is 
the  village  of  St.  Perey^  noted  for  its  very 
excellent  red  and  white  wines,  and  are 
considered  some  of  the  very  best  of  the 
Rhone  wines.  The  sparkling  St.  Percy 
is  a  much  sweeter  and  more  wholesome 
wine  than  Champagne,  its  sweetness  being 
derived  from  the  natural  juice  of  the  grape. 
The  red  St.  Percy  derives  its  color  from 
the  skin  of  the  grape,  which  is  of  a  deli- 
cate rose  tint.  The  Grand  Mousseaux 
of  St.  Percy  ranks  equal  to  the  first-class 
Champagne. 

Avigrwn^  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhone,  contains  a  population  of  32,000. 
Hotels,  Palais  Royal  and  de  V  Europe.  The 
ancient  city  of  the  Popes,  whose  residence 
it  was  for  half  a  century,  and  under  whose 
jurisdiction  it  remained  for  nearly  400 
years.  Their  palace  is  now  used  as  a  mil- 
itary barracks.  The  city  is  surrounded 
by  lofty  walls,  surmounted  with  battle- 
ments and  flanked  by  watch-towers.  Its 
chief  edifices  are  the  Cathedral  of  Notre 
Dame  des  Doms,  which  contains  the  tomb 
of  Pope  Jean  XXII.  In  one  of  the  chap- 
els there  is  a  statue  of  the  Virgin  by  Pra- 
dier;  the  Church  of  the  Cordeliers,  in  which 
Petrarch's  Laura  was  buried,  the  Hotel 
des  Invalides,  a  theatre  recently  built,  and 
the  Hotel  Crillon.  There  are  many  Ro- 
man ruins,  and  the  remains  of  a  magnifi- 
cent bridge  built  by  the  Popes.  Avignon 
has  many  important  scientific  and  literary 
establishments,  a  botanic  garden,  and  mu- 
seum of  antiquities.  It  is  the  centre  of 
the  madder  districts  of  France,  the  culti- 
vation of  which  is  very  general.  It  con- 
tains founderies,  forges,  and  numerous 
printing  establishments.  The  museum  con- 
tains many  objects  of  great  interest  to  the 
antiquarian.  In  the  picture-gallery,  where 
there  are  a  number  of  very  fine  paintings, 
there  is  a  bust  of  Horace  Vemet,  the  great 
marine  painter,  by  Thorwaldsen.  The 
library  has  nearly  60,000  volumes.  The 
Palace  of  the  Popes  is  rich  in  historical  as- 
sociations. Here  *  *  the  redeemer  of  bright 
centuries  of  shame,"  the  immortal  tribune 
Rienzi,  was  confined  a  prisoner,  chained 
in  a  vault  in  the  dunjreon,  until  liberated 
through  the  intercession  of  his  friend  Pe- 
trarch the  i>oet,  who  was  entertained  here 
as  a  guest.     From  Avignon  to  Vaucluse 
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is  a  very  interesting  excursion  to  visit  the 
haunts  of  Petrarch.  The  trout  at  the  lit- 
tle inn  are  exquisite. 

Arks,  a  river-port  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  principal  branch  of  the  Rhone ; 
contains  about  20,000  inhabitants.  Prin- 
cipal hotel,  du  Nord.  This  town  is  princi- 
pally celebrated  for  its  amphitheatre  and 
other  Roman  antiquities.  The  amphithe- 
atre is  459  feet  long  and  338  wide.  It  has 
five  corridors  and  43  rows  of  seats,  and 
was  capable  of  holding  25,000  people.  It 
was  excavated  in  1830.  It  was  used  as  a 
fortress  in  the  middle  of  the  eighth  centu- 
ry by  the  Saracens  at  the  time  they  were 
expelled  from  the  city  by  Charles  Martel. 
The  town  is  inclosed  with  old  walls.  Its 
streets  are  narrow  and  intricate,  and  houses 
mostly  old  and  mean ;  but  it  has  some  spa- 
cious quays,  and  several  good  squares. 
Around  the  Palace  Royale  are  a  handsome 
town  hall,  the  Cathedral  of  St,  TropUmus, 
This  saint  was  said  to  have  been  a  disciple 
of  St.  Paul,  and  here  it  was  the  first  cross 
was  planted.  The  cathedral  contains  some 
very  good  statuary.  Here  also  is  an  an- 
cient theatre,  in  which  was  discovered  the 
celebrated  "Venus  of  Aries,"  now  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Louvre.  Aries  is  the  en- 
trepot for  goods  passing  from  Marseilles 
and  Lyons.  It  is  also  noted  for  being  the 
birthplace  of  Constantino  the  Younger, 
and  the  seat  of  many  celebrated  councils. 
The  most  important  was  held  in  314,  at 
which  the  Donatists  were  condemned. 

MarseUleSy  where,  as  soon  as  the  traveler 
arrives,  he  will  desire  to  leave,  possess- 
ing few  public  buildings,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  of  any  impor- 
tance to  the  traveler.  It  contains  a  popu- 
lation of  over  200,000  souls.  The  hotels 
are  very  inferior.  The  principal  are  IT. 
d^  Orient,  H,  des  Ambassadeurs,  and  ff.  de 
VEurope. 

Marseilles  was  founded  by  the  Phoeni- 
cians 600  years  before  Christ,  and  served 
as  a  refuge  for  them  from  the  vengeance 
of  Cyrus.  It  soon  became  the  entrep6t 
for  all  the  surrounding  countries ;  founded 
many  fine  colonies;  was  long  celebrated 
for  the  cultivation  of  letters  and  arts ;  pre- 
served its  liberty  under  the  Romans,  and 
often  acted  as  an  independent  republic; 
but  it  has  left  no  traces  of  its  ancient 
wealth  and  grandeur,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  fragments  of  sculpture  and  a  few 


Greek  inscriptions.  The  harbor,  though 
the  receptacle  of  the  filth  of  the  city,  is  the 
most  commercial  in  France,  and  capable 
of  containing  1200  vessels.  Its  entrance, 
which  admits  only  one  vessel  at  a  time,  is 
defended  by  two  hills  surmounted  by  forts, 
St.  Jean  and  St.  Nicolas,  and  the  road  is 
defended  by  the  fortified  islands.  Chateau 
d'lf,  Pomegue,  and  Ratoneau.  The  num- 
ber of  vessels  that  arrive  and  depart  from 
Marseilles  in  the  course  of  a  ye&x  is  over 
20,000.  The  connection  of  Algiers  to 
France  has  given  a  very  great  impetus  to 
the  prosperity  of  Marseilles,  as  it  monopo- 
lizes nearly  the  whole  of  the  trade  of  the 
new  colony.  Marseilles  suffered  severely 
from  the  ravages  of  the  plague  in  1720. 
Over  one  half  the  population  of  the  town 
was  swept  away.  The  scourge  lasted  dur- 
ing the  whole  summer.  It  was  from  here 
St.  Louis  sailed  with  an  immense  fleet  of 
galleys — ^all  of  which  Marseilles  furnished 
— on  the  crusade.  Marseilles  has  been 
the  birthplace  of  several  very  celebrated 
persons,  among  which  are  M.  Thiers,  his- 
torian and  ex-premier,  son  of  a  blacksmith ; 
the  astronomer  Pytheas,  the  preacher  Mas- 
caron,  and  the  sculptor  Puget.  It  was 
united  to  the  crown  of  France  by  Louis 
XI.  ill  1481. 

Steamers  leave  Marseilles  daily  or  week- 
ly to  nearly  every  port  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean. The  principal  line  is  that  of  the 
French  Messageries  Imperiales  Company.. 
They  have  one  line  of  steamers  that  sail 
direct  to  Constantinople,  stopping  only  at 
Messina  and  Athens,  fare  $80;  one  line 
direct  to  Alexandria  in  Eprypt,  stopping 
at  Messina  and  Malta ;  one  line  to  Naples, 
stopping  only  at  Civita  Vecchia ;  a  line  to 
Naples,  stopping  at  Genoa,  Leghorn,  and 
Civita  Vecchia;  also  a  line  to  Algiers. 
The  company  employ  nearly  sixty  steam- 
ers, and  the  time  is  so  admirably  arranged 
that  they  all  connect  at  different  points. 
They  also  have  a  line  from  Alexandria, 
Egj'pt,  to  Constantinople,  stopping  at  Jaf- 
fa, Beirout,  Tripoli,  Alexandretta,  Rhodes, 
and  Smyrna;  also  a  line  direct  to  Con- 
stantinople. These  are  decidedlj'  the  best 
boats,  and  their  tal>le  d'hote  is  excellent. 
The  company  publish  a  small  book,  giving 
the  names  of  the  different  boats,  their  time 
of  starting,  and  fares  from  all  the  different 
points,  which  is  of  incalculable  benefit  to 
the  traveler ;  they  may  be  obtained  gratis 
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at  the  Company's  office  in  Paris  or  Mar- 
seilles. As  the  fare  and  time  of  sailing 
is  changeable,  it  is  bad  policy  to  insert  any- 
time in  a  work  of  this  description.  The 
author  was  once  kept  waiting  in  Marseilles 
three  days  on  account  of  following  implic- 
itly an  English  guide-book.  If  starting 
for  Italy  or  the  East,  visit  the  office  of  the 
Company  in  Paris,  ascertain  the  time  of 
sailing,  allowing  one  day,  which  is  suffi- 
cient, to  see  Marseilles.  There  is  a  com- 
pany of  Italian  boats  which  sail  twice  a 
week  for  the  Italian  ports.  Persons  sail- 
ing for  Alexandria  might  take  the  boats 
of  the  Peninsula  and  Oriental  Company, 
which  sail  twice  a  month,  touching  only 
at  Malta :  they  are  magnificent  steamers. 
The  different  companies  will  obtain  for 
you  the  proper  vis^s,  if  you  have  not  ob- 
tained them  in  Paris.  Be  careful  to  at- 
tend to  it  the  first  thing  after  your  arrival, 
as  the  officers  of  the  Company  are  very 
particular,  and  you  can  not  procure  a  tick- 
et unless  every  thing  is  properly  done,  and 
your  passport  "e»  reyfe."  Travelers  to 
Spain  generally  take  steamers  from  Mar- 
seilles instead  of  via  Bayonne.  They 
leave  here  weekly  for  Barcelona,  Valencia, 
Alicante,  and  Cadiz. 

From  Marseilles  to  Toulon,  the  terminus 
of  the  road,  the  distance  is  only  86  miles. 

Totdon  is  the  great  naval  arsenal  of 
France  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  second 
only  to  Brest  in  the  empire.  It  contains 
about  50,000  inhabitants.  Principal  ho- 
tel, Croix  de  MaJUe,  It  is  strongly  forti- 
fied, defended  by  a  double  line  of  bastion- 
ed  fortifications,  and  strengthened  by  forts 
on  the  adjacent  heights.  The  French  con- 
sider it  impregnable.  Around  the  harbor 
are  magazines  and  arsenals,  ship-building 
docks,  rope  and  sail  works.  Toulon  was 
originally  a  Roman  colony ;  it  was  taken 
by  the  Constable  of  Bourbon  in  1524,  and 
by  Charles  V.  in  1636.  It  was  taken  by  an 
English  expedition  in  August,  1793,  com- 
manded by  Sir  Sidney  Smith;  but  the 
5000  British  troops  being  inadequate  to 
garrison  so  vast  an  extent  of  works,  and 
the  important  pass  of  Ollioules — ^the  only 
approach  to  the  city  on  the  west — ^being 
left  unguarded,  it  was  entered  by  50,000 
mad  Republicans,  reeking  with  the  gore 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Marseilles  and  Lyons. 
Enraged  that  a  place  of  so  much  importance 
should  have  been  given  up  to  the  enemy, 
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they  massacred  all  who  came  in  their  way, 
friends  or  enemies.  Two  hundred  of  their 
friends,  the  Jacobins,  who  had  gone  out 
to  meet  them,  shared  the  same  fate.  Six 
thousand  unfortunate  victims  were  mur- 
dered by  order  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety,  at  which  Robespierre  was  at  the 
head,  notwithstanding  the  French  Gener- 
al Dugommier,  and  Bonaparte,  who  was 
acting  under  him  as  lieutenant,  protested 
loudly  against  this  wholesale  massacre. 
Fifteen  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  took 
advantage  of  the  English  fleet,  embarking 
thereon.  Here,  at  Toulon,  young  Bona- 
parte, for  the  first  time  in  command,  had 
an  opportunity  of  displaying  his  vast  mili- 
tary genius  in  planning  and  directing  the 
batteries  on  the  heights  of  Br^gaillon, 
Evesca,  and  Lambert,  which  positions  com- 
manded all  the  forts  held  by  the  enemy. 
A  few  days  after  they  opened  their  fire  the 
British  and  Spanish  fleet  were  standing 
out  to  sea.  In  1707,  the  English  and  Dutch 
fleets,  and  an  Austrian  and  Sardinian 
army,  bombarded  the  city,  but  were  com- 
pelled to  retire.  The  Mus^  de  la  Marine 
and  the  Botanical  Garden— the  last  is  out- 
side the  town — are  well  worth  a  visit. 

ROUTE  No.  10. 

From  Paris  to  Sirathourg,  by  Epematfj 
the  Champagne  Wine  district,  Chdion-sur- 
Mame,  and  Nancy,  Distance  810  miles ; 
trains  daily  in  9  hours.  Fare,  1st  class, 
56  ft.  This  is  the  most  direct  route  to 
Baden-Baden,  Wiesbaden,  Em^  and  other 
German  watering-places. 

Meaux,  a  town  of  9000  inhabitants,  25 
miles  from  Paris,  beautifully  situated  on 
the  Mame.  Principal  hotel,  Palais  BoyaL 
It  is  a  tribunal  of  commerce ;  has  a  com- 
mercial college,  with  a  library  of  13,000 
volumes.  It  was  taken  by  the  English  in 
1520,  after  a  siege  of  5  months :  its  Cathe- 
dral ofStEtimne  is  a  magnificent  Gothic 
edifice,  containing  a  monument  of  Bossuet, 
who  was  bishop  of  Meaux,  and  that  of 
Philippe  of  Castile.  The  town  does  a  large 
trade  in  grain  and  cheese. 

Chateau  Thierry,  a  pleasant  town  of  5000 
inhabitants,  named  from  the  vast  castle, 
built  on  a  hill,  by  the  celebrated  Charles 
Martel,  in  720,  for  King  Thierry  IV. :  it  is 
the  birthplace  of  the  poet  Jean  de  la  Fon- 
taine, bom  1621 ;  in  the  public  walk  there 
is  a  very  fine  marble  statue  erected  to  his 
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memory.  The  Bussians  were  kept  a  long 
time  in  check  here,  in  1814,  in  attempting 
to  cross  the  bridge. 

Epemay,  containing  a  population  of  8000 
inhabitants:  it  was  formerly  a  fortified 
city :  HM  de  VEvrope.  The  town  is  kept 
neat  and  clean :  it  is  the  principal  entrepot 
for  Champagne  wines,  which  are  kept  bot- 
tled in  curious  vaults  excavated  in  the 
sandstone  on  which  the  town  is  built :  they 
contain  many  millions  of  bottles. 

As  we  are  essentially  a  Champagne- 
drinking  people,  it  will  be  well  to  devote 
a  ffew  pages  descriptive  of  the  different 
brands  of  Champagne,  their  price,  and 
manner  of  preparation^  which  we  quote 
from  Bedding  on  Wines,  the  best  author- 
ity: 

"  The  wines  for  which  the  ancient  prov- 
ince of  Champagne  is  celebrated  rank  first 
in  excellence  among  those  of  France.  By 
forming  France  into  departments,  Cham- 
pagne is  now  divided  between  the  depart- 
ments of  Ardennes,  the  Mame,  the  Aube, 
and  the  Haut-Mame.  The  wines  pro- 
duced there  long  disputed  the  palm  of  ex- 
cellence with  those  of  Burgundy.  Gout 
had  been  attributed  to  their  use  by  French 
physicians.  The  school  of  medicine  enter- 
ed, about  1652,  into  a  warm  discussion  on 
the  respective  merits  of  the  two  species, 
and,  though  the  public  had  settled  the 
question  long  before,  did  not  pronounce  in 
favor  of  the  wines  of  Champagne  until 
1778,  128  years  after  the  dispute  com- 
menced. 

'*  In  1328  Bheims  wine  bore  a  price  of 
10  livres  only,  while  Beaune  brought  28. 
In  1559,  at  the  coronation  of  Francis  II., 
Bheims  wines  were  dearer  than  Burgundy ; 
but  the  wines  of  the  Lyonnais  carried  a 
stUl  higher  price.  In  1561  these  wines  had 
risen  in  price.  In  1571  they  were  nearly 
eight  times  increased  beyond  their  former 
vidue.  Champagne  reached  its  present  per- 
fection and  estimation  about  1610,  at  the 
coronation  of  Louis  XIII.  The  oldest 
anecdote  which  the  French  possess  rela- 
tive to  the  excellence  of  Bheims  wine 
dates  as  far  back  as  1897,  when  Yincesi- 
laus,  king  of  Bohemia  and  the  Bomans,  on 
coming  to  France  to  negotiate  a  treaty  with 
Charles  YI.,  arrived  at  Bheims,  and  hav- 
ing tasted  the  wine  of  Champagne,  it  is  to 
be  presumed  for  the  first  time,  spun  out  his 
diplomatic  errand  to  the  longest  possible 


moment,  and  then  gave  up  all  that  was  re- 
quired of  him  in  order  to  prolong  his  stay, 
getting  drunk  on  Champagne  daily  before 
dinner. 

"  It  is  said  that  Francis  I.  of  France, 
Pope  Leo  X.,  Charles  Y.  of  Spain,  and 
Henry  YIII.  of  England,  had  each  of  them 
a  vineyard  at  Ay,  their  own  property,  and 
on  each  vineyard  a  small  house  occupied 
by  a  superintendent.  Thus  the  genuine 
article  was  secured  by  each  sovereign  for 
Ms  own  table.  If  this  be  true,  it  shows 
pretty  accurately  the  length  of  time  that 
Champagne  wine  has  been  in  esteem.  The 
vineyards  on  the  banks  of  the  Mame  are 
those  which  possess  the  highest  character, 
{MToducing  most  of  the  wine  known  by  the 
general  term  of  Champagne  in  other  coun- 
tries. The  wines  are  divided  into  those 
of  the  river  and  the  mountain,  the  former 
being  for  the  most  part  white.  In  a  cli- 
mate BO  far  north,  these  and  other  French 
wines  bear  remarkable  evidences  of  human 
industry.  In  the  south  Kature  does  ev- 
ery thing,  and  man  is  idle.  In  the  north 
man  is  the  diligent  cultivator,  and  he  is  re- 
warded in  the  deserved  superiority  of  his 
produce,  and  the  estimation  it  justly  holds* 

'*  Champagne  wines  are  fsirther  divided 
into  sparkling  (mousseux),  demi-sparkling 
(demi-mousseux),  and  still  wines  (non 
mousseux).  Some  are  white  or  straw-col- 
or, others  gray,  others  rose-coior,  and  some 
red.  They  are  of  a  light  quality  in  spirit, 
the  average  of  alcohol  in  Cliampagne  wine 
in  general,  according  to  Mr»  Brande,  being 
but  12.61  per  cent. 

'^The  entire  quantity  of  wine  made  in 
Champagne,  of  all  kinds,  varies  with  the 
season,  but  the  average  may  be  taken  at 
1,560,687  hectolitres,  or  40,968,033  gallons, 
from  55,540  hectares,  or  138,870  acres,  of 
vines.  The  department  of  the  Mame  is 
that  in  which  the  most  famous  of  these 
wines  are  made.  There  are  19,066  hec- 
tares of  land  devoted  to  the  vine  in  the  de- 
partment, though  some  say  above  20,000, 
and  of  this  number  110  are  situated  in  the 
arrondissement  of  Chalon-sur-Mame,  6856 
in  that  of  Epernay,  425  in  that  of  St.  Mene- 
hould,  9029  in  that  of  Bheims,  and  2646  in 
that  of  Yitry  sur  Mame.  The  quantity 
of  wine  made  in  the  whole  department, 
422,487  hectolitres,  and  the  value  about 
11,235,397  francs.  Of  this  sum,  nearly 
four  fifths  in  value  are  made  in  the  arron- 
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dissements  of  Epernay  and  Rheims.  Each 
hectare  gives  from  28  to  30  hectolitres. 
The  produce  has  increased  of  late  years, 
from  the  improved  mode  of  cultivation. 
The  quantity  exported  from  the  depart- 
ment is  the  best  kind,  and  amounts  to 
about  103,043  hectolitres  annually;  the 
residue  is  distilled  or  consumed  by  the  in- 
habitants. The  best  red  wines  are  sold  in 
Belgium  and  the  Rhenish  provinces ;  the 
Sillery  goes  to  Paris  and  to  England,  and 
the  sparkling  wines  not  only  over  France, 
but  the  entire  civilized  world.  For  En- 
gland, this  wine  is  made  more  spirituous 
than  that  for  export  to  other  countries, 
and  it  is  valued  here  in  proportion  to  its 
extreme  effervescence  in  place  of  the  con- 
trary, which,  as  all  judges  of  the  wine  al- 
low, is  best  recommendatory  of  it.  That 
which  gently  sends  up  the  gas  in  sparkles 
is. to  be  preferred,  and  the  finest  of  all  is 
the  still  Vin  du  rot.  None  should  be  pur- 
chased in  France  which  does  not  cost  three 
francs  to  the  merchant  on  the  spot.  That 
of  less  price  is  good  for  little.  Thie  French 
merchants  of  Paris  and  Meaux  take  near- 
ly all  the  wine  grown  in  the  arrondisse- 
ment  of  Epernay. 

"  The  vintage  of  1832  gave  480,000  hec- 
tolitres, viz.,  50,000  in  white  sparkling 
or  still,  310,600  common  red,  of  middling 
quality,  and  120,000  choice  red. 

"The  annual  consumption  of  Cham- 
pagne wine  in  France  was  estimated  at 
626,000  bottles  in  1836,  but  the  quantity 
was  thought  to  be  on  the  decline.  The 
export  was  then  reported  to  be,  to  En- 
gland and  the  East  Indies,  467,000  bottles, 
Germany  479,000,  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica 400,000,  Russia  280,000,  and  Sweden 
and  Denmark  30,000. 

"  The  mean  price  in  the  arrondisse- 
ments  of  Chalons,  St.  Menehould,  and  Vit- 
ry,  which  are  inferior  kinds,  is  about  16 
francs  the  hectolitre ;  those  of  Vitry  bring 
20  francs,  St.  Menehould  15,  and  Chalons 
about  12. 

**  Though  in  England  most  people  un- 
derstand by  Champagne  only  wine  that  ef- 
fervesces, this,  as  we  have  seen,  is  an  error. 
There  are  many  kinds  of  Champagne 
wine,  but  the  best  are  those  which  froth 
slightly.  They  are  improved  in  the  drink- 
ing by  ice,  which  tends  to  suppress  the 
effervescence ;  the  Sillery  has  no  sparkle 
at  all.  Every  connoisseur  in  wine  will  se- 
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lect  wine  of  moderate  effervescence,  and 
such  wine  always  carries  the  best  price. 
When  the  glass  is  entirely  filled  with  froth, 
on  pouring  out  the  contents  of  the  bottle, 
the  better  qualities  of  the  wine  and  spirit 
evaporate.  The  quantity  of  spirit  in  Cham- 
pagne, as  we  have  seen,  is  but  small,  and 
the  residue  is  a  flat,  meagre  fluid. 

"There  is  an  exquisite  delicacy  about 
the  wines  of  Champagne,  which  is  more 
sensible  to  the  foreigner  than  that  which 
distinguishes  the  richest  kinds  of  Burgun- 
dy to  the  taste  of  the  French  amateur. 
The  French  have  terms  for  distinguishing 
different  qualities  in  their  wines,  some  of 
which  can  not  be  translated ;  but  the  term 
*  delicate,'  or  *  fine,*  as  applied  to  the  wines 
of  Champagne,  the  peculiar '  aroma,'  which 
remains  in  the  mouth  after  tasting  them, 
together  with  the  *  bouquet,'  which  is  un- 
derstood alone  of  the  perfume,  applying  to 
the  sense  of  smell,  are  terms  pretty  intel- 
ligible to  Englishmen  who  are  drinkers  of 
French  wines. 

*  *  It  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Mame  that  the 
best  effervescing  wines  are  made,  or,  to  fol- 
low the  French  designation,  in  *  the  vine- 
yards of  the  river.'  We  have  already  noted 
the  general  divisions  of  river  and  mountain 
wines,  which  are  of  some  antiquity  in  char- 
acterizing the  wines  of  this  part  of  France. 
The  French  farther  divide  this  district  or 
vine-ground  of  Rheims  into  four  general 
divisions,  namely,  the  river-vineyard  dis- 
trict, that  of  the  mountain  of  Rheims,  that 
of  the  estate  of  St.  Thierry,  and  that  of  the 
valleys  of  Norrois  and  Tardenois.  There 
are,  moreover,  one  or  two  other  spots  which 
do  not  come  into  these  divisions ;  one  of 
them  is  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  norUieast  of 
Rheims. 

"The  river  district  is  situated  on  a  cal- 
careous declivit}',  open  to  the  south,  at  the 
foot  of  which  runs  the  Mame,  from  Bfe- 
seoil  to  the  borders  of  the  department  of 
the  Aisne.  The  chalk  abounds  here,  min- 
gled with  stones  in  the  uppermost  soH. 
The  vines  are  as  closely  planted  as  possi- 
ble. On  this  declivity  comes  first  in  or- 
der the  vine-ground  of  Ay,  which  produces 
on  an  average,  year  by  year,  about  4320 
hectolitres  of  red  wine,  valued  at  60  fhmcs 
the  hectolitre,  and  3392  hectolitres  of  white 
wine,  at  130 ;  also  the  vineyards  of  Mareuil 
and  Dizy,  yielding  3220  hectolitres  of  red, 
at  40  francs,  and  1970  of  white  wine,  at 
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110.  These  are  the  districts  which  pro- 
duce Champagne  wines  of  the  very  first 
quality  known.  They  are  light  and  deli- 
cate, vinous,  of  the  most  agreeable  taste/ 
and  preserve  to  a  great  age  their  virtues 
and  eflfervescence.  When  these  wines  are 
destitute  of  the  sparkling  quality,  they  ri- 
val those  of  Sillery,  as  still  Champagne, 
and  are  frequently  preferred  to  Sillery,  be- 
cause they  are  lighter  and  more  luscious. 
The  red  wines  of  this  quarter  also  keep 
well.  It  yet  remains  to  account  for  cer- 
tain differences  in  wine  of  adjoining  vine- 
yards met  with  here,  with  apparently  the 
same  soil  and  expoisure. 

"  The  next  vine-lands  of  this  district  in 
rank  are  those  of  Cumi^es  and  Hautvil- 
liers,  which  yield  about  7130  hectolitres  of 
red  wine  of  the  second  quality,  at  60  francs. 
Hautvilliers  was  the  spot  where  Father 
Perignon,  a  Benedictine,  first  introduced 
the  mixing  grapes  of  different  qualities  in 
making  these  wines.  This  wine  resem- 
bles that  of  the  hilly  district  of  Rheims  in 
lightness  and  delicacy,  but  will  not  keep 
to  so  great  an  age.  In  warm  seasons  it 
reaches  maturity  the  first  year.  Formerly 
white  wine  made  at  Hautvilliers  rivaled 
that  of  Ay,  but  of  late  the  manu£eu;ture 
has  ceased,  in  consequence  of  the  division 
of  the  property  on  which  the  wines  were 
produced,  the  greater  p^rt  of  the  vine-lands 
which  grew  the  finest  qualities  having  got 
into  the  hands  of  wine-makers  who  have 
changed  the  quality  of  the  wine.  All  the 
other  wines  of  the  river  are  common,  and 
fetch  in  the  market,  on  the  average,  only 
from  25  to  40  francs. 

''The  mountain  or  hilly  district  of 
Rheims  is  at  the  back  of  the  preceding  ac- 
clivity, and  its  slope  is  much  less  steep 
than  that  toward  the  river.  The  soil  is 
of  the  aame  calcareous  description.  The 
prices,  however,  differ  with  the  reputation 
of  .the  vineyards.  The  aspect  is  east  and 
north.  The  first  vine-lands  are  those  of 
Bouzy  and  Ambonnay,  producing  2100  hec- 
tolitres, either  of  red  or  white  wine  at 
pleasure,  at  about  150  francs  the  hectolitre. 
Next  come  the  vineyards  of  Verzenay,  Sil- 
lery, Mailly,  and  Verzy,  producing  2832 
hectolitres  of  the  same  kind  of  wines,  at 
130  francs.  It  is  here  that  the  best  red 
wines  of  Champagne  are  produced.  They 
have  good  body,  are  spirituous,  fine,  and 
keep  their  qualities  to  an  advanced  age. 
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The  red  wines  of  Bouzy  approach  in  boif- 
quet  the  best  wines  of  Burgundy. 

*'  It  is  from  this  district  that  the  exqui- 
site white  still  Champagne,  called  Sillery,^ 
is  produced.  The  vineyard  is  not  more 
thMi  fifty  arpents  in  extent.  The  hill  on 
which  it  stands  has  an  eastern  aspect. 
This  wine  has  more  body,  is  more  spir- 
ituous than  any  other  white  Champagne 
wine,  and  is  distinguished  by  a  dry  and 
agreeable  taste.  It  is  grown  principally 
on  the  lands  of  Verzenay  and  Mailly,  of 
the  blackest  grape,  of  which  also  the  gray 
bright  wine,  having  the  complexion  of 
crystal,  is  made.  It  is  to  be  lamented 
that  of  late,  owing  to  the  changes  of  prop- 
erty there,  they  have  planted  white  grapes, 
that  make  a  very  inferior  wine,  which  will 
not  keep  half  as  long.  The  name  of  Sil- 
lery was  given  to  the  wine  from  that  of 
the  soil ;  after  a  marquis  who  improved  it, 
the  wine  was  also  styled  Vin  de  la  Mare- 
ckale.  Very  little  is  now  produced  in  the 
commune  of  Sillery,  which  covers  a  con- 
siderable space  of  ground.  The  grape  is 
subjected,  for  making  this  wine,  to  a  less 
pressure  than  for  a  red  wine,  and  it  is  kept 
longer  in  wood  than  the  other  BoartB  gener- 
ally are,  or  about  three  years.  The  quan- 
tity made  differs  every  year,  according  to 
the  orders  received  for  it.  It  is  chiefly 
manufactured  for  wine-merchants  who  buy 
the  proper  grape  from  the  proprietors  of 
the  vineyards  in  proportion  to  the  demand  . 
made  on  them  for  export.  It  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  durable,  as  well  as  the  most 
wholesome  to  drink,  of  all  the  wines  of 
Champagne,  the  fermentation  being  more 
perfect  than  that  of  any  other  species. 

''The  second  class  of  wines  is  generally 
valued  at  60  francs,  while  there  are  oth- 
ers, such  as  those  of  Yille  Dommange, 
which  are  only  worth  from  25  to  30  francs 
the  hectoCtre  on  the  spot.  They  are  made 
from  the  vineyards  of  Ambonnay,  Ludes, 
Chigny,  Rilly,  Villers-Allerand,  and  Trois- 
Puits,  and  in  quantity  produce  about  9408 
hectolitres.  These  wines  are  some  of  them 
of  tolerable  quality,  and  are  mostly  sold 
to  foreigners.  The  rest  of  the  wines  of 
the  mountain  district  are  ordinary  wines, 
bringing  only  from  30  to  40  francs  the 
hectolitre,  and  some  only  15  and  20. 

"  The  third  Champagne  district,  or  that 
of  St.  Thierry,  produces  6592  hectolitres 
of  delicate  wines,  bearing  prices  from  80 
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to  60  francs,  and  some  ordinary  sorts  as 
low  as  20. 

"  The  fourth  district,  namely,  the  valley 
of  Norrois  and  Tardenois,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  hill-side  near  Rheims,  produces  only 
common  red  wines,  the  bulk  of  which  sell 
from  25  to  30  francs  the  hectolitre. 

"  In  all  the  distinguished  vineyards  of 
Champagne,  as,  for  example,  in  the  river 
district  of  Ay,  Mareuil,  Dizy,  Hautvilliers, 
and  Cumi^res ;  and  at  Bouzy ,  Verzy,  Verz- 
enay,  Mailly,  in  the  mountain,  as  well  as  in 
many  other  of  the  vine-lands,  they  culti- 
vate the  black  grape,  which  is  called  the 
*  Golden  Plant'  (j)lant  dore),  being  a  vari- 
ety of  the  vine  called  Pinet^  and  red  and 
white  Pineau.  Crescenzio,  who  wrote  in 
the  thirteenth  centurj'-,  speaks  of  a  vino 
near  Milan  called  Pi^wlus,  which  was 
probably  of  the  same  species,  especially 
as  an  ordinance  of  the  Louvre,  of  the  date 
of  1394,  places  the  Pmoz,  as  then  called, 
above  all  the  common  species  of  vine. 
The  product  of  the  white  grape  produces  a 
very  inferior  wine  to  that  from  the  forego- 
ing fruit.  It  seems  at  first  singular  that 
the  blackest  grape  should  produce  wine  of 
the  purest  white  color,  or  straw,  but  such 
is  nevertheless  the  fact.  The  price  of  the 
vine-lands  differ  much.  It  is  greatlj*^  sub- 
divided; there  are  vineyards  not  exceed- 
ing the  tenth  of  an  arpent  in  size.  Some 
productive  land  will  not  bring  £40  per 
acre,  English,  on  sale,  while  spots  have 
been  known  to  sell  for  £800,  which  have 
yielded  750  bottles  to  the  acre.  The  ex- 
pense of  cultivation  at  Ay,  a  small  town  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Mame,  a  little  above 
Epernay,  remarkable  for  the  delicacy  of 
its  wines,  is  from  600  f.  to  900  f.  per  hec- 
tare. The  selling  price  of  vineyards  av- 
erages 5000  francs ;  the  highest  has  been 
24,000;  the  lowest  2500.  These  wines  are 
grown  in  a  southern  exposure,  -upon  a 
range  of  chalk  hills,  on  the  mid  elevation 
of  which  the  best  wines  are  produced. 
The  number  of  wine  proprietors  in  the  ar- 
rondissement  of  Rheims  is  11,903 ;  for  the 
whole  department  they  are  not  less  than 
22,500.  The  produce  may  average  in  the 
districts  most  noted  from  440  to  540  gal- 
lons, English,  per  acre,  some  producing 
660.  But  it  is  well  known  that  certain 
spots  in  this  department  have  given  1000 
^dlons  the  English  acre. 

"  The  still  wines  of  E^may,  both  red 
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and  white,  are  inferior  to  those  which  are 
made  on  the  lands  of  Rheims.  The  best 
red  wines  of  Epernay  are  those  of  Mardeu- 
jl,  at  the  gates  of  Epernay,  those  of  Dam- 
ery,  Vertus,  Monthelon,  Cuis,  Mancy,  Cha- 
vost,  Moussy,  Vinay,  and  St  Martin  d'Ab- 
lois.  They  feteh  only  middling  prices, 
from  40  to  60  f.  the  hectolitre.  The  wines 
of  Fleury,  Venteuil,  Vauciennes,  and  Bour- 
sault,  on  the  Mame,  are  only  to  be  classed 
as  ordinary  wines  of  the  district.  Those 
of  CEuilly,  Mareuil  le  Port,  Leuvrigny, 
Crossy,  Vemeuil,  and  the  canton  of  Dor- 
mans,  rank  as  common  wines  from  22  f.  to 
30  f.  on  the  spot.  Among  the  lands  where 
white  wines  are  produced,  the  vineyard  of 
Pierry,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Epernay,  is 
most  esteemed.  It  is  dry,  spirituous,  and 
will  keep  longer  than  any  of  the  other 
kinds.  Varying  from  160  f.  to  20  f.,  the  dif- 
ference in  the  wines  may  be  easily  conjec- 
tured. 

*'  At  Epernay,  where  the  black  grape  is 
most  cultivated,  there  are  lands  which  pro- 
duce wine  approaching  that  of  Ay  in  deli- 
cacy, in  the  abundance  of  saccharine  prin- 
ciple, and  in  the  fragrance  of  the  bouquet. 
Though  customarily  arranged  after  the 
wine  of  Pierry,  it  may  fairly  be  classed  on 
an  equality.  The  wines  from  the  white 
grape  of  Cramant,  Avize,  Oger,  and  M6- 
nil  are  characterized  by  their  sweetness 
and  liveliness,  as  well  as  by  the  lightness 
of  their  effervescence.  To  a  still  class, 
put  into  bottles  when  about  ten  or  eleven 
months  old,  they  give  the  name  of  ptisan- 
nes  of  Champagne,  much  recommended  by 
physicians  as  aperient  and  diuretic.  The 
grounds  of  Chouilly,  Cuis,  Moussey,  Vi- 
nay, St.  Martin  d'Ablois,  and  Grauve,  as 
well  as  those  of  Monthelon,  Mancy,  and 
Molins,  produce  wine  used  in  the  fabrica- 
tion of  sparkling  Champagne,  being  fit  for 
that  purpose  alone. 

"  It  is  proper  to  explain  that  the  wine  is 
put  into  casks  of  100  and  80  litres  eacli. 
But  white  wines  of  Champagne  are  not  in- 
tended for  consumption  at  these  prices  in 
the  piece ;  it  is  only  to  be  understood  of 
such  wines  as  are  thus  preserved  by  the 
merchants  at  Epernay  and  Rheims,  when,  / 
during  the  vintege,  or  for  three  months 
after,  they  wish  to  hold  the  stock  of  the 
growers,  which  it  is  not  convenient  at  the 
moment  for  them  to  bottle,  as  it  is  the 
general  custom  among  the  wine-makers  to 
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take  upon  themselves  the  expense  and 
trouble  of  bottling.  Thus  they  are  ena- 
bled to  dispose  of  a  small  quantity  at  once, 
if  demanded,  and  can  still  wait  to  the  end 
of  the  first  year  for  ascertaining  the  whole 
of  their  stock.  They  suffer  the  less  by 
breakage,  leakage,  and  filling  up  of  the 
bottles,  and  obtain  a  portion  of  the  profits 
at  once  from  the  immediate  sale  of  a  part 
of  their  stock  to  the  merchant.  The  price 
of  a  bottle  of  Champagne  paid  by  the  con- 
sumer, either  in  France  or  abroad,  varies 
more  according  to  the  scarcity  or  abun- 
dance of  the  crop,  and  the  agreement  with 
the  seller,  than  the  difibrence  of  the  qual- 
ity at  the  place  of  growth.  The  following 
prices  will  give  an  idea  of  these  variations : 

"  The  wine  of  Pierry  and  Epemay,  in  a 
plentiful  year,  sells  from  130  f.  to  150  f. ; 
in  a  medium  year  from  180  f.  to  200  f. ;  in 
a  year  of  scarcity  from  200  f.  to  250  f.  the 
piece. 

"Those  of  Cramant,  Avize,  Oger,  M6- 
nil,  from  80  f.  to  100  f.,  and  from  100  f.  to 
200  f. 

"  Those  of  Chouilly  from  60  f.  to  150  f., 
tmder  such  circumstances. 

"Those  of  Moussy,  Vinay,  St.  Martin 
d' Ablois,  Cuis,  Grauve,  Monthelon,  Mancy, 
and  Molins,  from  50  f.  to  60  f.,  60  f.  to  80  f. 
or  80  f.  to  100  f. 

"  Sold  in  bottles  by  the  grower  to  the 
merchant  in  gross,  the  waste  not  replaced, 
and  bottles  not  filled  up,  1  f.  26  c,  1  f.  50  c, 
2  f.  to  2  f.  50  c. ;  in  medium  years,  1  f.  30  c, 
2  f.,  and  2  f.  60  c. ;  in  years  of  scarcity,  2  f., 
2  f.  50  c.  to  3  f.  The  bottles  filled  and  no 
waste,  in  abundant  years,  1  f.  50  c,  1  f.  75  c, 

2  f.  26  c,  2  f.  75  c.  In  years  of  average 
product,  1  f.  75  c,  2  f.  25  c,  2  f.  76  c.  In 
years  of  scarcity,  2  f.  26  c,  2  f.  75  c,  3  f. 

''  In  bottles  sold  by  the  merchant  to  the 
consumer,  in  years  of  abundance,  2  f.,  2  f. 
60  c,  3  f.  ,*  medium  years,  3  f.  50  c. ;  years 
of  scarcity,  3  f.  60  c,  4  f.  50  c,  6  f.     From 

3  f.  to  3  f.  50  c.  is  the  average  for  good 
quality.  Some  class  the  qualities:  the 
jirgt,  from  3 f.  to  4f. ;  the  second^  from  2 f. 
50  c.  to  3  f. ;  the  thirds  from  2  f.  to  2  f.  50  c. 
From  10  to  20  per  cent,  fluctuation  in  price 
is  not  common.  England  and  her  colonies 
consume  this  wine  largely.  The  annual 
exportation  is  about  2,690,000  bottles,  with 
an  increasing  demand. 

**  In  1818  there  were  effervescing  wines 
sold  at  from  1  f.  26  c.  to  1 1 50  c,  alter  the 


first  month  of  bottling;  butthis  makes  noth- 
ing  against  the  foregoing  prices.  These 
wines  are  of  a  very  inferior  quality,  and, 
being  sweetened  or  seasoned  with  sugar 
and  spirit,  could  only  answer  for  instant 
consumption.  Such  wines  are  neither 
sound  nor  wholesome,  and  it  is  probable 
are  the  same  that  the  advertising  wine- 
quacks  of  London  puff  off  by  advertise- 
ments as  the  best  Champagne.  Those 
who  have  any  regard  for  their  organs  of 
digestion  should  avoid  them  as  poison,  for, 
though  good  Champagne  is  one  of  the 
wholesomest  of  wines,  the  bad  is  more  than 
commonly  pernicious. 

"  Some  of  the  more  respectable  growers 
and  merchants  never  keep  any  Champagne 
but  the  best  qualitj',  and  never  sell  under 
3  f.,  let  the  season  be  as  abundant  as  it 
may.  These  are  the  best  persons  of  whom 
to  buy.  They  have  al^ys  the  finest 
stock,  and,  after  encountering  the  first 
year's  loss  by  breakage,  they  have  a  cer- 
tain property  in  their  cellars^  which  cov- 
ers the  return  of  bad  seasons. 

'*  The  best  red  wines  of  Epemay  are  fit 
for  consumption  the  second  year.  They 
gain  little  by  being  kept  above  two  years 
in  the  wood,  but  in  bottle  they  lose  noth- 
ing of  their  good  qualities  for  six  or  seven, 

"The  wines  of  Champagne,  whether 
still  or  effervescing,  white,  gray,  or  rose, 
whether  solely  of  black  or  white  grapes, 
or  of  both  mingled,  are  generally  in  perfec- 
tion the  third  year  of  bottling.  The  best 
wines,  however,  gain  rather  than  lose  in 
delicacy  for  ten  and  even  twenty  years, 
and  are  often  found  good  at  the  age  of 
thu^y  or  forty. 

"  It  will  not  now  be  amiss  to  give  a  cur- 
sory view  of  the  mode  in  which  the  effer- 
vescing wines  of  Champagne  are  made. 
By  this  means  some  idea  may  be  formed 
of  the  care  required  in  bringing  them  to 
a  perfection,  which  has  aided  in  placing 
them  beyond  all  rivalry. 

"The  vine-crop  designed  for  the  manu- 
&cture  of  white  Champagne  is  gathered 
with  the  greatest  care  possible.  The 
grapes  for  the  purest  wines  consist  only  of 
tiiose  frY)m  an  approved  species  of  vine. 
Every  grape  which  has  not  acquired  a 
perfect  maturity,  every  rotten  grape,  or 
touched  with  the  frost,  or  pricked,  is  re- 
jected. In  gathering  or  in  emptying  the 
baskets,  and  in  the  carriage  to  the  press, 
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every  motion  that  can  injure  the  fruit  is 
avoided,  as  well  as  the  sun's  action.  On 
arriving  at  the  press,  the  baskets,  or  what- 
ever the  grapes  are  carried  upon,  are 
placed  in  a  shade  in  a  cool  spot.  When 
the  quantity  is  sufficient  for  a  pressing, 
they  are  heaped,  with  as  little  motion  as 
possible,  on  the  press,  and  the  bunches  are 
very  carefully  arranged. 

**  The  must  is  not  inmiediately  casked, 
but  is  placed  in  a  vat,  where  it  remains  six, 
ten,  or  fifteen  hours,  that  the  dregs  may 
deposit.  When  it  begins  to  ferment  it  is 
immediately  transferred  to  the  cask. 

**  Perhaps  there  are  none  of  the  produc- 
tions of  the  soil  that  require  more  care 
than  the  grape,  to  make  it  produce  the  de- 
licious wines  to  perfection.  In  no  country 
is  the  art  of  making  wine  so  well  under- 
stood as  in  France,  and  being  a  commodity 
which  it  is  impossible  to  equal,  except  in  a 
soil  and  temperature  of  exactly  the  same 
character,  it  is  improbable  that  country  will 
be  excelled  by  any  other  in  her  staple  prod- 
uct. An  advantage  of  no  slight  moment 
when  compared  to  those  of  her  manufac- 
tures, which  time  may  enable  foreigners 
to  equal,  and  in  many  cases  to  surpass. 
The  following  is  an  account  of  the  process 
of  bottling,  and  the  treatment  of  the  wines 
of  Champagne  before  they  are  ready  for 
the  market. 

'*  About  Christmas,  after  the  vintage, 
the  fermentation  being  complete,  the  wine 
is  racked.  This  is  always  done  in  dry 
weather,  and,  if  possible,  during  frost.  A 
month  after  it  is  racked  a  second  time,  and 
fined  with  isinglass ;  before  it  is  bottled  it 
undergoes  a  third  racking  and  a  second 
fining.  There  are  some  makers  of  wine 
who  only  fine  it  once  after  the  second  rack- 
ing, and  immediately  bottle  it,  taking  care 
that  it  has  been  well  fined  in  the  cask. 
Others  rack  it  twice,  but  fine  it  at  each 
racking.  The  best  wines  are  always  able 
to  bear  three  rackings  and  two  finings,  and 
the  benefit  of  siich  repetitions  is  found  of 
the  utmost  importance  afterward  in  man- 
aging the  wine  when  bottled. 

**  The  wine  which  is  designed  to  effer- 
vesce, and  the  ptiMmne*  and  wines  of  the 
third  pressing,  are  racked  and  fined  in 
March  and  April  in  the  cellar,  out  of  which 
they  are  only  taken  in  bottles.  That 
which  is  designed  to  be  still  wine  is  not 
bottled  at  Epemay  until  antumni  and  is 
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taken  to  the  under-ground  cellar  in  April 
or  May.  This  is  not  the  practice  at  Rheims 
With  the  Sillery.  It  has  been  found  there 
the  most  advantagequs  plan  to  bottle  the 
wine  in  the  month  of  January,  though  at 
the  risk  of  its  imbibing  the  sparkling  qual- 
ity. In  this  case,  and  forthwith  after  the 
first  racking,  which  is  called  dehourhage^ 
it  is  fined,  and  drawn  off"  in  ten  or  twelve 
days.  Stai  wines  are  found  by  this  means 
to  be  much  improved  in  character. 

**The  great  complaint  against  Cham- 
pagne wine  has  been  that  it  can  not  be  ob- 
tained of  a  uniform  quality.  This  is  prin- 
cipally .owing  to  its  being  put  into  small 
casks.  The  wine  in  every  cask  will  not 
be  alike,  as  the  minutest  difference  in  the 
operation  of  preparing  it  for  the  market 
will  alter  the  quality.  To  remedy  this 
evil,  so  justly  complained  of,  Mumm,  Geis- 
ler,  &  Co.,  at  Rheims,  provided  tuns  hold- 
ing 12,000  litres  each,  which  they  import- 
ed from  the  Palatinate,  and  they  found  it 
a  mode  that  fully  obviated  the  evil.  The 
strength  of  the  bottles,  and  their  uniform 
thickness  for  the  spai^ling  wines,  are  most 
carefully  ascertained.  Every  bottle  with 
an  air-bubble  in  the  glass,  or  with  too  long 
or  too  narrow  a  neck,  or  with  the  least 
malformation—in  short,  with  any  thing 
which  may  be  supposed  to  affect  the  pro- 
duction or  retention  of  the  effervescence, 
is  put  by  for  the  red  wine.  The  bottles, 
too,  are  jingled  together  in  pairs,  one 
against  the  other,  and  those  which  crack 
or  break  are  carried  in  account  against  the 
maker. 

"  Some  idea  of  the  quantity  of  efferves- 
cing wine  made  in  the  department  of  the 
Mame,  in  the  arrondissement  of  Epemay 
alone,  is  obtained  from  the  fact  that  no 
less  than  866,000  gallons  have  been  manu- 
factured in  one  year.  A  third  was  pur- 
chased by  the  merchants  of  Rheims,  and 
at  least  as  much  more  has  been  made  in 
one  year  in  this  last  arrondissement.  In 
the  month  of  March  or  April,  after  the 
wine  designed  for  effervescence  is  made, 
it  is  put  into  bottles.  Some  begin  as  early 
as  February,  at  the  risk  of  exposing  the 
wine  to  failure,  or  the  bottles  to  more  ex- 
tended breakage  in  case  they  succeed.  Fif- 
teen per  cent,  is  a  common  loss ;  sometimes 
it  reaches  much  higher. 

"The  effervescence  is  owing  to  the  car- 
bonic acid  gas  produced  in  the  process  of 
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fermentation.  This  gas,  being  resisted  in 
the  fermentation  of  the  white  wine,  scarce- 
ly begins  to  develop  itself  in  the  cask,  but 
is  very  quickly  reproduced  in  bottle.  In 
this  process,  the  saccharine  and  tartarous 
principles  are  decomposed.  If  the  latter 
principle  predominate,  the  wine  effervesces 
strongly,  but  is  weak.  If  the  saccharine 
principle  be  considerable,  and  the  alcohol 
found  in  sufficient  quantity  to  limit  its  de- 
composition, the  quality  is  good.  The 
wines  do  not  effervesce  in  uniform  times. 
Some  will  do  it  after  being  in  bottle  fifteen 
days,  others  will  demand  as  many  months. 
One  wine  will  require  a  change  of  temper- 
ature, and  must  be  brought  from  the  un- 
der-ground cellar  to  another  on  the  surface; 
a  third  will  not  exhibit  the  desired  qual- 
ity until  August.  One  kind,  when  pa- 
tience is  exhausted,  and  the  effervescence 
80  long  expected  is  given  up,  will  give  it 
all  of  a  sudden ;  another  wine,  standing 
until  the  following  year  without  this  ac- 
tion, must  then  be  mingled  with  the  prod- 
nct  of  a  new  vineyard  which  is  known  to 
abound  in  the  effervescing  principle,  such 
as  that  of  the  white  grapes  of  Avize.  The 
effervescence  of  the  Champagne  wine,  con- 
sidered in  all  its  bearings,  is  most  uncer- 
tain and  changeable,  even  in  the  hands 
of  those  best  acquainted,  through  experi- 
ence, with  its  management.  The  differ- 
ence of  a  spot  of  growth ;  the  mixture ;  the 
process,  more  or  less  careful,  in  the  ma- 
king; the  casking,  and  the  preservation  in 
the  wood ;  the  glass  of  the  bottles ;  the  as- 
pect of  the  cellars ;  the  number  and  direc- 
tion of  the  air-holes ;  the  greater  or  less 
depth,  and  the  soil  in  which  the  cellars  are 
situated,  all  have  a  varied,  and  often  an 
inexplicable  influence  on  the  phenomena 
of  effervescence.  It  will  not  be  amiss  to 
follow  up  the  subject  farther  in  its  details, 
in  order  that  the  reader  may  judge  of  the 
attention  necessary  in  an  operation,  to  a 
i^tranger  apparently  the  least  important  re- 
lation to  the  manufacture  of  this  delicious 
wine. 

**The  bottles  must  be  new,  having  been 
some  days  preceding  rinsed  twice  in  a  iar^ 
quantity  of  water  and  shotted.  Five  wwk- 
men  are  required  to  manage  them  in  what 
is  called  the  workshop,  or  atelier. 

"The  barrel-heads  are  bored,  and  a  lit- 
tle brass  pipe  inserted  in  them  with  a  fine 
gauze  strainer,  to  prevent  the  smallest  sub- 


stance from  passing.  The  bottles  are  fill- 
ed so  as  to  allow  about  two  inches  apace 
between  the  wine  and  the  cork.  This 
space  diminishes  during  the  time  the  gas 
is  forming,  and  in  those  bottles  which 
burst,  it  appears  that  the  void  is  filled  up 
entirely  by  the  expansion  of  the  liquid. 

"The  workman  whose  duty  it  is  to  fill 
the  bottles  passes  them  by  his  right  side 
to  the  principal  operator,  who  sits  on  a 
stool,  having  before  him  a  little  table  cov- 
ered with  sheet-lead,  and  not  higher  than 
his  knees.  He  takes  the  bottle,  inspects 
the  allowance  left  between  the  wine  and 
the  place  the  cork  will  occupy,  regulates 
it  very  nicely,  chooses  a  cork,  moistens  it, 
introduces  it  into  the  bottle,  and  strikes  it 
forcibly  two  or  three  times  with  a  wooden 
mallet,  so  smartly  that  it  would  almost  be 
thought  the  bottle  must  be  broken  by  the 
violence  of  the  blows;  but  fracture  is  rare 
in  the  hands  of  an  experienced  workman, 
who  has  paid  attention  to  placing  his  bottle 
solidly,  and  resting  it  with  a  perfectly  even 
pressure  on  the  bottom. 

*^  The  bottle  thus  corked  is  passed  by 
the  right  hand  to  another  workman,  seat- 
ed in  the  same  manner  as  the  foregoing, 
who  crosses  it  with  pack-thread,  very 
strongly  tied,  and  then  hands  it  to  a  fourth, 
who  has  a  pincers  and  wire  by  him ;  he 
wires  it,  twists  it,  and  cuts  the  wire,  and 
gives  it  to  a  fifth,  who  places  the  bottles 
on  their  bottoms  in  the  form  of  a  regular 
parallelogram,  so  that  they  can  be  counted 
in  a  moment.  The  daily  labor  for  a  work- 
shop is  calculated  at  80  casks  of  180  litres 
each,  or  a  drawing  of  1600  or  1700  bottles. 
M.  Mogt,  of  Epema^',  who  deals  in  the  bot- 
tled wine,  has  constantly  from  600,000  to 
600,000  bottles  in  stoi^e,  and  sometimes  not 
less  than  ten  of  his  workshops  are  in  fidl 
employ. 

"The  cellars  of  M.  Moet,  at  Epemay, 
are  in  the  limestone  rock,  and  of  immense 
extent.  The  piles  of  bottles  render  it  a 
labyrinth.  They  rise  to  the  height  of  six 
feet. 

"  The  bottles  are  arranged  in  heaps  (en 
tas)  in  the  lower  cellars.  They  are  carried 
down  by  means  of  baskets,  which  inclose 
each  25  ozier  cases  for  the  bottles;  two 
workmen,  by  means  of  leather  belts  drawn 
through  the  handles,  transport  them.  The 
heap  or  pile  runs  along  the  wall  of  the  cel- 
lar, most  commonly  for  its  entire  length. 
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Among  the  wholesale  merchants  slopes  are 
prepared  in  cement  for  the  piles,  having 
gutters  to  carry  off  the  wine  from  the 
broken  bottles,  and  also  reservoirs  to  col- 
lect it.  The  bottles  are  arranged  horizon- 
tally one  against  the  other.  The  lowest 
row  has  the  necks  turned  to  the  wall,  and 
the  bottles  placed  upon  laths.  The  bot- 
tles thus  situated  indicate  the  vacant  space 
left  between  the  wine  and  the  cork,  just 
at  the  spot  where  the  bend  of  the  bottle 
takes  place  to  form  the  neck,  by  which  the 
diminution  in  the  void  space  is  easily  seen. 
Small  wedges  secure  the  first  range  of  bot- 
tles toward  the  wall.  All  the  rows  are 
placed  on  laths,  the  corks  of  one  row  one 
way,  and  the  other  the  reverse.  The  piles 
of  bottles  are  thus  arranged  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  English  bins,  but  are  carried 
to  the  height  of  five  or  six  feet.  This 
they  call  in  France  to  heap  them  (mettre 
en  tas  ou  entreiller). 

*'  The  pile  is  very  solid,  and  any  of  the 
bottles  with  their  necks  to  the  wall  can  be 
withdrawn  at  pleasure,  by  which  means 
they  can  be  examined  to  observe  if  they 
are  *^  up,"  as  it  is  termed  in  England.  If 
not  they  must  be  got  into  that  state,  let  the 
expense  amount  to  what  it  may.  A  bottle 
drawn  from  the  heap  to  examine  if  it  be 
in  a  proper  state  is  held  horizontally,  when 
a  deposition  is  observed,  which  the  work- 
men call  the  griffe^  or  claw,  from  its  branch- 
ing appearance.  The  indications  of  a  bot- 
tle's breaking  is  the  disappearance  of  the 
vacancy  below  the  cork  before  spoken  of, 
by  the  expansion  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas. 
It  is  generally  in  July  and  August  that 
this  breakage  happens,  and  that  consider- 
able loss  ensues.  In  ordinary  cases,  in- 
deed, from  four  to  ten  per  cent,  is  the 
amount.  Sometimes,  however,  it  amounts 
to  thirty  or  forty  per  cent.  It  is  very  re- 
markable, too,  such  is  the  uncertainty  of 
the  process,  that  of  two  piles  in  the  same 
part  of  the  cellar,  of  the  very  same  wine, 
not  a  bottle  shall  be  left  of  one,  while  the 
other  remains  without  effervescence  at  all. 
A  current  of  fresh  air  will  frequently  make 
the  wine  develop  its  effervescence  furi- 
ously. The  proprietor  of  the  wines  is  ev- 
ery year  placed  in  the  alternative  of  suf- 
fering great  loss  by  breakage,  or  is  put  to 
great  expense  in  making  wine  effervesce 
that  will  not  naturally  develop  itself.  Of 
the  two  evils  he  prefers  submitting  to 
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breakage  from  too  great  effervescence, 
rather  than  be  put  to  the  trouble  and  ex- 
pense of  correcting  the  inertness  of  the 
liquid.  If  the  breakage  be  not  more  than 
eight  or  ten  per  cent,  the  owner  does  not 
trouble  himself  further  about  it.  If  it  be-, 
come  more  serious,  he  has  the  pile  taken 
down,  and  the  bottles  placed  upright  on 
their  bottoms  for  a  time,  which  is  longer 
or  shorter,  as  he  judges  most  advisable. 
This  makes  the  quality  of  one  bottle  of 
wine  somewhat  different  from  another. 
Sometimes  he  removes  it  into  a  deeper  cel- 
lar, or  finally  uncorks  it,  to  disengage  the 
over-abundant  gas,  and  to  re-establish  the 
void  under  the  cork.  This  last  operation 
is  naturally  expensive. 

^*  It  happens  that  when  the  gas  develops 
itself  with  furious  rapidity,  the  wine  is 
wasted  in  large  quantities,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  save  any  portion  of  it.  Even  that 
which  is  least  deteriorated  is  of  bad  quali- 
ty. The  piles,  as  before  observed,  are 
longitudinal,  and  are  parallel  to  each  other, 
with  a  very  small  space  between  each  pile. 
The  daily  breakage,  before  it  reaches  its 
fullest  extent,  will  be  in  one  day  perhaps 
five  bottles,  another  ten,  the  next  fifteen. 
Those  piles  which  may  have  the  smallest 
number  broken  still  fly  day  by  day  among 
the  mass,  and  scatter  their  contents  upon 
the  sound  bottles.  Sometimes  a  fragment 
of  a  bottle  is  left  which  contains  a  good 
proportion  of  its  contents.  In  a  short  time 
this  becomes  acid  from  fermentation,  and 
finally  putrid ;  during  the  continuance  of 
the  breakage,  the  broken  bottles  which  lie 
higher  in  the  pile  mingle  their  contents 
with  what  is  spoiled,  resting  in  the  frag- 
ments beneath.  The  overflow  runs  to- 
gether into  gutters  in  the  floor.  When 
there  are  many  of  these  accidents,  the  air 
of  the  cellar  becomes  foul,  and  charged 
with  new  principles  of  fermentation,  which 
tend  to  increase  the  loss.  Some  merchants 
throw  water  over  the  piles  of  bottles  two 
or  three  times  a  week  during  the  period  of 
breakage  to  correct  the  evil.  The  work- 
men are  obliged  to  enter  the  cellars  with 
wire  masks,  to  guard  against  the  frag- 
ments of  glass  when  the  breakage  is  fre- 
quent, as  in  the  month  of  August,  when 
the  fragments  are  often  projected  with 
considerable  force. 

"The  breakage  ceases  in  the  month  of 
September,  and  in  October  they  *  lift  the 
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pile,*  as  they  stj'le  it,  -which  is  done  sim- 
ply by  taking  the  bottles  down,  one  and 
one,  putting  aside  the  broken  ones,  and 
setting  on  their  bottoms  those  which  ap- 
pear, in  spite  of  the  cork  and  sealing,  which 
are  entire,  to  have  stirred  a  little,  upon  ex- 
amining the  vacant  space  in  the  neck. 
Bottles  are  sometimes  found  in  this  state 
to  have  diminished  in  quantity*  to  the 
amount  of  one  half  by  evaporation.  This 
loss  must  be  replaced.  In  the  other  bot- 
tles there  is  observed  a  deposition  which 
it  is  necessary  to  remove.  For  this  latter 
purpose,  the  bottles  are  first  placed  in  an 
inclined  position  of  about  25°,  and,  without 
removing  them,  a  shake  is  given  to  each 
twice  or  thrice  a  day,  to  detach  the  sedi- 
ment. Planks,  having  holes  in  them  for 
the  necks  of  the  bottles,  are  placed  in  the 
cellar  to  receive  them,  thus  slopingly,  three 
or  four  thousand  together.  For  ten  or  fif- 
teen days  they  are  submitted  to  the  before- 
mentioned  agitation,  which  is  managed  .by 
the  workmen  with  great  dexterity,  so  as  to 
place  all  the  deposition  in  the  neck,  next 
to  the  cork,  and  leave  the  wine  perfectly 
limpid.  Each  bottle  is  then  taken  by  the 
1x>ttom,  kept  carefully  in  its  reversed  posi- 
tion, and,  the  wire  and  twine  being  broken, 
the  bottle  resting  between  the  workman's 
knees,  the  cork  is  dexterously  withdrawn, 
so  as  to  admit  an  explosion  of  the  gas, 
which  carries  the  deposition  with  it.  An 
index  is  then  introduced  into  the  bottle,  to 
measure  the  height  to  which  the  wine  shall 
ascend,  and  the  deficiency  is  immediately 
made  good  with  wine  that  has  before  un- 
dergone a  similar  operation.  As  it  was  by 
no  means  an  easy  task  to  do  this,  from  the 
evaporation  of  the  gas  while  the  bottle  was 
open,  an  instrument  has  been  invented, 
and  is  every  where  used  for  the  purpose, 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  describe  here. 
The  bottle  is  then  a  second  time  corked 
and  wired. 

"  The  wine  is  now  ready  to  be  sent 
away  by  the  maker.  The  bottles  are  ar- 
ranged in  a  pile,  as  before ;  but  if  they  re- 
main any  time  longer  in  the  cellar,  they 
are  uncorked,  and  submitted  to  a  second 
disengagement  (degagement)  of  the  deposi- 
tion, and  sometimes  to  a  third,  for  it  is  a 
strict  rule  never  to  send  Champagne  out 
of  the  maker's  hand  without  such  an  op- 
eration about  fifteen  days  preceding  its  re- 
moval.    If  this  were  not  done,  the  deposit 


would  affect  the  clearness  of  the  wine  in 
the  act  of  transporting  it.  Thus  the  proc- 
ess, to  the  last  moment  the  wine  remains 
in  the  maker's  hands,  is  troublesome  and 
expensive.  Sometimes,  too,  in  the  second 
year  of  its  age,  the  wine  will  break  the  bot- 
tles, though  such  breakage  will  be  very 
limited,  it  generally  remaining  tolerably 
quiet. 

"  The  non-effervescing  wines,  if  they  are 
of  the  white  species,  are  all  submitted  to 
the  operation  of  uncorking  and  clearing, 
at  least  once,  before  being  sent  out  of  the 
maker's  hands. 

'*  The  white  wines  of  Champagne  do  not 
admit  of  being  mixed  with  any  but  those 
of  their  own  growth.  The  wines  of  Ay 
are  sometimes  mixed  with  those  of  Cra- 
mant,  Avize,  Oger,  and  M^nil,  to  produce 
the  gas  more  favorably ;  and  the  makers 
in  those  places  have  recourse  to  that  of  Ay 
for  a  similar  purpose,  from  its  abounding 
in  the  saccharine  principle.  When  mix- 
tures take  place  in  some  districts  they  are 
made  simply  to  meet  the  taste  of  the  con- 
sumer. Wines  that  would  please  a  Paris- 
ian palate  would  not  be  drank  at  Frank- 
fort. These  mixtures  are  called  assort- 
ments. They  take  place  in  the  first  mak- 
ing of  the  wine,  by  purchases  from  other 
growths ;  it  is  done  very  soon  after  the 
wine  is  made.  For  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing wine  to  perfection  in  this  way,  many 
makers  have  their  cellar- vats,  denominated 
foudreSf  which  will  contain  from  30  to  100 
hectolitres  each. 

'^Mixtures  are  not  often  made  of  the  ef- 
fervescing wines.  They  generally  remain 
the  pure  production  of  the  spots  the  names 
of  which  they  bear. 

"  The  red  wines  are  differently  assorted. 
The  maker  often  mingles  the  productions 
of  his4>est  wines  together.  The  dealer  in 
the  white  wines,  who  happens  to  be  the 
proprietor  of  vineyards,  buys  red  wines  of 
the  third  class,  strong  in  color  and  pure  in 
taste,  which  he  mingles  with  his  wines  of 
the  fourth  and  fifth  of  his  white  pressings, 
thus  ameliorating  them .  Experience  teach- 
es the  maker  of  red  wines,  two  or  three 
years  in  wood  and  weak  in  quality,  that  it 
is  a  useful  custom  to  mingle  with  each 
piece  ten  or  twelve  litres  of  very  gener- 
ous wine  from  the  South,  which  improves 
them  and  adds  to  their  body. 

"The  gray  Champagne  wine  is  obtain- 
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ed  by  treading  the  grapes  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  before  they  are  submitted  to  the 
press.  A  rose-colored  wine  is  obtained  by 
continuing  this  process  a  longer  period; 
but  in  the  arrondissement  of  Rheims  the 
rose-colored  wines  are  the  only  ones  of  the 
second  quality,  li^tly  tinged  with  a  smaD 
quantity  of  very  strong  red  wine,  or  with 
a.  few  drops  of  Uqnor  made  at  Fismes  from 
elder-berries.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
both  the  taste  and  quality  of  the  ¥rine  are 
injured  by  this  mixture.  Indeed,  no  one 
who  knows  what  the  wines  are  at  all  would 
drink  rose-colored  Champagne  if  he  could 
obtain  the  other  kinds. 

*'  In  Haut-Mame  a  rose-colored  wine  is 
made,  called  tocanne  in  the  country.  The 
must  is  racked  after  being  twenty-four 
hours  in  the  vat.  White  wine  is  also  made 
there  with  the  red  grape,  which  is  pressed 
without  treading,  and  the  must  thrown 
into  the  Tat.  The  pineau  plant  is  used. 
The  wine  made  at  Montsaugeon  will  keep 
many  years  in  bottle.  The  price  of  the 
best  kind  is  thirty-five  francs  the  hecto- 
litre. 

*'  The  red  wines  of  Champagne  are  little 
known  in  England  and  the  United  States. 
Verzy,  Verzenay,  Mailly,  and  St.  Basle, 
near  Rheims,  produce  what  are  caUed  the 
mountain  wines.  They  are  of  excellent 
quality,  and  the  wines  of  Bouzy,  in  par- 
ticular, are  distinguished  by  great  delicacy 
of  flavor.  The  red  wines  of  Clos  de  St. 
Thierry,  a  league  fh)m  Rheims,  is  of  a 
quality  between  Burgundy  and  Cham- 
pagne, and  is  very  highly  esteemed  by  the 
connoisseur.  The  price  is  from  thirty  to 
sixty  francs  the  hectolitre.  Aubigny  pro- 
duces a  delicate  red  wine,  and  Montsau- 
geon a  red  wine  which  keeps  well  for  forty 
years,  though  of  a  very  delicate  quality. 

**It  is  useless  here  to  particularise  ev- 
ery variety  of  wine  produced  in  Cham- 
pagne. Some  classes  are  too  meagre  to 
attract  the  attention  of  foreigners,  while 
others  will  not  bear  exportation.  It  suf- 
fices to  remark  that  in  no  other  spot  on  the 
globe  is  the  art  of  making  wine  of  such  a 
delicate  flavor  so  well  understood;  and 
that  the  great  pains  taken,  and  the  labor 
requisite  to  bring  it  to  perfection,  added  to 
the  loss  in  the  process  of  effervescence,  and 
not  the  scarcity  of  the  grape,  as  some  pre- 
tend, are  the  causes  of  the  high  prices  of 
the  wines  in  comparison  with  other  sorts. 
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In  truth,  they  are  an  article  of  very  high- 
ly finished  manufacture." 

In  Epernay,  in  the  same  street,  and  ini«> 
mediately  opposite  the  house  where  Napo- 
leon slept  the  night  preceding  the  great 
battle  of  Montmirail,  lives  M.  Mo6t,  one 
of  the  largest  wine-merchants  in  the  world. 
Hb  cellars  run  under  the  streets,  and  gen^ 
erally  contain  five  or  six  thousand  pipes. 

From  Epernay  there  are  trains  running 
daily  to  the  ancient  city  of  Bheims,  which 
contains  a  population  of  50,000  inhabitants. 
Principal  hotel,  the  Lion  cP  Or,  Rheims  is 
noted  not  only  for  being  the  entrepot  for 
the  world-renowned  wines  of  Champagne, 
but  for  being  the  city  where  nearly  all  the 
kings  of  France  have  been  crowned  from 
the  time  of  Philip  Augustus.  It  ac* 
quired  this  honor  on  account  of  its  being 
the  depository  where  the  Samte  Ampouls  or 
holy  oil  was  kept.  Tradition  says  that  at 
the  time  St  Remy  was  about  to  baptize 
Clovis,  a  dove  flew  down  from  heaven 
with  a  flask  of  oil.  Although  this  was  at 
the  commencement  of  the  6th  century,  it 
contained  oil  sufficient  to  last  till  the  be- 
ginning of  the  19th,  when  it  was  broken 
to  pieces  by  a  Revolutionist  named  Rubl. 
Notwithstanding  this  fact,  it  was  resusci- 
tated, and  appeared  again  at  the  coronation 
of  Charles  X.  Rheims  retains  hardly  any 
remains  of  antiquity,  if  we  except  the  Ro- 
man gates,  Porta  Martis  and  Porta  Cererit, 
The  Abbey  Church  oiSt,  Bendy  founded  by 
Clovis  in  the  middle  of  the  6th  century, 
and  the  Cathedral^  which  dates  from  the 
middle  of  the  13th,  are  well  worth  seeing. 
The  last  stands  second  to  none  north  of  the 
Alps.  It  was  designed  by  Robert  de  Cour- 
cy ;  is  466  feet  long  by  121  in  height,  and 
contains  many  statues  and  monuments. 
One  of  the  most  important  ceremonies  that 
ever  occurred  within  its  noble  walls  was 
the  coronation  of  Charles  YII.,  which  event 
was  consummated  through  the  enthusiasm 
of  Joan  of  Arc.  She  stood  by  the  side  of 
the  king  while  he  was  being  anointed,  with 
her  ever-memorable  banner  unfurled  in 
her  hand,  the  spectators  gazing  in  wonder 
and  astonishment.  Rheims  was  taken  by 
the  Russians  in  1814,  but  they  were  soon 
repulsed  with  great  slaughter  by  Napoleon. 
This  was  his  last  great  victory.  Coll>ert, 
minister  of  Loub  XIV.,  was  bom  here.  It 
contains  a  fine  library,  and  a  large  number 
of  manufactures. 
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Chalon  wr  Marne,  containing  a  popula- 
tion of  15,000  inhabitants.  Principal  ho- 
tel, de  la  Haute  Mhre  Dieu.  It  is  noted 
for  containing  the  largest  wine-cellars  in 
France.  Its  Champagne  trade  makes  it 
still  quite  popular,  although  it  is  not  as 
much  so  as  in  years  gone  by.  The  cathe- 
dral, which  so  narrowly  escaped  being  al- 
most entirely  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  year 
1668,  is  now  a  specimen  of  both  modem 
and  ancient  architecture.  The  church  of 
Notre  Dame  is  decidely  the  finest  church 
here.  It  contains  various  monuments, 
and  specimens  of  ^ass  painted  three  centu- 
ries ago.  In  1793  mass  was  performed  al- 
most constantly  in  the  choir  during  the 
dedication  of  the  nave  to  the  Goddess  of 
Reason.  The  Promenade  du  Jard  is  situ- 
ated on  the  banks  of  the  Marne,  and  is 
planted  with  ash-trees  numbering  about 
2000.  The  cavalry  barracks  are  noted 
for  being  very  extensive.  The  immense 
Champagne  cellars  belonging  to  M.  Jac- 
queson  contain,  as  an  ordinary  thing,  some- 
thmg  like  4,000,000  of  bottles.  Before  the 
wine  is  properly  cleared  and  fit  for  use, 
each  bottle  is  passed  about  two  hundred 
times  through  the  workman's  hands. 

Loaded  wagons  pass  through  the  exca- 
vations in  the  chalk  rock,  the  galleries  of 
which  are  six  miles  in  length. 

iVancy.— Principal  hotel,  Hdtel  de  France, 
It  contains  a  population  of  about  41,000  in- 
habitants. It  is  generally  thought  a  very 
pretty  town ;  is  clean  and  neat,  its  streets 
are  wide,  and  its  buildings  very  regular. 
Many  of  the  public  buildings  are  verj'fine, 
among  which  are  the  H6tel  de  Yille, 
Ev^he,  and  Theatre ;  these  are  among  the 
fine  buildings  which  surround  the  Place 
Boyai.  Two  handsome  fountains  and  a 
statue  of  Stanislas,  ex-king  of  Poland,  are 
among  the  attractive  objects.  The  king  re- 
sided in  Nancy  many  years  after  abdicating 
the  throne  of  Poland  in  1735,  and  remained 
until  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1766. 
The  triumphal  arch,  considered  very  hand- 
some, was  erected  in  honor  of  the  Dau- 
phin's birth,  and  to  celebrate  the  victories 
of  France  and  her  alliance  with  the  United 
States.  The  paintings  contained  in  the 
Mns^  de  la  VUle  are  by  a  native  of  Nancy, 
Jsabey,  A  specimen  of  the  flamboyant 
Gothic  architecture  stands  in  the  Grand 
Rue,  and  is  known  as  the  Palace  of  the 
Dukes  of  Lorraine,  The  Church  of  N,  D, 
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de  Bon  Secowrs  contains  the  toknb  of  Stan- 
islas, who  was  accidentally  burned  to  death 
by  his  clothes  taking  fire.  It  also  contains 
the  tomb  of  his  queen.  In  the  Church  of 
the  Cordeliers  are  tombs  of  Cardinal  de  Yau- 
d^mot,  Philippa  of  Gueldres,  considered 
fine  specimens  of  art.  We  also  find  the 
ChapeUe  Ducale  a  Rotonde,  erected  for  the 
Dukes  of  Lorraine,  and  intended  for  a  fu- 
neral chapel.  During  the  Revolution  the 
coffins  were  removed  and  thrown  into  the 
public  cemetery,  and  a  warehouse  repre- 
sented where  tiie  chapel  once  had  been. 
The  Church  of  Si,  Evere  has  become  old 
and  is  very  much  altered.  The  Last  Sup- 
per in  bas-relief  may  be  seen  behind  the 
altar.  One  hundred  men  were  hung  in 
the  tower  out  of  pure  revenge  for  the  death 
of  Suffron  du  Bachier,  who  was  put  to  death 
by  Charles  the  Bold :  the  one  hundred  were 
compelled  to  sufi^er  in  consequence  of  be- 
ing his  officers.  The  GcUe  of  St,  Jean  leads 
to  the  Croix  du  Due  de  Bourgogne,  It  was 
near  this  spot  the  body  of  Charles  the  Bold, 
perfectly  lifeless,  was  found  in  a  pond,  and 
a  statue  was  erected  in  memory  of  the 
event.  Nancy  is  particularly  noted  for 
its  manufacture  of  "plumetus"  embroid- 
ery, one  half  of  the  entire  population  being 
employed  upon  it.  i 

A  short  distance  from  Nancy  we  pass 
the  ancient  town  of  LwneviUe,  containing  a 
population  of  10,000  inhabitants,  celebra- 
ted only  for  being  the  place  where  the 
treaty  of  peace  between  France  and  Aus- 
tria was  signed  in  1801,  and  where  Francui, 
duke  of  Lorraine,  was  bom :  he  married 
Maria  Theresa,  and  became  founder  of  the 
imperial  house  of  Austria.  It  contains 
one  of  the  principal  cavalry  barracks  in 
France. 

Strcu^xmrg,  the  chief  city  in  the  depart- 
ment du  has  Bhin,  contains  nearly  70,000 
inhabitants.  The  principal  hotel,  and  one 
of  the  best  in  France,  is  Hdtel  de  Paris, 
Strasbourg,  although  belonging  to  France, 
is  essentially  a  German  town,  both  in  ap- 
pearance, and  in  the  language  and  costume 
of  the  lower  orders,  few  of  whom  speak 
French,  although  it  is  taught  in  all  the 
public  schools.  It  is  situated  about  1^ 
miles  from  the  Rhine,  which  is  crossed 
here  by  a  bridge  of  boats :  it  was  besieged 
and  taken  by  Louis  XIY.  in  1681,  since 
which  time  it  has  belonged  to  the  French. 
It  is  considered  one  of  the  strongest  for- 
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tresses  in  Frtince.  In  addition  to  its  forti- 
fications, there  are  sluices  constructed  by 
Yauban,  which,  when  opened,  will  flood 
the  country  for  miles  around.  The  arse- 
nal contains  1000  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
arms  for  150,000  men.  The  gates  of  Stras- 
bourg are  closed  at  10  o'clock  in  summer 
and  8  o'clock  in  winter,  but  travelers  are 
generally  admitted  at  all  times. 

The  principal  object  of  interest,  and  the 
one  to  which  travelers  first  resort  after 
their  arrival,  is  the  Cathedral  or  Munater. 
This  masterpiece  of  architecture  is  the 
work  of  Erwin  of  Steinbach,  and  continued 
after  his  death  by  his  son  and  daughter 
Sabina:  it  was  begun  in  1277,  and  finished 
in  1601 ;  John  Hultz,  of  Cologne,  com- 
pleted the  work.  Its  spire  is  remarkable 
for  being  the  highest  in  the  worlds  standing 
4^8  feet  above  the  level  of  the  cathedral 
floor :  it  is  25  feet  higher  than  the  Pjrramid 
of  Cheops  at  Cairo,  although  the  pyramid 
must  have  been  about  the  same  height, 
but  has  been  worn  away  by  the  action  of 
the  atmosphere,  the  sur&ce  of  its  top  being 
now  about  15  feet  in  diameter.  The  view 
from  the  top  of  the  spire  is  most  grand: 
the  windings  of  the  Rhine,  the  Yosges 
Mountains  of  France,  and  the  Black  For- 
est of  Grermany,  the  scene  of  so  many  his- 
torical romances.  A  bird's-eye  view  of 
the  whole  panorama  will  well  reward  the 
adventurous  sight-seer;  adventurous  be- 
cause the  ascent  can  not  be  made  without 
some  danger,  and  requires  considerable 
nerve  and  steadiness  of  head.  The  stone- 
work is  so  very  open  that,  in  case  of  a  sud- 
den attack  of  giddiness  or  the  slipping  of 
the  foot,  the  body  might  pass  throut;h; 
there  have  been  several  such  cases.  Two 
thirds  of  the  way  up  there  is  a  watchman's 
station,  where  persons  live  to  keep  a  look- 
out for  fires :  here  the  visitors'  register  is 
kept,  and  you  can  purchase  prints,  plans, 
and  books  descriptive  of  the  cathedral. 
The  interior  is  rich  in  stained  glass,  but 
the  most  remarkable  object  of  interest  it 
contains  iS'  its  world-renowned  clock,  in- 
vented 300  years  ago.  It  would  require  a 
volume  to  describe  it.  When  you  visit  it, 
be  particular  to  be  present  at  12  o'clock 
precisely  as  that  is  the  only  time  during 
the  twelve  hours  when  the  cock  crows,  and 
all  the  images,  puppets,  etc.,  are  set  in  mo- 
tion. 

The  church  of  St.  Thomas  should  be  vis- 
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ited  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  mon- 
ument of  Marshal  Saxe  by  Pigalle,  erected 
to  the  memory  of  that  hero  by  his  sover- 
eign, Louis  XY.  It  is  considered  one  of 
the  finest  efforts  of  the  chisel.  This  church 
also  contains  two  bodies  in  glass  cases, 
said  to  be  those  of  the  Count  of  Nassau 
and  his  daughter;  the  flesh  and  clothes 
have  been  preserved  in  their  present  state 
for  over  100  years.  The  Public  Library^ 
which  contains  over  100,000  volumes,  is 
rich  in  its  collection  of  early  efforts  in  the 
art  of  printing,  amotig  which  are  Metelin's 
Bible,  printed  in  1466,  and  Cicero,  printed 
by  Faust  in  1465.  Guttenberg,  to  whom 
a  statue  by  David  has  been  erected  on 
Place  Guttenberg,  made  his  first  attempt 
at  printing  here  in  1435.  On  the  site  of 
the  present  Prefecture,  in  the  middle  of 
the  14th  century,  2000  Jews  were  burned 
to  death,  accused  of  having  poisoned  the 
fountains  and  wells,  which  gave  rise  to 
the  plague  which  at  that  time  desolated 
the  city. 

Strasbourg  is  noted  for  the  celebrated 
Pates  defois  grcu,  made  from  the  liver  of 
geese.  They  are  fed  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  liver  grows  to  an  unnatural  size ; 
it  often  weighs  three  pounds  when  the 
goose  is  killed. 

Steamers  descend  the  Rhine  daily  to 
Mayence  in  ten  hours.  Omnibuses  con- 
vey you  to  the  railway  station  at  Kehl, 
where  your  passport  and  baggage  is  exam- 
ined. From  thence  to  Baden-Baden  the 
time  is  four  hours. 

ROUTE  No.  11. 

From  Paris  to  Cologne,  hy  Compiegne,  St. 
Quenfinf  Charleroi,  Namur,  Liege,  and  Aia> 
la-ChapeiUe,  Tnuns  daily  <  time  12  hours. 
Fare,  first  class,  69  f. ;  second,  43  f.  Yon 
change  cars  at  Charleroi  for  Brussels. 
This  is  the  quickest  and  most  direct  route 
for  Belgium  and  Holland. 

Compi^ffne,  beautifully  situated  on  the  ^ 
banks  of  the  Oise,  contains  10,000  inhab- 
itants. Hotels,  La  Cloche  and  Soleil  <f  Or. 
This  town  is  noted  for  its  being  one  of  the 
favorite  residences  of  the  French  kings. 
Its  forest  occupies  an  area  of  over  30,000 
acres.  The  Royal  Palace  is  magnificently 
furnished,  and  contains  some  very  fine  pic- 
tures and  statuar}'.  It  was  erected  by 
Louis  XY.,  but  was  thoroughly  renovated 
and  additions  made  by  Napoleon,  who  h^B 
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received  his  bride,  Maria  Louise.  Com- 
pi^gne  was  once  a  fortified  town,  but  is  so 
no  longer.  It  was  endeavoring  to  enter 
the  town  gatej  after  having  made  a  sally 
on  the  besiegers,  that  Joan  of  Arc  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  handed  over  to  John 
of  Luxembourg,  who  sold  her  to  the  En- 
glish. The  Tour  de  la  Pucelle  marks  the 
spot,  A  most  lovely  excursion  may  be 
made  to  the  pretty  village  of  Pierrefondgy 
distance  6  miles;  it  is  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  and  quiet  retreats  in  France,  and 
contains  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle. 

Noyon,  a  town  of  7000  inhabitants,  con- 
tains a  fine  old  cathedral  of  the  12th  cen- 
tury, but  is  principally  noted  for  being  the 
birthplace  of  John  Calvin,  the  great  re- 
former; he  was  the  son  of  a  notary  of 
Noyon. 

From  here  you  can  take  a  diligence  to 
visil;  the  state  prison  of  Ham^  rendered 
famous  by  its  being  the  place  where  the 
present  Emperor  of  France  was  confined 
for  six  years.  We  have  described  the  cir- 
cumstance in  his  biography.  The  walls 
are  36  feet  thick,  and  the  donjon  100  high ; 
strangers  are  not  admitted. 

St.  QuerUin  contains  27,000  inhabitants. 
Hotel  du  Cygne  the  best.  It  is  a  manufac- 
turing town,  prettily  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Somme.  The  principal  manufac- 
ture is  that  of  linen  cloths.  The  cathedral 
is  one  of  the  finest  in  northern  France. 
St.  Quentin  is  celebrated  for  the  great  bat- 
tle fought  between  the  French  and  Span- 
ish troops  in  1557.  Queen  Mar}'  having 
dispatched  a  large  force,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  to  assist 
her  husband,  Philip  II.,  the  town  was  car- 
ried after  the  eleventh  assault ;  the  inhab- 
itants were  treated  with  great  cruelty  for 
the  vigorous  defense  they  had  made. 

Cambrai,  a  manufacturing  town  of  20,000 
inhabitants,  situated  on  the  Scheldt  Ho- 
tel de  V Europe,  Archbishop  F^n^lon,  au- 
thor of  "Telemachus,"  was  buried  here. 
His  coffin  was  torn  from  the  grave  by  the 
demons  of  the  Revolution,  and  melted  to 
make  bullets.  There  is  a  very  fine  mon- 
ument erected  to  his  memory  in  the  new 
church,  built  on  the  site  of  the  old  cathe- 
dral, which  was  razed  to  the  ground  by  the 
Revolutionists.  The  article  known  in  En- 
gland and  the  United  States  as  ^*  cambric'* 
is  named  from  this  town,  being  manufac- 
ttnred  here.      Cambrai  was  taken  by  the 


English  in  1815.  It  is  noted  also  for  the 
treaty  of  peace  signed  here  between  Charles 
V.  and  Francis  I. ;  also  for  the  League  con- 
cocted against  the  Republic  of  Venice. 

Previous  to  our  arriving  at  Charleroi, 
we  pass  the  Jeumont  station,  where  bag- 
gage is  examined  coming  from  Belgium ; 
the  next  station  is  EsqueHne,  where  baggage 
and  passports  are  examined  going  to  Bel- 
gium. 

Charleroi,  the  first  Belgian  fortress  on 
the  line  of  defense  toward  France ;  popu- 
lation, including  suburbs,  20,000.  It  is 
one  of  the  busiest  and  most  thriving  places 
in  Belgium.  The  coal-fields  in  the  vicin- 
ity employ  over  10,000  men;  7000  are 
employed  making  nails;  and  the  glass- 
works are  the  largest  in  Belgium.  Coal, 
founderies,  fhmaces,  and  smoke  surround 
you  in  every  direction.  Charleroi  was 
founded  by  Charles  II.  of  Spain,  and 
named  after  him.  Its  fortifications  were 
destroyed  by  the  French  in  1795,  but  re- 
stored in  1816  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Namur,  the  Sheffield  oi  Belgium,  con- 
tains 24,000  inhabitants.  HStelde  Holland 
best.  It  is  beautifully  situated  at  the 
junction. of  the  Sambre  and  Mouse,  but 
contains  few  objects  of  interest  to  attract 
the  notice  of  travelers.  Should  they  stop, 
the  fortifications  and  citadel  are  well  worth 
a  visit,  as  is  the  handsome  Cathedral  of 
St.  AvJbin,  It  contains  the  mausoleum  of 
Don  John  of  Austria,  the  hero  and  con- 
queror of  Lepanto. 

Liege^  situated  at  the  junction  of  the 
Ourthe  and  Mouse,  contains  over  80,000 
inhabitants.  It  has  several  good  hotels, 
among  which  are  H,  de  BeUevue,  H.  de 
rEurope,  and H.d'Angkterre.  Everything 
in  and  about  Liege  proclaims  it  a  manu- 
facturing city.  It  is  the  Pittsburg  of  Bel- 
gium. Foremost  among  its  manufactures 
are  fire-arms,  over  600,000  being  yearly 
made  here.  It  contains  also  a  royal  can- 
non foundery,  manufactures  of  spinning- 
machines  and  cutler}'.  Liege  was  ancient- 
ly an  imperial  free  city,  governed  by  bish- 
ops, who  held  the  rank  of  independent 
princes,  Arom  the  10th  century  down  to  the 
French  invasion  of  1794.  Although  there 
are  still  some  twenty  churches  remaining, 
the  number  was  four  times  as  great  in  the 
middle  of  the  16th  century.  The  princi- 
pal religious  edifice  is  the  Cathedral,  which 
dates  back  to  the  10th  century.  It  con- 
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tains  some  very  good  paintings.  The 
carving  of  the  oakien  pulpit  is  very  mag- 
nificently execated.  The  Church  of  St, 
Jacques  is  most  elaborately  painted  and 
gilt,  and  its  painted  glass  is  considered  the 
very  perfection  of  the  art.  The  Palais  de 
Justice,  formerly  the  bishop's  palace,  erect- 
ed in  the  early  part  of  the  16tii  century  by 
Bishop  Erard  de  la  Marck,  a  descendant 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  William  de  la  Marck, 
who  figures  in  his  ^'Quentin  Durward," 
the  scene  of  which  is  laid  at  Liege.  The 
watch-tower  that  rises  above  the  Pakds  is 
now  used  as  a  prison.  The  University,  a 
very  beautiful  edifice,  erected  in  1817, 
contains  a  Museum,  in  which  is  stored  a 
fine  collection  of  fossil  ftrams  found  in  the 
neighborhood.  There  is  also  a  fine  botan- 
ical garden  attached.  Outside  the  walls, 
in  the  midst  of  very  elegant  grounds,  there 
is  a  casino,  in  which  balls  are  given. 
Strangers  are  freely  admitted.  We  would 
strongly  recommend  the  traveler,  if  he 
have  not  read  Quentin  Durward,  to  do  so 
ere  he  visits  liege,  and  when  in  the  bish- 
op's palace  he  may  recognize  much  in  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  novel.  It  is  asserted  by 
some  writers  that  Sir  Walter  never  visited 
Liege,  but  it  seems  hard  to  reconcile  that 
statement  with  his  very  accurate  descrip- 
tions. 

A  short  distance  to  the  right  of  liege  is 
the  watering-place  of  Spa,  near  the  Prus- 
sian frontier.  It  was  at  one  time  the  first 
watering-place  of  Europe,  but  sadly  run 
down  in  quality,  Baden-Baden,  Wiesbaden, 
and  Ems  having  superseded  it.  Still,  it  is 
well  worth  an  excursion.  The  number  of 
permanentinhabitants  is  about  4500.  Prin- 
cipal hotels,  H.  S  Orange,  H,  de  Flandre, 
H,  de  BeUetme,  H,  de  York,  H,  de  Pays-Bas, 
Prices,  as  a  general  thing,  average  low. 
Table  d'hote,  8}  f. ;  t&ir  room,  3  f. ;  break- 
fast, 2  f. — about  $1  70  per  day. 

The  water  of  Spa  is  considered  efiSca- 
cious  in  cases  of  bilious  and  nervous  dis- 
orders. Its  medicinal  properties  consist 
in  the  admixture  of  iron,  salt,  and  car- 
bonic acid.  The  principal  spring  is  call- 
ed the  Povhon,  It  is  situated  under  a 
very  pretty  colonnade  in  the  centre  of  the 
town.  Visitors  repair  to  tluus  spring  as 
early  in.  the  morning  as  6  o'clock,  take 
their  first  drink,  then  promenade  back- 
ward and  forward,  drinking  every  ten  min- 
utes, until  9  o'clock ;  in  the  mean  time  a 
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band  discourses  most  eloquent  music.  They 
then  return  to  their  hotel,  dress  for  break- 
fast, after  which  time  the  terrible  Red. vie 
opens.  This  is  the  principal  gambling- 
house.  It  includes  also  a  caf4-room,  thea- 
tre, and  ballroom.  The  rooms  are  open  to 
every  person,  and  nearly  every  person  en- 
joys the  privilege.  The  visitor  is  not  ex- 
pected to  play  unless  he  wishes,  and  not 
one  half  of  them  do;  yet  many  persons 
throw  down  a  Napoleon,  and  lose  or  win  it, 
that  would  be  horrified  at  entering  a  gam- 
bling-room in  his  own  country.  The  Bishop 
of  Liege  was  the  former  owner,  or  at  least 
a  partner,  in  the  gambling-houses  of  Spa, 
and  derived  from  them  a  large  revenue. 
The  play  is  fair,  a  liberal  percentage  being 
in  favor  of  the -banks.  Those  who  do  not 
wish  to  play  or  look  on  take  pony  rides  to 
the  other  springs,  some  distance  from  the 
town.  The  price  of  a  pony  for  the  trip  is 
3  f. ;  for  the  whole  day,  6  f. ;  for  a  carriage 
to  the  springs,  8  f.  There  are  horse-races 
in  August,  and  hounds  are  kept.  There 
are  several  fine  promenades  in  and  about 
the  town. 

Eight  miles  ftom  Spa  is  the  ruined  cas- 
tle of  les  Quatre  Fils  Aymon,  the  former  res-^ 
idence  of  *'  the  Boar  of  Ardennes,"  Wil- 
liam de  la  Marck,  one  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
characters  in  Quentin  Durward,  who  slew 
the  Archbishop  of  Liege.  Spa  is  celebra- 
ted for  the  manufacture  of  wooden  toys. 

Verviers,  a  town  of  80,000  inhabitants, 
contains  nothing  but  weavers  and  dyers ; 
46,000  in  the  town  and  suburbs  are  em- 
ployed in  making  the  doth  of  Verviers, 
#20,000,000  in  value  being  manufactured 
here  annuall}'.  The  traveler  is  detained 
at  the  station  a  considerable  time,  to  exam- 
ine baggage  preparatory  to  entering  Prus- 
sia. At  Aix-la-Chapelle  the  passports  are 
examined. 

Aix4a^Chapelk  (in  Rhenish  Prussia),  the 
birthplace  of  Chiurlemagne,  is  a  city  of 
60,000  inhabitants.  It  is  well  supplied 
with  good  hotels,  chief  among  which  are 
NueUen^s  Hotel,  H,  Grand  Monarque,  H» 
SEmperewr,  and  Couronne  Iny^eriale :  rates 
about  the  same  as  Spa, 

Aix-la-Chapelle  was' 'named  after  **the 
chapel' '  erected  by  Charlemagne.  It  stood 
on  the  site  of  the  present  cathedral  or 
minster,  and  was  intended  as  a  place  of 
burial  for  himself  and  descendants.  It 
was  consecrated  by  Pope  Leo  III.,  assist- 
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ed  by  866  bishops  and  archbishops.  The 
church  was  destroyed  by  the  Normans  in 
the  10th  century.  The  present  edilice,  how- 
ever, is  one  of  the  oldest  in  £urope,  and 
is  unequaled  in  the  number  and  value  of 
the  relics  it  contains,  some  of  which  are 
only  shown  once  in  seven  years,  when 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  infatuated  mor- 
tils  make  pilgrimages  to  see  them.  They 
wore  presented  to  Charlemagne  by  the 
Grand  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem.  They  con- 
sist of  the  swaddling-clothes  in  which  the 
Savior  was  wrapped,  the  scarf  he  wore  at 
the  Crucifixion  4potted  with  blood,  a  cot- 
ton robe  worn  by  the  Virfdn  at  the  Na- 
tivity, and  the  cloth  on  which  the  head  of 
John  the  Baptist  was  laid.  These,  with 
numerous  presents  of  great  value  present- 
ed by  diff^ent  German  emperors,  are  de- 
posited in  a  silver  vase  of  great  cost,  and, 
as  we  before  remarked,  are  shown  only 
every  seven  years :  1860  was  the  last  time. 

There  are  also  numerous  other  relics, 
considered  not  of  as  much  importance,  but 
guarded  with  jealous  care.  It  requires  a 
fee  of  one  dollar  to  make  the  guardian  ex- 
pose them ;  the  principal  of  which  are,  a 
locket  of  the  Virgin's  hair,  and  a  piece  of 
the  true  cross,  both  of  which  Charlemagne 
wore  round  his  neck  when  he  died  and  in 
the  grave ;  the  leathern  girdle  of  Christ ; 
the  bones  of  St.  Stephen ;  the  cord  which 
bound  the  rod  which  smote  the  Savior;  a 
piece  of  Aaron's  rod,  and  the  arm-bone  of 
the  Emperor  Charlemagne.  All  the  em- 
perors and  empresses  of  Germany  for  over 
700  years  swore  on  these  relics  at  their 
coronation.  Under  the  centre  of  the  dome 
is  a  slab  of  marble,  on  which  are  inscribed 
the  words  "Carfojiw^no,"  pointing  out  the 
position  of  his  tomb.  A  full  mass  is  chant- 
ed in  the  Cathedral  every  Sunday  at  10 
o'clock  A.M. 

The  ffdtel  de  ViUe  is  an  imposing  build- 
ing of  the  14th  century,  standing  on  the 
site  of  the  palace  where  Charlemagne  was 
bom.     It  is  particularly  celebrated  for 


the  congresses  held  there — that  of  1748, 
when  a  general  peace  was  signed  by  all 
the  crowned  heads  of  Europe,  and  that  of 
1818,  when  the  Emperors  of  Russia  and 
Austria,  and  the  Ring  of  Prussia,  in  addi- 
tion to  deputies  from  Louis  XYIII.  and 
George  IV.,  here  assembled.  After  this 
Congress,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  which  had  been 
annexed  by  Napoleon,  was  ceded  to  the 
King  of  Prussia,  in  whose  possession  it 
has  since  remained.  In  the  centre  of  the 
market-place  stands  a  fine  bronze  eques- 
trian figure  of  Charlemagne. 

The  springs  of  Aix  are  celebrated  for 
their  efiScacy  in  the  cure  of  rheumatism, 
gout,  and  cutaneous  diseases.  The  tem- 
perature is  130^  F.  At  the  fountain  of 
Elisa  there  is  a  caf(6,  drinking-room,  and 
restaurant.  A  band  plays  from  7  to  8 
o'clock,  and  the  process  of  time-killing  is 
much  the  same  as  that  described  at  Spa, 
with  the  exception  of  the  gambling,  which 
was  prohibited  here  in  1854.  The  Kur- 
hceusy  at  which  place  weekly  balls  are  giv- 
en, is  a  splendid  suite  of  rooms.  For  the 
accommodation  of  visitors,  there  is  a  read- 
ing-room supplied  with  reviews,  and  all 
the  magazines  and  foreign  newspapers,  for 
the  use  of  which  visitors  remaining  any 
length  of  time  pay  a  small  monthly  suV 
scription  fee. 

The  manufactures  of  Aix  are  very  ex- 
tensive, in  proportion  to  the  population  of 
the  town,  chief  among  which  is  the  manu- 
facture of  cloth,  steam-engines  and  spin- 
ning-machinery, looking-glasses  and  em- 
broidery. 

Borcette,  a  small  town  some  three  miles 
distant,  is  more  retired,  and  less  expensive 
for  persons  taking  the  waters. 

We  now  arrive  at  Cologne^  which  will 
be  described  in  our  tour  of  the  Rhine. 
Here  we  conclude  Tour  No.  11.  Return- 
ing from  Cologne  to  Paris,  we  commence 
Tour  No.  12,  from  Paris  through  Belgium, 
Holland,  Prussia,  Austria,  to  Italy  ending 
at  Genoa. 
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From  Paris  io  Vienna^  via  Charlerois, 
Brussels,  Antwerp,  Rotterdam,  the  Hague, 
Amsterdam,  Minden,  Hanover,  Brunswick, 
Berlin,  Dresden,  and  Prague ;  ifrom  Prague 
to  Vienna,  Trieste,  Venice,  Padua,  Vicen- 
za,  Verona,  Brescia,  Bergamo,  Milan  to 
Genoa, 

From  Paris  to  Charlerois  is  described  in 
Route  11.  Having  now  entered  the  king- 
dom of  Belgium,  we  shall  devote  a  few 
pages  to  a  description  of  the  history,  man- 
ners and  customs,  and  resources  of  that 
kingdom : 

Belgium  is  situated  between  France 
and  Holland,  and  has  been  established 
since  the  separation  of  its  provinces  from 
those  of  Holland  by  the  Revolution  of 
1330.  Its  territory  is  small  compared  with 
that  of  the  great  European  states,  being 
only  about  one  eighth  of  that  of  Great 
Britain,  while  its  population  but  little  ex- 
ceeds four  millions.  However,  the  import- 
ant position  the  country  has  occupied  in 
the  political,  military,  commercial,  and  ag- 
ricultural history  of  Europe — ^its  former  ce- 
lebrity in  manufactures  and  the  fine  arts, 
and  its  present  rapid  progress  in  every  in- 
dustrial pursuit  and  social  improvement, 
give  it  a  peculiar  interest.  Its  climate  is 
less  chilly  and  damp,  and  more  favorable 
to  health  than  that  of  Holland ;  but  it  is 
certainly  humid  compared  with  France 
and  Germany,  and  may  be  considered  very 
similar  to  that  of  England,  except  that  it 
is  still  subject  to  more  frequent  variations, 
with  a  tendency  to  excess. 

During  the  time  of  Ciesar,  the  natives 
of  Belgium  were  considered  the  least  civ- 
ilized and  most  courageous  of  all  the  Gallic 
nations.  They  had  cities  surrounded  by 
lofty  stone  walls  and  fortified  gates,  re- 
quiring the  use  of  the  Roman  battering- 
rams  and  moving  towers.  Their  armies 
contained  troops  of  cavalry.  The  country 
produced  supplies  of  com,  and  abundant 
herds  of  cattle.  The  people  consisted  of 
two  classes,  chiefs  and  slaves.  Druidism 
from  Britain  was  universallj'  predominant. 
Flanders  was  occupied  by  the  Menapii  and 
Morini,  Brabant  by  the  Aduatici,  Hai- 
nault  and  Namur  by  the  Nervii  (who  ex- 
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celled  in  desperate  courage),  and  Luxem- 
burg and  Limburg  by  the  Eburones,  etc. 
In  the  great  confederacy  of  these  clans 
against  the  Romans,  they  levied  about 
120,000  fighting  men,  60,000  of  whom  were 
reduced  by  C»sar  to  600  in  his  battle  with 
the  Nervii  near  Namur,  and  of  the  Aduati- 
ci he  sold  53,000  for  slaves  on  taking  the 
town  of  Tongres.  In  stature. and  bulk 
they  surpassed  the  Romahs,  whom  they 
fiercely  encountered,  and  nearly  destroyed 
Caesar's  army  of  the  best  disciplined  troops 
in  the  world. 

The  highland  tribes  soon  became  amal- 
gamated with  their  Roman  conquerors, 
adopted  their  manners  and  language,  and, 
during  the  long  dominion  of  Rome  in  those 
regions,  they  served  in  her  armies,  and 
were  greatly  distinguished  for  their  intre- 
pidity ;  so  that  many  of  Caesar's  subsequent 
victories,  especially  that  of  Pharsalia,  were 
decided  by  the  cavalry  and  light  infantry 
of  Belgium.  The  lowland  people,  on  the 
contrary,  continued  faithful  to  their  an- 
cient manners,  customs,  and  langua^g^e,  and 
sought  only  to  secure  national  independ- 
ence by  maritime  commerce  and  agricul- 
tural industry.  Pliny,  who  speaks  from 
personal  observation,  says  that,  in  his  time, 
their  fruits  were  abundant  and  excellent. 

In  the  3d,  4th,  and  5th  centuries,  the 
character  of  the  Belgic  population  was 
greatly  changed  by  successive  invasions 
of  Salian  Franks  from  the  North,  whose 
progress  westward  terminated  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Prankish,  or  French  em- 
pire in  Gaul,  and  under  whose  dominion 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  Ardennes 
were  either  destroyed  or  reduced  to  slavery. 

Christianity  was  introduced,  and  mon- 
asteries were  founded  in  the  immense  for- 
ests and  solitudes  of  the  higher  countr}^ 
where  the  French  nobles  visited  only  for 
the  sake  of  hunting  bears.  The  maritime 
lowland  descendants  of  the  Menapii,  now 
blended  with  Saxons  and  Frisians,  and 
known  by  the  name  of  Flemings,  continued 
to  prosper  in  commerce  and  agriculture. 

In  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  A.D.  800, 
the  physical  state  of  the  country  had  be- 
come much  improved.  In  the  west  em- 
bankments were  raised  against  the  en- 
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croachments  of  the  sea,  and  in  the  east 
large  tracts  of  forest  were  cleared ;  but  the 
fierce  and  valiant  warriors,  who  formerly 
occupied  the  soil,  weire  succeeded  by  an 
abject  race  of  serfs,  who  cultivated  the  do- 
mains of  haughty  lords  and  imperious 
priests.  The  clergy  enjoyed  immense  pos- 
sessions :  14,000  families  of  vassals  belong- 
ed to  the  single  abbey  of  Nivelle,  and  the 
income  of  the  abbey  of  Alore  exceeded 
1,300,000  dollars. 

The  Flemings  formed  associations  called 
Gilden  (the  English  guilds)  for  protection 
against  the  despotic  violence  of  the  Franks, 
as  well  as  for  social  assistance.  These 
were  the  origin  of  all  the  ancient  munici- 
pal corporations,  and  within  a  century  aft- 
er the  time  of  Charlemagne  Flanders  was 
covered  with  corporate  towns.  At  the  end 
of  the  9th  century,  the  Normans,  that  is, 
■  rapacious  inhabitants  of  Denmark,  Sweden, 
and  Norway,  commenced  a  series  of  pirat- 
ical irruptions  into  Belgium,  and  continued 
to  plunder  and  devastate  the  whole  coun- 
try during  150  years. 

In  1070  Flemish  maritime  commerce 
had  made  great  progress  with  Spain  and 
England,  from  whence  wool  was  largely 
imported.  Woolen  stuffs  and  herring-'fish- 
ery  were  the  principal  sources  of  wealth, 
with  com,  salt,  and  jewelry. 

The  men  of  Flanders  were  so  highly  re- 
puted for  martial  spirit,  that  many  foreign 
sovereigns  obtained  them  to  form  their 
best  troops.  They  constituted  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  Norman  armj^  in  the  con- 
quest of  England ;  and  a  Flemish  princess, 
daughter  of  Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders, 
and  wife  of  William  the  Conqueror,  em- 
broidered with  her  own  hands  the  celebra- 
ted tapestrj'  of  Bayeux,  which  represents 
the  whole  history  of  that  event. 

The  country  had  long  been  divided  into 
provinces,  belonging  to  different  families, 
and  governed  by  different  laws.  Hence 
the  counties  or  earldoms  of  Flanders,  Na- 
mur,  and  Hainault ;  the  duchies  of  Brabant, 
Limbourg,  and  Luxembourg;  the  princi- 
pality of  Liege;  the  marquisate  of  Ant- 
werp ;  and  the  seigniory  of  Mechlin. 

At  the  end  of  the  11th  century,  when  all 
the  states  except  Flanders  were  reduced 
by  the  fierce  quarrels  of  the  feudal  lords 
and  prince  bishops  to  a  cheerless  waste  of 
bondage,  the  fanatical  frenzy  of  the  Cru- 
sades induced  many  of  the  nobles  to  part 


with  lands,  and  to  grant  great  privileges 
and  political  powers  in  order  to  obtain  the 
means  of  equipping  armies  to  fight  the 
Saracen.  Their  wealthy  vassals,  the  Flem- 
ish burghers,  were  thus  enabled  to  purchase 
independence  and  a  jurisdiction  of  their 
own.  They  consequently  formed  them- 
selves into  communes,  elected  bailiffs,  di- 
rected their  own  affairs,  and  built  magnifi- 
cent town  halls,  with  huge  belfries,  as 
temples  and  trophies  of  their  liberties. 

The  people,  conscious  of  their  power, 
graduall}'  extorted  from  their  rulers  so 
many  concessions  that  the  provinces  form- 
ed, in  reality,  a  democracy,  and  were  only 
nominally  subject  to  the  monarch  of  France 
and  his  nobles. 

When  the  rest  of  Europe  was  subject  to 
despotism,  the  court  of  the  Counts  of  Flan- 
ders was  the  chosen  residence  of  liberty, 
civilization,  and  useful  knowledge;  and 
when  the  ships  of  other  nations  scarcely 
ventured  beyond  the  sight  of  land,  those 
of  the  Flemish  merchant  traversed  the 
ocean,  and  Bruges  and  Antwerp  possessed 
all  the  conmierce  and  wealth  of  the  north 
of  Europe. 

In  this  state  the  provinces  long  con- 
tinued, until  they  came  under  the  domin- 
ion of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  about  the 
middle  of  the  loth  century.  Previous  to 
this  event  we  find  only  disconnected  duch- 
ies, counties,  lordships,  and  towns,  with  in- 
numerable rights,  claims,  and  privileges, 
advanced  and  enforced  now  by  subjects 
and  vassals  against  each  other  or  against 
their  lords,  and  now  by  lord  and  vassal 
against  the  monarch,  without  the  expres- 
sion of  any  collective  idea  of  Belgium  as  a 
nation. 

Under  the  Borgundian  dynasty  the  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  towns  of  the 
Low  Country  enjoyed  a  remarkable  pros- 
perity. The  famous  Order  of  the  Golden 
Fleece  was  instituted  in  1430,  and,  before 
the  end  of  the  15th  century,  the  city  of 
Ypres  had  4000  looms,  and  the  city  of  Ghent 
50,000  weavers. 

Bruges  and  Antwerp  were  the  great 
marts  of  the  commercial  world,  and  con- 
tained about  200,000  inhabitants.  In  the 
Flemish  court  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundj', 
named  Philip  the  Good,  about  1455,  luxu- 
rious living  was  carried  to  a  foolish  and 
vicious  excess.  The  wealthy  were  clad  in 
gorgeous  velvets,  satins^  and  jewelry,  and 
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their  banquets  were  given  with  almost  in- 
credible splendor.  This  luxury  produced 
depravity  and  crime  to  such  an  extent  that 
in  one  year  1400  murders  were  committed 
in  Ghent  in  the  gambling-houses  and  other 
resorts  of  debauchery.  The  arts  were  cul- 
tivated with  great  success.  Van  Eyck  m- 
vented  the  beautiful  oil  colors  for  which 
the  Flemish  school  is  renowned.  Paint- 
ing on  glass,  polishing  diamonds,  lace 
tapestry,  and  chimes  were  also  invented  in 
Belgium  at  this  period.  Most  of  the  mag- 
nificent cathedrals  and  town  halls  in  the 
country  were  built  in  the  13th  and  14th 
centuries. 

History,  poetry,  and  learning  were  much 
cultivated ;  and  the  University  of  Louyain 
was  the  most  celebrated  in  Europe.  In 
1477,  Belgium  passed  under  the  dynasty 
of  the  empire  of  Austria ;  and,  after  many 
years  of  contest  between  the  despotic  Max- 
imilian and  the  democratic  Flemings,  the 
government,  in  1519,  descended  to  his 
grandson,  Charles  Y.,  King  of  Spain  and 
Emperor  of  Germany.  In  his  reign  the 
affluence  of  the  Flemish  burghers  attained 
its  highest  point. 

The  city  of  Ghent  contained  176,000  in- 
habitants, of  whom  100,000  were  employ- 
ed in  weaving  and  other  industrial  arts. 
Bruges  annually  exported  stuffs  of  En- 
glish and  Spanish  wool  to  the  value  of 
8,000, 000  florins.  The  Scheldt  at  Antwerp 
often  contained  2500  vessels  waiting  their 
turn  to  come  to  the  wharves.  Her  gates 
were  daily  entered  by  500  loaded  wag- 
ons, and  her  Exchange  was  attended  twice 
a  day  by  5000  merchants,  who  expended 
130,000  golden  crowns  in  a  single  banquet 
given  to  Philip,  son  of  Charles  V.  The 
value  of  the  wool  annually  imported  from 
England  and  Spain  exceeded  4,000,000 
pieces  of  gold.  This  amazing  prosperity 
experienced  a  rapid  and  fatal  decline  un- 
der the  malignant  tyranny  and  bigotry  of 
Philip  II.,  son  of  Charles  V.  The  doc- 
trines of  tlie  Protestant  Reformation  had 
found  very  numerous  adherents  in  Bel- 
gium. Lutheranism  was  preached  with 
frenzied  zeal  by  several  popular  fimatics, 
who  drew  around  them  crowds  amounting 
sometimes  to  10,000  or  15,000.  Parties  of 
Iconoclasts  also  appeared,  and  demolished 
the  ornamental  property  of  400  churches. 
Protestant  persecution  by  the  Inquisition 
had  been  commenced  by  Charles  Y.,  but 
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by  Philip  II.  it  was  established  in  its  most 
diabolical  extravagance.  He  filled  the 
country  with  Spanish  soldiers,  and  com- 
missioned the  Duke  of  Alva  to  extirpate 
without  mercy  every  Protestant  heretic  in 
Belgium. 

Volumes  have  been  written  to  describe 
the  proceedings  of  this  able  soldier  but 
sanguinary  persecutor,  who  boasted  that 
he  had  put  to  death  in  less  than  six  years 
18,000  men  and  women  by  the  sword,  the 
gibbet,  the  rack,  and  the  flames.  Ruin 
and  dread  of  death  in  its  most  hideous 
forms  drove  thousands  of  artisans  to  En- 
gland, where  they  introduced  the  manu- 
facturing skill  of  Bruges  and  Ghent.  Com- 
merce and  trade  in  Flanders  dMrindled 
away.  Many  of  the  rich  merchants  were  - 
reduced  to  beg  for  bread.  The  great  cities 
were  half  deserted,  and  forest  wolves  often 
devoured  the  scattered  inhabitants  of  des- 
olated villages. 

Belgium  remained  under  Spanish  do- 
minion until  the  memorable  victory  of 
RamUlies  in  1706,  after  which  it  was  sub- 
ject again  to  Austria;  and,  having  been 
several  times  conquered  by,  and  recon- 
quered from  the  French,  it  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1795  with  the  French  Republic, 
and  divided  into  departments.  By  this 
union  Belgium  secured  a  suppression  of 
all  the  old  feudal  privileges,  exemption 
from  all  territorial  contributions,  the  abo- 
lition of  tithes,  a  more  extensive  division 
of  real  property,  a  repeal  of  the  game-laws, 
an  admirable  registry  law,  a  cheap  system 
of  tax  collection,  the  advancement  of  ed- 
ucation in  central  schools  and  lyceums,  a 
uniform  system  of  legislation  for  the  crea- 
tion of  codes,  publicity  of  judicial  proceed- 
ings, trial  by  jury,  and  the  general  use  of 
the  French  language. 

In  the  centre  of  Belgium  was  fought  the 
great  battle  of  Waterloo  in  1815,  to  which 
event  we  will  allude  in  our  description  of 
Brussels,  remarking  that  Belgium  has  been 
often  the  scene  on  which  the  surrounding 
nations  have  settled  their  quarrels,  and  lias 
long  been  styled  the  cockpit  of  Europe. 

By  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  the  prov- 
inces of  Belgium  were  annexed  to  those  of 
Holland,  to  form  the  kingdom  of  the  Neth- 
erlands, which  existed  until  the  Revolu- 
tion in  1830,  when  Belgium  became  an  in- 
dependent nation.  Her  union  with  Hol- 
land was  one  of  convenience  on  the  part 
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of  those  bj  whom  it  was  negotiated,  and 
not  attributable  to  anj  congeniality  of  the 
people  joined  together,  who  differ  in  na^ 
tional  character,  in  religion,  and  in  lan- 
guage. The  Belgians  complained  of  be- 
ing forced  into  a  union  which  they  would 
not  have  sought,  and  that  its  terms  were 
unequal.  The  French  Revolution  which 
had  recently  transpired  excited  the  pre- 
disposition  to  insurrectionary  movement, 
and  the  result  was  a  declaration,  and  final- 
ly a  general  recognition  of  independence. 

Belgium  is  the  first  state  in  Europe  in 
which  a  general  system  of  raHways  has 
been  planned  and  executed  by  the  govern- 
ment at  the  public  cost;  and  certainly  it 
is  an  honorable  distinction  to  have  given 
the  first  example  of  such  a  national  and 
systematic  provision  of  the  means  of  rapid 
commtmication.  The  undertaking  was 
first  projected  in  1683,  and  the  object  pro- 
posed was  to  unite  the  principal  commer- 
cial towns  on  one  side  with  the  sea,  and 
on  the  other  with  the  frontiers  of  France 
and  Prussia.  In  this  respect  Belgium  is 
most  favorably  situated  for  the  experiment 
of  a  general  system  of  railroads. 

It  is  compact  in  form,  of  moderate  ex- 
tent, is  surrounded  on  three  of  its  sides 
by  active  commercial  nations,  and  6n  the 
fourth  by  the  sea,  from  which  it  is  separ- 
ated only  by  a  few  hours*  voyage  from 
England.  On  the  west  side  are  the  two 
'  lar.^  and  commodious  ports  of  Antwerp 
and  Ostend,  and  its  eastern  frontier  is  dis- 
tant only  a  few  leagues  from  the  Rhine, 
which  affords  a  connection  with  the  na- 
tions of  central  and  southern  Europe.  It 
is  therefore  in  possession  of  convenient 
markets  for  its  productions,  and  of  great 
facilities  for  an  extensive  transit  trade. 

That  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  low 
fates  is  beneficial  to  the  managers  of  rail- 
ways may  clearly  be  seen  in  the  fact  that, 
in  Belgium,  where  the  charges  are  only 
half,  or  a  third  of  those  in  England,  the 
proportion  of  the  population  who  travel  is 
five  times  greater ;  for,  according  to  official 
documents,  it  appears  that  the  number  of 
travelers  on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
line,  compared  with  the  population  of  lines 
along  its  course,  gives  one  trip  to  each  per- 
son a  year ;  while  a  similar  comparison  of 
the  travelers  and  population  on  the  line 
between  Antwerp  and  Brussels  shows  the 
average  number  of  trips  of  each  individual 


to  be  five.  Since  the  establishment  of 
railway  communication  between  these  two 
cities,  and  the  consequent  reduction  of  the 
expense  of  traveling  to  one  half  the  previ- 
ous charges  on  the  common  road,  the  in- 
tercourse has  become  nearly  ten  times 
greater,  and  it  appears  that  the  difference 
is  mainly  occasioned  by  the  poorer  classes 
being  enabled  to  &vail  themselves  of  this 
means  of  locomotion  both  for  business  and 
recreation;  an  advantage  of  which  the 
same  classes  in  England  are  unfortunately 
deprived  by  the  amount  of  railroad  fares 
being  kept  above  their  reach. 

The  Belgians  have  always  displayed  a 
passionate  fondness  for  social  liberty — an 
impatience  of  control  that  always  embroil- 
ed them  with  all  their  different  rulers,  and 
involved  them  in  ruinous  disasters  during 
many  successive  centuries.  Writers  of  all 
ages  agree  in  describing  the  Belgians  as 
the  most  restless,  unndy,  tumult-loving 
mortals  in  existence ;  always  treating  their 
best  rulers  the  worst,  while  the  bad  over- 
awed them.  In  the  history  of  no  other 
country  do  we  find  such  imbounded  liber- 
ty, with  such  an  invincible  disposition  to 
abuse  it. 

The  Flemish  burghers  no  sooner  eman- 
cipated themselves  from  the  despotism  of 
their  feudal  lords  than  jealousy  of  each 
other's  power  engaged  them  in  frequent 
and  fatal  hostilities;  so  that  "liberty," 
says  Mr.  Hallam,  "never  wore  a  more 
unamiable  countenance  than  among  these 
burghers,  who  abused  the  power  she  gave 
them  by  cruelty  and  insolence."  They 
confirmed  ever}'  compact  with  ceremoni- 
ous oaths,  and  then  broke  them  one  after 
another,  always  complaining  of  encroach- 
ments on  their  liberties ;  and  this  charac- 
teristic deficiency  of  good  foith  appears  to 
have  been  transmitted  to  the  present  de- 
scendants of  the  Belgians  of  the  Middle 
Ages. 

Music  and  dancing  are  very  favorite 
amusements,  especially  with  the  middle 
and  lower  classes.  On  every  fine  summer 
evening,  balls  are  given  at  the  tavern  gar- 
dens, which  are  numerous  in  the  outskirts 
of  every  large  town.  .  The  price  of  admis- 
sion varies  from  four  sous  to  a  franc. 

Musical  festivals  are  celebrated  every 

year  at  Bruges,  Ghent,  and  Antwerp,  bj' 

amateur  performers,  who  are  emulated  by 

enthusiastic   ambition  to  win  numerous 
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prizes,  which  are  awarded  to  the  best  per- 
formers. The  musical  skill  exhibited  on 
these  occasions  is  truly  astonishing,  and 
the  trial  of  the  comparative  ability  of  the 
natives  of  particular  localities  is  regarded 
with  intense  excitement,  which  is  manifest- 
ed by  marching  the  performers  to  the  con- 
test in  stately  processions,  accompanied  by 
party  banners  and  thousands  of  spectators. 
Music,  in  fact,  is  so  commonly  and  care- 
fully learned,  even  by  the  laboring  classes, 
that  the  harmony  of  the  airs  which^u*e 
sung  by  groups  of  peasants  while  at  work 
is  often  delightful  to  the  most  cultivated 
musical  ear.  The  national  taste  for  music 
is  strongly  manifested  in  the  numerous 
and  singularly  excellent  chimes  of  50  or 
100  bells,  called  carUhns,  which  are  placed 
in  the  church  steeples  and  towers  of  the 
town  halls ;  those  in  the  large  cities  are 
not  always  played  by  means  of  a  revolv- 
ing barrel  worked  by  machinery,  but  by 
keys  similar  to  those  of  an  organ,  though 
of  far  greater  dimensions.  The  perform- 
er,  an  accomplished  musician,  is  paid  a 
considerable  salary  for  amusing  the  citi- 
zens, during  an  hour  or  two  each  day, 
with  the  finest  musical  compositions.  His 
hands  are  cased  with  thick  leather,  and  the 
physical  force  required  is  so  severe  as  to 
exhaust  the  strength  of  a  powerful  man  in 
a  quarter  of  an  hour.  In  some  localities, 
the  different  chimes  are  so  numerous  as 
scarcely  to  leave  an  interval  of  silence  day 
or  night. 

The  manufactures  of  Belgium  employ 
an  immense  quantity  of  foreign  wool,  of 
which  the  annual  value  exceeds  fourteen 
million  francs.  It  is  imported  from  Sax- 
ony, Prussia,  Silesia,  Poland,  Bohemia, 
Hungary,  Moravia,  and  the  southern  pAv- 
inces  of  Russia.  The  annual  production 
of  the  indigenous  wool,  of  pure  and  mix- 
ed breeds,  scarcely  amounts  in  value  to 
200,000  francs.  Woolen  cloths  form  one 
of  the  most  important  branches  of  manu- 
facturing industry,  and  they  are  greatly 
superior  in  quality  to  those  produced  in 
France.  The  manufactures  of  carpets,  lin- 
en and  cotton  cloths,  as  well  as  silks,  leath- 
er, and  paper,  have -long  been  highly  re- 
puted. 

The  "  Brussels  lace,"  the  thread  of  which 

is  made  of  the  finest  flax  in  the  country,  is 

superior  to  every  other  description  made  in 

Belgium  or  foreign  countries,  and  the  de- 
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mand  is  kept  up  for  it  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Its  peculiar  qualities  are  delicate 
firmness,  and  a  great  elegance  and  variety 
of  design.  The  patterns  are  all  worked 
separate,  and  are  stitched  on.  The  flax 
employed  grows  near  Hal,  and  the  best  at 
Rebecque.  The  finest  description  costs 
from  300  to  400  francs  a  pound.  The 
spinning  is  performed  in  darkened  rooms, 
with  a  beam  of  light  admitted  only  upon 
the  work  through  a  small  aperture.  Hie 
lace  of  Mechlin  is  second  in  rank,  with  re- 
spect to  richness  and  elegance.  Fabrics 
of  hair  are  produced  in  Belgium  to  great 
perfection.  Belgium  has  long  been  fa- 
mous for  its  breed  of  work-horses,  and,  by 
their  frequent  importation  into  England, 
the  English  draught-horse  breed  has  been 
much  improved. 

The  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  profess- 
ed by  nearly  the  whole  population.  The 
Protestants  do  not  amount  to  13,000,  and 
the  Jews  are  about  1100.  The  fullest  lib- 
erty is  allowed  in  the  expression  of  relig- 
ious opinions  and  the  choice  of  modes  of 
worship. 

Belgium  possesses  a  great  number  of 
charitable  institutions,  consisting  of  rich- 
ly-endowed hospitals,  and  alms-houses  for 
the  relief  of  every  kind  of  misfortune,  mis- 
ery, and  want,  and  for  individuals  of  all 
ages.  The  annual  amount  of  money  de- 
voted to  public  charities  exceeds  10,000,000 
francs.  The  regular  standing  army  is  over  ' 
100,000  men. 

The  franc  is  the  monetary  unit  of  Bel- 
gium, and  its  divisions  are  made  accord- 
ing to  the  decimal  system,  as  in  France. 
There  are  eleven  different  Belgic  coins, 
namely,  two  of  gold — the  pieces  of  40 
francs  and  the  pieces  of  20  francs ;  five  of 
silver — pieces  of  five  francs,  two  francs, 
one  franc,  and  halffhinc;  four  of  copper — 
pieces  of  ten  centimes,  five,  two,  and  one. 
Belgium  has  also  adopted  the  weights  and 
measures  of  the  French  metrical  system. 

After  those  of  England,  the  roads  oi 
Belgium  are  the  best  in  Europe.  They 
are  capable  of  sustaining  great  extremes 
of  changes  of  weather  without  undergoing 
any  injury  worthy  of  notice.  Roads  of 
.the  best  class  are  all  paved  or  Macadiun- 
ized. 

The  custom-house  officers  on  the  Belgi- 
an frontiers  are  very  particular  in  the  ex- 
amination of  your  baggage.     They  ma^ 
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not  ask  you  for  your  passport,  but  be  cer- 
tain it  is  ^'^ en  regie.'' 

.  Brussels^  the  capital  of  Belgium,  is  beau- 
tifully situated  on  the  River  Senne,  about 
50  miles  from  the  sea.  Including  its  sub- 
urbs, it  contains  about  170,000  inhabitants. 
Its  four  principal  hotels  are  all  situated 
in  the  Place  Boyale,  in  the  centre  of  which 
stands  a  finely  executed  bronze  statue  of 
Godfrey  de  Bouillon  by  M.  Simonis.  They 
are  Hotel  de  Bellevue,  Hotel  de  V  Europe,  Hd- 
tel  Grande  Bretoffne,  and  HM  de  Flanders. 
The  table  d'hote  at  all  is  4  f.,  in  private 
5  f.,  breakfiist  and  tea  a  la  carte.  The  ex- 
penses are  about  the  same  as  at  a  first  class 
hotel  in  the  United  States.  The  principal 
portion  of  the  city  is  built  on  the  acclivity 
of  a  hill,  and,  when  viewed  from  the  west, 
reminds  the  traveler  of  Genoa  or  Naples. 

The  fortiiicatious  that  existed  a  century 
ago  have  all  been  razed  to  the  ground,  and 
on  their  site  beautiful  boulevards  and  prom- 
enades have  been  made,  the  whole  planted 
with  stately  linden-trees,  extending  nearly 
five  miles  around  the  city.  The  principal 
promenades  are  Boulevard  du  Regent  and 
Boulevard  de  Waterloo. 

The  upper  town  contains  the  park,  the 
royal  court,  and  government  offices,  the 
finest  squares,  streets,  and  hotels,  aftd  the 
residences  of  the  richer  classes ;  the  lower 
town  has  a  more  crowded  and  mean  ap- 
pearance, and  is  the  residence  of  the  opera- 
tive portion  of  the  population,  though  it 
still  abounds  in  fine  old  picturesque  man- 
sions, which  were  formerly  occupied  by 
the  ancient  nobles  of  Brabajit.  The  Hdtel 
de  Ville,  in  this  quarter,  is  one  of  the  lar- 
gest and  most  remarkable  edifices  in  the 
Gothic  style,  that  are  to  be  seen  in  per- 
fection only  in  the  Netherlands.  It  was 
erected  in  1400.  It  contains  a  great  pro- 
fusion of  quaint  sculptures,  and  its  pyram^ 
idal  tower  rises  to  the  height  of  864  feet, 
and  commands  a  beautiful  view  of  the  field 
of  Waterloo  and  the  surrounding  country. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  statue  17  feet  high 
of  St.  Michael  and  the  Dragon. 

In  the  court  there  is  a  beautiful  fount- 
ain formed  of  dolphins  in  bronze,  and  riv- 
er-gods in  white  marble.  There  are  two 
other  fountains  deserving  of  notice,  th^ 
first  of  which  is  situated  in  Place  du  Grand 
SahloUy  and  is  named  Fountain  of  Miner- 
va. It  was  erected  by  the  Earl  of  Ayles- 
bury in  1741,  as  a  token  of  respect  to  the 


inhabitants  after  residing  in  their  midst 
for  forty  years.  It  consists  of  a  beautiful 
group  of  figures  in  white  marble.  The 
most  celebrated  of  all  the  fountains  is  the 
world-renowned  ^^Mannikin."  It  is  situ- 
ated near  the  Hotel  de  Yille.  The  ''Man- 
nikin"  is  considered  the  eldest- citizen  of 
Brussels.  It  is  an  exquisite  bronze  figure, 
about  two  feet  in  height,  of  an  urchin  boy 
who  discharges  a  stream  of  water  in  a  nat- 
ural manner.  Great  value  and  historical 
interest  are  attached  to  this  antique  little 
figure  by  the  old  citizens  of  Brussels,  who 
regard  it  with  peculiar  solicitude  as  a  kind 
of  municipal  palladium .  Tradition  invests 
him  with  an  importance  which  is  exhibited 
on  fete-days;  he  is  then  dressed  in  xnA- 
form,  and  decorated  with  the  Order  of  St. 
Louis. 

Four  beautiful  streets  surroui)d  the  park, 
or  palace  garden,  any  of  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  surpass  in  any  city  in  Europe,  but 
the  Umt  ensemUe  of  the  whole  is  truly 
charming.  The  Rue  Bellevue,  containing 
the  king's  palace ;  the  Rue  Ducale,  in 
which  are  the  palace  of  the  Prince  of  Or- 
ange (the  late  king  of  Holland),  and  the 
grand  concert-room ;  the  Rue  Brabant,  in 
the  centre  of  which  are  the  houses  of  Par- 
liament ;  and  the  Rue  Royale,  on  which  are 
situated  the  finest  mansions  in  Brussels ; 
the  general  appearance  of  the  whole  is 
similar  to  the  surroundings  of  Place  la 
Concorde  in  Paris,  on  a  small  scale ;  -in 
fact,  the  whole  city,  opera  house,  theatres, 
squares,  restaurants,  and  ca£§s,  is  a  minia- 
ture Paris. 

One  of  the  principal  squares  is  Place  des 
Martyres.  It  is  planted  with  linden-trees 
and  surrounded  by  elegant  buildings  in 
the  Doric  style  ;  it  Wto  chosen  as  the  sep* 
ulture  for  those  who  fell  in  the  revolu- 
tionary struggle  of  18d0 ;  a  monument  has 
been  erected  over  their  graves ;  it  consists 
of  a  marble  statue  of  Libert}*^,  with  a  gen- 
ius kneeling  at  each  comer  of  the  pedes- 
tal.    Geefs  was  the  artist. 

In  the  Place  de  la  Monnaie  are  situated 
the  mint,  exchange,  and  theatre,  with  the 
principal  caf&s  in  the  city.  The  principal 
and  most  frequented  streets,  and  those  in 
which  are  situated  the  most  elegant  shops, 
are  Rue  Montagne  de  la  Cour  and  Rue  de 
la  Madeleine.  Of  the  public  buildings 
that  surround  the  park,  the  first  in  order  is 
the  Royal  Palace  at  the  southern  extremi- 
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ty ;  its  general  aspect  is  plain  and  unassum- 
ing ;  the  interior  is  very  magnificently  fur- 
nished in  the  usual  style  of  European  pal- 
aces, but  contains  few  pictures  of  any  great 
value,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  by  Van- 
dyke and  David. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  park  is  the  pal- 
ace, which  before  the  Revolution  of  1830 
was  occupied  by  the  Prince  of  Orange-;  it 
was  presented  to  the  prince  by  the  city  of 
Brussels ;  it  is  a  beautiful  building  240  feet 
in  length,  with  a  central  dome  and  cupola. 
The  paintings  it  formerly  contained  were 
of  the  highest  order,  comprising  some  of 
the  most  choice  productions  of  the  Flemish 
and  Italian  schools ;  all  of  them,  however, 
with  the  magnificent  furniture  the  palace 
contained,  have  been  sold.  Many  were 
bought  by  the  city,  and  may  be  seen  in  the 
museum  in  the  Old  Palace. 

On  the  north  end  of  the  park  the  House 
of  Parliament  is  situated.  It  is  a  noble 
building,  omamsnted  with  fluted  Doric 
columns ;  it  was  built  by  Maria  Theresa. 
The  two  chambers  of  Parliament  are  ele- 
gantly fitted  up  for  the  reception  of  the 
members.  Males  and  females  are  admit- 
ted into  both  chambers  during  the  debates. 
It  contains  several  very  splendid  pictures. 

Near  the  Place  Royale  is  situated  the 
handsome  old  Palace.  It  was  formerly 
the  residence  of  the  Spanish  and  Austrian 
governors  of  the  Low  Countries,  or  Neth- 
erlands, and  was  at  that  time  one  of  the 
richest  palaces  in  Europe.  It  was  built  in 
1300,  and  rebuilt  in  1746.  It  now  con- 
tains museums,  public  libraries,  galleries 
of  painting  and  sculpture,  and  lecture- 
room. 

In  the  picture-gallery  there  are  some 
verj'  fine  paintings, 'especially  those  pur- 
chased by  the  city  at  the  King  of  Holland's 
sale.  There  are  some  six  or  seven  by  Ru- 
bens, all  of  which  have  been  severely  crit- 
icised by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  They  are 
all  considered  far  inferior  to  those  by  the 
same  artist  in  Antwerp.  There,  however, 
his  masterpieces  exist. 

As  it  is  our  intention  to  give  a  small  his- 
torical sketch  of  the  difi^erent  leading  paint- 
ers of  Europe,  and  as  the  traveler  will  soon 
begin  to  see  acres  of  Rubens'  pictures, 
where  of  other  great  artists  he  sees  but 
yards,  and  as  we  are  now  on  his  "native 
heath,"  we  think  it  not  inappropriate  to 
append  to  our  sketch  a  selection  firom  Sir 
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Joshua  Reynolds  on  Rubens  as  an  artist 
and  man  of  genius. 

"Rubens  (Peter  Paul)  was  bom  at  Co- 
logne in  1577 ;  he  studied  the  art  first  at 
Antwerp ;  from  there  he  went  to  Venice  to 
study  under  Titian ;  froraTthere  he  went  to 
Rome,  in  1600,  to  study  its  antique  monu^ 
ments  and  the  pictures  of  Raphael.  His 
reputation  soon  spread  throughout  Europe. 
Marie  de  Medicis  sent  for  him  to  come  to 
Paris  to  paint  the  series  of  pictures  of  that 
queen  from  her  birth  to  her  reconciliation 
with  Louis  XIII.  The  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham presented  him  to  the  Infanta  Isabella 
of  Spain,  who  appointed  him  her  embassa^ 
dor  to  England  to  negotiate  a  peace  with 
Charles  I.  He  was  very  successful  in 
this  mission.  Charles  conferred  on  him 
the  honor  of  knighthood,  gave  him  his  own 
sword,  a  rich  ring,  and  his  portrait.  Ru- 
bens was  embassador  in  Spain;  then  in 
Holland ;  after  which  he  retired  from  po- 
litical life,  and  died  at  Antwerp  in  1640. 

'^The  works  of  men  of  genius  alone, 
whose  great  faults  are  united  with  great 
beauties,  afford  matter  for  criticism.  Gen- 
ius is  always  eccentric,  bold,  and  daring, 
which  at  the  same  time  commands  atten- 
tion, is  sure  to  provoke  criticism.  It  is  the 
reguld!^  cold  and  timid  composer  who  es- 
capes unseen  and  deserves  no  praise. 

"  The  elevated  situation  on  which  Ru- 
bens stands  in  the  esteem  of  the  world  is 
alone  a  sufficient  reason  for  some  examina- 
tion of  his  pretensions.  His  £ime  is  ex- 
tended over  a  great  part  of  the  Continent 
without  a  rival,  and  it  may  be  justly  said 
that  he  has  enriched  his  country,  not  in  a 
figurative  sense  alone  by  the  great  exam- 
ples of  art  which  he  has  left,  but  by  what 
some  would  think  a  more  solid  advantage 
— the  wealth  arising  from  the  concourse  of 
strangers  whom  his  works  continually  in- 
vite to  Antwerp. 

"To  extend  his  glory  still  farther,  he 
gives  to  Paris  one  of  its  most  striking  fea^ 
tures,  the  Luxembourg  gallery  (and  the 
Louvre) ;  and  if  to  these  we  add  the  many 
towns,  churches,  and  private  cabinets, 
where  a  single  picture  of  Rubens  confers 
eminence,  we  can  not  hesitate  to  place  him 
in  the  first  rank  of  illustrious  painters. 

"  Though  I  still  entertain  some  general 
opinion  with  regard  to  his  excellence  and 
defects,  yet,  having  now  seen  his  greater 
compositions,  where  he  has  more  means  of 
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displaTing  those  parts  of  his  art  in  which 
he  particularly  excelled,  my  estimation  of 
his  genius  is  of  course  raised.  It  is  only 
in  large  compositions  that  his  powers  seem 
to  have  room  to  expand  themselves.  They 
really  increase  in  proportion  to  the  size  of 
the  canvas  on  whitlTthey  are  to  be  dis- 
played. His  superiority  is  not  seen  in 
easel  pictures,  nor  even  in  detached  parts 
of  his  greater  works,  which  are  seldom 
eminently  beautiful.  It  does  not  lie  in  an 
attitude,  or  in  particular  expression,  but 
in  the  general  effect — in  the  genius  which 
pervades  and  illuminates  the  whole. 

"  The  works  of  Rubens  have  that  ^cul- 
iar  pr(^>erty  always  attendant  on  genius — 
to  attract  attention  and  enforce  admiration 
in  spite  of  all  their  faults.  It  is  owing  to 
this  &8cinating  power  that  the  perform- 
ances of  those  painters  with  which  he  is 
surrounded,  though  they  have  perhaps  few- 
er defects,  yet  appear  spiritless,  tame,  and 
insipid ;  such  as  the  altar-pieces  of  Crayet, 
Schut,  Segers,  Haysum,  Tyssens,  Van  Ba- 
len,  and  the  rest.  They  are  done  by  men 
whose  hands,  and  indeed  all  their  faculties, 
appear  to  have  been  cramped  and  confined, 
and  it  is  evident  that  every  thing  they  did 
was  the  effect  of  great  labor  and  pains. 

**The  productions  of  Rubens,  on  the 
contrary,  seem  to  flow  with  a  freedom  and 
prodigality,  as  if  they  cost  him  nothing, 
and  to  the  general  animation  of  the  com- 
position there  is  always  a  correspondent 
spirit  in  the  execution  of  the  work.  The 
striking  brilliancy  of  his  colors,  and  their 
lively  opposition  to  each  other ;  the  flow- 
ing liberty  and  freedom  of  his  outline ;  the 
animated  pencil  with  which  every  object 
is  touched,  all  contribute  to  awaken  and 
keep  alive  the  attention  of  the  spectator ; 
awaken  in  him,  in  some  measure,  corre- 
spondent sensations,  and  make  him  feel  a 
degree  of  that  enthusiasm  with  which  the 
painter  was  carried  away.  To  this  we 
may  add  the  complete  uniformity  in  all 
parts  of  the  work,  so  that  the  whole  seems 
to  be  conducted  and  grow  out  of  one  mind. 
Every  thing  is  of  a  piece,  and  fits  its  place. 
Even  his  taste  of  drawing  and  of  form  ap- 
pears to  correspond  better  with  his  color- 
ing and  composition  than  if  he  )iad  adopt- 
ed any  other  manner,  though  that  manner, 
simply  considered,  might  have  been  bet- 
ter. It  is  here,  as  in  personal  attractions, 
there  is  frequently  a  certain  agreement 


and  correspondence  in  the  whole  together, 
which  is  often  more  captivating  than  reg- 
ular beauty. 

"  Rubens  appears  to  have  had  that  con- 
fidence in  himself  which  it  is  necessary 
for  every  artist  to  assume  when  he  has  fin- 
ished his  studies,  and  may  venture  in  some 
measure  to  throw  aside  the  fetters  of  au- 
thority ;  to  consider  the  rules  as  subject 
to  his  control,  and  not  himself  subject  to 
the  rules  ;  to  risk. and  to  dare  extraordina- 
ry attempts  without  a  guide,  abandoning 
himself  to  his  own  sensations,  and  depend- 
ing upon  them.  To  this  confidence  must 
be  imputed  that  originality  of  manner  by 
which  he  may  be  truly  said  to  have  ex- 
tended the  limits  of  the  art.  After  Ru- 
bens had  made  up  his  manner,  he  never 
looked  out  of  himself  for  assistance ;  there 
is,  consequently,  very  little  in  his  works 
that  appears  to  be  taken  from  other  mas- 
ters. If  he  has  borrowed  any  thing,  he 
has  had  the  address  to  change  and  adapt 
it  so  well  to  the  rest  of  his  work  that  the 
thief  is  not  discoverable. 

"  Besides  the  excellency  of  Rubens  in 
these  general  powers,  he  possessed  the  true 
art  of  imitating.  He  saw  the  objects  of 
Nature  with  a  painter's  eye;  he  saw  at 
once  the  predominant  feature  of  which 
every  object  is  known  and  distinguished ; 
and  as  soon  as  seen  it  was  executed  with  a 
facility  that  is  astonishing;  and,  let  me 
add,  this  facility  is  to  a  painter,  when  he 
closely  examines  a  picture,  a  source  of 
great  pleasure.  How  far  this  excellence 
may  be  perceived  or  felt  by  those  who  are 
not  painters,  I  know  not ;  to  them  certain- 
ly it  is  not  enough  that  objects  be  truly 
represented  with  grace,  which  means  here 
that  the  work  is  done  with  facility  and 
without  effort.  Rubens  was  perhaps  the 
greatest  master  in  the  mechanical  part  of 
the  art,  the  best  workman  with  his  tools, 
that  ever  exercised  his  pencil. 

'^  This  power,  which  Rubens  possessed 
in  the  highest  degree,  enabled  him  to  rep- 
resent whatever  he  undertook  better  than 
any  other  painter.  His  animals,  particu- 
larly lions  and  horses,  are  so  admirable 
that  it  may  be  sud  they  were  never  prop- 
erly represented  but  by  him.  His  por- 
traits rank  with  the  best  works  of  the 
painters  who  have  made  that  branch  of 
the  art  the  sole  business  of  their  lives; 
and  of  these  he  has  left  a  great  variety  of 
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specimens.  The  same  may  be  said  of  his 
landscapes;  and  though  Clande  Lorraine 
finished  more  minutely,  as  becomes  a  pro- 
fessor in  any  particular  branch,  yet  there 
is  such  an  airiness  and  facility  in  the  land- 
I  scapw  of  Rubens  that  a  painter  would  as 
soon  wish  to  be  the  author  of  them  as  those 
of  Claude,  or  any  other  artist  whatever. 

*^  The  pictures  of  Rubens  have  this  effect 
on  the  spectator,  that  he  feels  himself  in 
nowise  disposed  to  pick. out  and  dwell  on 
his  defects.  The  criticisms  which  are 
made  on  him  are,  indeed,  often  unreasona- 
ble. His  style  ought  no  more  to  be  blamed 
for  not  having  the  sublimity  of  Michael 
Angelo,  than  Ovid  should  be  censured  be- 
cause he  is  not  like  YirgO. 

"  However,  it  must  be .  acknowledged 
that  he  wanted  many  excellences  which 
would  have  perfectly  united  with  his  style. 
Among  these  we  may  reckon  beauty  in  his 
female  characters;  sometimes, indeed, they 
make  approaches  to  it ;  they  are  healthy 
and  comely  women,  but  seldom,  if  ever, 
possess  any  degree  of  elegance.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  his  young  men  and  chil- 
dren. His  old  men  have  that  sort  of  dig- 
nity which  a  bushy  beard  will  confer ;  but 
he  never  possessed  a  poetical  conception 
of  character.  In  his  representations  of  the 
highest  characters  in  the  Christian  or  the 
fabulous  world,  instead  of  something  above 
humanity,  which  might  fill  the  idea  tliat 
is  conceived  of  such  beings,  the  spectator 
finds  little  more  than  mere  mortals,  such 
as  he  meets  with  every  day. 

^'The  Incorrectness  of  Rubens  in  regard 
to  the  outline  oftener  proceeds  from  haste 
and  carelessness  than  inability ;  there  are 
in  his  great  works,  to  which  he  seems  to 
have  paid  more  particular  attention,  naked 
figures  as  eminent  for  their  drawing  as  for 
their  coloring.  He  appears  to  have  enter- 
tained a  great  abhorrence  for  the  meagre, 
dry  manner  of  his  predecessors,  the  old  Ger- 
man and  Flemish  painters ;  to  avoid  which 
he  kept  his  outline  large  and  flowing ;  this, 
carried  to  an  extreme,  produced  that  heav- 
iness which  is  so  often  to  be  found  in  his 
figures. 

"  Another  defect  of  this  great  painter  is 
his  inattention  to  the  foldings  of  his  dra- 
pery, especially  that  of  his  women ;  it  is 
scarcely  even  cast  with  any  choice  of  skill. 
Carlo  MaraUi  and  Rubens  are  in  this  re- 
spect in  opposite  extremes :  one  discovers 
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too  much  art  in  the  disposition  of  drapery, 
and  the  other  too  little.  Rubens'  drap- 
ery, besides,  is  not  properly  historical ; 
the  quality  of  the  stuff  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed is  too  accurately  distinguished,  re- 
sembling the  manner  of  Paul  Veronese. 
This  drapery  is  les^  offensive  in  Rubens 
than  it  would  be  in  many  other  painters, 
as  it  partly  contributes  to  that  richness 
which  is  the  peculiar  character  of  his  style, 
which  we  do  not  pretend  to  set  forth  as  of 
the  most  simple  and  sublime  kind. 

^'  The  difference  of  the  manner  of  Ru- 
bens from  that  of  any  other  painter  before 
him  ts  in  nothing  more  distinguishable 
than  in  his  coloring,  which  is  totally  differ- 
ent from  that  of  Titian,  Correggio,  or  any 
of  the  great  colorists.  The  effect  of  his 
pictures  may  not  be  improperly  compared 
to  clusters  of  flowers :  all  his  colors  appear 
as  clear  and  beautiful,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  he  avoided  that  tawdry  effect  which 
one  would  expect  such  gay  colors  to  pro- 
duce; in  this  respect  resembling  Barocci 
more  than  any  other  painter.  What  was 
said  of  an  ancient  painter  may  be  applied 
to  those  two  artists,  that  their  figures  look- 
ed as  if  they  fed  on  roses. 

*^  It  woidd  be  a  curious  and  profitable 
study  for  a  painter  to  examine  the  differ- 
ence, and  the  cause  of  that  difference,  of 
effect  in  the  works  of  Correggio  and  Ru- 
bens, both  excellent  in  different  ways. 
The  difference,  probably,  would  be  given 
according  to  the  difierent  habits  of  the 
connoisseurs :  those  who  had  received  their ' 
first  impressions  from  the  works  of  Rubens 
would  censure  Correggio  as  heavy;  and 
the  admirers  of  Correggio  would  say  Rubens 
wanted  solidity  of  effect  There  is  light- 
ness, airiness,  and  fecility  in  Rubens,  his 
advocates  will  urge,  and  comparatively  a 
laborious  heaviness  in  Correggio,  whose 
admirers  will  complain  of  Rubens'  man- 
ner being  careless  and  unfinished,  while 
the  works  of  Correg^o  are  wrought  to  the 
highest  degree  of  delicacy ;  and  what  may 
be  advanced  in  favor  of  Correggio*s  breadth 
of  light  will,  by  his  censurers,  be  called  af- 
fected and  pedantic.  It  must  be  observed 
we  are  speaking  solely  of  the  manner,  the 
effect  of  the  picture ;  and  we  may  conclude, 
according  to  the  custom  in  pastoral  poetry, 
by  bestowing  on  each  of  these  illustrious 
painters  a  garland,  without  attributing  su- 
periority to  either. 
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"To  conclude,  I  will  venture  to  repeat 
in  favor  of  Rubens  what  I  have  before  said 
in  regard  to  the  Dutch  school,  that  those 
who  can  not  see  the  extraordinary  merit 
of  this  great  painter  either  have  a  narrow 
conception  of  the  variety  of  art,  or  are  led 
away  by  the  affectation' of  approving  noth- 
ing but  what  comes  from  the  Italian 
school." 

Correggio  was  bom  in  Modena  in  1494 : 
he  was  the  founder  of  the  Lombardy  school 
of  painters,  and  died  at  the  early  age  of  40 
years  from  excess  of  labor,  being  in  very 
Indigent  circumstances.  He  was  remark- 
able  for  the  coloring  of  his  pictures,  and 
the  females  which  adorned  them  have  al- 
ways been  considered  models  of  perfection. 

Brussels  contains  several  splendid  ca- 
thedral churches,  erected  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  at  the  head  of  which  stands  the 
CathechrU  of  St,  GuduU^  founded  in  1010. 
The  outside  was  restored  in  1843.  Its  im- 
posing front  is  surmounted  by  two  large 
square  towers,  from  the  top  of  which  Ant- 
werp is  distinctly  visible :  its  bell  weighs 
14,500  pounds.  It  is  remarkable  for  the 
beautiful  painting  of  its  windows.  The 
magnificent  representation  of  the  Last 
Judgment,  in  the  principal  window,  is  by 
Frans  Florins,  a  celebrated  Flemish  paint- 
er. The  windows  of  the  north  chapel,  of 
the  Sacrament,  of  the  Miracles,  are  by 
Boger  Van  der  Weyde.  In  this  chapel  are 
preserved  three  miraculous  consecrated 
wafers,  said  to  have  been  stolen  by  Jews 
in  the  14th  century,  and  miraculously  re- 
covered. They  were  stolen  on  Grood  Fri- 
day, and  the  Jews,  to  add  to  the  sacrilege, 
are  supposed  to  have  stabbed  the  wafers 
with  their  knives,  when  streams  of  blood 
gushed  from  the  wounds.  The  Jews  were 
then  struck  senseless,  and  the  inhabitants, 
st^posing  this  a  second  miracle,  tore  their 
flesh  from  their  bones  and  burned  them  at 
the  stake.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
whole  thing  was  trumped  up  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enriching  the  accusers  with  the 
confiscated  g^oods  of  the  Jews,  who  were 
very  wealthy  at  the  time.  These  wafers 
are  still  annually  paraded  with  great  pomp 
through  the  principal  streets. 

The  pulpit  of  the  Cathedral  is  formed 
of  wonderfully  carved  groups  of  figures, 
representing  the  expulsion  of  Adam  and 
Eve  from  Paradise :  the  figures  are  the 
size  of  life.    Above  the  pulpit,  which  is 


supported  by  the  tree  of  knowledge,  stands 
the  Virgin,  holding  the  infant  Jesus  in  her 
arms,  who  is  endeavoring  to  thrust  the 
cross  into  the  serpent's  head.  The  Cathe- 
dral contains  numerous  magnificent  altars 
and  fine  paintings.  The  organ  is  remark- 
able for  the  depth  and  power  of  its  intona- 
tions and  perfect  unison. 

The  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  de  la  Cha- 
peUe  in  the  Rue  Haute  is  a  beautiful  Goth- 
ic structure,  founded  in  1134.  The  mon- 
uments contained  in  it  are  very  numerous, 
chief  of  which  is  that  of  the  Spinola  fami- 
ly ;  it  stands  to  the  left  of  the  altar.  We 
find,  also,  a  large  number  of  very  fair  pic- 
tures. Its  pulpit  is  curiously  carved,  rep- 
resenting Elijah  fed  by  an  angel. 

The  church  of  NMre  Dame  de  bon  Se- 
court,  built  in  the  17th  century,  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  lofty  dome.  The  ornaments 
of  the  interior  are  very  magnificent;  it  is 
the  best  attended  church  in  Brussels,  and 
high  mass  is  very  frequently  performed. 

The  church  of  NStre  Dame  des  Victoire 
is  a  beautiful  Gothic  structure,  founded  in 
the  13th  century.  Its  exterior  is  profuse- 
ly ornamented,  and  is  very  symmetrical  in 
its  plan.  It  contains  many  marble  mon- 
uments and  statues,  and  its  organ  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  finest  in  Belgium. 

In  the  church  attached  to  the  convent 
of  Beguin  nuns  there  are  some  very  fine 
pictures.  The  convent  formerly  contain- 
ed over  1000  nuns.  There  are  two  other 
convents  in  Brussels — one.  Lea  Scsura 
NoireSj  the  other  the  convent  of  BerUamont. 

The  old  court,  or  Palace  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  is  divided  into  three  departments : 
the  first  contains  the  paintings  of  the  great 
Flemish  masters,  from  Van  Eyck  to  Ru- 
bens, and  their  numerous  pupils ;  the  sec- 
ond contains  a  splendid  library  of  200,000 
volumes  and  20,000  MSS.— many  of  the 
latter  were  collected  at  a  very  early  period 
by  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  and  are  of 
great  value ;  the  third,  the  museum  of  nat- 
ural history,  which  is  in  the  lower  story, 
and  surpasses  in  extent  and  value  every 
other  in  the  kingdom. 

The  different  collections  are  open  to  trav- 
elers on  Sundays,  Mondays,  and  Thurs- 
days, also  on  fS&te-days :  admission  gratis. 
A  fee  to  the  porter  will  open  the  doors  at 
all  times. 

Brussels  has  numax>us  and  excellent  es- 
tablishments of  public  instruction ;  a  free 
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university,  founded  in  1834;  a  primary 
normal  school,  an  academy  of  painting, 
sculpture,  and  engraving;  a  royal  school 
of  music;  a  school  of  deaf,  dumb,  and 
blind,  established  1834,  and  numerous  pri- 
mary schools  and  schools  of  industry. 

Its  astronomical  observatory  is  one  of 
the  finest  in  Europe.  Brussels  is  the  seat 
of  the  principal  banks,  and  of  the  only 
mint  in  the  kingdom;  it  has  a  savings' 
bank,  and  many  wealthy  and  charitable 
institutions. 

In  addition  to  the  manu&ctnre  of  lace 
mentioned  in  our  description  of  Belgium, 
Brnsseb  is  largely  interested  in  the  man- 
ufacture  of  carpets,  hosiery,  fine  linen, 
printed  cottons ;  in  articles  of  iron,  brass, 
gold,  silver,  bronze,  and  cut  glass ;  clocks, 
lamps,  mathematical  and  surgical  instru- 
ments. 

Brussels  affords  peculiar  advantages  to 
those  who  require  the  use  of  modem  pub- 
lications for  study  or  amusement.  Sur- 
rounded by  England,  France,  and  Ger- 
many, the  very  centre  of  European  litera^ 
ture,  all  the  best  works  in  everj'  depart- 
ment of  science  and  literature  are  reprint- 
ed immediately,  with  equal  neatness,  for 
about  one  third  the  original  cost. 

The  palace  of  Aremburg  contains  some 
very  fine  paintings  and  curiosities.  It.  is 
shown  in  the  absence  of  the  fimiily.  A 
fee  of  two  francs  for  a  party  is  expected. 
In  the  studio  of  Yerbockhoven,  in  Rue 
Royale  Ext^reure,  there  are  some  very  fine 
paintings.  There  is  a  very  nice  caf6  in 
the  park  near  the  theatre.  If  you  do  not 
intend  to  remain  many  days  in  Brussels, 
and  have  no  courier  with  you,  take  a  valet- 
de-place  by  all  means.  The  regular  tariff 
is  five  francs  per  day.  The  excursion  to 
Waterloo,  which  of  course  you  must  make, 
will  occupy  a  whole  day.  The  distance 
is  about  12  miles.  A  carriage  with  two 
horses  will  cost  about  one  napoleon.  Stage- 
coaches leave  Place  Boyale  every  morning 
for  the  field,  fare  five  francs.  Be  partic- 
ular in  stipulating  that  you  must  be  con- 
veyed to  the  field,  else  they  will  leave  you 
at  the  village. 

Sergeant  Munday,  a  fine-looking  old  sol- 
dier of  the  7th  Hussars,  who  was  in  the 
battle,  is  an  excellent  guide.  There  are  sev- 
eral other  guides,  who  speak  both  French 
and  English,  and  who  were  in  the  battle, 
and  who  will  describe  the  action  in  ac- 
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cordance  with  your  sympathies,  no  matter 
on  which  side  they  are.  The  field  is  now 
covered  with  smiling  crops  of  com.  A 
conical  mound  200  feiet  in  height,  and  sur- 
mounted with  a  bronze  figure  of  the  Bel- 
gic  lion,  commemorates  tlfe  events  of  June, 
1815.  From  the  top  of  this  mound  is  the 
best  position  for  surveying  the  field.  It 
marks  the  spot  where  the  Prince  of  Orange 
was  wounded,  and  the  very  centre  of  the 
conflict)  although  on  loth  sides  of  it,  at 
the  Farm  of  la  Haye  Sainte  and  the  Chd^ 
teau  of  jiougoumont,  some  of  the  most 
bloody  combats  took  place. 

There  exists  a  great  diversity  of  dpinion 
in  regard  to  the  merits  of  this  memorable 
event,  the  number  of  men  engaged ;  wheth- 
er the  English  had  or  had  not  gained  the 
day  before  the  arrival  of  the  Prassiana. 
The  best  English  and  German  authorities 
say  that  Napoleon's  force  was  76,000  inen ; 
while  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  was  but 
54,000,  and  only  32,000  of  these  were  of 
the  British  or  German  legion*  and  the 
Prussian  General  Miifi9ing  says  *'die  bat- 
tle could  have  afibrded  no  favorable  result 
to  the  enemy,  even  if  the  Prussians  had 
never  come  up."  The  Prussians  certainly 
did  not  do  much  execution  until  after  sev- 
en o'clock,  it  being  nearly  five  o'clock  be- 
fore the  first  regiment  arrived.  One  of 
our  own  writers  on  the  subject  says :  *^  In 
regard  to  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  were  we 
to  believe  the  British  accounts,  the  victo- 
ry would  have  remained  with  them,  even 
though  no  Prussians  had  arrived  on  the 
field,  while  the  Prassian  and  French  state* 
ments  unequivocally  demonstrate  to  the 
contrary.  The  British  maintained  their 
position  with  the  most  obstinate  courage ; 
no  one  doubts  that ;  but,  in  the  language 
of  Gneisenau's  official  bulletin,  *  Napoleon 
continually  advanced  in  masses;  and  with 
whatever  firmness  the  English  troops  main- 
tained themselves  in  their  position,  it  was 
not  possible  but  that  such  heroic  exertions 
must  have  a  limit.'  And  even  after  the 
arrival  of  the  fourth  Prussian  corps  under 
Bulow,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
field  of  battle  would  have  remained  in  po»- 
session  of  the  French.  As  the  result  was, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  account  for  the  glo- 
ry which  the  British  and  Prussians  have 
taken  to  themselves  for  effecting,  with. 
140,000  men  and  380  pieces  of  cannon,  the 
rout  of  a  French  army  with  70,000  men 
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and  240  gtiiifi,  did  we  not  know  that  the 
latter  was  commanded  by  the  French  Em- 
peror, *  who,  out  of  thirteen  of  the  greatest 
pitched  battles  recorded  in  historj','  had 
lost  but  one  before  the  battle  of  Waterloo." 

Near  the  building  of  the  farm  of  la  Haye 
Sainte,  which  was  riddled  with  shot,  is  the 
spot  where  the  braye  English  Life-guards- 
man was  buried,  after  having  killed  nine 
Frenchmen  with  his  own  hand.  Near  the 
mound,  on  either  side  of  the  road,  are  two 
monuments  erected,  one  to  the  Hanoveri- 
vn.  officers  of  the  German  legion,  the  other 
in  memory  of  Col.  Gordon,  erected  by  his 
fomily.  The  epitaph  on  the  last  is  one  of 
the  most  touching  ever  penned.  Descrip- 
tions of  the  battle  may  be  purchased  on 
ihe  field.  When  we  say  that  large  quan- 
tities of  buttons  are  imported  yearly  to 
satisfy*  the  demands  of  the  relic-hunter, 
the  traveler  will  know  what  importance 
to  place  upon  theni. 

About  three  miles  distant  ^m  Brussels, 
to  the  northward,  and  near  the  west  bank 
of  the  Senne,  is  the  palace  of  Lacken^  the 
frequent  residence  of  the  king.  The  cha- 
teau of  Lacken  waa  originally  bought  by 
Itie  first  Napoleon  during  the  time  of  the 
imperial  supremacy,  and  when  part  of  the 
Low  Countries,  to  which  Belgium  had  till 
then  belonged,  waa  absorbed  by  France, 
aa  a  palace  for  the  Empress  Josephine; 
and  it  was  beneath  its  roof  that  he  signed 
his  fatal  declaration  of  war  against  Rus- 
sia— a  locality  pregnant  with  yet  darker 
influences  on  his  destinies.  The  gardens 
and  park  attached  to  the  palace  are  very 
fine.  Madam  Malibran  was  buried  in  the 
cemetery,  and  a  monument  erected  by  her 
husband:  it  is  a  very  fine  marble  statue 
by  Geefs. 

From  Brussels  to  Antwerp  hy  Malvnes  or 
JfeekUn^  distance  26  miles;  time,  1  hour 
10  minutes.     Fare,  1st  class,  4  f.  50  c. 

Me(Min,  containing  25,000  inhabitants, 
is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  towns  in 
Belgium.  HM  8t,J<icques  in  the  corn- 
mark^  and  La  Gnte  in  the  Grand  Place. 
The  name  of  this  city  is  familiar  to  trav- 
elers from  the  celebrated  Mechlin  lace  be- 
ing manufactured  here.  It  is  of  a  coarser 
kind  than  that  made  at  Brussels,  and  its 
manufacture  has  fallen  off  considerably. 
The  town  is  divided  by  the  River  Dyle  in 
two  parts.  The  streets  are  wide,  and  the 
houses  on  the  public  square  and  market- 
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place  are  large  and  well  built.  The  prin- 
cipal object  of  curiosity  in  the  town  is  the 
fine  Gothic  Cathedral  of  St.  Rumbold.  It 
has  a  tower  350  feet  high,  of  massive  con- 
struction. Its  pulpit  is  very  curious ;  the 
carvings  represent  the  conversion  of  St. 
Paul.  In  the  chapel  on  the  left  is  the 
masterpiece  of  Vandyke ;  it  is  the  Ctmci- 
Jixion  of  Christ  between  the  two  thieves. 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  says  it  is  the  most 
capital  of  all  his  works.  In  the  different 
chapels  around  the  choir  are  several  paint- 
ings by  Michael  Coexie,  a  native  of  Mech- 
lin, and  pupil  of  Raphael.  The  Church 
of  St.  John  possesses  several  of  Rubens' 
best  paintings,  among  which  is  the  Adora- 
tion of  the  Magi.  To  show  the  rapidit}' 
with  which  Rubens  painted,  there  is  a  re- 
ceipt of  his  preserved  in  the  church,  which 
states  that  he  painted  eight  of  these  pic- 
tures in  eighteen  days,  for  which  he  re- 
ceived 1800  florins.  In  the  Church  of  N6- 
tre  Dame  may  be  seen  his  Miraculous 
Draught  of  Fishes.  This  is  considered 
one  of  his  best  works. 

The  railway  station  is  a  short  distance 
firom  the  town.  An  obelisk  has  been  erect- 
ed to  show  where  the  various  lines  di- 
verge. The  line  from  Ostend  and  Ghent 
to  Liege  here  crosses  the  road  from  Brus- 
sels to  Antwerp.  As  there  is  great  con- 
fusion here  in  the  meeting  and  changing 
of  cars,  travelers  should  be  particular  that 
they  get  into  the  right  ones. 

As  some  of  our  travelers  might  wish  to 
return,  or  go  to  London  from  here,  which 
they  could  do  in  12  hours  from  Ostend 
by  steamer — ^fare  $4  00 — and  as  there  are 
three  very  important  towns  on  the  route, 
we  propose  to  visit  Ostend  by  the  way  of 
Ghent  and  Bruges^  and,  returning  to  Mech- 
lin, proceed  on  our  route. 

ROUTE  No.  18. 

Mechlin  to  Ostend  hy  Ghent  and  Bruges, 
distance  77  miles.     Fare,  1st  class,  11  f. 

Ghent,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Scheldt  and  Lys,  contains  110,000  inhabit- 
ants. Principal  hotels,  H,  Flandre,  H, 
JRoyale,  and  H.  de  Vienne. 

In  the  time  of  Charles  V.  (1540),  Ghent 
was  supposed  to  be  the  largest  city  in 
western  Europe,  and  contained  nearly 
200,000  inhabitants ;  but  having  rebelled 
against  its  sovereign,  and  proposed  to  trans- 
fer its  allegiance  to  his  rival,  Francis  I., 
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king  of  France,  it  forfeited  its  best  priyi^ 
leges,  and  enormous  subsidies  were  levied 
on  it,  from  the  effect  of  which  it  never 
fully  recovered.  In  1400  the  city  of  Ghent 
had  80,000  men  capable  of  bearing  arms, 
and  has  for  five  years  at  a  time  withstood 
the  siege  of  its  sovereign ;  but,  when  con- 
quered, what  fearfid  retribution  the  inhab- 
itants underwent! 

The  circumference  of  the  walls  of  Ghent 
is  between  7  and  8  miles.  The  city  is  di- 
vided into  numeroiis  islands,  most  of  which 
are  bordered  by  magnificent  quays.  There 
are  over  seventy  bridges  crossing  the  dif- 
ferent canals  and  rivers.  The  streets  are 
generally  wide  and  the  houses  handsome, 
although  antique.  There  are  a  large  num- 
ber of  public  squares ;  the  principal  are  St. 
Peter'' 8^  which  serves  as  a  parade-ground 
for  the  garrison,  and  Friday  Market  Square^ 
named  from  its  weekly  linen  market  held 
on  that  day.  In  this  square  there  is  an 
enormous  iron  ring  on  which  the  authori- 
ties expose  all  defective  linen  brought  into 
the  market.  Here  the  horrible  civil  broil 
took  place  between  the  weavers  and  full- 
ers, when  1600  persons  were  slain.  Here, 
also,  the  people  of  Ghent  gave  their  oath 
of  fidelity  to  Van  Artaveldt  previous  to 
his  leading  them  against  their  oppressor, 
Louis,  de  Male. 

One  of  the  oldest  relics  in  Ghent,  and 
perhaps  in  Belgium,  is  the  turreted  gate- 
way formerly  belonging  to  the  castle  in 
which  John  of  Gaunt,  or  Ghent,  was  bom ; 
it  was  built  in  868,  and  Edward  III.,  fa- 
ther of  John  of  Gaunt,  resided  here  in  1338 : 
it  is  situated  in  Place  Phar&ilde. 

The  principal  building  in  Ghent  is  the 
Palace  of  the  University,  It  was  founded  by 
William  I.,  king  of  Holland,  in  1816.  It 
contains  an  amphitheatre  capable  of  hold- 
ing 1600  persons,  where  prizes  are  distribu- 
ted to  the  students  of  the  University ;  there 
is  also  a  library,  cabinets  of  natural  his- 
tory and  comparative  anatomy.  The  Ca^ 
thedral  of  St.  Bavon,  founded  in  941,  ex- 
ternally has  a  very  ordinary  appearance, 
but  the  interior  is  unrivaled  by  any  church 
in  Belgium.  It  is  entirely  lined  with  black 
are  of  pure  white  or  variegated  Italian  mar- 
marble  ;  the  balustrades  and  pillars,  which 
ble,  form  a  beautiful  contrast.  Over  the 
choir  are  placed  the  arms  of  the  Knights 
of  the  Golden  Fleece.  Philip  II.  of  Spain 
held  the  last  chapter  here  in  1559.  This 
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church  contains  many  very  valuable  pic- 
tures, chief  among  which  are  Rubens'  St, 
Bavon  renouncing  the  profession  of  sol- 
dier; the  brothers  Van  Eyck's  Adoraiion 
of  the  Lamb :  this  is  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated pictures  in  Europe.  It  was  taken  to 
Paris  by  Napoleon,  but  only  the  bo^  of 
the  picture  was  returned;  the  wings  or 
shutters  that  inclosed  it  are  preserved  in 
the  Museum  at  Berlin.  Considering  it  is 
430  years  since  this  picture  was  painted, 
the  coloring  is  most  remarkable ;  it  looks  as 
pure  as  the  first  day  it  left  its  painter's 
hands. 

The  church  of  St.  Michael  contains  the 
once  famous  picture  of  the  "Crucifixion,^* 
by  Vandyke,  but  it  has  been  ruined  by 
modem  restorers.  There  are  several  fin^' 
modem  paintings  in  this  church.  There 
are  numerous  other  churches,  such  a^  St, 
Peter,  St.  Martin,  and  St.  Nicholas,  all  of 
which  contain  very  fine  paintings. 

Near  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Bavon  is  situar* 
ted  the  famous  Belfry  Tower,  founded  1183. 
Its  summit  is  ornamented  with  a  copper 
dragon  taken  from  the  cily  of  Bruges  in 
1445 ;  its  lower  part  is  now  used  as  a  prison ; 
it  was  formerly  used  as  a  watch-tower,  and 
in  case  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  the 
ringing  of  its  bell  was  the  sigiial  to  collect 
the  citizens  together  for  the  purpose  of 
arming  or  deliberating.  When  the  Emper- 
or Charles  V.  punished  the  citizens  of 
Ghent  for  their  insurrection  by  beheading 
some,  forfeiting  the  estates  of  others,  and 
compelling  the  corporation  to  demand  par- 
don on  their  knees,  barefooted  and  bare- 
headed, with  ropes  around  their  necks, 
even  this  bell  was  punished  for  aiding  in 
the  insurrection  by  calling  the  inhab- 
itants together,  and  taken  down  from  the 
tower. 

The  only  nunnery  in  Ghent  that  has 
survived  the  dissolutions  of  these  institut 
tions  is  the  Grand  Beguinage.  It  is  a 
small  town  in  itself  is  surrounded  with  a* 
moat,  and  contains  streets,  squares,  and^ 
promenades  within  its  walls.  It  is  inhab- 
ited by  600  nuns,  many  of  them  of  noble 
blood.  They  are  bound  by  no  particular 
vow,  and  may  return  to  the  world  when^ 
ever  they  please,  but  there  is  no  case  on 
record  where  they  have  ever  availed  then>- 
selves  of  this  privilege.  They  may  all  bft 
seen,  at  the  hoiur  of  vespers,  in  the  chapel. 
They  attend  the  sick  in  the  hospitals  «n4 
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private  houses,  and  are  considered  excel- 
lent nurses. 

There  are  about  20,000  persons  employ- 
ed in  Ghent  in  bleaching,  cotton-printing, 
and  thread  factories ;  lace-making,  woolen, 
silk,  and  linen  manufactures,  are  of  con- 
siderable importance.  It  has  many  ex- 
tensive sugar-refineries,  distilleries,  brew- 
eries, and  tanneries,  with  manufactories  of 
oil-cloths,  chemical  products,  and  cutlery 
machinery,  and  enjoys  a  large  trade  in  ag- 
ricultural produce. 

Ghent  has  given  birth  to  many  distin- 
guished individuals,  among  whom  may  be 
mentioned  Charles  V.  of  Germany,  John 
of  Gaunt,  son  of  Edward  III.,  Jacques  van 
Artaveldt,  '*the  Brewer  of  Ghent,"  and 
his  son  Philip. 

This  city  was  pillaged  by  the  Danes, 
imder  Hastings,  when  repulsed  from  En- 
gland ;  belonged  successively  to  the  Counts 
of  Flanders  and  Dukes  of  Burgundy.  In 
1^8  it  was  taken  by  Louis  XIY.,  and  in 
1706  by  Marlborough. 

The  treaty  of  peace  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Great  Britain  was 
concluded  here  in  1814.  Louis  XVIII. 
took  refuge  in  Ghent  in  1815.  The  largest 
cannon  in  Europe  is  here ;  the  diameter  of 
the  bore  is  2f  feet! 

The  theatre  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Eu- 
rope ;  it  was  erected  by  the  city  at  an  ex- 
pense of  nearly  $600,000. 

The  nursery  gardens  in  Ghent  are  well 
worth  a  visit. 

From  Ghent  to  Bruges^  distance  28  miles. 
Price,  1st  class,  3  f.  70  c.    Time,  1  h.  20  m. 

Bruges  contains  a  population  of  50,000 
inhabitants.  Principal  hotels  are  H.  de 
Fkmdres  and  H,  du  Commerce^  being  situ- 
ated at  the  junction  of  canals  from  Ghent, 
Ostend,  and  L'Ecluse.  It  is,  like  Ghent, 
crossed  by  numerous  bridges,  from  whence 
it  derives  its  name.  Bruges  was  formerly 
the  capital  and  residence  of  the  Counts  of 
Flanders,  who  resided  here  from  the  9th  to 
the  15th  centuries,  and  Jn  the  13th  centu- 
ry was  one  of  the  most  commercial  cities 
in  the  world,  and  even  in  the  7th  century 
it  was  a  prosperous  seat  of  manufacturing 
and  commercial  industry.  In  1430,  Phil- 
ip the  Good,  duke  of  Burgundy,  here  in- 
stituted the  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece ; 
and  during  his  reign  the  wealth  and 
splendid  attire  of  the  citizens  of  Bruges 
#ere  subjects  of  extreme  wonder. 


Bruges  has  preserved  all  the  peculiar- 
ities which  distinguished  its  appearance 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  although  presenting  a 
mournful  aspect  of  desolation.     Southej^, 
in  his  "  Pilgrimage  to  Waterloo,"  describes 
its  ancient  grandeur : 
"  Fair  city,  worthy  of  her  ancient  fame! 
Tlie  season  of  her  splendor  is  gone  by, 
Yet  every  where  its  monuments  remain : 
Temples  which  rear  their  stately  heads  on 

high, 
Canals  that  intersect  the  fertile  plain- 
Wide  streets  and  squares,  with  many  a  court 

and  hall. 
Spacious  and  undefaced — ^bnt  ancient  all, 
Where  I  may  read  of  tilts  in  days  of  old, 
Of  toumays  graced  by  chieftains  of  renown. 
Fair  dames,  grave  citizens,  and  warriors  bold ; 
If  fancy  could  portray  some  stately  town, 
Which  of  such  pomp  fit  theatre  may  be, 
Fair  Bruges  I  I  shall  then  remember  thee." 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  edifices  in 
the  city  is  the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame, 
It  is  surmounted  by  a  high  tower,  which  it 
is  said  may  be  seen,  in  remarkably  clear 
days,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Thames.  The 
interior  contains  some  very  fine  paintings, 
among  which  are  the  "Crucifixion"  and 
**  Last  Supper,"  by  Porbus.  There  is  also 
an  exquisite  statue  of  the  Virgin  and  Child, 
said  to  be  by  Michael  Angelo.  Horace 
Walpole  offered  $15,000  for  it.  But  the 
principal  objects  of  interest  and  attrac- 
tion in  this  church  are  the  monuments  of 
Charles  the  Bold  and  his  daughter  Mary, 
wife  of  Maximilian,  emperor  of  Austria. 
The  last-mentioned  was  a  lovelj'  and  ami- 
able princess,  and  much  loved  by  the 
Flemish  people.  She  was  thrown  from 
her  horse  during  her  pregnancy  while  out 
hawking  with  her  husband,  and  killed,  at 
the  early  age  of  25.  Her  father's  monu- 
ment was  erected  half  a  century  later 
(1558)  by  his  grandson,  Philip  II.  of  Spain. 
They  are  both  alike ;  the  effigies  are  richly 
gilded  bronze  and  silver,  and  lay  on  slabs 
of  black  marble.  The  duke  is  decorated , 
with  the  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece.  A 
fee  of  50  cents  is  charged  to  inspect  the 
monuments. 

In  the  Hospital  of  8t,  John  there  are  a 
number  of  verj'  fine  paintings  by  Vandyke, 
Hembling,  and  others. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  relics  this 
hospital  contains  is  the  coffin  in  which  is 
kept  the  arm  of  St.  Ursula.  On  the  sides 
of  the  coffin  are  painted  the  different  sub- 
jects from  the  foolish  story  of  the  Saint 
and  her  11,000  virgins.  See  Cologne. 
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The  paintings  are  by  Hembling.  Ru^er, 
in  his  Hand-book  of  Painting,  says,  *'  They 
are  among  the  very  best  productions  of  the 
Flemish  school." 

In  the  principal  square,  or  Grand  Place, 
stands  a  lofty  Gothic  belfry,  considered  the 
handsomest  in  Europe.  In  it  are  48  bells, 
some  of  them  weighing  six  tons.  They 
are  played  four  times  an  hour,  and  are 
nearly  incessantly  going.  Their  music  is 
considered  the  most  complete  and  harmo- 
nious in  Belgium.  They  are  played  by 
means  of  an  immense  cylinder  communi- 
cating with  the  clock.  On  f^te-days  a  pro- 
fessor of  music  performs  the  most  exquisite 
airs  by  striking  on  immense  keys,  his  hands 
being  covered  with  leather. 

In  the  Hotel  de  ViUe  is  the  public  libra- 
ry,  containing  many  rare  and  valuable 
manuscripts.  There  may  also  be  seen  the 
scheme  of  a  lottery  drawn  in  Bruges  in 
1445,  which  renders  it  very  probable  that 
lotteries  first  origmated  in  Flanders.  At 
one  of  the  windows  of  this  building  the 
Flemish  counts  took  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  laws. 

At  the  Academy  of  Painting  and  Cathe- 
dral of  SuSauveur  there  are  some  very 
good  pictures. 

The  Church  of  Jerusalem  was  founded 
by  Pierre  Adorner;  it  is  a  fac-simile  of 
the  interior  of  the  Savior's  tomb  in  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jeru- 
salem. 

There  is  a  benevolent  institution  in 
Bruges,  entitled  Mont  de  PieU^  for  lending 
money  on  pledges  at  low  rates  \  an  insti- 
tution worthy  of  being  copied  in  every  city 
in  Christendom. 

In  the  council  chan^ber  of  the  Palais  de 
Justice  there  is  a  very  curious  chimney- 
piece,  with  figures  aa  large  as  life  of  the 
Emperors  Charles  V.  and  Maximilian, 
Charles  the  Bold  and  his.  wife,  Margaret 
of  York.  Part  of  the  decorations  are  in 
marble,  bas-reliefs,  illustrating  the  story 
of  Susannah  and  the  Elders. 

The  chief  industry  of  Bruges  is  the  man- 
ufacture of  lace.  There  are  also  manufac- 
tories of  linen,  cotton,  and  woolen  cloths. 
It  has  numerous  distilleries,  breweries,  and 
tanneries ;  salt  and  sugar  refineries,  and 
ship-building  yards.  It  imports  largely 
of  wool,  cotton,  wine,  and  colonial  products. 

Charles  II.  of  England  resided  in  Bruges 
during  his  exile.  In  1480,  Philip  the  Good, 
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duke  of  Burgundy,  here  instituted  the 
Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  a  compliment 
to  the  weavers  of  Flanders,  who  had 
brought  their  manufacture  of  wool  to  such 
a  state  of  perfection. 

There  is  a  convent  of  Beguin  nuns  in 
Bruges  similar  to  that  of  Ghent,  but  in- 
ferior in  size. 

From  Bruges  to  Ostend,  distance  14  m. 
Fare,  1  f.  70  c. ;  time,  35  minutes. 

Ostend,  a  strongly-fortified  sea-port  town 
of  15,000  inhabitants :  principal  hotels  are 
H.  Fontaine  and  H.  d'AUemagne.  This 
town  is  principally  known  as  a  watering- 
place,  but  possesses  little  attraction  for  the 
traveler.  Its  Digue,  which  is  40  feet  high, 
constructed  to  serve  as  a  barrier  against 
the  encroachments  of  the  sea,  forms  a  most 
agreeable  promenade  during  Uie  season. 
There  are  nearly  100  bathing  machines  on 
the  beach,  in  addition  to  a  bathing-house 
on  the  Digue. 

The  king  and  queen,  with  many  of  the 
nobility,  generally  visit  Ostend  during  the 
month  of  August. 

On  arriving  at  Ostend  with  the  desire  to 
pass  through  Belgium  without  stopping,  by 
specifying  the  same  to  the  custom-house 
<^cers,  your  baggage  will  be  charged  "  in 
transit, ' '  and  will  not  be  examined ;  and  the 
same  leaving  Ostend  by  declaring  at  the 
frontier  custom-house.  Steamers  leave  Os- 
tend for  Dover  every  evening  at  6  30  P.M. 

ROUTE  No.  12. 

From  MetMin  to  Antwerp,  distance  14  m. 
Fare,  2  f.  30  c. ;  time,  46  minutes. 

Anttoerp  contains  80,000  inhabitants: 
principal  hotels  are  ff.  Rubens,  H.  St,  An- 
toine,  E,  du  Pare,  and  ff.  Grand  Laboureur. 

Antwerp  is  the  commercial  capital  of 
Belgium,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Scheldt,  which  admits  the  passage  of  the 
largest  class  of  vessels  up  to  the  quay. 
But,  though  it  is  the  chief  port  of  Belprinra, 
and  commands  considerable  foreign  trade, 
its  importance  in  this  respect  is  vastly  in- 
ferior to  that  which  it  formerly  possessed, 
and  its  general  aspect  is  that  of  decay. 
The  numerous  fine  buOdings  which  it  con- 
tains bespeak  rather  the  opulence  of  its 
merchants  in  by-gone  times  than  in  the 
present  day.  The  Scheldt  is  now  compar- 
atively denuded  of  shipping,  and  the  pass- 
ing traveler  may  notice  only  a  few  barges 
passing  slowly  up  and  down  a  river  which 
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was  once  the  highway  of  European  com- 
merce. 

Anterior  to  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, Antwerp  was  almost  without  a  rival 
among  the  commercial  cities  of  Europe. 
In  the  great  struggle  which  then  arose,  its 
citizens  embraced  the  Reformed  cause,  in 
support  of  which  their  town  suffered  the 
most  dreadful  calamities.  In  1676  it  was 
sacked  by  the  Spaniards,  and  being  after- 
ward wrested  from  them,  surrendered  on 
favorable  terms,  after  a  siege  of  more  than 
a  year's  duration,  to  the  Prince  of  Par- 
ma. Subjected  to  the  bigoted  and  tyrannic 
sway  of  Spain,  and  oppressed  by  the  active 
rivalry  of  Holland,  it  lost  nearly  all  its 
commerce,  and  presented  the  mere  shadow 
of  its  former  greatness.  With  its  occupa- 
tion by  the  French  at  the  close  of  the  last 
century  commenced  a  partial  revival  of  its 
prosperity.  Bonaparte  made  it  one  of  his 
grand  naval  arsenals,  and  spent  enormous 
sums  on  the  construction  of  its  docks  and 
other  works.  It  has,  however,  never  whol- 
ly regained  either  the  extensive  trade  or 
numerous  population  which  it  possessed  at 
an  earlier  period,  when  its  inhabitants  are 
said  to  have  numbered  200,000  persons. 

There  are  few  places  in  Europe  so  rich 
in  magnificent  churches  and  embellished 
by  the  most  remarkable  works  of  art,  such 
as  Rubens',  Vandyke's,  Jordaens',  and  other 
great  masters  of  painting,  who  were  na- 
tives of  Antwerp.  The  principal  street. 
Place  de  M^re,  rivals  any  in  Europe.  The 
older  and  narrower  streets,  bordered  by 
lofty  houses  with  their  gables  to  the  streets, 
are  singularl}'  picturesque. 

The  most  important  public  edifice  of 
Antwerp,  and  one  of  which  its  citizens  are 
justly  proud,  is  the  Cathedral,  a  magnifi- 
oent  building  of  500  feet  long  and  250  feet 
wide.  Of  the  height. of  its  steeple  we 
hardly  know  what  to  say,  the  difference 
between  different  authorities  is  so  great. 
Schrieber  says  it  is  466  feet.  Murray's 
Hand-book  gives  it  408;  while  the  Penny 
Cyclopaedia  affirms  it  to  be  only  336 !  It 
is  of  the  most  beautiftil  and  delicate  work- 
manship. The  original  design  was  to  raise 
both  towers  to  the  same  height  The  fin- 
ished tower  contains  a  mammoth  set  of 
chimes :  a  fee  of  1  f.  for  one  person,  and  1  f. 
60  c.  for  a  party,  is  demanded  by  the  cus- 
todian to  make  the  ascent.  The  view  is 
very  magnificent. 


Near  the  foot  of  the  tower  will  be  seen 
a  splendid  iron  canopy :  it  is  the  work  of 
Quentin  Matsys,  the  blacksmith  of  Ant>> 
werp,  who  feU  in  love  with  a  painter's 
daughter,  but  was  refused  by  her  father, 
who  would  bestow  her  hand  only  on  a  paint- 
er. He  abandoned  the  anvil  and  took  to 
the  easel,  and  eventually  far  surpassed  her 
fieither  in  his  own  art,  as  his  masterpiece, 
the  "  Descent  from  the  Cross,"  in  the  mu- 
seum, will  testify.  He  married  the  daugh- 
ter, and  left  these  two  monuments  of  his 
genius. 

The  interior  of  the  Cathedral  corresponds 
in  magnificence  and  grandeur  with  the  ex- 
terior ;  but  its  chief  attraction  is  the  mas- 
terpiece of  Rubens^  **  The  Descent  from  the 
Cross"  It  presents  ^Foseph  and  Nicode- 
mus  removing  the  body  of  Christ  from  the 
cross,  while  Ae  three  Marys  are  near,  as- 
sisting with  all  the  care  and  tenderness 
imaginable,  for  fear  the  dead  Savior  might 
still  have  the  power  to  feel.  The  suffer- 
ing Mary,  kneeling  and  looking  up  at  her 
Redeemer,  with  tears  of  love  and  sorrow, 
is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  conceptions 
of  female  loveliness.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
says  he  considers  "  Rubens'  Christ  as  one 
of  the  finest  figures  that  ever  was  invent- 
ed;  it  is  most  correctly  drawn,  and,  I  ap- 
prehend, in  an  attitude  of  the  utmost  diffi- 
culty to  execute.  The  hanging  of  the 
head  on  his  shoulder,  and  the  falling  of  the 
body  of  Christ  on  one  side,  give  it  such  an 
appearance  of  the  heaviness  of  death  that 
nothing  can  exceed  it.*' 

This  picture  was  given  by  Rubens  for 
the  ground  on  which  he  built  his  house  in 
Antwerp. 

In  the  north  transept  of  the  Cathedral 
is  Rubens'  next  best  work,  "  The  ElevaHon 
to  the  Cross,"  There  are  also  his  **  Resur- 
recdon  of  the  Savior"  and  ^''Assumption  of 
the  Virgin."  The  sculptured  Gothic  stalls 
in  the  principal  choir,  and  the  carving  of 
the  pulpit,  are  well  worth  a  visit.  In 
front  of  the  Cathedral,  in  Place  Verte,  there 
is  a  fine  bronze  statue  of  Rubens  by  Geefs. 
The  old  convent  of  the  RecoUects  has  been 
converted  into  a  Mvsenm^  in  which  is  a 
magnificent  collection  of  paintings,  com- 
prising the  choicest  specimens  of  the  mas- 
ters of  the  Flemish  school,  Vandyke,  Jor- 
daens, Rubens,  Teniers,  and  others.  Ad- 
mission fee  1  fr.  There  is  a  very  good 
catalogue,  which  you  should  by  all  means 
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buy.  It  is  impossible  to  give  the  numbers 
of  each  picture,  as  custodians  are  continu- 
ally changing  them. 

You  will  here  find  the  masterpiece  of 
Vandyke,  "  The  Crucifixion,''  This  cele- 
brated artist  must  not  be  confounded  with 
Peter  Vandyke,  who  was  also  a  distinguish- 
ed painter,  and  born  at  Amsterdam.  An- 
toine  Vandyke  was  bom  at  Antwerp  in 
1599 :  he  was  a  pupil  of  Rubens ;  he  trav- 
eled through  Italy ;  resided  some  time  at 
Rome,  and  a  long  time  at  Venice,  where  he 
visited  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  col- 
oring of  Titian,  Paul  Veronese,  and  the 
Venetian  school.  He  painted  the  portraits 
of  many  noted  personages :  one  of  his  chef- 
d'ceuvres  is  a  portrait  on  foot  of  Charles 
I.,  which  is  at  the  louvre ;  his  St.  Sebas- 
tian is  at  the  same  place.  He  died  in  1641. 
There  are  two  other  pictures  of  Dead 
Christs  by  this  artist  that  have  acquired 
great  celebrity.  There  are  two  pictures 
by  Rubens  here  which  are  considered  by 
manj'^  as  fully  equal  to  his  "  Descent  from 
the  Cross"  and  "  Elevation  to  the  Cross" 
in  the  Cathedral :  they  are  the  '*  Crucifix- 
ion of  Christ  between  the  two  Thieves," 
and  his  "Dead  Christ,"  which  lies  on  a 
stone  table,  covered  with  straw.  The  art- 
ist, in  the  former  picture,  has  chosen  the 
time  when  the  executioner  is  plunging  his 
8})ear  into  the  Savior's  side ;  at  the  same 
time,  a  soldier  is  breaking  the  limbs  of  one 
of  the  malefactors,  the  expression  of  whose 
face  is  truly  horrible :  in  his  writhing  he 
has  torn  one  of  his  feet  from  the  cross. 
The  attitude  of  the  other,  as  he  gazes  on 
the  dying  Savior,  is  truly  expressive  of  re- 
pentance :  the  Horse  of  the  good  centurion 
is  a  magnificent  composition.  There  are 
several  other  pictures  here  by  Rubens  of 
inferior  merit.  "  Boors  Smoking,"  by  Te- 
niers :  this  artist  was  born  at  Antwerp  in 
1610 ;  his  father  also  was  a  painter.  His 
pictures  are  all  of  a  small  size.  All  the 
sovereigns  of  his  time  conferred  honors  on 
him,  Louis  XIV.  only  excepted. 

The  Church  of  SL  Jacques  b  the  hand- 
somest in  Antwerp.  It  contains  nearly 
all  the  monuments  and  vaults  of  the  lead- 
ing families,  chief  among  which  is  the 
tomb  of  Rubens,  who  was  buried  here.  It 
is  covered  with  a  slab  of  marble  sunk  in 
the  floor. 

During  the  excitement  of  the  French 
Revolution,  when  all  the  other  tombs  in 
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the  church  were  pillaged,  the  universal 
respect  for  Rubens'  genius  left  this  un- 
scathed. There  are  numerous  paintings 
by  Rubens  in  this  elegant  church,  among 
which  is  his  Holy  Family.  The  repre- 
sentation of  Calvary  on  the  outside  of  St. 
Paul's  Church  is  a  very  singular  composi- 
tion. At  the  top  of  the  eminence  there  is 
a  figure  of  Christ  on  the  cross :  at  the  bot- 
tom there  is  what  is  pretended  to  be  a  copy 
of  the  holy  sepulchre,  or  some  portion  of 
it,  at  Jerusalem,  though  in  no  one  particu- 
lar can  we  see  any  similarity,  and  we  ex- 
amined it  very  carefully.  In  one  part  of 
the  grotto  there  is  a  figure  dressed  to  rep- 
resent the  Savior  as  he  lay  in  the  sepul- 
chre ;  in  the  other  there  is  a  painting  rep- 
resenting hell.  It  contains  numerous  fa- 
ces, apparently  in  great  torment.  The 
paintings  are  miserable,  and  the  design 
worse.  Scattered  all  around  are  statues 
of  saints,  priests,  and  prophets  in  vari* 
ous  attitudes.  Tlie  principal  picture  the 
church  contains  is  Rubens'  "Scourging 
of  Christ." 

The  Church  of  St  Augustine  contains 
Rubens'  celebrated  picture  of  "The  Mar- 
riage of  St.  Catharine."  It  is  the  altar- 
piece  of  the  church,  and  considered  one  of 
his  best  works.  "  The  Ecstasy  of  St.  Au- 
gustine," by  Vandyke,  has  justiy  obtained 
a  world-wide  notoriety.  There  are  sever- 
al other  churches  in  Antwerp,  such  as  the 
Church  of  St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  Church 
of  St.  Andrew's,  Church  of  the  Jesuits, 
etc.,  all  of  which  contain  fine  paintings, 
beautiful  carvings  in  wood,  and  are  well 
worth  a  visit. 

The  house  in  which  Rubens  died  is  sit- 
uated in  Rue  de  Ruben,  and  may  be  seen. 
After  Rubens'  death  the  Duke  of  Newcas- 
tle resided  here,  and  entertained  Charles 
II.  while  in  exUe.  One  of  the  most  in- 
teresting places  to  visit  in  Antwerp  is  the 
Zoological  Gardens.  The  large  collection 
of  beautiful  birds  and  fine  specimens  of  an- 
imals are  not  a  whit  inferior  to  those  of 
London.  There  are  some  of  the  best  spec- 
imens of  the  largest  kind  of  blue  monkeys 
there  we  ever  saw.  Omnibuses  call  at 
the  different  hotels  to  convey  passengers 
to  the  railway  station ;  steamers  leave  for 
Rotterdam  daily ;  for  London,  Wednesday, 
Friday,  and  Sunday. 

From  Antwerp  to  Rotterdam,  distance  59 
miles.     Fare,  10  f.     Time,  3  h.  15  m. 
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Holland  forms  an  independent  state 
to  the  northward  of  Belgium,  and  lying 
along  the  shores  of  the  German  Ocean ;  its 
average  dimensions  in  the  direction  of 
north  and  south  are  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles ;  its  mean  breadth  is  about 
one  hundred  miles.  The  area  of  the  prov- 
inces at  present  constituting  the  kingdom 
of  the  Netherlands — ^that  is,  including  the 
duchies  of  Lhnburg  and  Luxemburg — is 
13,598  square  mUes.  Th6  total  population 
is  about  three  and  a  half  millions. 

The  **  Netherlands,'*  as  the  term  im- 
plies, are  low  countries,  exhibiting  an  al- 
most perfectly  level  surface ;  a  great  part 
of  the  country,  indeed,  toward  the  coast, 
is  even  lower  than  the  level  of  the  adja^ 
cent  ocean — in  some  places  as  much  as 
forty  feet  below  high-water  mark.  But 
the  sea  is  prevented  from  overflowing  the 
land,  partly  by  natural  and  partly  by  artifi- 
cial means,  along  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
Zuyder-Zee.  The  sea  is  shut  out  by  enor- 
mous artificial  mounds  or  dikes,  which 
are  constructed  chiefly  of  earth  and  clay, 
sloping  gradually  from  the  sea,  and  usual- 
ly protected  in  the  most  exposed  parts  by 
a  facing  of  wicker-work,  formed  of  wil- 
lows interlaced  together.  Sometimes  their 
bases  are  faced  with  masonr}^  and  in  some 
places  they  are  defended  by  a  breast-work 
of  piles,  intended  to  break  the  force  of  the 
waves.  The  preservation  of  the  dikes  in 
good  condition  is  an  object  of  constant  at- 
tention with  the  people  of  Holland,  as  it 
is  only  by  their  means  that  large  tracts  of 
country  are  prevented  from  inundation. 
The  expenditure  of  keeping  these  dikes  in 
repair  amounts  to  a  large  sum  annually. 
The  cost  of  each  dike  is  defrayed  by  a  tax 
laid  on  the  surrounding  lands. 

The  general  aspect  of  Holland  is  differ- 
ent from  that  of  any  other  country  in  Eu- 
rope. Its  sur&ce  presents  one  grand  net- 
work of  canals,  which  are  there  as  numer- 
ous as  roads  in  any  other  country,  the  pur- 
poses of  which  indeed  they,  for  the  most 
part,  answer.  The  facility  with  which  the 
country  may  be  laid  under  water  con- 
tributes materially  to  its  strength  in  a  mil- 
itary point  of  view.  This,  indeed,  is  not  a 
resource  to  be  resorted  to  except  on  ex- 


treme occasions;  but  it  was  repeatedly 
made  use  of  in  the  war  of  liberation,  and 
also  in  1672,  when  Louis  XIV.  invaded 
Holland.  It  is  said  that  in  1830  every 
thing  was  prepared  for  an  inundation. 

The  climate  of  Holland  is  colder  than  the 
opposite  coasts  of  England  in  similar  lati- 
tudes, and  the  winter  is  generally  severe. 
The  atmosphere  is  very  moist,  owing  to  the 
abundance  of  water.  The  eastern  prov- 
inces are  drier  and  more  healthy  than 
those  immediately  adjacent  to  the  coast. 
The  climate  of  Holland,  indeed,  is  damp, 
raw,  and  cold  for  eight  months  of  the  year ; 
hot  and  unwholesome  for  four.  * 

In  the  second  century  Holland  was  over- 
run by  the  Saxons.  In  the  eighth  it  was 
conquered  by  Charles  Martel ;  and  it  sub- 
sequently formed  part  of  Charlemagne's 
dominions.  For  four  centuries  it  was  gov- 
erned by  the  Dukes  of  Brabant  and  Counts 
of  Holland  and  Flanders.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  fourteenth  century  it  passed,  by 
marriage,  into  the  hands  of  the  Dukes  of 
Burgundy,  then  to  the  house  of  Austria ; 
and  lastly,  in  1548,  to  the  Emperor  Charles 
V.  Philip  II.,  jealous  of  the  liberties  en- 
joyed by  the  Dutch,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  extirpating  the  Reformed  &ith,  which 
had  taken  firm  root  in  Holland,  dispatched 
a  powerful  army  under  the  Duke  Alva; 
but  the  Dutch,  instead  of  being  subdued, 
were  driven  into  open  rebellion,  and  after 
a  fearful  struggle,  the  independence  of  the 
republic  was  acknowledged  by  Spain  in 
1609.  Holland  now  contended  with  En- 
gland for  the  empire  of  the  sea.  She  suc- 
cessfully resisted  the  attacks  of  Louis 
XIY.,  and  extended  her  conquests  in  the 
east  and  west. 

From  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  down  to  the 
Bevolution  the  position  of  Holland  gradu- 
ally declined  (see  Motley's  "  Dutch  Repub- 
lic' ').  Notwithstanding  the  policy  of  Hol- 
land had  long  been  peaceful,  it  could  not 
protect  her  from  being  overrun  by  revolu- 
tionary France.  Napoleon  constituted  her 
a  kingdom  for  his  brother  Louis,  father  of 
the  present  emperor.  In  1815,  after  the 
downfall  of  Bonaparte,  she  was  united  to 
Belgium  by  interested  parties,  and  againfst 
the  wishes  of  the  people.  The  two  nations 
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being  totally  dissimilar,  the  mxion  never 
was  cordial,  and  it  was  dissolved  in  1830. 

Holland  is  not  distinguished  as  a  milita- 
ry power,  and  only  a  small  standing  army 
is  actually  maintained  (20,000  men).  Her 
fleet  is  more  considerable,  and  the  Dutch 
have  always  been  distinguished  in  mari- 
time war&re.  The  amount  of  her  com- 
mercial traffic  is  very  large,  and  is  inferior 
in  number  and  tonnage  Only  to  that  of 
Great  Britain.^ 

An  English  writer,  speaking  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  natives  of 
Holland,  says  they  are  proverbially  distin- 
guished by  their  habits  of  cleanliness,  in- 
dustry, frugality,  and  attention  to  busi- 
ness. Every  thing  in  the  aspect  of  Hol- 
land bespeaks  this  &ct.  The  towns  are 
uniformly  clean,  regular,  and  well  built; 
the  private  dwellings,  in  which  order,  econ- 
omy, and  quiet  always  present  the  ascend- 
ency ;  and  the  open  country,  divided  into 
well-drained  and  carefully  cultivated  fields, 
rich  meadows,  or  productive  tracts  of  gar- 
den-land. Drunkenness  is  rarely  met  with 
in  Holland,  and  the  general  a^ence  of 
beggars,  even  in  the  largest  towns,  at- 
tracts the  admiring  notice  of  the  stranger. 

The  out-door  amusements  of  the  Dutch 
take  their  form  and  coloring  from  the  as- 
pect and  climate  of  their  country.  Dur- 
ing the  prolonged  severity  of  the  winter 
season,  many  sports  are  performed  on  the 
ice ;  at  other  periods  of  the  year,  fishing  is 
a  favorite  amusement.  The  habits  of  the 
town  population  are  sedentary;  and  with 
the  people  of  town  and  country  alike,  and 
with  all  ranks  and  classes,  smoking  is  a 
taste  that  is  uniformly  indulged.  Among 
the  fine  arts,  painting  is  that  which  has 
been  most  liberally  and  successfully  culti- 
vated. The  works  of  the  great  masters  in 
the  Dutch  school  are  well  known  and  de- 
servedly appreciated  in  our  own  country. 
The  peasantry  of  both  Holland  and  Flan- 
ders have  their  peculiar  local  costume, 
shown  in  the  wide-spreading  breeches  of 
the  men  and  the  short  jackets  of  the  wom- 
en. The  higher  classes,  however,  are  gen- 
erally attired  either  in  the  French  or  Ger- 
man style.  Holland  can  boast  of  nothing 
sublime ;  but  for  picturesque  foregrounds 
— ^for  close,  compact,  snug  home  scenery, 
with  everything  in  harmony,  and  stamped 
with  one  strong  peculiar  character — Hol- 
land js  a  cabinet  picture,  in  which  nature 
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and  art  Join  to  produce  One  impression,  one 
homogeneous  efiect. 

The  Dutch  cottage,  with  its  glistening 
brick  walls,  white-painted  wood-work  and 
rails,  and  its  massive  roof  of  thatch,  with 
the  stork  clappering  to  her  young  on  the 
old-established  nest  on  the  top  of  the  gable, 
is  admirably  in  place  and  keeping,  just 
where  it  is,  at  the  turn  of  the  canal,  shut 
in  by  a  screen  of  willow-trees  or  tall  reeds 
from  seeing  or  being  seen,  beyond  the  suo- 
ny  bright  of  the  still  calm  water,  in  wMch 
i<»  every  tint  and  part  is  brightly  repeated* 

Then  the  peculiar  character  of  every  ar- 
ticle of  the  household  furniture,  which  the 
Dutch-built  house -mother  is  scouring  on 
the  green  before  the  door  so  industriously ; 
the  Dutch  character  impressed  on  every 
thing  Dutch,  and  intuitively  recognized^ 
like  the  Jewish  or  Gipsy  countenance, 
wherever  it  is  met  with ;  the  people,  their 
dwellings,  and  all  in  or  about  them— 4heir 
very  movements — make  this  Holland  no 
dull  unimpressive  land. 

The  Hollander  has  a  decided  taste  for 
the  romantic.  Great  amateurs  are  the 
Mynheers  of  the  rural  districts.  Every 
Dutchman  above  the  necessity  of  working 
to-day  for  the  bread  of  to-morrow  has  his 
garden-house  (buyteplaats)  in  the  suburbs 
of  his  town,  and  repairs  to  it  on  Saturday 
evening,  with  his  family,  to  ruralize  until 
Monday  over  his  pipe  of  tobacco.  Dirck 
Hatterick,  we  are  told  in  Guy  Mannering, 
did  so.  It  is  the  main  extravagance  of 
the  Datch  middle-class  man,  and  it  is  oft- 
en an  expensive  one.  This  garden-Jiouse 
is  a  wooden  box,  gayly  painted,  of  eight  or 
ten  feet  square — ^its  name,  "My  Delight," 
or  "  Rural  Felicity,"  or  "  Sweet  Solitude," 
stuck  up  in  gilt  tin  letters  on  the  front, 
and  situated  usually  at  the  end  of  a  narrow 
slip  of  ground,  inclosed  on  three  sides  by 
well-trimmed  hedges  and  slbny  ditches, 
and  overhanging  the  canal,  which  forma 
the  boundary  of  the  garden-plot  on  its 
fourth  side. 

The  slip  of  land  is  laid  out  in  flower- 
beds, all  the  flowers  in  one  bed  being  gen- 
erally of  one  kind  and  color;  and  the  bril« 
liancy  of  these  large  masses  of  flowers — 
the  white,  and  green,  and  paint-work,  and 
the  gilding  about  the  garden-houses ;  and 
a  row  of  these  glittering  fctiry  summer 
lodges  shining  in  the  sun  upon  the  side  of 
the  wide  canal,  and  swimming  in  humid 
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brilliancy  in  the  midst  of  plots  and  par- 
terres of  splendid  flowers,  and  with  the  ac- 
companiments of  gayly-dressed  ladies  at  the 
windows,  swiftly -passing  pleasure-boats 
with  bright  burnished  sides  below,  and  a 
whole  city  population  afloat  or  on  foot,  en- 
joying themselves  in  their  holiday  clothes, 
form,  in  truth,  a  surnmer-evening  scene 
which  dwells  upon  you  with  much  delight. 
Coffee,  tea,  beer,  and  native  gin,  but  espe- 
cially the  first,  are  the  favorite  drinks. 

When  we  say  that  there  are  nearly  ten 
thousand  wind-mills  in  Holland,  it  will  be 
readily  understood  that  they  are  hardly 
ever  out  of  sight  in  a  Dutch  landscape. 
They  are  used  for  every  purpose  for  which 
we  use  the  steam-engine.  Their  sails  are 
immense,  averaging  80  feet  broad  and  100 
long. 

Holland  is  now  a  constitutional  mon- 
archy, hereditary  in  the  family  of  the 
Princes  of  Orange,  founders  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  country.  The  king  is  also 
Grand-Duke  of  Luxemburg,  in  which  ca- 
pacity he  belongs  to  the  German  confed- 
eration. He  nominates  all  civil  and  mili- 
tary officers,  proposes  and  promulgates  the 
laws,  declares  war,  and  makes  peace.  The 
States-General  consists  of  two  chambers ; 
the  first  is  nominated  by  the  king,  the  sec- 
ond consists  of  65  deputies  from  the  nobil- 
ity, towns,  and  several  districts.  The 
States-General  are  convoked  annually,  and 
one  third  part  of  the  second  chamber  is  an- 
nually selected.  All  persons  are  eligible  to 
public  office.  The  public  debt  of  Holland 
is  very  large,  and  taxation  oppressive. 

It  is  very  unsafe  to  drink  water  in  Hol- 
land— drink  any  thing  else. 

In  Holland  money  is  kept  in  gilders, 
stivers,  and  cents:  1  gilder =20  stivers = 
100  cents  =  43  cents  United  States  cur- 
rency. 

Rotterdam  contains  99,000  inhabitants; 
principal  hotels.  New  Bath  Hotel,  H,  St. 
Lucas,  and  ff,  Weimar,  This  is  the  sec- 
ond city  in  Holland  in  number  of  popula> 
tion  and  in  commercial  importance.  It  is 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  chief  out- 
let of  the  Meuse,  through  the  channel  of 
which  the  Rhine  is  most  frequently  reach- 
ed. The  river  is  sufficiently  deep  to  admit 
the  largest  class  of  ships  to  the  very  heart 
of  the  city.  There  being  as  many  canals 
as  streets  in  the  city,  the  communication  is 
maintained  by  draw- bridges  and  ferry- 


boats. The  city  is  thoroughly  Dutch  in 
aspect — ^healthy,  clean,  and  uniform.  The 
houses  high,  often  quaint- looking,  and  built 
of  very  small  bricks,  they  are,  as  a  general 
thing,  more  useful  than  ornamental.  Near- 
ly all  of  the  houses  have  small  mirrors 
outside  the  windows,  the  one  reflecting  up, 
the  other  down  the  street;  the  arrange- 
ment is  such  that  all  that  passes  outside 
may  be  seen  without  going  to  the  window 
and  being  seen  yourself.  This  contrivance 
is  very  .general  in  every  city  and  town  in 
Holland. 

The  principal  occupation  of  the  male 
I)ortion  of  the  inhabitants  is  coloring  meet' 
schaums;  that  of  the  female  is  scrubbing, 
scraping,  mopping,  and  washing  every 
thing  within  her  reach,  whether  it  requires 
it  or  no.  Although  there  are  some  hund- 
red very  fine  merchant-ships  belonging  to 
this  port  that  do  quite  a  trade  with  the 
West  Indies  in  sugar,  coffee,  and  spices, 
still  the  loading  and  unloading  is  secondary 
to  the  coloring  business ;  there  is  ailso  quite 
a  trade  in  the  ship-building  business,  but 
that  also  is  secondary  to  the  coloring  trade. 
Since  1830  the  commerce  of  Rotterdam  has 
increased  more  rapidly  than  that  of  any 
other  town  in  the  Netherlands,  it  being 
much  more  favorably  situated  for  trade 
than  Amsterdam. 

The  public  edifices  of  Rotterdam  are  the 
cathedral  Church  of  St.  Lawrence,  built  1450, 
with  a  magnificent  organ,  and  the  tombi^ 
of  Admirals  De  Witt,  Rortenaar,  and  Van 
Brakel ;  the  Exchange,  with  a  library  and 
a  good  collection  of  philosophical  instru- 
ments ;  Custom-houBe,  new  Stadt-houte,  PaU 
ace  of  Justice,  Admiralty,  and  Doch-yard. 
It  contains  many  charitable  institutions, 
the  central  pris(m  of  the  Netherlands,  and 
many  superior  schools.  Erasmus  was  bom 
here  in  1467.  The  house  of  his  birth  is 
still  preserved,  and  there  is  a  bronze  statue 
of  the  reformer  in  the  market-place.  There 
is  nothing  that  will  more  amuse  the  trav- 
eler during  a  day  (long  enough  to  remain 
here)  than  walking  about  the  streets  and 
canals ;  he  will  be  struck  with  the  oddity 
of  every  thing,  so  entirely  different  from 
his  own  countiy.  There  are  no  galleries 
to  amuse  the  stranger.  There  is,  however, 
a  very  fine  botanical  garden,  and  several 
refreshment  gardens  outside  the  gates. 
There  are  also  several  clubs  in  the  city. 

From  Motterdam  to  the  Hague  by  Delft, 
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distance  S^  miles.      Fare,  first  class,  90 
cents  Dutch  =37  cents  United  States. 

Ddft  contains  17,000  inhabitants.  HS- 
id  Gouden  Moukn  the  best.  This  town 
was  formerly  very  celebrated  for  its  "  pot- 
tery-ware," known  by  the  name  of  Delft- 
toare.  The  principal  objects  of  curiosity 
are  the  Siadtkuis  and  the  New  Churchy 
which  contains  the  monument  of  William 
I.,  prince  of  Orange,  who  was  assassin- 
ated July  10,  1584,  by  Balthazar  G6rard, 
an  agent  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain  and  the 
Jesuits :  they  had  previously  made  eight 
attampts  to  murder  him.  There  is  an  in- 
scription on  the  tomb  referring  to  a  small 
favorite  dog,  who,  on  one  occasion,  when 
the  Spanish  assassins  were  on  the  point  of 
murdering  the  prince  while  asleep  in  his 
tent,  by  his  jumping  on  the  bed  and  bark- 
ing violently  awoke  the  sleeper  in  time  to 
make  his  escape.  The  poor  creature,  after 
the  murder  of  his  master,  pined  away  and 
died. 

The  Old  Church  contains  the  monument 
of  Admiral  Von  Tromp,  the  hero  of  thirty- 
two  fights ;  the  monument  has  a  bas-relief 
representing  the  engagement  in  which  he 
was  killed.  This  church  has  a  leaning 
tower.  Near  it  is  the  Prituaenhof,  the 
house  where  the  prince  was  shot.  Near 
the  entrance  to  the  town  is  the  state  ar- 
senal of  Holland,  surrounded  by  canals. 
The  town  is  well  built  of  brick,  clean,  but 
dull. 

The  Hague ;  population  65,000.  Hotels 
are  H,  de  Vieuxy  H,  de  Bellevue  (one  of  the 
best  in  Europe),  H,  de  la  Grand  Cour  Im- 
perialcy  H,  Paulet  The  rates  are  nearly 
as  high  as  in  Paris.  This  city,  situated 
three  miles  from  the  shore  of  the  German 
Ocean  and  thirty-two  from  Amsterdam,  is 
one  of  the  best-built  cities  in  Europe.  The 
streets  are  wide,  and  paved  with  brick ;  it 
contains  many  fine  walks  bordered  with 
trees.  It  is  the  seat  of  government,  and 
of  the  supreme  court  of  justice,  and  ranks 
as  the  political  capital  of  the  kingdom.  It 
is  the  residence  of  the  court  and  the  abode 
of  foreign  ministers.  Hague  was  origin- 
ally the  hunting-seat  of  the  Counts  of  Hol- 
land, and  was  named  La  Haye^  from  the 
hedge  which  surrounded  their  lodge.  The 
Hague  is  indebted  to  Louis  Bonaparte  for 
conferring  upon  it  the  privileges  of  a  city. 

The  chief  attraction  at  the  Hague  is  an  I 
unrivaled  collection  of  paintings  by  the  I 
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Dutch  masters,  in  the  National  Museum, 
which  occupies  the  former  palace  of  Prince 
Maurice — an  elegant  building  of  the  17th 
cehtury.  The  lion  of  this  collection  is  the 
"Young  Bull"  by  Paul  Potter,  a  picture 
which  occupies  nearly  the  whole  end  of  one 
of  the  rooms.  This  highly-prized  work  of 
art  was  carried  off  to  Paris  by  order  of 
Napoleon,  and  hung  up  in  the  Louvre, 
where  it  was  considered  the  fourth  in  val- 
ue in  that  collection,  which  is  the  largest 
in  the  world,  though  not  the  most  valua- 
ble. The  Dutch  government  offered  Na^ 
poleon  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  if  he 
would  allow  it  to  remain  at  the  Hague. 
The  picture  represents  a  young  bull  with 
white  and  brown  spots,  a  cow  reclining  on 
the  green  sward  before  it,  two  or  three 
sheep,  and  an  aged  cowherd  leaning  over 
a  fence ;  the  figures  are  all  life  size,  and, 
unlike  large  pictures,  every  thing  will  en- 
dure the  closest  inspection.  It  is  Potter's 
masterpiece,  and  valued  at  $25,000.  Paul 
Potter  was  born  at  Enkhuysen,  in  Holland, 
in  1625 ;  his  particular  forte  lay  in  paint- 
ing animals ;  he  died  in  1654.  The  next 
work  of  art  in  importance  is  by  Rembrandt ; 
it  is  the  dissection  of  a  dead  man  by  a  pro- 
fessor and  his  pupils.  Paul  Rembrandt 
was  bom  in  1606.  He  was  very  celebrated 
as  a  portrait  painter ;  he  also  painted  some 
historical  pictilres.  He  died  in  1674.  There 
are  several  other  fine  pictures  by  him  in 
the  Museum. 

One  of  the  finest  pictures  in  this  collec- 
tion is  Poussin's  **Fent«  asleep:''^  a  satyr 
is  drawing  off  the  drapery.  This  artist 
was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  historical 
painters  the  world  has  ever  produced :  h« 
was  bom  at  Andelys  in  1594;  studied  a 
long  time  at  Rome;  was  high  in  favor 
with  Louis  XIII.  and  Cardinal  Richelieu. 
He  died  at  Rome,  in  the  72d  year  of  his 
age.  There  are  several  other  splendid  pic- 
tures by  Gerard  Dow,  Holbein,  Keyzer, 
Albert  Durer ;  some  of  Wouverman's  best 
specimens ;  a  Storm  at  Sea,  by  Horace 
Vemet,  etc.,  etc. 

The  lower  floor  of  the  Maurits  Huis 
contains  the  Royai  Cabinet  of  curiosities, 
which,  for  its  size,  is  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting ever  visited,  and  it  is  by  no  means 
small.  It  comprises  costumes  of  the  Chi- 
nese and  Japanese  of  different  ranks,  his- 
torical relics  of  eminent  persons,  large  col- 
lections of  Japanese-ware,  weapons,  coats 
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of  mail,  and  surgical  instruments.  Among 
the  relics  is  the  dress  vrom  by  William, 
prince  of  Orange,  the  day  he  was  murder- 
ed at  Delft,  the  shirt  and  waistcoat  worn 
by  William  III.  of  England  the  three  last 
days  of  his  life,  sword  of  Van  Speyk,  the 
armor  of  Admiral  Von  Tromp,  etc.  The 
picture-gallery  and  museum  are  open  dai- 
ly from  9  A.M.  to  3  P.M. ;  a  fee  of  1}  gil- 
ders is  charged  for  admission.  There  is  a 
very  good  catalogue  for  sale. 

The  King's  Palace^  which  is  near  the 
Museum j  is  built  in  the  Grecian  .  style, 
but  is  not  particularly  beautiful  within 
or  without.  It  contains  the  state-rooms 
where  the  king  gives  audience  to  any  of 
his  subjects  every  Wednesday.  The  Pal- 
aoe  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  contains  a  very 
good  collection  of  Dutch  paintings,  and  a 
large  collection  of  chalk  drawings,  by  the 
old  masters.  It  was  formerly  the  proper- 
ty of  S\r  Thomas  Lawrence.  The  Binnen- 
hoffis  a -handsome  Gothic,  irregular  build- 
ing, formerly  the  residence  of  the  Counts 
of  ^olland.  It  is  now  occupied  by  differ- 
ent government  offices,  and  the  chambers 
where  the  States-General  meet. 

The  Hague  contains  a  large  number  of 
churches,  public  and  private  schools,  a 
State  prison,  a  library  containing'  100,000 
volumes,  with  a  large  collection  of  medals, 
gems,  etc.  There  are  two  or  three  private 
galleries  of  paintings  that  are  well  worth 
a  visit ;  those  of  M.  Steengracht  and  M. 
Osthuis  are  the  principal.  There  is  a  fine 
equestrian  bronze  statue  of  William  I., 
prince  of  Orange,  near  the  Museum.  It 
was  erected  in  1848. 

We  would  most  stronglj'  advise  travel- 
ers not  to  leave  the  Hague  without  visit- 
ing T  Hms  in  H  Bosch^  or  '*  House  in  the 
Woods."  It  is  now  the  residence  of  the 
Queen  of  Holland.  The  king  visits  her 
here  once  a  year.  It  is  reached  by  the  el- 
egant promenade  the  Voorhwt^  a  fine  wide 
road  lined  with  elegant  mansions  and  rows 
of  trees.  The  "House  in  the  Woods" 
stands  in  the  centre  of  a  finely-wooded 
park,  embellished  with  artificial  lakes  and 
lovely  gardens.  Externally  it  is  of  an  un- 
pretending character,  but  within  it  has 
such  an  appearance  of  the  luxurious  home. 
The  queen's  apartments  were  teeming 
with  exquisite  little  gems  of  painting,  stat- 
uettes, bronzes,  etc. ;  likenesses  of  Louis 
Napoleon  and  his  lovely  empress  predom- 
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inating,*  The  billiard-room  is  hung  with 
family  portraits.  The  Orange  Hall,  or 
ballroom,  is  most  magnificent  in  paint- 
ingp.  Ceiling,  walls,  and  all  are  covered. 
Part  of  its  ceiling  was  painted  by  Rubens, 
and  part  by  Jordaens,  while  Jordnens, 
Hondthorst,  and  others  finished  the  walls.  . 
Many  of  the  rooms  are  hung  with  Chinese 
silk,  beautifully  worked.  But  then  its  fra- 
grant gardens,  its  flowers,  its  butterflies, 
its  birds!  Oh,  what  music!  The  most 
gorgeous  description  in  the  Arabian  Nights 
would  not  do  justice  to  it  Every  thing 
was  fresh  as  the  breath  of  spring,  bloom- 
ing as  a  rosebud,  and  fragrant  as  an  or- 
ange-flower. Surely  the  occupant  must 
be  happy!  Ah!  thereby  hangs  a  tale. 
For  particulars,  we  refer  to  the  social  cir- 
cles of  the  Hague. 

About  3  miles  from  the  Hague  is  the 
watering-place  of  Scheveningenj  which  is 
very  fashionable  during  the  season.  Apart- 
ments may  be  had  at  any  price,  although 
the  tariff  is  high.  It  was  from  this  place 
that  Charles  II.  embarked  for  England 
after  the  downfall  of  Cromwell.  Omni- 
buses are  constantly  running  between  the 
village  and  the  Hague. 

From  the  Hague  to  Amsterdam  hy  Leyden 
and  Haariem,  distance  36  miles.  Fare, 
first  class,  3  g.  10  c. ;  time,  2  hours. 

Leyden  is  a  town  of  87,000  inhabitants ; 
hotel,  Plaat  Royal,  It  is  very  prettily  sit- 
uated OD  the  Rhine,  and  is  celebrated  for 
its  University,  which  has  500  students  and 
30  professors.  This  is  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished schools  in  Europe,  and  the  town 
long  maintained  the  appellation  of  the 
"Athens  of  the  West."  It  has  a  very 
valuable  museum  attached  to  it.  The 
Siadthtdsj  or  town  hall,  contains  some  very 
fine  pictures ;  among  them  is  a  portrait  of 
the  brave  burgomaster,  Peter  Vanderwerf, 
who  so  bravely  defended  the  town  when 
besieged  by  the  Spaniards  in  1574.  The 
inhabitants  lived  on  dogs,  cats,  and  rats 
for  weeks  after  their  provisions  had  given 
out.  They  were  finally  relieved  by  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  who  inundated  the  coun- 
try'.    There  is  a  monument  erected  to  his 

*  Although  the  queen  was  occupying  her  apart- 
ments at  the  time  the  author's  party  called,  she 
very  kindly  went  out  to  walk,  that  we  might 
have  an  opportunity  to  examine  them.  The  pro- 
prietor of  the  H.  de  TEurope  was  our  conductor, 
he  being  her  steward  or  purveyor,  which  ac- 
connta  for  the  kindness  we  experienced. 
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memory  in  the  Chnrch  of  Saint  Pancras. 
There  is  also  a  picture  by  Wappers,  repre- 
senting the  siege.  In  the  Museum  of  Nat- 
ural History,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
Europe,  there  are  some  remarkable  mineral 
productions,  among  which  is  the  largest 
^  topaz  in  the  world ;  also  a  piece  of  native 
gold  weighing  nearly  17  pounds.  The 
Botanical  Gardens^  Dr.  Siebold's  Japanese 
Collection,  and  the  Egyptian  Ck>llectioii, 
are  all  well  worth  a  visit. 

Haarlem  contains  27,000  inhabitants; 
hotel,  Lion  cP  Or.  This  town  is  well  known 
in  history  for  the  remarkable  and  prolong- 
ed siege  which  it  endured  in  1573.  It  last- 
ed seven  months ;  at  the  end  of  which 
time,  when  wasted  by  famine,  having  con- 
sumed every  thing  within  the  walls,  they 
determined  to  make  a  sortie  and  cut  their 
way  through  the  enemy's  camp.  The 
Spaniards,  hearing  of  this  desperate  de- 
termination, offered  pardon  and  amnesty 
if  they  would  ^eld  the  city  and  deliver 
up  67  of  their  principal  citizens.  For  the 
sake  of  the  starving  women  and  children, 
57  of  the  citizens  voluntarily  yielded  them- 
selves up.  The  city  surrendered  to  the 
Duke  of  Alva,  who  basely  violated  the 
terms  of  the  capitulation,  putting  all  the 
garrison  and  nearly  2000  of  the  citizens  to 
death. 

Haarlem  was  formerly  fSEunous  for  its 
bleaching-works,  as  well  as  for  its  cotton 
manufactures;  but  both  of  these  branches 
of  industry  have  fallen  oflF.  It  is  a  great 
mart  for  the  sale  of  bulbous  roots,  tulips, 
hyacinths,  and  others,  which  are  very  ex- 
tensively cultivated  in  its  outskirts,  and 
supply  the  floricultural  tastes  of  the  most 
distant  portions  of  Europe.  When  the 
tulip  mania  was  at  its  height  in  Europe, 
the  most  fabulous  prices  were  paid  for  the 
bulbs  of  Haarlem.  Instances  are  record- 
ed where  $2000  was  paid  for  a  single  bulb. 
The  public  gambled  in  them  as  they  do  in 
the  different  stocks,  and  they  were  bought 
and  sold  without  ever  appearing  in  the 
transaction.  The  highest  price  any  of 
them  now  brings  is  $50,  although  the  av- 
erage price  is  about  25  cents.  There  is 
one  horticulturist  who  exports  annually 
300,000  crocuses,  200,000  tulips,  100,000 
hyacinths,  and  100,000  ranunculuses,  be- 
sides other  flowers. 

The  principal  edifice  in  the  city  is  the 
Church  of  St.  Bavon,  a  vast  Gothic  struc- 
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ture  with  a  high  square  tower,  from  which 
there  is  an  extensive  view.  It  contains 
one  of  the  lions  of  the  Continent,  the  great 
organ,  which  has  5000  pipes  and  60  stops. 
Its  largest  metal  pipe  is  15  inches  in  diam- 
eter. It  fills  up  the  whole  of  one  end  of 
the  church,  reaching  nearly  to  the  roof. 
It  is  played  on  certain  days,  when  all  are 
admitted  gratuitously.  At  all  other  times 
the  fee  is  $5  for  the  organist  and  $1  for 
the  blower.  The  party  may  be  large  or 
small,  it  makes  no  difference.  Under- 
neath the  organ  are  three  excellent  stat- 
ues, representing  Faith,  Hope,  and  Chari- 
ty. Opposite  the  church  is  a  statue  of 
Lawrence  Coster,  the  reputed  inventor  of 
movable  tj^pes. 

At  the  south  of  the  city  th^e  is  a  wood 
of  considerable  extent.  In  it  there  is  a 
pavUion  fitted  up  as  a  picture-gallery,  con- 
taining the  works  of  Dutch  living  artists. 
This  elegant  mansion  was  built  by  a  bank- 
er of  Haarlem  named  Hope,  and  sold  by 
him  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon  I.  for  a  res- 
idence for  his  brother  Louis.  It  now  be- 
longs to  the  King  of  Holland.  I'he  neigh- 
borhood round  Haarlem  is  beautifully  laid 
out  in  plantations  and  public  walks,  and 
sprinkled  with  lovely  villas.  The  famous 
engines  that  pumped  out  the  Lake  of  Haar- 
lem, nearly  1,000,000,000  tuns  of  water, 
are  well  worth  a  visit.  By  means  of  this 
stupendous  undertaking,  50,000  acres  of 
land  have  been  redeemed  and  made  pro- 
ductive. The  appearance  of  the  country, 
as  we  approach  Amsterdam,  is  veiy  in- 
teresting, causeways,  canals,  sluices,  and 
wind-mills  in  every  direction. 

Amsterdam,  derived  from  to  "  dam**  the 
river  "Amstel,"  which  runs  through  the 
city,  and  divides  it  into  two  nearly  equal 
portions.  This  commercial  capital  of  Hol- 
land, and  one  of  the  most  wonderfril  in  Eu- 
rope, contains  230,000  inhabitants.  Prin- 
cipal hotels  are  H.  Oude  Doelen  (doel  is  the 
Dutch  for  the  **  bull's-eye"  in  the  target, 
and  the  in  was  the  place  of  resort  for  the 
marksmen),  H.  de  Pays-BcUyh&th  in  Doelen 
Street,  and  nearly  opposite,  M.  Bonded, 
Doelen  Street,  H,  Nieuwe  Doelen,  and  ff.  de 
Vieux  Compte. 

The  city  is  nearly  the  shape  of  a  crescent, 
surrounded  by  wsdls,  having  20  bastions, 
and  a  wide  canal  or  fosse ;  but  its  ramparts 
have  been  planted  with  trees  and  convert- 
ed into  boulevards,  the  inhabitants  trust- 
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ing  their  safety  to  the  facOity  for  inun- 
datiDg  the  surroandmg  country.  On  both 
sides  of  the  Amstel,  in  the  centre  of  the 
city,  the  streets  and  canals  are  very  irreg- 
ular ;  but  runnings  parallel  with  the  walls 
are  four  canals,  and  streets  not  easily 
matched  in  any  other  city  in  Europe,  either 
for  their  length,  width,  or  elegance  of  their 
buildings.  They  are  called  Princen  Gracht, 
Keyser  Gracht,  Heeren  Gracht,  and  Singel 
Gracht.  These  are  so  intersected  with 
other  canals  that  they  divide  the  city  into 
90  islands,  which  are  crossed  by  nearly  800 
bridges,  partly  wood  and  partly  stone.  The 
principsd  streets  are  about  two  miles  long. 
The  houses  are  nearly  all  of  brick,  large 
and  well  built.  The  whole  city,  however, 
wharves,  streets,  houses,  and  canals,  are 
built  on  piles  driven  into  the  ground.  The 
mouths  of  the  canal  which  open  into  the 
River  Y  (pronounced  eye),  and  also  that 
of  the  River  Amstel,  are  provided  with 
strong  flood-gates,  and  a  dike  is  erected 
upon  the  side  of  the  t6wn  nearest  the  sea 
to  guard  against  the  chance  of  inundations. 
The  harbor  is  secure  and  spacious,  and  the 
largest  ships  come  close  up  to. the  quays 
and  warehouses. 

.  The  Roifal  Palcice  is  the  finest  building 
in  the  city,  and,  indeed,  one  of  the  noblest 
to  be  any  where  met  with :  it  stands  in  an 
open  square  or  space  called  the  damm. 
This  fine  structure,  regarded  by  the  Dutch 
as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  is  erect- 
ed on  a  foundation  of  over  13,000  piles :  it 
is  282  feet  in  length,  235  in  depth,  and  116 
high,  exclusive  of  the  cupola,  which  is  41 
feet  higher,  and  from  the  top  of  which 
there  is  an  excellent  view  of  this  most  sin- 
gular city.  The  palace  is  richly  adorned 
with  pillars  and  various  works  of  art. 
During  the  reign  of  Louis  Bonaparte  it  be- 
came his  palace.  It  was  built  between  the 
years  1648  and  1655.  It  contains  one  large 
hall  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  used  for 
a  ballroom,  which  is  considered  one  of  the 
finest  m  Europe :  it  is  125  feet  long  by  55 
feet  wide,  and  is  lined  with  white  Italian 
marble.  The  palace  contains  many  splen- 
did paintings :  one  of  the  most  attractive 
is  Van  Speyk  blowing  up  his  ship  sooner 
than  yield  to  the  Belgians. 

The  Museum^  containing  an  excellent 
collection  of  about  500  pictures,  including 
several  masterpieces,  principally  of  the 
Dutch  and  Flemish  schools,  is  open  to  the 


public  on  Thursdays  and  Fridays ;  on  oth- 
er days  1  gilder  admission  fee  is  charged. 
Catalogues  containing  fac-similes  of  the 
different  painters'  autographs  are  for  sale, 
price  1^  gilder.  This  catalogue  also  gives 
you  the  original  cost  of  most  of  the  pic- 
tures, also  the  cost  to  place  them  in  this 
gallery.  One  of  the  best  pictures  here,  al- 
though one  of  the  smallest,  is  Gerard  Dow's 
Evening  School :  the  efiect  of  several  can- 
dles is  magnificently  rendered.  The  pic- 
ture is  about  14  by  20  inches :  it  cost,  in 
1766,  $800 ;  in  1808,  when  purchased  for 
the  Museum,  it  cost  $3700.  The  great 
lion  of  the  gallery  is  considered  the  Ban- 
quet of  the  Civil  Guard.  This  chef-d'oeuvre 
of  Van  der  Heist  represents  a  banquet  of 
the  Garde  Bourgeoist^  which  took  place  June 
18,  1648,  in  the  grand  Salle  du  St.  Loris 
Docle  in  the  Singel  at  Amsterdam,  to  cel- 
ebrate the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Muns- 
ter.  The  25  figures  which  compose  this 
picture  are  all  portraits.  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds says :  **  Of  this  picture  I  had  heard 
great  commendations ;  but  it  as  £Eir  exceed- 
ed my  expectation  as  that  of  Rembrandt, 
the  Night  Watch,  fell  below  it." .  Rem- 
brandt's **La  Ronde  de  Nuit,"  as  well  as 
his  "  Five  Masters  of  the  Drapers'  Com- 
pany," are  considered  remarkable  works, 
notwithstanding  Sir  Joshua's  opinion.  Te- 
niers'  Body-Guard,  Temptation  of  St.  An- 
thony, and  Hour  of  Repose,  are  all  excel- 
lent works.  The  New  Church  contains 
some  fine  monuments,  particularly  one 
erected  in  honor  of  the  brave  Admiral  De 
Ruyter.  The  Old  Church  of  St.  Nicholas 
has  some  of  the  finest  painted  windows  in 
Europe. 

Amsterdam  is  fiimous  for  the  nmnber  of 
its  charitable  institutions:  there  are  over 
twenty  of  different  descriptions  in  the  city. 
You  never  see  a  man,  woman,  or  child  in 
the  street  covered  with  rags,  and  a  case 
of  drunkenness  is  of  rare  occurrence. 

To  obviate  the  dangers  and  difficulties 
of  navigating  the  shallow  water  of  the 
Znyder-Zee,  a  ship-canal  has  been  con- 
structed from  Amsterdam  to  the  Holder,  a 
distance  of  50}  miles,  and  at  an  expense 
of  about  $5,000,000.  This  magnificent 
work  is  20  feet  deep,  and  sufficiently  wide 
for  two  large  ships  to  pass  each  other. 
The  dues  are  moderate,  and  it  has  been  of 
the  greatest  service  to  Amsterdam. 

There  are  three  theatres  in  Amsterdam, 
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which  are  opened  alternately  every  night 
in  the  week,  Sundays  excepted.  The 
performances  are  in  Dutch,  Italian,  and 
French.  There  are  also  two  smaller  ones, 
where  smoking  is  allowed,  with  concerts 
at  Frascati's.  An  English  writer  says 
the  Dutch  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to 
the  Chinese:  like  that  industrious  and 
economical  race,  they  keep  their  hogs, 
their  ducks,  and  other  domestic  animals 
constantly  on  boapd  their  vessels.  Their 
cabins  display  the  same  neatness  as  the 
parlors  of  their  countrymen  on  shore.  The 
women  employ  themselves  in  all  the  do- 
mestic  offices,  and  are  assiduous  in  embel- 
lishing their  little  sitting-rooms  with  the 
labors  of  the  needle ;  and  many  of  them 
have  little  gardens  of  tulips,  hyacinths, 
anemones,  and  various  other  flowers.  Some 
of  these  vessels  are  of  great  length,  but 
generally  narrow,  suitable  to  the  canals 
and  sluices  of  the  towns. 

Ship-building  is  carried  on  to  a  great  ex- 
tent in  Amsterdam.  There  are  also  man- 
ufactures of  linen,  cotton,  silk,  with  dis- 
tilleries and  breweries,  tanneries  and  to- 
bacco ijianufactories.  The  art  of  cutting 
diamonds  and  other  stones  for  the  lapida- 
ries has  here  attained  a  great  perfection. 
The  factories  or  diamond-mills  are  all  in 
the  hands  of  the  Jews.  If  you  are  not  a 
dealer  in  diamonds,  you  can  obtain  per- 
mission to  witness  the  process  of  cutting 
and  polishing  the  stones.  The  mills  are 
worked  by  steam-engines ;  the  machinery, 
acting  on  metal  plates,  causes  them  to  re- 
volve with  fearful  rapidity.  On  these 
plates  pulverized  diamond  is  laid.  The 
diamond  to  be  polished  is  then  placed  on  a 
cap  of  amalgamized  zinc  and  quicksilver, 
and  pressed  on  the  plates.  Diamond  dust 
is  the  only  thing  that  will  cut  diamond. 
When  a  diamond  is  to  be  cut,  the  diamond 
dust  is  put  on  a  very  fine  wire,  and  drawn 
rapidly  backward  and  forward.  Hence 
the  origin  of  ^^  diamond  cut  diamond." 
The  Jews  of  Amsterdam  and  Antwerp  mo- 
nopolize nearly  the  whole  of  this  trade. 
The  refineries  of  smalt  and  borax  are  pe- 
culiar to  Amsterdam,  as  well  as  the  manu- 
factures of  vermilion  and  rouge.  Steam- 
ers leave  for  Hamburg  every  five  days ; 
also  to  London,  Hull,  St.  Petersburg,  Stock- 
liolm,  and  Marseilles. 

An  excursion  should  be  made  to  see  the 
town  of  Broek,  about  6  miles  east  of  Am- 
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sterdam.  Ton  take  the  steam  ferry-boat 
to  Waterland,  and  a  carriage  from  there  to 
the  village.  It  is  cele  brated  for  the  wealth 
of  its  inhabitants,  who  are  principally  land- 
ed proprietors  or  retired  merchants,  but 
more  celebrated  for  the  extreme  cleanli- 
ness of  its  houses  and  streets,  the  attention 
to  which  has  been  carried  to  an  absurd  and 
ridiculous  excess.  The  houses  are  mostly 
of  wood,  painted  white  and  green;  the 
fronts  of  many  of  them  are  painted  in  va- 
rious colors ;  the  roofs  are  of  polished  tile, 
and  the  narrow  streets  are  paved  with 
brick,  or  little  stones  set  in  patterns.  Car- 
riages can  not  enter  the  town;  you  can 
not  even  ride  your  horse  through  it,  but 
must  lead  him  or  leave  him  outside.  The 
natives  are  verj'  much  like  the  Turks: 
they  take  off  their  shoes  before  entering 
their  houses,  and  walk  in  slippers  or  in 
their  stockings.  Even  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander, when  he  visited  Broek,  was  obliged 
to  comply  with  this  custom. 

Saardam. — Steamers  leave  Amsterdam 
every  two  hours  for  Saardam  in  the  sum- 
mer season.  This  town  is  remarkable  for 
two  things— containing  the  cottage  in  which 
Peter  the  Great  lived  while  learning  the 
trade  of  a  shipwright,  and  the  immense - 
number  of  its  wind-mills.  Peter  the  Great, 
founder  of  the  modem  dynasty  of  Russiaj 
visited  Holland  in  order  to  learn  the  art 
of  ship-building,  that  he  might  be  enabled 
to  Instruct  his  subjects.  He  was  troubled 
so  much  by  the  crowd  of  gazers  who  as- 
sembled to  see  him  work,  that  he  left  the 
employ  of  Mynheer  Calf,  in  whose  yard  he 
worked,  and  entered  the  dock-yard  of  the 
East  Indian  Company  in  Amsterdam,  that 
being  inclosed  by  walls.  He  subsequent- 
ly worked  in  the  dock-yards  of  Deptford, 
England.  The  cottage  was  purchased  by 
the  late  Queen  of  Holland,  sister  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  who  had  it  inclosed 
with  shutters.  Every  portion  of  it  is  cov- 
ered with  the  names  of  visitors,  even  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  who  caused  a  tablet 
to  be  placed  over  the  mantle-piece  with 
the  inscription,  "  Nothing  too  small  for  a 
great  man."  Saardam  contains  about 
11,000  inhabitants.  It  is  the  Greenock  of 
Amsterdam,  and  splendid  fish  dinners  may 
be  got  at  the  Otter  Hotel.  Its  distance 
from  Amsterdam  is  9  miles ;  time  by  steam- 
er, 1  hour.  Many  of  the  400  wind-mills  at 
this  place  are  kept  continually  grinding  a 
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volcanic  tufa,  which,  when  mixed  with 
lime,  makes  terrass,  which  has  the  remark- 
able property  of  becoming  harder  when 
submerged  in  water;  consequently,  very 
valuable  to  the  Dutch  in  the  construction 
of  their  locks  and  dikes. 

From  Amsterdam  to  Oberhausen  by 
Utrecht,  and  Arnheim^  and  Emmerich,  dis- 
tance 112  miles.  Fare,  first  class,  8  g.  80 
c. ;  time,  6  h.  15  m. 

The  ride  to  Utrecht  is  very  pleasant; 
the  neat  farm-houses,  surrounded  by  gar- 
dens blooming  with  flowers,  the  canals  and 
rich  green  fields,  the  villas  and  summer- 
houses  of  the  rich  merchants  of  Amster- 
dam, the  whole  quiet,  soft,  and  subdued, 
create  an  impression  never  to  be  effaced. 

Utrecht  contains  49,000  inhabitants.  Ho- 
tels are  Pay-Bas,  H,  BeUevue,  and  H.JCcuitd 
Van  Anttoerpen,  It  is  a  well-built  and 
agreeable  city,  and  carries  on  considerable 
trade  by  means  of  rivers  and  canals.  It 
has  been  the  scene  of  several  important 
events  in  history.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it 
belonged  to  the  warlike  bishops,  who  de- 
rived their  title  from  its  name.  It  is  situ- 
ated on  the  Rhine,  which  is  here  reduced 
to  a  very  insignificant  stream,  the  larger 
portion  of  its  waters  passing  into  the  chan- 
nel of  the  Mouse.  The  principal  objects 
of  attraction  in  the  city  are  the  Cathedral, 
the  tower  of  which  stands  on  one  side  and 
the  church  on  the  other ;  the  nave  of  the 
church  was  carried  off  by  a  storm  in  1674. 
The  tower  b  820  feet  high,  from  the  top  of 
which  a  magnificent  view  of  the  whole  of 
Holland  may  be  had.  The  sexton  and  his 
family  live  half  way  up  this  steeple,  and 
all  his  children  were  bom  there!  The 
church  contains  several  fine  monuments. 
The  Mint,  University,  and  Museum  are  the 
remaining  attractions.  The  University 
contains  nearly  500  students,  and  has  a 
fine  collection  of  minerals.  The  ramparts 
have  been  formed  into  a  boulevard  and 
planted  with  trees ;  that  on  the  side  of  the 
canal  forms  an  agreeable  promenade.  The 
Malibaan  is  a  beautiful  avenue  of  lime- 
trees  half  a  mile  in  length  and  eight  rows 
deep.  They  were  so  very  beautiful  that 
when  Louis  XTV.  was  ravaging  the  coun- 


try, he  gave  an  express  order  that  they 
should  be  spared.  The  house  in  which 
the  &mous  treaty  of  1713  was  signed, 
which  gave  peace  to  Europe,  has  been  pull- 
ed down ;  the  treaty  of  1579,  which  sepa- 
rated Holland  from  Spain,  was  signed  in 
the  University. 

The  first  bishop  of  Utrecht,  St.  Willi- 
brord,  was  an  Englishman,  who  left  Eng- 
land in  the  seventh  century  to  convert  the 
heathen.  The  Pope  ordained  him  bishop, 
and  Charles  Martel  presented  him  with 
the  castle  of  Utrecht  as  a  residence.  The 
museum  of  agricultural  implements  was 
formerly  the  residence  of  Louis  Bonaparte. 
Utrecht  has  a  chamber  of  commerce,  and 
large  manufactures  of  woolen,  silk,  and 
linen  fabrics.  It  has  more  spacious  squares 
and  fewer  canals  than  most  Dutch  town^^. 
It  is  the  birthplace  of  Pope  Adrian  VI. 
The  gates  of  the  city  close  at  9  o* clock, 
but  a  small  fee  will  open  them  at  any  hour. 

About  six  miles  from  Utrecht  is  a  Mo- 
ravian colony,  well  worth  a  visit.  Near  it 
is  the  celebrated  mound  erected  by  30,0CO 
men  under  Marshal  Grammont,  in  memory 
of  the  day  on  which  Bonaparte  was  crown- 
ed emperor.  The  whole  army  were  thirty- 
two  days  in  raising  it. 

Arnheim  contains  18,000  inhabitants. 
Hotels  are  If.  Belvidere,  H,  des  Pays-Bas, 
Golden  Eagle,  The  Sun,  and  Boar's  Head. 
This  town  is  prettily  situated  on  the  Rhine, 
and  is  the  chief  place  in  Guelderland ;  it 
contains  nothing  of  importance  to  detain 
the  traveler,  although  Its  suburbs  are  ver}*- 
beautifril.  Most  travelers  start  here  in 
steamers  to  make  the  ascent  of  the  Rhine, 
but  we  intend  to  come  down  the  Rhine. 
If  your  time  should  be  limited,  and  you  do 
not  wish  to  go  farther  east,  this  is  the  best 
place  to  take  a  steamer  to  make  the  ascent. 
(See  retwm  route  for  description  of  the 
cities  on  the  Rhine.) 

We  now  arrive  at  the  first  Prussian  town : 
Emmerich,  containing  a  population  of  6000 
souls,  is  strongly  fortified,  and  has  consid- 
erable of  a  garrison ;  baggage  and  pass- 
ports are  here  examined.  Nothing  of  in- 
terest to  be  seen. 
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The  States  of  Germany  extend  over  a 
large  area  of  Central  Europe,  between  the 
Baltic  Sea  and  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  on 
the  north  and  south,  from  the  Netherlands 
and  the  shores  of  the  North  Sea  on  the 
west,  to  the  borders  of  Poland,  Galicia, 
and  Hungary  on  the  east.  These  distances 
embrace  600  miles  in  the  direction  of  lati> 
tude,  and  nearly  700  in  the  direction  of 
longitude,  and  the  total  area  which  they 
comprehend  is  little  less  than  a  quarter  of 
a  million  of  square  miles. 

Within  this  extensive  range  the  people 
are  nearly  throughout  German,  and,  with 
some  minor  modifications,  the  language, 
customs,  usages,  and  manners  are  the  same. 
It  is  in  regard  to  religious  and  political  in> 
stitutions  that  the  chief  differences  are  to 
be  noted.  Southern  Germany  is  Catholic ; 
Northern  Germany  has  for  the  most  part 
embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  Lutheran  or 
Reformed  Church.  The  former  exhibits 
in  most  of  its  governments  the  forms  of 
absolute  monarchy,  while  the  latter  has 
made  at  least  some  progress  toward  the 
development  of  free  institutions.     , 

But,  although  the  Germans  are,  in  a  ge- 
ographical sense,  one  people,  with  a  com- 
mon language,  and  although  their  writers 
are  fond  of  indulging  in  dreams  of  a  com- 
mon nationality,  Germany  is  by  no  means 
one  politically.  It  is  divided  into  not  less 
than  36  states  of  various  sizes  and  popula- 
tion, and  in  which  various  forms  of  gov- 
ernment prevail.  The  two  principal  of 
these  states  are  Austria  and  Prussia,  which 
embrace  three  fifths  of  the  entire  extent 
of  Germany.  The  whole  are  embraced  in 
the  following  table. 

These  different  states,  while  possessing 
many  characteristics  of  climate  and  natu- 
ral productions  in  common,  have,  at  least 
so  far  as  the  larger  of  them  are  concerned, 
some  features  which  are  peculiar  to  each, 
which  will  be  noticed  as  we  pass  through 
their  various  countries. 

*'For  nine  centuries  previous  to  1792 
Germany  formed  an  empire,  governed  by  a 
sovereign  elected  by  the  different  states. 
For  the  purpose  of  administration,  the  em- 
pire was  divided  into  ten  circles,  and  com- 
prised, besides  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia, 
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the  Margravate  of  Moravia  and  the  Duchy 
of  Silesia.     Its  capital  was  Vienna. 

"  The  Diet,  or  general  assembly  of  the 
empire,  which  was  composed  of  three  col- 
leges, was  convoked  by  the  emperor ;  he 
was  assisted  in  the  administration  of  af- 
fairs by  the  Aulic  Council,  which  exercised 
the  functions  of  the  supreme  court  of  the 
empire.  The  conquests  of  the  French,  and 
the  annexation  of  Belgium  and  the  other 
countries  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  to 
France,  led  to  the  dissolution  of  the  empire 
in  1806.  This  was  replaced  temporarily 
by  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine^  which 
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had  for  its  object  mutual  assistance  and 
the  maintenance  of  peace  among  the  con- 
federate parties,  who  consisted  of  the  king 
of  Bavaria  and  Wfirtemburg  and  several 
petty  sovereigns.  The  Confederation  was 
established  at  Paris  12th  of  July,  1806, 
under  the  protection  of  Napoleon.  Its  ter- 
ritory was  from  time  to  time  considerably 
augmented  till  its  dissolution  in  1813. 

"  In  1816,  the  Congress  of  Vienna  estab- 
lished the  Germofdc  Confederation,  com- 
posed of  all  the  states  of  Germany,  who 
ibrmed  an  alliance  to  secure  the  integrity 
of  their  laws  and  their  respective  territo- 
ries, and  to  maintain  the  peace  and  order 
of  the  whole.  The  different  states  con- 
tributed to  the  military  force  in  proportion 
to  their  population.  The  Confederation 
was  represented  by  an  assembly  called  the 
Diet,  composed  of  deputies  from  the  differ- 
ent states,  the  seat  of  which  was  Frank- 
fort on  the  Main.  This  jstate  of  matters 
continued  until  1848,  when  an  attempt 
was  made  to  replace  the  German  Diet  by 
a  representative  Parliament,  to  meet  at 
Frankfort  on  the  Main.  Such  a  body,  com- 
posed of  600  representatives,  did  meet  at 
Frankfort,  March  30,  and  drew  up  a  plan 
of  representation,  in  accordance  with  which 
the  first  German  National  Assembly  was 
elected,  and  met  likewise  at  Frankfort, 
May  18, 1848. 

*^This  Assembly  elected  Archduke  John 
of  Austria  to  be  lord  lieutenant  or  regent 
(R  echsverweser)  of  this  newly-constituted 
German  Empire.  The  same  prince  was 
in  like  manner  elected  regent  by  the  Diet, 
when  sitting  in  Frankfort,  and  with  this 
transaction  the  existence  of  the  Diet  may 
be  said  to  have,  for  the  time  being,  at  least, 
virtually  terminated. 

"  The  newly-constituted  Assembly  pro- 
ceeded to  form  a  constitution  for  the  Ger- 
man Empire,  which,  however,  after  being 
passed,  was  not  recognized  by  the  several 
important  states.  Discussion  ensued ;  and 
on  May  30, 1840,  the  Assembly  resolved  to 
transfer  its  place  of  meeting  to  Stuttgart. 

"  But  this  resolution  not  being  acqui- 
esced in  by  the  government,  it  resolved  to 
remain  at  Frankfort,  while  a  large  body  of 
the  members  withdrew  to  Stuttgart,  where 
the  so-called  German  Parliament  was  sum- 
moned for  June  6th.  This  was  the  final 
death-blow  to' that  asslmbly,  which  at  one 
time  seemed  destined  to  play  so  important 


a  part  in  Grerman  history.  Subsequently 
to  this  period  Prussia  endeavored  to  form  a 
confederation,  with  herself  at  the  head  of  it. 
This  plan  was  opposed  by  several  states, 
including  Austria,  which  last,  proceeding 
to  act  on  the  old  law  of  the  Confedera- 
tion, by  which,  since  1815,  the  Diet  of  Ger- 
man States  had  been  annually  assembled 
at  Frankfort,  convoked  the  Diet,  notwith- 
standing the  remonstrances  of  Prussia. 
With  the  exception  of  Prussia  and  Olden- 
burg, all  the  states  obeyed  the  summons. 

"Subsequently  to  this  period,  the  pre- 
tensions of  Prussia  to  form  and  head  a  sep- 
arate confederation  nearly  involved  Ger- 
many in  a  general  war,  which  was,  howev- 
er, happily  prevented.  Meetings  between 
the  ministers  of  Prussia  and  Austria  took 
place,  and  differences  were  so  far  arranged 
that  these  two  leading  powers,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  other  states,  united  in 
attempting  to  re-constitute  the  German  . 
Confederation,  which  was  finally  accom- 
plished, and  the  Assembly  met  at  Frank- 
fort May  30th,  1851." 

The  representative  of  Austria  presides 
at  the  sittings  of  the  Diet.  Austria  and 
Prussia  are  the  principal  powers  of  the 
Confederation,  and  exercise  a  prepondera- 
ting influence  in  the  management  of  its  af- 
fairs. In  the  general  council  of  the  Diet 
(or  the  Plenum,  as  it  is  termed),  these  two 
states,  and  also  the  kingdoms  of  Bavaria, 
Wtirtemburg,  Hanover,  and  Saxony,  each 
possess  four  votes ;  Baden,  the  two  Hesse 
States,  Holstein,  and  Luxemburg,  each 
three ;  and  the  other  states  each  two  votes, 
or  only  one,  according  to  their  respective 
importance ;  the  four  free  cities  have  each 
one  vote.  The  whole  number  of  votes  is 
seventy.  The  business  submitted  to  the 
Plenum  is  initiated  by  a  minor  assembly, 
or  commiUee,  in  which  the  total  number  of 
votes  is  only  seventeen ;  the  larger  states 
having  one  each,  and  several  of  the  small- 
er being  joined  together  for  the  purpose  of 
a  single  vote.  No'  organic  change  in  the 
constitution  of  the  Confederation,  howev- 
er, can  be  made  without  the  sanction  of 
at  least  two  thirds  of  the  members  of  the 
fall  Assembly,  or  Plenum, 

The  general  business  of  the  Diet  is  to 
provide  for  the  security  of  the  entire  Con- 
federation, and  the  management  of  matters 
relating  to  Germany  as  a  whole,  such  as 
the  declaration  of  war,  the  formation  of 
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treaties,  etc.  But  within  the  last  few  years 
many  changes  have  occurred  in  the  politi- 
cal relations  of  the  various  states  of  Ger- 
many, and  the  general  government  of  the 
Confederation  is  at  present  in  an  unsettled 
condition. 

Passports. — In  most  of  the  states  of  Ger- 
many tiie  police  regulations  are  very  strict. 
On  entering  the  principal  cities  your  pass- 
port is  taken  at  the  gates,  and  a  receipt 
given  for  it.  If  you  have  determined  to 
stop  at  any  particular  hotel,  by  naming  it 
to  the  gate-keeper,  he  will  forward  your 
passport  to  your  hotel,  for  which  he  ex- 
pects a  fee;  otherwise  your  courier  will 
get  it.  If  you  have  no  courier,  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  hotel  will  attend  to  it,  charg- 
ing you  a  commission ;  or  you  can  find  it 
at  the  police-office.  If  you  are  traveling 
without  a  courier,  always  state  your  inten- 
tions in  regard  to  your  future  movements 
.  to  the  landlord  immediately  on  your  ar- 
rival, and  it  will  invariably  save  you  time 
and  expense. 

Throughout  Germany,  thirty  pounds  of 
l>aggage  is  allowed  ft^e  of  expense ;  all 
above  that  is  charged.  If  you  have  much 
heavy  baggage,  make  arrangements  to 
send  it  ahead,  as  very  often  the  director 
will  not  allow  over  fifty  pounds  in  case  the 
baggage  car  is  fiill. 

The  German  (hutoms  League, — ^Until  late- 
ly every  different  state  in  Germany  had 
its  own  custom-houses,  its  own  tariff  and 
revenue  laws,  which  ifrequently  differed 
very  widely  from  those  of  its  neighbors. 
Each  petty  state  endeavored  to  procure  a 
revenue  for  itself  or  to  advance  its  own  in- 
dustry by  taxing  or  prohibiting  the  pro- 
ductions of  those  by  which  it  was  sur^ 
rounded,  and  custom's  officers  and  lines  of 
custom-houses  were  spread  over  the  coun- 
try-, instead  of  being  reciprocal  and  depen- 
dent. Now,  throughout  the  whole  extent 
of  this  immense  country,  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  the  freedom  of  commerce.  A 
commodity,  whether  tor  consumption  or 
transit,  that  has  once  passed  the  frontier  of 
the  league,  may  be  subsequently  conveyed 
without  let  or  hinderance  throughout  its 
whole  extent.  The  same  arrangements 
have  been  effected  this  year  (1862)  in  re- 
gard to  passports. 

The  duties  are  received  into  a  common 
treasury,  and  are  apportioned  according  to 
the  population  of  each  of  the  allied  states. 
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Money, — ^Accounts  are  kept  in  Prussia 
in  thalers  and  silver  groschens.  80  silver 
groschen=l  t^er.  1  thaler =73  cents 
U.  S.  In  Brunswick  and  Hanover,  1  tha- 
ler =24  good  groschens.  The  silver  coins 
are  marked  3  einen  thaler =^  thaler =24^c 
U.  S. ;  J  thaler =12^.0.  U.  S. ;  ^  thaler = 
6^  c.  U.  S. ;  jfe  thaler =3  c.  U.  S. ;  and  1 
sUver  groschen.  Prussian  gold  coins  are, 
double  Friedrichs  d'Or,  marked  10  thaler = 
^  40  U.  S.;  single  Friedridu  d'Or,  mark- 
ed 6  thaler=f4  20  U.  S.;  half  Friedrichs 
di'Or,  marked  2^  thaler =$2  10  U.  S.  The 
copper  coins  are,  1,  2,  3,  4  pfennings;  12 
pfennings =1  silver  groschen.  Decline 
taking  paper  money. 

The  traveler  wUl  notice  that  the  gold 
coin  is  marked  at  a  less  figure  than  it  act- 
ually passes  for.  For  instance,  ten-thaler 
pieces  pass  for  11  thalers  and  10  silver  gros- 
chen. We  have,  however,  given  its  actual 
value  in  dollars  and  cents  U.  S.  currency. 

There  is  a  police  regulation  throughout 
German}'-  compelling  tiie  proprietor  of  ev- 
ery hotel  to  hang  up  in  each  apartment  of 
his  house  a  regulated  tariff,  with  all  the 
charges  for  rooms,  meals,  servants,  com- 
nussaires,  or  vcUets  de  place.  If  it  is  not 
hung  up,  you  may  insist  on  seeing  it. 
The  rates  are  examined  periodically  by  a 
proper  officer  appointed  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  when  he  thinks  a  charge  too 
exorbitant  he  has  it  reduced.  The  aveiv 
age  prices  are :  bedroom,  Ist  floor,  50  c. ; 
2d  floor,  37  k  c  Table  d'hote,  60  c. ;  break- 
fast, with  beefsteak,  bread,  butter,  coffee 
or  tea,  35  c. ;  valet  de  place,  50  c.  per  day. 

From  Emmerich  to  Oberhausen  StaUon^ 
distance  38  miles.  At  this  station  we 
change  cars,  taking  the  train  coming  di- 
rect from  Cologne  to  Berlin,  via  Minden, 
Hanover,  Brunswick,  and  Magdeburg. 

From  Oberhausen  to  Minden,  distance 
118  miles.  Time,  7  hours.  Fare,  Ist  class, 
6th.9s.g.=$4  66U.S. 

Minden,  a  strongly-fortified  town  on  the 
River  Weser,  contains  15,000  inhabitants. 
Hotels,  Eisenbahn  Gasthof  and  Stadt  Lon- 
don, The  new  barracks  and  cathedral  are 
its  principal  buildings.  The  last  has  some 
very  pretty  windows.  The  fortifications 
were  blown  up  by  Frederick  the  Great  at 
the  end  of  the  Seven  Tears'  War,  but  have 
since  been  rebuilt.  A  little  north  of  the 
town  lies  the  field  where  the  battle  of  Min« 
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den  was  fought  in  1769,  where  Prince  Fer- 
dinand of  Brunswick  defeated  the  French. 
The  Weser  is  here  crossed  by  a  fine  stone 
bridge  600  feet  long,  one  of  the  arches  of 
which  was"  blown  up  by  the  French  in 
1813.  There  is  nothing  to  be  seen  here 
of  sufficient  importance  to  detain  the  trav- 
eler. You  change  cars  at  this  station,  and 
have  time  for  refreshments.  There  is  a 
small  steamer  on  the  Weser  which  plies 
between  Minden  and  Bremen,  to  which  an 
excursion  might  be  made. 

Bremen, — Population  76,000.  Hotels, 
ff.  de  V Europe,  H.  Lindenhqfl  and  If.  Stadt 
Frankfurt,  Bremen  is  an  independent  and 
free  city,  and  only  second  to  Hamburg  as 
a  seat  of  German  commerce.  The  greater 
number  of  German  emigrants  for  America 
embark  at  this  port.  It  is  built  on  both 
banks  of  the  Weser,  about  40  miles  above 
the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  fortifications 
of  the  city  having  been  destroyed,  the 
grounds  on  which  they  stood  have  been 
laid  out  as  public  gardens,  with  rivulets 
and  sheltered  walks.  It  has  considera- 
ble manufactures,  among  the  principal  of 
which  are  those  of  snuff  and  cigars — ^the 
latter  are  the  largest  in  the  world — besides 
numerous  distilleries  and  breweries,  linen 
and  woolen  factories,  sugar  refineries,  tan- 
neries, soap  and  oil  works.  It  exports 
large  quantities  of  linen  and  woolen  goods, 
provisions,  and  grain.  The  literature  of 
Bremen  renders  her  the  principal  empori- 
um of  Hanover,  Brunswick,  Hesse,  and 
other  countries  traversed  by  the  Weser, 
in  consequence  of  which  she  has  a  large 
and  increasing  trade.  The  city  is  govern- 
ed by  a  senate,  called  Die  WUtheit  ("The 
Wisdom").  The  principal  buildings  are, 
the  Cathedral,  built  in  1160 ;  the  Church 
of  St.  Ausgarius,  with  a  spire  325  feet  in 
height ;  the  new  town  hall,  formerly  the 
archiepiscopal  palace,  a  building  of  the 
same  elaborate  character  as  the  town  halls 
of  Bruges  and  other  cities  of  the  Nether- 
lands. Beneath  the  old  town  hall,  built 
in  1405,  are  the  fiimous  wine-cellars,  con- 
taining vats  filled  with  hock,  said  to  be 
over  100  years  old.  In  one  compartment 
of  this  cellar  are  some  casks  called  "Rose 
and  the  12  Apostles !"  It  is  said  the  hock 
contained  in  them  is  150  years  old,  and  was 
formerly  sold  for  two  dollars  a  glass !  Ves- 
sels of  large  size  stop  at  Bremerhaven,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river.     Those  drawing 


13  or  14  feet  of  water  ascend  ^s  far  as 
Vegesack,  13  miles  below  Bremen,  and 
those  not  drawing  more  than  seven  feet 
come  up  to  the  city.  Steamers  leave  ev- 
ery other  week  for  New  York.  Fare  $100. 
From  Bremen  to  Hull,  every  Tuesday; 
from  Bremen  to  London,  every  Monday 
and  Thursday.     Fare  $10. 

From  Minden  to  Hanover,  distance  40 
miles.     Fare  62  silver  groschens=$l  27. 

KINGDOM  OF  HANOVER. 

The  kingdom  of  Hanover  occupies  a 
large  part  of  northwestern  Germany.  Its 
northern  boundary  is  the  North  Sea;  on 
the  south  it  is  bounded  by  the  Prussian  do- 
minions ;  on  the  east  by  Prussia  and  the 
course  of  the  River  Elbe,  which  divides  it 
from  Mecklenburg  and  Holstein;  and  on 
the  west  by  Holland.  A  small  detached 
portion  of  Hanover  is  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  kingdom  by  the  little  territory 
of  Brunswick.  In  the  detached  part  of 
Hanover,  to  the  southeast,  is  the  metallif- 
erous group  of  the  Hartz  Mountains,  their 
highest  summit,  the  Brocken,  famous  for 
its  spectral  appearances — a  gigantic  repro- 
duction of  the  figures  of  the  spectator  and 
of  surrounding  objects  upon  the  white  veil 
of  mist  which  envelops  the  mountain  at 
early  dawn. 

The  kingdom  of  Hanover  is  formed  out 
of  the  duchies  formerly  possessed  by  sev- 
eral families  of  the  junior  branch  of  the 
house  of  Brunswick.  The  reigning  family 
derives  its  origin  from  the  union  of  the 
Marquis  d'Este,  in  the  11th  century,  with 
a  wealthy  princess  of  Bavaria,  the  issue 
of  which  received  the  surname  of  Guelph 
from  his  maternal  ancestors,  and  inherited 
the  dukedom  of  Bavaria.  Henry  the  Proud, 
third  in  descent  from  him  last  mentioned, 
married  Gertrude,  the  ruling  princess  of 
Brunswick.  Their  son,  well  known  in  the 
history  of  the  Crusades  as  Henry  the  Lion 
(bom  1129),  was  the  first  Guelph  Duke  of 
Brunswick.  Hennarried  a  daughter  of  Hen- 
ry II.,  king  of  England,  and  from  this  mar- 
riage both  the  houses  of  Brunswick  and 
Luneburf^  are  descended.  The  Reformation 
numbered  the  princes  of  Brunswick  among 
its  most  zealous  supporters,  and  their  sub- 
jects, durin<?  the  thirty  years*  war,  warmly 
seconded  their  anti-papal  efforts.  Ernest  of 
Zell,  the  reigning  duke,  was  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  defenders  of  Luther  at  the  Diet  . 
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of  Worms.  His  endeavors  to  improve  the 
people,  by  establishing  clerical  and  gener- 
al schools,  when  learning  was  esteemed 
only  by  the  few,  show  him  to  be  a  man  of 
enlightened  views.  His  grandson,  Ernest 
Augustus,  married  Sophia,  granddaughter 
of  James  I.  of  England  (by  his  daughter 
Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  the  Elector-Palatine), 
and  on  this  marriage  was  founded  the  claim 
of  the  elder  branch  of  the  house  of  Bruns- 
wick to  the  English  crown,  acknowledged 
by  Parliament  in  1701.  George  Louis  was 
issue  of  this  marriage,  and  became  King 
of  England  in  1714,  from  which  tune  till 
1837,  at  the  death  of  William  IV.,  both 
England  and  Hanover  have  had  tho  same 
sovereign.  The  Salic  law,  which  is  in 
force  in  Hanover,  by  which  the  crown  does 
not  pass  in  the  female  line,  then  conferred 
the  Hanoverian  crown  on  Ernest,  duke  of 
Cumberland,  fifth,  but  eldest  surviving  son 
of  George  III. 

In  1804  Prussia  took  possession  of  Han- 
over, but  ceded  it  in  the  same  year  to 
the  French,  who  constituted  it  a  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Westphalia,  established  in 
1808  to  make  a  kingdom  for  Jerome  Bona- 
parte. At  the  peace  of  1813,  the  King  of 
Great  Britain  reclaimed  his  rightful  do- 
minions, which  were  much  enlarged  by 
the  stipulations  of  the  treatj'  of  Vienna, 
and  formed  into  a  kingdom,  the  capital  of 
which  is 

Hanover^  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  sandy 
plain,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  an  af- 
fluent of  the  Weser.  Population  44,000. 
Principal  hotels  are,  H,  de  Russia^  H.  de 
Royak,  H.  de  Univre,  and  ff,  de  V  Europe. 
There  is  nothing  to  be  seen  in  Hanover  of 
much  importance,  although  it  is  the  res- 
idence of  the  king.  The  old  town,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river,  has  crooked  and 
narrow  streets,  and  is  poorly  built  and 
dirty.  The  streets  of  the  new  town  are 
more  regular,  and  lined  with  handsome 
houses,  particularly  George  Street  and 
Frederick  Street,  opening  on  Waterloo 
Platz,  which  serves  for  a  parade-ground. 
It  is  adorned  with  a  handsome  monumental 
rotunda  of  Liebnitz,  the  philosopher  and 
mathematician.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
square  stands  the  Waterloo  column,  156 
feet  high,  sacred  to  the  memory  of  the 
Hanoverians  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Wa- 
terloo. On  the  north  side  of  the  square 
stands  a  statue  of  General  Alten,  com- 
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mander  of  the  Hanoverian  legion  in  Spain. 
The  principal  public  buildings  are  the  roy- 
al palace  or  Schloss^  of  verj'  good  exterior, 
and  splendidly  fitted  up  within.  The  Rit- 
ter-Saal,  or  Knight's  Hall,  is-  splendidly 
furnished,  and  contains  some  very  fine  por- 
traits. Among  the  best  are  Napoleon, 
WelUngton,  George  I.,  II.,  III.,  IV.  of 
England.  The  Reliquarium  contains  some 
very  curious  relics,  some  of  which  were 
brought  from  Palestine  by  Heniy  the  Lion. 
The  Opera-house  is  a  very  handsome  build- 
ing ;  also  the  Mint,  Arsenal,  and  viceroy's 
palace.  The  royal  stables,  where  the 
well-known  breed  of  black  and  cream-col- 
ored Hanoverian  horses  are  kept,  are  well 
worth  a  visit.  This  is  the  same  stock  that 
draws  the  state  carriage  of  the  Queen  of 
England.  The  ScUoss  Kirche  is  one  of  the 
handsomest  churches  in  the  city;  it  con- 
tains the  remains  of  the  Electress  Sophia 
and  her  son,  George  I.,  king  of  England. 
In  the  picture-gallery  of  Bauroth  Hausman 
there  are  some  very  fine  pictures. 

About  half  a  mile  from  Hanover  is  Mount 
Brilliant,  the  king's  country  residence,  and 
formerly  the  seat  of  Count  Walmsden,  who 
enriched  it  with  a  gallery  of  very  fine  pic- 
tures. About  one  and  a  half  miles  distant 
is  the  old  palace  of  Herrenhausen,  the  fa- 
vorite residence  of  George  I.,  who  built  it 
for  his  mistress,  Countess  Platen.  It  is 
heavy  and  tasteless,  and  appears  to  be  go- 
ing to  decay.  The  gardens,  which  are 
laid  out  in  the  old  French  style — straight 
walks,  lined  with  high  clipped  hedges — 
formerly  contained  a  fine  collection  of  rare 
plants,  but  they  were  dispersed  during  the 
late  war.  The  mother  of  George  I.  drop- 
ped down  dead  while  promenading  in  this 
garden. 

From  Hanover  to  Brunswick,  distance  37 
miles.  Fare,  first  class,  50  s.  g. ;  time,  1 
hour  15  minutes. 

DUCHY  OF  BRUNSWICK. 

The  duchy  of  Brunswick  embraces  three 
detached  portions  of  moderate  size,  in- 
closed between  the  kingdom  of  Hanover 
and  the  Prussian  dominions,  together  with 
several  pieces  of  much  smaller  extent. 
The  inhabitants  of  this  duchy  are  mostly 
descended  from  a  branch  of  the  ancient 
Saxons,  and  the  low  German  language  is 
universal  among  the  villagers,  except  on 
the  Harz  Mountains,  where  the  mining 
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population  speak  high  German.  Personal 
courage  and  open-heartedness  are  the  lead- 
ing characteristics  of  the  Brunswickers. 
They  are  allowed  to  be  the  best  situated, 
in  point  of  comfort  and  village  economy, 
of  all  the  Germans,  and  the  aspect  of  the 
whole  country  is  indicative  of  good  order 
and  prosperity.  It  is  one  of  the  best-gov- 
erned states  in  Europe.  The  public  debt 
is  less  than  one  million  of  dollars,  and  is 
being  rapidly  reduced. 

The  present  Duke  of  Brunswick  is  a 
lineal  descendant  of  Henry  the  Lion,  the 
last  of  the  house  of  Welf,  who  held  the 
united  duchies  of  Bavaria  and  Saxony.  In 
their  rivalry  with  the  Swabian  house  of 
Hohenstaufen,  in  the  12th  century,  the  par- 
ty of  the  powerful  Welfs  was  stronger  in 
Italy  than  in  Germany,  and  the  jealousy 
entertained  of  their  power  in  the  former 
country  caused  all  the  princes  of  the  em- 
pire to  unite  with  the  Emperor  Frederick 
Barbarossa  in  humbling  them.  Henry  the 
Lion,  having  refused  to  aid  that  emperor 
in  his  wars  with  the  free  Italian  cities  and 
the  Pope,  was  deprived,  by  a  decree  of  the 
Diet  in  1180,  of  both  his  duchies,  and  only 
left  the  possession  of  his  allodial  domains 
of  Brunswick  and  Ltmeburg  (or  Hanover), 
which  were  subsequently  split  into  numer- 
ous branches,  but  merged  finally  into  the 
still  reigning  lines  of  Hanover  and  Bruns- 
wick, which  is  the  elder  branch.  As  such 
the  crown  of  England  would  have  de- 
volved to  this  line,  which  claims  descent 
from  the  daughter  of  Henry  II.,  on  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  house  of  Stuart,  had  not  the 
Duke  of  Luneburg,  afterward  George  I., 
by  marrying  the  daughter  of  Elizabeth, 
Countess  Palatine,  the  daughter  of  James 
I.  of  England,  procured  a  prior  claim  to 
the  younger  line. 

Treaties  of  mutual  inheritance  eadst  be- 
tween the  houses  of  Hanover  and  Bruns- 
wick, and  the  succession  only  passes  to  the 
female  side  when  legitimate  male  heirs  fail. 
The  intimate  family  connection  which  in 
the  last  century  subsbted  between  the 
houses  of  Brunswick  and  the  reigning  fam- 
ilies of  Great  Britain  and  Prussia,  engaged 
the  princes  of  Brunswick  in  political  alli- 
ances with  these  two  powers,  in  oppositiim 
to  France  and  occasionally  to  Austria.  The 
Prussian  army,  at  the  outset  of  the  disas- 
trous campaign  of  1806,  was  commanded 
by  the  DiUce  Charles  William  Ferdinand 
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of  Brunswick,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Jena. 
Although  he  had  declared  his  duchy  neu- 
tral, and  no  Brunswick  troops  were  with 
the  Prussian  army,  j'et  his  lands  were 
immediately  seized  by  the  conqueror,  and 
incorporated  with  the  kingdom  of  West- 
phalia. His  youngest  son,  Frederick  Wil- 
liam, after  the  death  of  his  eldest,  and  the 
abdication  of  his  second  brother,  the  sole 
remaining  heir,  served  some  time  in  the 
Prussian,  and  afterward  in  the  Austrian 
army.  In  1809  this  adventurous  prince 
raised  a  small  corps,  and  attempted,  in  co- 
operation with  the  grand  Austrian  army, 
to  excite  a  diversion  in  the  north  of  Ger- 
many ;  but,  finding  his  cause  ruined  by  the 
victory  of  the  French  at  Wagram,  he  cross- 
ed the  whole  of  Germany  at  the  head  of  a 
small  body  not  exceeding  2000  men,  and 
marched  from  the  Bohemian  frontier  to 
the  sea-coast  near  Bremen.  Eluding  and 
alternately  fighting  the  various  French 
corps  which  crossed  his  passage,  with  equal 
good  fortune  and  bravery  he  succeeded  in 
embarking  for  England,  where  his  troops 
joined  the  British  army,  with  permission 
to  retain  the  black  uniform  which  their 
bravery  had  rendered  celebrated,  and 
served  until  1814  in  the  Peninsula.  Hav- 
ing regained  his  dominions  under  the  stip- 
ulations of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  Freder- 
ick William  fell  at  the  head  of  his  troops 
while  maintaining  his  position  at  Quatre 
Bras,  two  days  before  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo. In  the  German  Confederation  Bruns- 
wick has  the  thirteenth  voice  conjointly 
with  Kassau,  and  has  two  voices  in  the 
Plenum. 

Brunswick^  capital  of  the  duchy,  con- 
tains 44,000  inhabitants.  Hotels  are  ff, 
d^Angkterre^  H.  de  Prusse,  Deufiches  Horn* 
Henry  the  Uon  made  this  city  his  resi- 
dence in  the  12th  century,  fortifying  and 
adorning  it.  From  this  prince  the  present 
royal  family  of  England  are  descended. 
The  principal  objects  of  curiosity  to  be 
seen  are  the  new  palace  or  Betidenzachhss : 
it  is  erected  on  the  site  of  the  Graue  Hof, 
which  was  burnt  by  the  mob  in  1839.  It 
is  a  tasteful  Greek  structure,  and  is  ele- 
gantly furnished,  containing  many  very 
pretty  modem  pictures,  and  some  of  the 
old  masters.  The  exorbitant  fee  of  two 
dollars  is  charged  for  admission,  and  it  is 
hardly  worth  it.  The  Cathedral  of  St, 
Blcdze  was  finished  by  Henry  the  Lion : 
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it  is  an  interesting  solid  stracture  in  the 
Byzantine  Gothic  style.  It  contains  the 
monuments  of  Henry  the  Lion  and  his  wife 
Matilda  (sister  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion). 
In  the  vaults  beneath  the  church  lie  the 
coffins  of  Duke  Charles  William  Ferdi- 
nand, who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Jena,  and 
his  son,  Duke  Frederick  William,  who  fell 
at  Quatre  Bras,  nobly  avenging  his  father's 
death.  Small  black  flags  (the  color  of  his 
uniform),  presented  the  one  by  the  matrons, 
the  other  by  the  maidens  of  Brunswick, 
hang  above  Duke  Frederick's  coffin.  Close 
to  these  lies  the  coffin  of  Caroline  of  Bruns- 
wick, the  unfortunate  queen  of  Greorge  IV., 
king  of  England.  The  church  contains 
numerous  relics  brought  from  the  East  by 
Henry  the  Lion,  his  own  statue,  the  high- 
priest's  servant's  ear,  the  bone  of  a  whale 
which  was  formerly  passed  off  as  one  of 
Goliath's  ribs,  and  various  other  articles. 
Near  the  Cathedral  stands  a  large  bronze 
lion,  said  to  have  been  cast  in  Constanti- 
nople, and  brought  from  there  by  Henry 
the  Lion,  who  placed  it  upon  a  pedestal  in 
front  of  his  palace,  on  the  site  of  which  a 
barrack  now  stands. 

The  Museum,  also  near  the  Cathedral, 
contains  numerous  gems  of  painting  and 
sculpture.  Among  the  former  there  is  a 
portrait  by  Raphael,, an  Adam  and  Eve  by 
Giorgione,  portraits  by  Rembrandt  and  Al- 
bert D&rer,  a  Marriage  Contract  and  a 
Musical  Party  by  Steens,  a  Crucifixion  by 
Benvenuto  Celini.  Among  the  leading 
antiquities  there  is  a  stone  carving  of  St. 
John  Preaching  in  the  Wilderness  by  Al- 
bert Durer;  Kosciusko's  cup,  carved  in 
prison ;  Luther's  ring,  the  sword  of  Duke 
Frederick  William,  and  the  uniform  of  Fred- 
erick the  Great.  The  museum  is  open 
daily  (Mondays  excepted)  from  11  to  1; 
at  all  other  times  a  fee  of  2}  Prussian  dol- 
lars is  charged  for  a  party.  The  church 
of  ^i^.  Andrews,  with  its  steeples,  one  of 
which  is  820  feet  high,  containing  a  bronze 
font,  and  that  of  St,  Catharine,  with  paint- 
ings by  Diebrich,  and  stained-glass  win- 
dows from  designs  by  Cranach  and  DOrer, 
as  well  as  the  diurch  of  St,  Martin,  in  the 
pointed  Gothic  style,  are  interesting  to 
lovers  of  the  fine  arts. 

Brunswick  contains  numerous  manufac- 
tories of  linen  and  woolen  stuff,  hardware, 
etc.,  with  many  excellent  schools  and  char- 
itable institutions.    The  city  has  a  very 
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quaint  appearance,  with  innumerable  ga- 
bles, high-pitched  roofs,  and  overhanging 
stories,  one  above  the  other,  the  tops  of  the 
houses  on  either  side  of  the  narrow  streets 
often  making  close  approach  to  one  anoth- 
er. The  city  is  surrounded  with  pretty 
walks,  which  occupy  the  site  of  the  former 
ramparts ;  here  the  citizens  have  erected  a 
cast-iron  obelisk  to  the  memory  of  the  two 
dukes  who  fell  at  Jena  and  Quatre  Bras : 
it  is  60  feet  high.  About  a  mile  from  the 
city  is  the  monument  erected  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  patriot  Schill,  who  was  shot  by 
the  French.  He  was  at  the  head  of  the 
rising  against  the  French  in  1808,  was  un- 
successful, captured,  and  shot,  with  many 
of  his  companions  in  arms.  The  body- 
guard of  the  present  duke  wear  the  same 
uniform  that  distinguished  the  Duke  Fred- 
erick William— jet  black,  with  death's  head 
and  cross-bones.  Lessing,  the  celebrated 
German  author,  is  buried  in  the  Magtd 
Kirchhof;  there  is  also  a  statue  erected  to 
his  memory  in  PkUz  Lessing;  he  was  a  long 
time  librarian  to  the  Duke  of  Brunswick. 

From  Brunswick  to  Magdeburg,  distance 
63  milesf  Fare,  first  class,  85  s.  g.  =  $2 10 ; 
time,  2  h.  14  m. 

Prussian  Saxony  embraces  the  middle 
course  of  the  Elbe,  with  some  diversified 
territories  to  the  west  of  that  river;  it 
includes  numerous  small  manufacturing 
towns,  besides  several  places  of  greater 
size  and  importance. 

Magdeburg,  the  capital  of  the  province, 
is  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Europe. 
It  contains  56,000  inhabitants.  Hotels 
are  Erzherzog  Siephan  and  Stadt  London, 
Its  citadel  is  built  on  an  island  in  the  Elbe, 
which  runs  through  the  town.  Magde- 
burg is  noted  for  its  manufactures  of  cot- 
tons, woolens,  gloves,  lace,  porcelain,  and 
tobacco.  It  has  an  active  trade,  which  is 
facilitated  by  steam  packets  on  the  Elbe. 
The  town  is  very  ancient,  having  been  in 
existence  since  tiie  8th  century.  It  suffer- 
ed much  during  the  religious  wars  of  the 
16th  and  17th  centuries,  but  most  of  all 
when  it  was  sacked  by  the  ferocious  Tilly, 
and  80,000  of  its  inhabitants,  men,  women, 
and  children,  murdered  in  the  most  brutal 
manner.  It  resisted  the  Austrian  army 
under  Wallenstein  for  seven  months.  It 
was  besieged  and  taken  by  the  French  in 
1806,  and  also  in  1813. 

The  principal  and  perhaps  the  only  bmldp 
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ing  worthy  of  note  is  the  DonMrche  or 
Cathedral,  and  that  is  truly  splendid.  The 
interior  is  magnificent,  and  contains  many 
interesting  and  highly-finished  sculptur- 
ed monuments.  It  was  badly  used  by  the 
French,  who  turned  it  into  a  stable ;  it  has, 
however,  been  lately  restored  by  the  Prus- 
sian government  at  an  enormous  expense. 
The  principal  monuments  are  that  of  Arch- 
bishop Ernest:  it  is  in  bronze,  and  sur- 
rounded by  figures  of  the  twelve  apostles ; 
the  tombs  of  the  Emperor  Otho,  and  of 
his  queen  Editha ;  a  monument  of  Bake,  a 
canon  of  the  church,  who  saved  it  from  de- 
struction by  interceding  with  Tilly,  whose 
schoolfellow  he  was.  There  is  also  the 
monument  of  the  woman  of  Asseburg,  who 
was  buried  alive,  made  her  escape,  returned 
to  her  husband  the  night  after  her  burial, 
had  several  children,  and  lived  nine  years 
after.  In  the  old  market,  opposite  the 
Bathhaus,  stands  the  equestrian  statues 
of  the  Emperor  Otho  and  his  two  queens : 
it  was  erected  in  979.  The  Reformer  Lu- 
ther went  to  school  in  Magdeburg,  and 
used  to  sing  from  door  to  door  to  earn  suf- 
ficient to  support  him.  The  French  Gen- 
eral Camot  is  buried  here :  he  was  Minis- 
ter of  War  when  Napoleon  was  First  Con- 
sul, and  during  the  hundred  days  was  Min- 
ister of  the  Interior ;  he  was  banished  from 
France  at  the  Restoration,  and  died  at  Mag- 
deburg in  1821. 

Fr(ym  Magdeburg  to  Berlin^  distance  89 
miles.  Fare,  first  class,  140  s.  g.  =$3  41 ; 
time,  3  h.  5  m. 

BERLIN. 

Berlin^  the  capital  of  Prussia,  contains 
460,000  inhabitants ;  hotels  are  H,  du  Nord, 
JI.  d'Angleterre^  H,  de  Rome,  H,  Victoria, 
H,  Royde,  It  is  situated  on  the  River 
Spree,  a  small  sluggish  stream,  and  is  or- 
dinarily the  residence  of  the  monarch.  It 
is  one  of  the  largest  and  handsomest  cities 
in  Europe^  being  about  twelve  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. It  has  a  garrison  of  20,000 
soldiers.  The  Spree  intersects  the  city, 
insulating  one  of  its  quarters,  and  is  cross- 
ed by  more  than  fifty  bridges  in  various 
parts  of  the  city.  The  Spree  is  navigable 
for  barges,  and  is  connected  by  means  of 
canals  -With  the  Oder  as  well  as  the  Elbe, 
so  that  the  interland  water-communication 
of  Berlin  is  extensive. 

The  most  prominent  objects  of  attraction 


to  the  stranger  are  the  splendid  palaces 
and  other  buildings  found  upon  either  side 
of  the  principal  street,  called  Unter  den 
Unden,  firom  its  magnificent  avenues  of 
limej.  At  one  extremity  of  this  street  is 
the  46randenburg  gate,  which  forms  the 
principal  entrance  to  the  city,  and  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  magnificent  triumphal  arch, 
erected  in  1789.  It  is  a  copy  of  the  Pro- 
pyliBum  at  Athens.  The  Car  of  Victory 
on  the  top  was  taken  to  Paris  by  Napoleon 
as  a  trophy,  but  was  returned  after  the 
battle  of  Waterloo.  Most  of  the  other 
streets  are  plain  and  without  ornament; 
but  there  are  some  extensive  open  spaces 
or  places  adorned  with  statues. 

The  colossal  equestrian  statue  of  Fred- 
erick the  Great  is  one  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cent monuments  in  Europe,  covering  the 
sides  of  a  pedestal  of  granite ;  twenty-five 
feet  high  are  bronze  groups,  the  size  of  life, 
of  all  the  leading  generals  and  statesmen 
during  the  Seven  Years*  War,  amounting 
in  all  to  thirty-one  persons ;  chief  among 
these  are  four  of  his  generals :  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  Prince  Heinrich  of  Prussia, 
and  General  Segdlitz,  and  General  Zei- 
then.  At  each  comer  of  the  pedestal, 
above  the  figures,  are  figures  of  Justice, 
Prudence,  Fortitude,  and  Temperance ;  be- 
tween these  are  bas-reliefs  representing 
different  periods  in  the  life  of  Frederick : 
the  Muse  teaching  him  history ;  Mercury 
giving  him  a  sword ;  walking  in  the  gar- 
dens of  his  palace,  surrounded  by  his  fa- 
vorite companions,  greyhounds;  playing 
on  his  flute ;  in  the  weaver's  hut ;  drawing 
the  plan  of  a  battle  after  his  defeat  at  Rol- 
lin.  On  the  firont  tablet  is  the  following 
inscription:  "To  Frederick  the  Great. 
Frederick  William  III.,  1840,  completed 
by  Frederick  WUliam  IV.,  1851."  The 
equestrian  statue  is  seventeen  feet  high, 
and  most  perfect  in  all  its  proportions ;  a 
mantle  hangs  fh)m  the  monarch's  shoul- 
ders, his  stick  hanging  from  his  wrist ;  all 
is  most  perfect  and  true  to  life.  It  is  the 
production  of  Ranch. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  Museum,  which 
is  rich  in  works  of  art,  is  the  beautiful 
bronze  statue  of  the  Amazon,  by  Kiss. 
M.  Laing  says,  **  Berlin  has  the  air  of  the 
metropolis  of  a  kingdom  of  yesterday: 
no  Gothic  churches,  narrow  streets,  fan- 
tastic g^ble-ends,  no  historical  stone  and 
lime,  no  remnants  of  the  picturesque  age, 
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recall  the  olden  time.  Voltaire  in  satin 
breeches  and  powdered  peruke,  Frederick 
the  Great  in  jack-boots  and  pigtail,  and 
the  French  classical  age  of  I/>ms  XIY., 
are  the  men  and  times  Berlin  call^p  to 
the  traveler.  A  fine  city,  however,  nsrlin 
is — very  like  the  age  she  represents — very 
fine  and  very  nasty.  Berlin  is  a  city  of 
palaces,  that  is,  of  huge,  barrack-like  edi- 
fices, with  pillars,  statues,  and  all  the  reg- 
ular frippery  of  the  tawdry  school  of  clas- 
sical French  architecture— -all  in  stucco  and 
frequently  out  at  elbows,  discovering  the 
naked  brick  under  the  tattered  yellow, 
faded  covering  of  plaster." 

The  fixtures  which  strike  the  eye  in  the 
streets  of  Berlin  are  vast  fronts  of  build- 
ings, clumsy  ornaments,  clumsy  statues, 
clumsy  inscriptions,  a  profusion  of  gild- 
ing, guard-houses,  sentry-bo^es ;  the  mov- 
ables are  sentries  presenting  arms  every 
minute,  officers  witii  feathers  and  orders 
passing  unceasingly,  hackney  droskies  rat- 
tling about,  and  numbers  of  well-dressed 
people.  The  streets  are  spacious  and 
straight,  with  broad  margins  on  each  side 
for  foot-passengers,  and  a  band  of  plain 
flag-stones  on  these  margins  make  them 
much  more  walkable  thaj;^  the  streets  of 
most  Continental  towns.  But  these  mar- 
gins are  divided  from  the  spacious  car* 
riage-ways  in  the  middle  by  open  kernels, 
telling  the  nose  unutterable  things.  These 
open  kennels  are  boarded  over  only  at  the 
gateways  of  the  palaces  to  let  the  carriages 
cross  them,  and  must  be  particularly  con- 
venient for  the  inhabitants,  for  they  are 
not  at  all  particularly  agreeable.  Use  rec- 
onciles people  to  nuisances  which  might.be 
easily  removed.  A  sluggish  but  consid- 
erable river,  the  Spree,  stagnates  through 
the  town,  and  the  money  laid  out  in  stuc- 
co-work and  outside  decorations  of  the 
houses  would  go  far  toward  covering  over 
their  drains,  raising  the  water  by  engines, 
and  sending  it  in  a  purifying  stream 
through  every  street  and  sewer.  If  bronze 
and  marble  could  smell,  Blucher  and  Bu- 
low,  Schwerin,  Zeithen,  and  two4ieaded 
eagles  innumerable,  would  be  found  on 
their  pedestals  holding  their  noses  instead 
of  grasping  their  swords.    ■ 

It  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  civilization  of  the  fine 
arts  and  that  of  the  useful  arts  in  their  in- 
fluences on  social  well-being,  that  this  city, 
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as  populous  as  Glasgow  or  Manchester, 
has  an  Italian  opera,  two  or  three  theatres, 
a  vast  picture-gallery,  a  statue-gallery, 
and  museums  of  all  kinds ;  a  musical  acad- 
emy, schools  of  all  descriptions,  a  Univers- 
ity with  142  professors,  the  most  distin- 
guished men  of  science  who  can  be  collect- 
ed in  Germany,  and  is  undoubtedly  the 
capita],  the  central  point  of  taste  in  the 
fine  arts,  and  of  mind  and  intelligence  in 
literature  for  a  vast  proportion  of  the  en- 
lightened and  refined  of  the  European  pop- 
ulation, and  yet  has  not  advanced  so  far 
in  the  enjoyments  and  comforts  of  life,  in 
the  civilization  of  the  useful  arts,  as  to 
have  water  conveyed  in  pipes  into  their 
city  and  into  their  houses.  Three  hund- 
red thousand  people  have  taste  enough  to 
be  in  die-away  ecstasies  over  the  singing 
of  Madame  Pasta,  or  the  dancing  of  Tag- 
lioni,  and  have  not  taste  enough  to  appre- 
ciate or  feel  the  want  of  a  supply  of  wat^r 
in  thdr  kitchens,  sculleries,  drains,  sewers^ 
and  wi^er-closets. 

Berlin  owes  much  to  the  taste  and  mu- 
nificence of  its  sovereigns.  The  quarter 
called  the  New  8tadt  was  built  by  the  great 
elector,  Frederick  William,  in  the  middle 
of  the  seventh  century.  He  also  planned 
Unter  den  linden  Street,  and  otherwise 
greatiy  enlarged  and  beautified  the  city. 
The  succeeding  monarchs,  especially  Fred- 
erick I.,  Frederick  the  Great,  and  the  late 
monarch,,  have  added  many  new  streets, 
squares,  and  suburbs,  and  have  embellish- 
ed the  city  with  many  splendid  buildings 
and  monuments.  The  long  bridge  of  stone 
which  crosses  the  Spree  has  a  fine  eques- 
trian bronze  statute  of  the  great  elector, 
Frederick  WiUiam,  and  is  considered  a 
work  of  great  merit.  Opposite  the  Guard- 
house stands  the  bronze  statue  of  Blu-> 
cher,  and  on  each  side  stand  the  marble 
statues  of  Generals  Bulow  and  Schamfaorst, 
all  by  Bau(£. 

The  Unter  den  Linden  is  considered  one 
of  the  finest  streets  in  Europe.  It  is  about 
one  mile  long,  from  the  royal  palace  to 
the  Brandenburg  gate.  The  fine  avenues 
in  the  centre  are  composed  of  chestnut, 
linden,  plantain,  acacia,  and  aspen  trees, 
whose  various  foliage  contrasts  beautifully 
with  the  elegant  palaces  and  public  build- 
ings that  line  each  side  of  the  street.  Here 
are  the  palaces  of  the  Queen  of  HoHand, 
Prince  William  of  Ptossia  (son-in-law  of 
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Queen  Victoria),  the  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts,  the  King's  Palace,  the  Opera-house, 
the  Arsenal,  and  the  Seminaries  of  the  Ar- 
tillery and  Engineers.  Here  the  fEishion- 
ahle  and  wealthy  exhibit  themselves  and 
their  splendid  equipages. 

Berlin  is  the  first  city  in  Germany  for 
the  variety  of  its  manufacturing  -  works. 
The  principal  are  those  of  cloths,  linen,  car- 
pets, silks,  ribbons,  and  printed  cottons, 
Berlin  jewelry,  paper,  porcelain,  and  musi- 
cal instruments.  It  is  the  great  centre  of 
instruction  and  intellectual  development 
VI  Northern  Grermany.  Its  libraries  are 
large,  and  educational  establishments  very 
numerous.  Its  University,  founded  in 
1808,  comprising  schools  of  jurisprudence, 
medicine,  and  philosophy,  has  nearly  two 
thousand  scholars.  It  has  an  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts,  an  Academy  of  Sciences,  an 
Academy  for  the  Encouragement  of  Indus- 
try, and  an  Academy  of  Music,  a  Geo- 
graphical Society,  and  Society  of  Natural 
History,  a  Theological  Seminary,  schools 
of  Artillery,  Military  Engineering,  Archi- 
tecture, Sculpture,  Painting,  and  Music* 

The  Prussian  capital  has  numerous  ex- 
cellent hotels -and  caf<&8,  and  its  public  con- 
veyances are  under  the  best  management. 
In  summer,  upward  of  1000  droschkies 
are  kept  in  the  street  for  hire.  The  fares 
are,  for  1  or  2  persons  the  course  or  drive, 
6  s.  g.=12  c.  U.  S. ;  8  or  4  persons,  one 
third  more;  and  by  the  hour,  17 J  s.  g. 
The  prices  at  hotels  are  high,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  rooms.  Diner  table  d'hote, 
with  wine,  40  s.  g. ;  breakfast,  bread,  cof- 
fee, cutlets,  and  eggs,  20  s.  g. ;  medium 
room,  20  s.  g. :  in  all,  about  $2  per  diem. 

The  suburbs  have  many  attractions. 
Outside  the  walls,  which  are  16  feet  high, 
and  entered  by  16  gates,  we  have  the  TMer- 
garteny  in  which  a  corso  has  been  establish- 
ed, and  the  Krmsherg^  a  sand-hill  south  of 
the  gate  of  Halle,  on  which  is  erected  an 
iron  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  Prus- 
sians who  fell  in  the  war  with  Napoleon, 
and  whence  the  only  good  view  of  the  city 
is  obtained. 

The  churches  of  Berlin  are  not  of  much 
importance.  The  principal  one  here  is  the 
Ccihedral  or  Dom.  It  was  founded  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  is  cele- 
brated for  being  the  burial-place  of  the 
royal  family.  It  contains  the  coffin  of 
Frederick  William,  the  great  elector,  and 
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Frederick  I.,  king  of  Prussia.  It  also  con- 
tains statues  of  various  electors.  The 
"  Mendelssohn's  Choir"  chant  every  Sun« 
day  at  10  A.M.  The  other  churches  are 
the  Church  of  Friedrickgwerder^  St.  Peter\ 
St.  Nickolcu — this  last  contains  the  tomb 
of  Puffendorff ;  and  8U  Hedwig, 

The  Mtueum  of  Berlin  stands  tmrivaled 
in  Europe,  that  is,  if  taken  as  a  whole.  As 
a  building,  there  are  few  that  can  surpass 
it :  the  splendid  marble  columns  and  stair- 
cases, the  cleanliness  and  order  in  which 
every  thing  is  arranged,  renders  the  eflTect 
truly  magnificent.  Its  picture-gallery  may 
be  surpassed  by  the  picture  -  gallery  at 
Dresden,  or  the  Ufizzo  Gallery  or  Pitti 
Palace  at  Florence ;  but  thetfhaYe  not  their 
Museum  of  Antiquities  nor  historical  relics. 

On  the'first  floor  is  the  Museum  of  An- 
tiquities, on  the  second  the  Sculpture-Gral- 
lery,  and  on  the  third  the  Picture-Gallery. 
In  the  rear  of  the  Old  Museum,  and  con- 
nected with  it  by  a  covered  arcade,  stands 
the  New  Museum^  a  most  splendid  building, 
rich  in  antiquities,  Egyptian  and  northern, 
as  well  as  historical  and  ethnological  col- 
lections. In  front  of  the  entrance  of  the 
Old  Museum  stands  an  enormous  vase  of 
polished  granite  66  feet  in  circumference. 
It  is  the  largest  in  the  world.  The  block 
out  of  which  it  was  made  was  brought  from 
Furstenwald,  a  distance  of  32  miles,  by 
floating  it  down  the  Spree.  It  was  polish- 
ed by  steam-engines,  and  placed  where  it 
now  stands  with  incredible  labor  and  ex- 
pense. The  front  walls,  or  portico  of  the 
Museum,  are  adorned  with  frescoes  by  Cor- 
nelius, and  are  the  admired  of  all  admirers. 
They  are  allegorical  representations  of  the 
creation  of  the  universe. . 

The  Picture-Gallery  is  divided  into  near- 
ly 40  different  departments,  containing  in 
the  first  division  the  pictures  of  the  Ital- 
ian, French,  and  Spanish  schools,  and  in 
the  second  the  Dutch,  Flemish,  and  Ger- 
man. The  collection  of  pictures  here  has 
been  much  augmented  by  the  removal 
from  the  palace  of  Sans  Souci,  in  Potsdam, 
and  different  royal  palaces  in  Berlin,  the 
principal  works  of  art  contained  therein, 
which  has  been  done  with  the  permission 
of  the  king.  There  is  a  very  fine  cata- 
logue published,  the  purchasing  of  which 
we  would  decidedly  recommend.  Fore- 
most in  this  gallery — ^not  as  a  pleasing  pic- 
ture to  look  at,  for  in  many  places  the  col- 
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or  is  entirely  gone,  but  as  a  relic  of  the 
mighty  master — ^is  the  '*  Madonna  Anca- 
jani*'  of  Raphael.  It  is  placed  in  a  large 
oaken  frame,  which  is  beautifnlly  carved. 
It  represents  the  Virgin  and  Child  in  the 
stable  at  the  moment  when  the  magi  ar- 
rired  to  worship  the  in&nt  Christ.  There, 
has  been  a  fine  copy  taken  of  it,  which  is 
also  shown.  It  derives  its  name  **  Anca- 
jani"  from  its  former  owners. 

A  beautiful  series  of  twelve  paintings  of 
the  Dutch  school  by  Van  Eyck  is  known 
as  "The  Worship  of  the  Spotless  Lamb." 
The  centre-piece  of  this  same  series  we  no- 
ticed in  our  description  of  Ghent.  Two 
pictures  by  Correggio — ^lo  and  the  Cloud, 
and  Leda  and  the  Swan — ^are  well  worth 
examination,  not  only  as  works  of  art,  nor 
for  the  celebrity  of  the  master,  but  on  ac- 
count of  the  incidents  connected  with  them. 
They  were  formerly  in  the  gallery  of  Phi- 
lippe, duke  of  Orleans,  while  Regent  of 
France,  and  were  considered  the  most  pre- 
cious gems  there.  After  his  death  they 
descended  to  his  son,  Louis,  duke  of  Or- 
leans, who  was  renowned  for  his  piety. 
From  motives  of  false  delicacy,  he  cut  out 
the  heads  of  lo  and  Leda,  and.bumed  them. 
He  also  cut  the  picture  of  Leda  to  pieces, 
but  by  accident  the  pieces  were  not  de- 
stroyed* Both  pictures  were  purchased 
by  Frederick  the  Great.  The  head  of  lo 
was  replaced  by  a  French  artist,  and  that 
of  Leda  by  a  Grerman.  You  can  hardly 
distinguish  that  they  have  ever  suffered 
firom  any  ill  treatment.  In  the  Spanish 
school,  one  of  the  finest  paintings  of  Mu- 
rillo  is  St.  Anthony  embracing  the  infant 
Savior.  There  are  several  fine  paintings 
by  Rubens,  among  which  is  his  Resurrec- 
tion of  Lazarus ;  a  portrait  of  Duke  Adolph 
of  Guelderland  shaking  his  fist  at  his  fii^ 
ther,  by  Rembrandt;  a  bear-hunt  by  Sny- 
ders,  one  of  the  finest  pictures  in  the  gal- 
lery. Teniers'  Temptation  of  St.  Antho- 
ny is  very  droU. 

The  entrance  to  the  Sculpture-Gallery  is 
most  magnificent  in  its  proportions,  and 
decorated  with  antique  statues  and  origi- 
nal tapestries.  The  principal  gems  here 
are  Canova's  Hebe,  the  antique  statue 
found  in  the  bed  of  the  Tiber  of  the  Boy 
praying,  a  bronze  statue  of  Napoleon  II., 
a  Venus,  and  the  bust  of  Julius  Csesar 
standing  on  a  table  of  Frederick  the  Great 
The  Antiquarium  is  filled  with  gems,  coins, 
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vases,  bronzes,  armors,  spears,  terracotta, 
and  all  kinds  of  earthenware. 

In  the  New  Museum  are  the  Egyptian 
curiosities  and  antiquities.  In  one  of  the 
halls  there  is  an  Egyptian  temple,  sur- 
rounded with  pillars,  and  inclosing  statues 
of  deities  and  kings.  The  whole  collec- 
tion is  one  of  the  most  complete  in  Europe. 
Here  are  the  ancient  Egyptians'  weapons 
of  offense  and  defense,  implements  used  in 
the  various  arts,  articles  of  dress,  medicine* 
chests,  cooking  utensils,  instruments  used 
in  embalming,  such  as  brass  hooks  for 
drawing  the  brain  through  the  nostrils, 
mummies  of  sacred  animals  they  wor- 
shiped, the  contents  of  the  tomb  of  a  high- 
priest  brought  from  Thebes,  viz.,  2  mod- 
els of  such  vessels  as  navigated  the  Nile 
in  former  days,  completely  rigged,  with 
figures  of  a  dead  body  and  party  of  mourn- 
ers on  board ;  a  priest's  wand,  the  leg  and 
skull-bone  of  an  ox.  These  antiquities 
fill  five  different  apartments,  and  are  most- 
ly the  collections  of  M.  Leipsius,  General  , 
Minntola,  and  M.  Passalacqua. 

*The  Berlin  Museum  is  very  rich  in 
historical  collections  and  works  of  art. 
Among  the  latter  is  the  Life  of  Christ, 
carved  in  wood,  an  ivory  crucifix  by  Mi- 
chael Angelo,  a  head  carved  in  wood  by 
Albert  Darer,  an  ornamented  eabinet  made 
for  Philip  II.,  duke  of  Pomerania.  The 
principal  relics  are  the  decorations  and  or- 
ders of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  presented 
by  the  different  sovereigns  of  Europe,  also 
his  hat,  all  of  which  were  found  in  his 
traveling-carriage  at  Waterloo,  from  which 
he  escaped  so  narrowly,  a  miniature  wind- 
mill made  by  Peter  the  Great  while  learn- 
ing the  trade  of  shipwright  at  the  docks 
of  the  East  India  Company  at  Amsterdam, 
a  wax  figure  of  Frederick  the  Great,  in  the 
same  uniform  he  wore  the  day  of  his  death, 
surrounded  by  his  books,  walking^<»ne, 
fiute,  a  cast  taken  of  his  £Eice  after  death,  « 
the  ball  with  which  he  was  wounded  at 
the  battle  of  Rossbach,  etc.  Here  are  also 
two  cannon  balls,  both  flattened  on  one 
side.  It  is  said  they  met  in  the  air  at  the 
siege  of  Magdeburg.  There  are  also  nu- 
merous relics  of  the  father  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  prominent  among  which  are  his  to- 
bacco-pipes, a  gaudy  white  dress  that  be- 
longed to  Murat,  and  a  thousand  other 
things  our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  men- 
tion.    It  would  be  advisable  to  take  a  vol" 
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et  de  place  the  first  day  yon  visit  the  Mase- 
um,  after  that  you  may  go  alone.  The 
sculpture  and  picture  galleries  are  open 
daily  (Sunday  excepted)  in  summer  from 
10  to  4,  and  in  winter  from  10  to  3.  The 
collection  of  vases  and  bronzes  can  only 
be  visited  on  Wednesdays. 

The  Urdversitff  is  a  large  and  magnifi- 
cent building,  and  ranks,  as  an  education- 
al establishment,  second  to  none  in  Ger- 
many. In  its  left  wing  is  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  open  on  Tuesdays  and 
Fridays  from  12  to  2.  Tickets  of  admis- 
sion are  given  out  the  day  previous  by  the 
directors.  On  the  right  wing  of  the  build- 
ing is  the  Anatomical  Museum,  one  of  the 
most  valuable  in  Europe.  It  is  open  every 
Wednesday  and  Saturday,  from  4  to  6  in 
summer,  and  from  2  to  4  in  winter. 

7%e  Royal  library  is  a  very  indifferent- 
looking  building,  but  contains,  in  addition 
to  a  large  number  of  valuable  relics  and 
curiosities,  over  500,000  volumes  and  6000 
MS8.  There  is  also  a  public  reading- 
room  and  a  private  reading-room,  where 
may  be  seen  all  the  reviews  and  journals 
of  the  day.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
curiosities  in  the  library  is  an  album,  with 
six  very  beautiful  miniature  portraits  by 
Lucas  Cranach ;  Luther's  Bible,  from  which 
he  made  his  translation ;  his  translation 
of  the  Pdalms;  Guttenberg's  Bible,  the 
first  book  printed  with  movable  types 
(1450) ;  also  the  prayer-book  which  Charles 
I.  carried  to  the  scaffold ;  the  two  hemi- 
sjAeres  of  metal  by  which  Otto  Guericke 
discovered  the  principles  of  the  air-pump, 
and  numerous  other  articles  of  great  in- 
terest to  the  scientific  traveler. 

The  Royal  Palace  is  a  building  of  im- 
mense size,  built  of  brick  and  covered  with 
stucco,  at  the  gate  of  which  stand  the 
bronze  horses  with  grooms,  copied  from 
the  "Monte  Cavallo"  horses  at  Rome. 
The  sumptuous  furniture,  the  grandeur  of 
th«  apartments,  and  the  historic  interest 
which  hangs  about  this  palace,  renders  it 
an  object  of  more  than  ordinary  import- 
aiice.  The  royal  chapel  is  quite  modem 
In  its  fittings,  paintings,  and  decorations ; 
it  contains  numerous  modem  pictures  and 
portraits.  The  white  hall  is  the  most  mag- 
nificent apartment  in  Berlin;  it  contains 
statues  of  the  Brandenburg  electors  and 
allegorical  figures.  The  knight's  hall,  or 
throne-room,  is   sumptuously  decorated. 
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Frederick  the  Great's  rooms  will  be  ex- 
amined with  much  interest.  It  is  said 
this  palace  was  formerly  haunted  by  a 
white  lady,  who  appeared  only  to  announce 
the  death  of  a  member  of  the  royal  family ! 

The  Schlossbrucke  is  ornamented  with 
eight  groups  of  marble  statuary,  very  fine- 
ly executed.  The  Artenalf  on  Unter  den 
Linden  Street,  is  a  very  beautiful  building. 
It  contains  over  100,000  stand  of  arms,  and 
numerous  warlike  relics,  such  as  samples 
of  all  the  weapons  of  war  used  by  the  dif- 
ferent nations  of  Europe ;  the  keys  of  nu- 
merous fortresses  captured  by  the  Prus- 
sians, cannon,  guns,  colors,  etc.,  etc. 

The  Opera^ouse  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
Europe,  and  in  no  city  on  the  Continent 
has  the  author  ever  seen  such  an  opera 
comjMny  and  such  a  corps  de  haUet  under 
one  roof.  There  is  no  city  where  music  is 
more  universally  patronized,  or  where  the 
opera  is  better  performed  or  more  heartily 
api»«ciated  than  in  Berlin.  Mr.  Strang 
says,  **  It  is  not  fashion,  but  a  passion  for 
the  art  that  prompts  the  crowd  of  admiring 
listeners  to  congregate  in  the  Opera-house 
— ^listeners  whose  judicious  applause  is  at 
once  illustrative  of  their  taste  for,  and 
knowledge  of  good  music." 

The  NeiD  Theatre,  buQt  by  Schinkel,  is 
ornamented  with  a  good  deal  of  sculpture. 
This  theatre  is  dedicated  to  the  regular 
drama,  and  is  generally  well  attended. 
The  German  and  French  company  play 
altemate  nights.  The  pieces  are  splendid- 
ly put  upon  the  stage.  There  is  attached 
to  it  subscription-rooms  for  balls  and  con- 
certs, which  are  frequently  attended  by 
the  court.  The  concert-room  is  of  beauti- 
ful architectural  proportions,  and  is  capa- 
ble of  holding  1200  persons.  There  are 
two  other  theatres  of  minor  importance, 
as  well  as  an  amateur  musical  association 
composed  of  persons  belonging  to  the  high- 
er cUtsses,  who  give  weekly  performances. 

The  Coliseum  is  a  ballroom  where  the 
lower  classes  dance  and  the  higher  classes 
look  on.  The  sights  seen  here  are  often 
very  amusing.  The  coruUttoris  are  much 
frequented  by  the  upper  classes.  They 
resemble  our  confectioners'  shops,  but  are 
fax  more  spacious,  and  fitted  up  with  great- 
er attention  to  comfort  and  elegance.  In 
addition  to  refi*eshments  of  all  kinds,  they 
are  supplied  with  foreign  and  domestic 
newspapers,  and  literary  and  scientific  jour- 
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nals.  The  best  are  Fuchs*,  Kransler's,  and 
Spargnapani's— all  in  Unter  den  Linden. 

Tea  and  coffee  constitute  the  favorite 
beverage  of  the  higher  classes;  and  the 
latter,  when  they  can  afford  it,  is  popular 
with  all  ranks.  The  gin-palaces  are  su- 
perior to  those  of  London,  and  are  much 
more  frequented,  dram- drinking  being 
very  prevalent  in  Berlin.  The  consump- 
tion of  tobacco  is  immense ;  all  classes  use 
it.  The  prostitutes  are  few  in  number, 
and  are  licensed  by  the  government.  For 
the  purchase  of  Bavarian  beer,  Happold's, 
in  Grun  Strasse,  is  the  best  place.  Among 
the  best  dealers  in  paintings  are  N.  L.  and 
Julius  Lepke,  No.  17  Unter  den  Linden. 

There  are  two  excursions  from  Berlin 
which  should  by  no  means  be  omitted: 
the  one,  to  Charlottenburg,  will  take  three 
hours ;  the  other,  to  Potsdam,  all  day. 

At  Charlottenburg  there  is  nothing  of 
importance  to  see  but  the  palace  built  by 
Frederick  I.,  and  the  monuments  of  the  late 
King  imd  Queen  of  Prussia.  Queen  Loui- 
sa, who  was  considered  the  most  beautiful 
and  amiable  princess  of  the  day,  is  buried 
In  a  small  Doric  temple.  Her  monument, 
that  all  travelers  visit,  is  considered  the 
masterpiece  of  the  sculptor  Ranch.  The 
town  contains  about  10,000  inhabitants, 
and  is  the  summer  residence  of  many  of 
the  citizens  of  Berlin. 

The  distance  from  Berlin  to  Potsdam  is 
about  18  miles.  Trains  leave  every  two 
hours.  By  no  means  omit  making  this 
excursion.  Potsdam  is  the  Versailles  of 
Prussia.  It  contains  42,000  inhabitants. 
It  is  a  great  station  for  the  Prussian  army, 
and  is  altogether  military  in  its  aspect. 
Potsdam  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  Riv- 
er Havel,  surrounded  by  groves  and  rivu- 
lets, streams  and  forests,  meadows  and  gar- 
dens, and  every  thing  to  make  a  landscape 
lovely,  mountains  alone  excepted.  The 
architecture  of  the  houses  is  very  splen- 
did. It  boasts  of  five  royal  residences  in 
and  about  it,  the  palace  of  Sans  Souoi,  the 
Royal  Palace,  the  New  Palace,  the  Marble 
Palace,  and  Babelsburg.  A  carriage  with 
a  valet  de  place  had  better  be  taken  from 
the  station.  In  the  Garrison  Kirche,  in 
the  town,  lie  the  remains  of  Frederick  the 
Great.  They  are  contained  in  a  plain  sar- 
cophagus, and  lie  above  the  ground.  He 
requested  to  be  buried  with  his  favorite 
dogs  and  war-horse  in  the  garden  of  Sans 
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Souci,  but  his  request  was  not  complied 
with.  Bonaparte  carried  off  his  sword, 
which  formerly  lay  upon  the  top  of  his  cof- 
fin. The  pulpit  and  walls  are  now  adorn- 
ed with  standards  and  eagles  taken  from 
the  French.  The  same  vault  contains  the 
marble  sarcophagus  of  William  I.  The 
custodian  expects  a  fee  of  one  franc. 

Sans  Souci  is  built  on  the  height  of  a 
succession  of  terraces,  planted  with  vines, 
olives,  and  orange-trees.  It  is  a  series  of 
low  and  unpretending  buildings,  but  its 
colonnade  is  very  fine.  There  are  not 
many  fine  pictures  here.  The  principal 
objects  of  intererst  are  the  apartments  in 
which  the  Great  Frederick  died.  They 
contain  the  clock  he  used  to  wind  up  with 
his  own  hand,  and  which  stopped  just  at 
the  moment  he  died,  20  minutes  past  2. 
At  the  ends  of  the  terrace  are  the  graves 
of  his  horse  and  dogs. 

Contiguous  to  Sans  Souci  stands  the  fa- 
mous historical  wind-mill.  Frederick  the 
Great  desired  to  purchase  it,  that  he  might 
pull  it  down  for  the  purpose  of  extending 
his  gardens  in  that  direction;  the  miller 
refused,  and  the  king  brought  a  suit 
against  him,  but  was  beaten  in  the  court. 
He  then  erected  for  the  miller  the  present 
large  mill,  as  a  monument  of  Prussian  jus- 
tice. Some  years  since,  the  owner,  having 
met  with  reverses,  offered  to  sell  the  mill 
to  the  king,  who  immediately  settled 
enough  on  the  miller  to  defray  his  debts, 
saying  the  mill  belonged  to  Prussian  his- 
tory, and  should  not  be  removed.  In  the 
grounds  of  Sans  Souci  stands  the  villa  of 
Charlottenbof,  built  by  Frederick  William : 
it  is  in  imitation  of  a  Pompeian  dwelling, 
with  a  bath,  fountains,  statues,  and  bronzes, 
taken  from  the  ruins  of  PompeiL 

About  2^  miles  from  Potsdam  stands 
the  New  Palace^  erected  by  Frederick  the 
Great  after  the  Seven  Years'  war,  at  an 
enormous  expense,  to  show  his  enemies  the 
extent  of  his  finances :  some  of  the  apart- 
ments are  beyond  description  in  the  pro- 
fusion and  richness  of  the  marble  used ;  one 
room  is  entirely  lined  with  shells  and  min- 
erals, stuck  on  the  walls  to  represent  a 
grotto.  There  are  some  very  good  paint- 
ings here.  In  a  small  library,  for  Freder- 
ick's private  use,  there  is  a  copy  of  the 
king's  own  works,  with  notes  and  criti- 
cisms in  the  handwriting  of  Voltaire.  In 
a  small  temple  near  the  palace  is  a  beauti- 
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ful  statue  of  Louisa,  queen  of  Prussia,  by 
Bauch.  A  fee  of  2  francs  is  expected.  It 
would  be  better,  however,  to  let  the  com- 
missaire  attend  to  the  whole  of  the  fees  in 
Potsdam. 

The  Marble  Paiacej  built  by  Frederick 
William  II.  on  the  borders  of  the  lake,  is 
.  very  pretty,  and  has  some  fine  modem  pic- 
tures. A  beautiful  view  of  this  lovely 
panorama  may  be  had  from  the  Tower  of 
Pfingstberg,  erected  in  imitation  of  a  villa 
at  Tivoli. 

Aa  you  enter  the  town'  from  the  station 
you  pass  the  old  palace,  erected  toward 
the  close  of  the  17th  century.  It  contains 
nothing  of  importance  except  the  furniture 
used  by  Frederick  the  Great,  the  covering 
of  which  was  nearly  all  torn  off  by  the 
claws  of  his  dogs.  The  apartments  are 
kept  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  when 
he  was  alive.  Adjoining  his  bedroom 
there  is  a  small  cabinet  where  he  used  to 
dine  alone,  or  with  a  friend,  without  any 
attendance,  every  thing  coming  through 
the  floor  in  a  dumb-waiter,  he  placing  the 
dishes  on  the  table  himself.  The  Tahacks- 
VoUegium,  or  smoking  club,  where  Freder- 
ick's father  used  to  hold  his  boisterous 
meetings  and  deliver  his  smoking  lectures, 
is  bordering  on  the  basin  of  the  lake. 

One  of  the  prettiest  spots  in  Prussia,  or 
perhaps  in  Germany,  is  Badelsburgj  the 
country  residence  pf  the  late  Prince  Regent 
of  Prussia  (now  king),  father  of  young 
Frederick  William,  prince  of  Prussia,  who 
married  the  Princess  Royal  of  England: 
it  is  often,  also,  the  residence  of  that  prin- 
cess. It  is  a  modem  castle  designed  by 
Schinkel.  The  house  is  beautifully  fur- 
nished, and  the  grounds  laid  out  with  ex- 
quisite taste.  Visitors  are  freely  admit- 
ted. The  housekeeper  expects  a  fee  of  a 
franc  each  person.  You  are  obliged  to  reg- 
ister your  name  in  the  visitors'  book  be- 
fore you  leave. 

From  Berlin  an  excursion  might  be 
made  to  the  free  city  of  Hamburg,  al- 
though, if  not  intending  to  return  to  En- 
gland or  visit  St.  Petersburg,  it  is  hardly 
an  object,  as  it  is  entirely  out  of  our  route, 
and  the  distance  is  long.  We  will  give  a 
short  description  of  it. 

From  Berlin  to  JIamburffj  distance  175 
miles.  Fare,  first  class,  300  s.  g.  =$7  50 ; 
time,  9  hours. 

You  had  better  pay  both  tcays  in  silver 


groschens,  for,  according  to  Bradshaw's  Of- 
Jkicd  Guide,  you  pay  from  Hamburg  to  Ber- 
lin 25  marks :  it  says  a  mark=l«.  4d.  =3Ss. 
4rf. =$8  33  c.  U.  S.  On  the  opposite  page 
it  says  from  ^^Berlin  to  Hamburg,  fare  300 
8.  g. :  1  s.  g.  =1H,  or  10=3*."  30«.  =$7 
50 1     So  pay  in  groschens,  by  all  means. 

We  pass  the  town  of  Liudwigalust,  con- 
taining about  4000  inhabitants.  It  is  the 
summer  residence  of  the  Grand-Duke  of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin.  His  stables  are 
well  filled  with  the  finest  horses  in  the 
country.  He  pays  particular  attention  to 
the  improvement  of  the  stock. 

Hamburg,  a  free  imperial  city  of  Ger- 
many, situated  on  the  River  Elbe,  about 
75  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  contains 
170,000  inhabitants.  Principal  hotels  are, 
H,  de  r  Europe,  StreifB  Hotel,  H,  Victoria, 
and  H  St.  Petersburg,  Money  is  kept  in 
marks  and  schillings.  17  schillings =1 
mark =30  c.  U.  S.  It  is  the  first  commer- 
cial port  of  Crermany .  Its  imports  amount 
to  150  million  dollars,  and  exports  145 
million  annually.  In  fact,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  important  commercial  cities  of  the 
world.  Vessels  of  large  size  coiyie  quite 
up  to  the  town,  in  front  of  which  the  river 
is  divided  into  several  channels  by  numer- 
ous small  and  exceedingly  fertile  islands. 
The  older  portion  of  Hamburg  was  badly 
built,  and  consisted  of  narrow  and  dirty 
streets,  but  in  1842  sixty-one  streets  and 
1747  houses  were  destroyed  by  fire,  and 
many  important  improvements  were  made 
in  the  process  of  rebuilding.  The  busi- 
ness portion  of  the  city  is  really  very  mag- 
nificent, but  there  are  few  public  buildings 
deserving  of  special  note. 

The  Exchange  here  is  a  very  beautiful 
building.  It  was  finished  in  1841.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  sights  is  to  look 
down  from  the  galleries  during  change, 
and  watch  the  excitement  depicted  on  the 
faces  of  from  4000  to  5000  merchants. 
Some  of  the  principal  churches  were  de- 
stroyed by  the  conflagration  of  1842,  and 
have  since  been  replaced  hy  modem  edi- 
fices. There  is  an  elegant  Jewish  Temple, 
besides  several  synagogues.  The  Gym- 
nasium, a  modem  structure,  possesses  a 
library  of  200,000  volumes,  with  a  museum. 
The  walls  and  various  fortifications  have 
been  converted  into  boulevards  and  gar- 
dens, which  extend  nearly  round  the  town. 
The  Church  of  St.  Peter's  is  the  most  an- 
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cient  in  the  city,  having  been  bnilt  in  the 
12th  century,  bnt  St.  Michael's  is  the  most 
magnificent :  it  has  a  tower  460  feet  high, 
which  is  ascended  by  600  steps.  It  con- 
tains an  organ  with  5600  pipes,  considered 
one  of  the  finest  in  Germany.-  The  church 
is  capable  of  holding  6000  people. 

The  literary  and  charitable  institutions 
of  Hamburg  are  very  numerous,  and  its 
trade  embraces  every  article  of  German 
commerce,  both  in  the  way  of  import  and 
export,  and  the  Elbe  is  the  great  channel 
by  which  these  commodities  are  conveyed. 
It  has  likewise  considerable  manufEictures. 
The  principal  branch  of  industry,  in  this,  re- 
spect, are  sugar  refining,  brewing,  and  dis- 
tilling, calico  printing,  dyeing,  hat-mak- 
ing, silk  and  vdvet  weaving,  and  the  mak- 
ing of  snuff  and  tobacco.  The  natives  of 
Hamburg  are  famous  for  their  hospitality, 
and  persons  ^-isiting  the  city,  properly  in- 
troduced, receive  the  very  best  of  attention 
from  her  merchants.  It  is  customary  to 
fee  the  servants  in  private  houses  where 
you  dine ;  they  generally  expect  60  cents 
from  every  visitor.  The  gates  are  closed 
every  night  at  dark,  when  a  toll  is  charged 
from  that  time,  increasing  up  to  midnight, 
when  it  costs  one  mark  to  pass  them.  This 
fine  produces  considerable  revenue.  The 
suburbs  of  Hamburg  are  very  beautiful ; 
flower-gardens,  tea-gardens,  tombs,  and 
monuments  in  every  direction. 

On  your  route  to  or  from  Hamburg  an 
excursion  might  be  made  to  the  ancient 
and  picturesque  old  city  of  Lvbeck.  It  is 
A  free  city  of  Germany,  and  contains 
about  27,000  inhabitants.  Its  whole  ter- 
ritory contains  about  50,000.  Principal 
hotels  are  H,  du  Nord  and  Stadt  Hamburg, 
Its  accounts  are  kept  in  marks  and  schil- 
lings, the  same  as  in  Hamburg.  Lubeck 
has  considerable  transit  trade,  but  no  long- 
er enjoys  its  ancient  commercial  import- 
ance. She  has  never  recovered  from  her 
destruction  by  the  French  troops  in  1806. 
Blucher,  after  the  defeat  of  the  battle  of 
Jena,  threw  himself  into  this  town,  much 
against  the  desire  of  the  citizens.  He  was 
hotly  pursued  by  70,000  French  troops  un- 
der the  command  of  Murat,  Soult,  and  Ber- 
nadotte,  who  carried  the  town  by  storm. 
It  was  then  committed  to  the  mercies  of 
the  French  soldiers  for  three  days. 

The  Dom  or  Cathedral  is  the  principal 
building ;  it  dates  from  the  12th  century. 
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The  Marten  Kirche  is  very  beautiful.  It 
was  built  in  the  early  part  of  the  14th  cen- 
tury, and  contains"  some  fine  pictures  by 
Overbeck,  who  is  a  native  of  Lubeck.  The 
principal  object  of  attraction,  however,  is 
the  clock  standing  behind  the  high  altar. 
At  12  o'clock  figures  of  the  seven  electors 
pass  before  a  statue  of  the  emperor,  each, 
bowing  as  it  passes.  The  city  was  for- 
merly surrounded  by  walls  and  bastions, 
which  have  been  leveled  and  converted 
into  public  walks.  It  is  still  entered,  how- 
ever, by  four  ancient  gates.  Many  of  the 
buildings  present  a  highly  picturesque  ap- 
pearance, finely  decorated  with  high  roofs 
and  gable-ends.  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  and 
the  brothers  Van  Ostade  were  bom  in  Lu- 
beck. Steamers  leave  here  weekly  for  St. 
Petersburg. 

Before  proceeding  on  our  route,  a  short 
excursion  might  be  made  to  Wittenberg^ 
rendered  immortal  as  the  cradle  of  the 
Reformation.  The  excursion  can  be  made 
easily  in  one  day.  The  time  to  go  and  re- 
turn, 4^  hours,  and  8  or  4  hours  is  suffi- 
cient to  see  all  the  sights.  We  would 
give  the  whole  route  to  Leipzig  by  Halle, 
Worlitz,  and  Dessau,  had  we  not  intended 
to  give  a  return  route  from  Dresden 
through  Weimar,  Erfurth,  Gotha,  and  Ei- 
senach to  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  in  case 
the  traveler  does  not  wish  to  continue  on 
route  12  to  Vienna,  Venice,  etc. 

From  Berlin  to  Wittenberg^  distance  60 
miles.  Fare,  first  class,  8  t.  7^  s.  g.= 
$2  44  IT.  S. ;  time,  2  h.  15  m. 

As  a  general  thing,  we  advise— if  per- 
sons can  afford  it — ^the  traveling  in  first- 
class  cars.  The  price  of  second  class  is 
generally  one  third  less ;  in  this  instance, 
however,  it  is  only  a  little  more  than  one 
half,  viz.,  f  1  44.  Travelers  must  ride  in 
accordance  with  their  circumstances ;  but 
do  not  believe  people  when  they  tell  you 
**the  second-class  cars  are  as  good  as  the 
first  class  in  Germany."  It  is  not  so ;  and 
on  a  warm  summer's  day,  a  few  strong 
whiffs  of  garlic  in  a  second-class  car,  with 
ten  or  twelve  persons  inside  of  it,  might 
make  you  wish  you  had  taken  the  first 
class,  and  been  alone  with  your  own  party. 

Wittenberg  contains  about  12,000  inhab- 
itants. Hotel,  Stadt  London.  It  is  a  for- 
tified town,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Elbe.  This  town  is  noted  for  being 
the  place  where  Martin  Luther  first  com- 
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menced  his  war  against  the  evils  and 
abuses  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  He  was 
Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Theologj'  in 
the  University  of  Wittenberg,  the  same 
school  where  Shakspeare's  Hamlet  stud- 
ied. The  8cfUo88  Kirche  is  the  principal 
building.  It  was  against  the  doors  of  this 
church  that  Luther  hung  up  his  ninety- 
iive  arguments  against  the  Church  of  Rome, 
offering  to  defend  them  against  all  comers. 
In  the  centre  of  the  church  are  two  tablets 
let  into  the  floor,  pointing  out  the  spot 
where  Luther  and  his  friend  Melancthon 
lie  buried. 

Martin  Luther  was  bom  10th  of  Nov., 
1484,  in  Eisleben,  a  town  in  Prussian  Sax- 
ony. He  was  the  son  of  a  miner.  He 
studied  at  Eisenac,  begging  in  the  mean 
time  to  obtain  a  subsistence.  A  thunder- 
bolt having  killed  one  of  his  companions 
at  his  side,  caused  him  to  embrace  religion. 
He  entered  the  convent  of  the  Augustins, 
and  became  professor  of  theology  in  the 
r  niversity  of  Wittenberg.  Having  stud- 
ied the  writings  of  John  Huss,  he  rapidly 
acquired  a  taste  for  his  opinions.  The 
sale  of  indulgences  by  the  Pope  furnished 
him  an  occasion  to  open  the  controversy. 
He  published  an  argument  in  which  he  de- 
nied their  efficacy.  The  quarrel  soon  be- 
came excited.  Luther,  who  at  first  at- 
tacked but  the  abuses  of  the  Church,  now 
attacked  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  the  be- 
lief in  purgatory,  the  celibacy  of  the  priests, 
the  possession  of  temporal  wealth,  the  doc- 
trine of  transubstantiation,  and  the  mass. 
He  married  a  nun  named  Catharine  de 
Bore,  by  whom  he  had  six  children.  He 
was  excommunicated  by  the  Pope,  and 
Henry  VIII.  of  England  wrote  strongly 
against  him.  He  burnt  the  bulls  of  the 
Pope,  and  responded  to  Henry  VIII.  in  the 
strongest  terms.  The  duchy  of  Saxony, 
Denmark,  and  Sweden  took  the  part  of 
Luther  in  this  quarrel.  At  the  Diet  of 
Worms  he  supported  his  opinions.  The 
first  Diet  of  Spire,  held  in  1626,  acknowl- 
edged the  liberty  of  conscience ;  that  held 
in  1529,  desiring  to  rescind  the  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  first,  the  Lutherans  pro- 
tected against  it,  from  whence  is  derived 
the  name  of  Protestants.  Luther  died  at 
Eisleben,  in  1564,  in  the  sixty-third  year 
of  his  age.  He  was  a  man  of  impetuous 
eloquence,  and  exercised  an  irresistible  in- 
fluence on  the  midtitude.     His  works  are 


very  numerous.  Bossuet,  in  his  History 
of  the  Variations  of  the  Churchy  has  tried  to 
refute  his  doctrines. 

In  addition  to  the  tombs  of  Luther  and 
Melancthon  in  the  Schloss  Kirche  are  the 
monuments  of  Frederick  the  Wise  and  John 
the  Steadfast,  both  of  whom  were  strong 
supporters  of  Luther  and  his  doctrines. 
There  is  also  a  fine  bronze  statue  of  Fred- 
erick the  Great.  In  the  Market  Place 
there  is  a  Gothic  temple  of  iron,  and  in  it 
a  bronze  statue  of  Luther,  erected  in  1821, 
with  this  inscription  in  German :  ^^  If  it  be 
the  work  of  God,  it  wUl  endure ;  if  of  man, 
it  will  pertsh,"  In  the  University  build* 
ings,  where  he  resided  after  he  was  mar- 
ried, there  still  remains  his  chair,  table, 
beer-jug,  and  two  portraits  of  him  by  Cra- 
nach,  who  was  a  native  of  Wittenberg; 
also  a  cast  of  his  face  taken  after  his  death. 
Many  of  the  nobles  of  the  earth  have  stood 
in  tMs  room,  and  left  their  names  on  the 
wall  as  memorials  of- their  visit;  among 
others,  Peter  the  Great,  who  wrote  his 
name  with  chalk  over  the  door :  it  is  now 
covered  with  a  piece  oi  glass  to  protect  it 
from  the  touch  of  the  curious.  At  the 
Stadt  Kirche  may  be  seen  the  font  where 
Luther  baptized,  also  some  very  fine  pic- 
tures by  Cranach.  The  present  citadel 
was  formerly  the  castle  of  the  electors. 

The  town  of  Wittenberg  was  besieged 
by  the  Prussians  for  nearly  one  year  in 
1814,  and  was  finally  carried  by  storm; 
the  French  suflbred  severely  in  this  action. 
On  the  place  where  Luther,  on  the  10th  of 
Dec,  1620,  burnt  the  Pope's  bull,  there  is 
a  tree  now  standing  inclosed  by  a  railing. 
The  ancient  University  of  Wittenberg  was 
removed  in  1817,  and  united  to  that  of 
Halle. 

From  Berlin  to  Dresden,  distance  116 
miles.  Fare,  1st  class,  166  s.  g.  =  $4  07 ; 
time,  6  hours. 

Dresden,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Saxony,  is  delightfully  situated  on  either 
bank  of  the  Elbe.  It  contains  96,000  inhab- 
itants.  Principal  hotels  are  H,  de  BeUevue, 
Victoria  Hotel,  H,  Zum  Kronprim,  and  H. 
de  Saxe,  This  city  is  celebrated  for  the 
beauty  of  its  suburbs,  and  the  extraordi- 
nary richness  of  its  works  of  art.  The 
surrounding  country  and  city  are  favora- 
ble alike  in  regard  to  the  mildness  of  eli- 
mate  and  richness  of  productions. 

The  position  of  this  capital — ^which  dates 
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back  to  a  period  prior  to  the  10th  centuiy — 
is  excellent,  over  400  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  in  the  midst  of  the  Saxon  wine- 
districts,  occupying  the  most  beautiful  and 
richly-cultivated  portion  of  the  valley  of 
the  Elbe.  The  succession  of  rising  vine- 
yards, groves,  meadows,  gardens,  and  or- 
chards, the  whole  studded  with  beautiful 
villas,  make  us  easily  imagine  the  Elbe  is 
the  Amo,  and  that  we  are  in  '*  La  belle 
Firenze,"  and  that  the  city  itself  may  well 
be  termed  the  Grerman  Florence.  There 
are  few  capitals  in  Europe  can  compete 
with  Dresden  in  works  of  art,  and  none  in 
the  value  of  its  immense  collection  of  pre- 
cious stones,  curiosities,  and  objects  of  vir- 
tu. Dresden  is  divided  into  an  old  and 
new  town,  the  first  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river,  the  second  on  the  left,  and  are 
connected  by  a  noble  stone  bridge  1400 
feet  in  length  and  36  in  breadth.  It  was 
originally  built  with  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  dispensations  from  the  Pope  for 
eating  eggs  and  butter  during  Lent.  It 
is  the  longest  and  finest  Stone  bridge  in 
Germany.  On  the  centre  pier  a  bronze 
crucifix  ^as  been  erected  to  commemorate 
the  destruction  of  the  fourth  pier  from  the 
side  of  the  Alstadt  by  Marshal  Davoust,  to 
facilitate  his  retreat  in  1814,  and  its  resto- 
ration the  same  year  by  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander of  Russia.  There  is  also,  half  a 
mile  lower  down,  a  magnificent  railroad 
bridge,  built  for  the  Prague  and  Leipzig 
line.  It  has  likewise  a  carriage  and  foot 
way.  It  cost  nearly  $800,000.  The  new 
town  is  much  better  laid  out  than  the  old, 
and  contains  all  the  fine  squares,  spacious 
streets,  and  beautiful  faubourgs.  The  mag- 
nificent Japanese  palace  founded  by  Au- 
gustus II.  is  situated  in  this  quarter ;  but 
in  the  old  town  we  have  the  Hoyal  Palace, 
the  Terrace  o/Brukl,  the  Palace  ofBruM, 
the  Court  Church,  the  celebrated  Picture- 
GaUery,  the  Zwhiger,  and  other  leading 
objects  of  curiosity.  The  inhabitants  of 
Dresden  are  great  lovers  of  the  fine  arts, 
and  are  noted  for  their  orderly  and  indus- 
trious habits,  retuing  at  ten  o*clock  and 
rising  at  six. 

There  is  no  place  in  Germany  where  the 
services  of  a  good  vakt  de  place  are  more 
desirable  than  at  Dresden.  ^  The  fees  for 
examining  the  curiosities  are  so  exorbi- 
tantly high,  and  the  times  when  you  can 
see  them  so  varied,  and  having  to  make 
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application  for  tickets  of  admission  days 
before  you  can  use  them,  render  the  serv- 
ices of  a  valet  de  place  absolutely  indispens- 
able, in  the  absence  of  a  courier. 

The  SchlosSj  or  royal  palace,  is  a  large, 
antique,  gloomy-looking  castle  on  the  out- 
side ;  within  it  is  ornamented  in  the  usual 
style.  The  throne-room  is  beautifully  dec- 
orated with  allegorical  frescoes.  The  dif- 
ferent other  state-rooms,  library,  and  chap- 
el are  all  ornamented  in  every  respect  wor- 
thy of  the  occasion.  The  lion  of  the  pal- 
ace, however,  is  the  "green  vaults,"  a  se- 
ries of  eight  rooms  on  the  ground  floor. 
The  apartments  were  formerly  hung  with 
green,  from  whence  they  derive  their 
name.  The  custodian  who  accompanies 
you  through  the  different  rooms  charges 
two  Prussian  thalers=$l  60,  for  one  or 
six  persons.  More  than  six  are  not  allow- 
ed in  the  same  party,  and  an  appointment 
must  be  previously  made,  although  often 
you  may  find  the  custodian  disengaged. 
The  origin  of  tiie  immense  wealth  lying 
idle  in  the  "green  vaults"  is  easily  ex- 
plained. The  Saxon  princes  were  former- 
ly the  richest  monarchs  of  Europe.  Most 
of  their  wealth  was  derived  from  the  Freid- 
burg  silver-mines,  which,  previous  to  the 
discovery  of  America,  were  the  richest  in 
Europe,  much  of  the  proceeds  of  which 
they  expended  in  the  accumulation  of  jew- 
els and  works  of  art.  The  jewels  in  one 
room  are  considered  worth  $15,000,000 ! 

It  is  impossible  to  mention  in  detail  the 
numerous  works  of  art  and  value  in  the 
different  rooms :  from  the  first  to  the  last, 
each  one  is  more  valuable  than  the  one  last 
shown.  One  of  the  finest  works  of  art  in 
the  first  room  is  a  statue  of  Charles  II.,  in 
the  character  of  St.  George :  it  is  cut  out, 
of  a  piece  of  solid  cast  iron.  In  the  sec- 
ond room  are  two  horses'  heads,  and  a  cru- 
cifix by  Michael  Angelo.  In  the  third, 
room  there  is  a  magnificent  chimney-piece 
of  Dresden  china,  ornamented  with  pre- 
cious stones,  beautiful  Florentine  mosaics, 
etc.  The  fourth  room  contains  the  gold 
and  silver  plate  used  at  the  emperor's  ban- 
quets, and  furnished  by  the  Electors  of 
Saxony.  In  the  fifth  room  are  some  speci- 
mens of  rock  crystal,  and  numerous  an- 
tique gems.  The  lion  of  the  fifth  room  is 
the  largest  pearl  in  the  world :  it  represents 
the  court  dwarf  of  the  King  of  Spain,  and 
is  as  large  as  a  ben's  egg.     There  are  also 
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Bome  beautiful  wood  carvings  here.  In 
the  sixth  is  kept  the  magniHcent  regalia 
used  at  the  coronation  of  Frederick  Augus- 
tus II.,  king  of  Poland  and  elector  of 
Saxony.  In  the  eighth  room  the  senses 
are  bewildered  by  the  splendor  of  its  con- 
tents :  diamonds,  crowns,  sceptres,  chains, 
and  collars ;  orders  of  the  Garter,  Golden 
Fleece,  and  Polish  Eagle ;  coat  buttons — di- 
amonds of  the  purest  water,  weighing  fh)m 
40  to  50  carats.  The  whole  gala  dress  of 
the  Elector  of  Saxony,  consisting  of  his 
coat  buttons,  vest  buttons,  epaulette  but- 
tons, sword-hilt,  scabbard,  and  collar,  all 
diamonds:  there  are  several  magnificent 
rings,  two  of  which  belonged  to  Martin 
Lutiier.  One  of  the  greatest  curiosities  in 
this  room  is  '^the  Court  of  the  Great  Mo- 
gul," by  Dinglinger,  jeweler  to  the  court 
of  Dresden.  There  are  138  figures,  made 
of  pure  gold  enameled,  all  of  them  carved 
In  the  most  finished  and  delicate  manner. 
The  artist  was  employed  eight  years  on 
this  gem.  Its  cost  was  about  60,000  tha- 
lers,  equaling  $45,000. 

The  Picture-Gallery. — By  all  means  buy 
ft  catalogue.  They  are  printed  in  French, 
price  75  cents.  This  gaHery  is  open  to  the 
public  on  Sunday,  Monday,  Tuesday,  and 
Thursday ;  on  other  days  a  fee  of  25  cents 
will  open  the  doors. 

The  conquerors  of  Dresden  at  all  times 
have  paid  the  highest  respect  to  its  pic- 
ture-gallery. "When  Frederick  the  Great 
» bombarded  Dresden,  battered  down  its 
churches,  and  laid  its  streets  in  ruins,  he 
ordered  his  artillery  to  keep  clear  of  the 
picture-gallery;  and  although  he  entered 
the  city  as  a  conqueror,  levied  his  contri- 
butions, and  superintended  the  govern- 
ment, he  desired  permission  of  the  con- 
quered Electress  to  visit  the  picture-gal- 
lerj'- ;  and  although  Napoleon  carried  away 
the  gems  of  art  from  every  leading  gallery 
in  Germany  and  Italy,  he  treated  Dresden 
with  so  much  consideration  that  not  one  of 
her  pictures  made  the  journey  to  Paris. 

Chief  among  the  gems  of  this  gallery  is 
the  Madonna  di  San  Sigto  by  Raphael^  con- 
sidered one  of  his  best  works.  It  was 
named  after  Pope  Sixtns,  whose  portrait 
is  here  given,  gazing  with  reverence  and 
awe  at  the  Madonna,  who  is  soaring  up  to 
heaven  with  the  infant  Jesus  in  her  arms. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  picture  is  the 
matchless  figure  of  St.  Barbara  kneeling. 
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At  the  bottom  are  two  angel  boys  gazing 
upon  the  Madonna,  intelligence  and  devo- 
tion beaming  in  their  faces.  This  picture 
cost  $40,000.  It  was  purchased  by  Au- 
gustus III.  from  the  Duke  of  Modena's 
collection.  A  separate  room  is  set  apart 
for  its  exhibition.  The  masterpiece  of 
Holbein  has  also  a  separate  room  devoted 
to  it.  This  is  also  a  Madonna,  The  Bur- 
gomaster of  Basle,  whose  child  is  dying,  is 
praying  that  the  Virgin  will  cure  him. 
She  has  lain  down  the  infant  Christ,  and 
taken  the  sick  child  in  her  arms.  The 
burgomaster  is  accompanied  by  his  family. 

In  this  gallery  we  have  five  of  Cor- 
reggio's  best  works.  This  artist  is  con- 
sidered as  having  no  superior  in  original- 
ity, conception,  and  arrangement  of  color. 
Chief  among  his  works  is  the  world-re* 
nowned  picture  of  the  Virgin  and  the  In- 
fant Christ  in  the  Manger.  It  has  been 
engraved  in  every  style,  and  every  picture- 
dealer  has  seen  copies  of  it.  The  celestial 
child  is  lying  on  the  straw,  emitting  a  su- 
pernatural light.  The  Virgin-mother  bend- 
ing over  the  infant  undazzled,  while  her 
companion  is  shading  her  face  with  her 
hand,  unable  to  endure  the  dazzling  light. 
Wilkie  says,  "  The  matchless  beauty  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  the  group  of  angels  over- 
head, the  daybreak  in  the  sky,  and  the 
whole  arrangement  of  light  and  shadow, 
give  it  the  right  to  be  considered,  in  con- 
ception at  least,  the  greatest  of  his  works.'* 
The  other  works  of  Correggio  are,  *'  The 
Virgin  and  Child  with  St.  George,»*  the 
portrait  of  his  physician,  "The  Virgin  and 
Child  with  St.  Francis,"  and  his  "Recum- 
bent Magdalen."  Wilkie,  in  speaking  of 
this  last,  says,  "  It  is  in  its  pristine  condi- 
tion, almost  as  left  by  the  master,  without 
even  varnish.  The  head,  neck,  and  arms 
are  beautiful ;  the  face  and  right  arm  one 
of  the  finest  pieces  of  painting  I  have  wit- 
nessed." This  is  a  small  picture,  about 
14  by  18  inches,  but  it  is  the  "lion"  of 
the  apartment  where  it  is  hung.  It  is 
placed  on  hinges,  that  it  may  be  viewed 
by  all  lights. 

Among  the  other  leading  pictures  are 
the  "Christo  della  Moneta,"  or  Tribute- 
money,  by  Titian ;  a  reclining  Venus  by 
the  same ;  also  a  portrait  of  his  mistress ; 
St.  Cecilia,  by  Carlo  Dolce,  his  master- 
piece. There  are  several  pictures  by  Paul 
Veronese  in  his  best  style,  among  which 
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are  his  Adoration  of  the  Wise  Men,  Mar- 
riage in  Cana,  Finding  of  Moses,  etc.  By 
Rubens,  we  here  see  his  Boar  Hunt,  Judg- 
ment of  Paris,  and  his  Garden  of  Love. 
There  are  several  pieces  by  Rembrandt, 
chief  of  which  are  his  Entombment  of 
Ohrist,  and  his  own  portrait  with  his  wife 
sitting  on  his  knee.  By  Vandyke  we  have 
several  of  his  most  finished  portraits :  a 
portrait  of  old  Parr  at  the  age  of  151 ;  por- 
traits of  Charles  I.  and  his  queen,  Charles 
II.,  James  II.,  and  others.  By  Guide,  a 
Bacchus  and  Child.  There  are  nearly  400 
jmintings  by  different  Italian  masters. 

In  the  works  of  the  later  German  and 
Flemish  masters  this  gallery  is  extremely 
rich.  It  contains,  in  addition  to  those  art- 
ists already  mentioned,  magnificent  speci- 
mens of  Hans  Holbein  the  younger,  Ruys- 
dale,  and  Wouvermans.  Of  the  French 
school  there  are  several  paintings  by 
Claude:  one  of  the  best  is  his  Flight 
into  Egypt.  Some  fine  specimens  by  Pous- 
sin  and  others.  There  are  a  large  num- 
ber of  Wouvermans'  paintings  in  this  gal- 
lery— over  fifty — chief  of  which  is  his 
Horse-market. 

Among  the  collection  of  crayon  draw- 
ings is  one  by  Liotard  of  "La  Belle  Choco- 
latifere."  She  was  a  waitress  or  barmaid 
in  Vienna,  celebrated  for  her  beauty,  and 
married  into  a  noble  family  of  Austria. 
One  of  the  most  complete  collections  of 
engravings  to  be  found  in  Europe  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  Dresden  gallery— over  1000 
framed  and  300,000  in  portfolios.  A  fee 
of  three  Prussian  thalers  will  gain  you  ac- 
cess to  these  gems  of  art  at  all  times.  Be- 
neath the  gallery  of  pictures  there  is  a  fine 
collection  of  plaster  casts  of  the  most  fa- 
mous statues,  made  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Raphael  Mengs. 

The  Zvmger  was  originally  intended  as 
the  vestibule  of  a  new  palace,  which  Au- 
gustus II.  intended  to  erect  in  the  early 
part  of  the  18th  century,  but  was  never 
carried  farther.  It  is  a  fine  group  of 
buildings  surrounded  by  an  inclosure  plant- 
ed with  orange-trees,  and  forming  an  ele- 
gant promenade,  much  frequented  by  the 
citizens.  The  Zwinger  contains  the  Arm' 
oryy  which  is  considered  second  only  to 
that  of  Vienna,  and  the  Museum  of  Natu- 
ral History. 

Our  space  will  not  permit  our  giving 
any  detailed  account  of  what  may  l^  seen 
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in  this  MtHiary  Museum,  It  outstrips  all 
others  in  the  variety  and  quantity  of  its 
offensive  and  defensive  weapons;  in  its 
accoutrements  of  the  tournament;  the  rich- 
ness and  skill  evinced  in  the  decoration  o( 
the  armor  and  trappings  both  of  man  and 
horse;  and  the  relics  it  possesses  of  the 
greatest  warriors  of  different  ages.  Among 
the  relics  are  the  robes  worn  by  Augustus 
II.,  sumamed  ^*  Strong,"  at  his  coronation 
as  King  of  Poland ;  the  horse-shoe  which 
he  broke  with  his  fingers;  his  cuirass, 
weighing  100  lbs.,  and  his  iron  cap,  25 
lbs.  He  is  said  to  have  lifted  a  trumpet- 
er in  full  armor,  and  held  him  aloft  in  the 
palm  of  his  hand ;  to  have  twisted  the  iron 
banister  of  a  stair  intd  a  rope;  to  have 
made  love  to  a  coy  beauty  by  presentmg 
in  one  hand  a  bag  of  gold,  and  breaking 
with  the  other  the  horse-shoe  mentioned 
above.  Judging  from  the  great  weight  of 
his  armor  and  weapons,  he  must  have  been 
a  man  of  giant  strength.  There  is  also  a 
saddle  of  Napoleon's,  his  boots  worn  at  the 
battle  of  Dresden,  and  the  shoes  worn  at 
his  coronation. 

In  one  of  the  rooms  is  a  Turkish  tent, 
with  all  its  furniture,  taken  from  the  Turks 
at  the  siege  of  Vienna;  also  the  armor 
worn  by  John  Sobieski  at  the  same  siege, 
the  pistols  worn  by  Charles  XII.  of  Swe- 
den on  the  day  of  his  death,  on  the  battle- 
field at  Frederickshal.  Some  of  the  tilt- 
ing-suits  worn  at  the  tournament  weigh 
over  200  pounds.  In  the  Gallery  of  Tourn- 
ament there  are  some  splendid  suits  of  ai> 
mor  both  for  man  and  horse.  One  of  the 
finest  here  was  a  present  from  Philippe 
Emanuel,  .duke  of  Savoy,  to  the  Elector  of 
Saxony.  Philippe  Emanuel  was  one  of 
the  ancestors  of  Victor  Emanuel,  king  of 
United  Italy.  In  a  cabinet  presented  to 
Luther  by  John  Frederick,  one  of  the  elect- 
ors of  Saxony,  are  numerous  relics  of  the 
great  reformer. 

A  whole  day  may  be  well  spent  in  ex- 
amining the  many  very  interesting  relics 
to  be  seen  here.  The  gallery  is  oi)en  to 
the  public  only  on  Thursdays,  from  8  to 
12  and  2  to  6 ;  on  other  days  it  is  only  to 
be  seen  by  ticket,  price  2  thalers,  which  is 
good  for  6  persons. 

The  Museum  of  Natural  History^  in  tho 
lower  story  of  the  Zwinger,  is  open  from 
11  to  1 ;  at  other  times,  a  fee  of  2  thalon 
will  gain  admission  for  6  persons.    There 
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lire  some  carious  specimens  of  minerals 
and  fossil  remains  here. 

Nearly  adjoining- one  of  the  wings  of  the 
Zwinger  is  the  Grand  Operor-house,  capa- 
ble of  accommodating  8000  persons.  It 
communicates  by  a  covered  way  with  the 
Palace  of  the  Princes,  but  is  now  used  only 
for  court  festivities.  Theatrical  perform- 
ances take  place  in  a  smaller  theatre  close 
by.  Near  to  the  latter  is  the  Catholic 
Church,  profusely  decorated  in  the  Italian 
style.  It  contains  a  fine  organ,  and  its 
music  is  celebrated  throughout  Grermany. 
It  has  an  altar-piece  by  Raphael  Mengs. 
It  is  attended  by  the  royal  family,  and  is 
connected  with  the  palace  by  a  bridge 
thrown  over  the  street. 

The  Frauenkirche,  or  Church  of  Our 
Lady,  is  a  beautiful  stone  edifice.  It  is 
situated  in  the  New  Market,  adorned  with 
a  cupola  388  feet  high.  It  is  constructed 
after  the  model  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome. 

The  Japanese  Palace  is  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  in  the  new  town. 
It  is  surrounded  by  gardens,  used  by  the 
public  for  a  promenade.  It  was  founded 
by  Augustus  the  Strong,  and  derived  its 
name  from  its  Japanese  decorations.  It 
was  intended  as  a  summer  palace  for  the 
Elector.  The  palace  i^  now  used  as  a 
museum,  and  contains  a  collection  of  Chi- 
nese and  Japanese  porcelain,  a  library,  and 
museum  of  antiquities.  The  library  is 
very  rich  in  valuable  relics,  among  which 
is  a  collection  of  portraits  of  princes  and 
princesses  of  the  17th  century ;  they  are 
beautifully  colored,  and  are  bound  in  19 
volumes.  The  collection  was  made  by 
Augustus  the  Strong.  Dr.  Faustus'  Con- 
juring Book  is  also  here ;  volumes  filled 
^ith  miniatures  and  autograph  letters  of 
^e  most  celebrated  men  and  women  of  the 
ibth  and  16th  centuries.  The  specimens 
of  china  amount  to  over  60,000  pieces,  and 
fill  20  rooms. 

The  caf(§s  Beale  and  Belvidere,  on  the 
Bruhl  terrace,  are  the  principal  in  Dresden. 

Carriages,  with  two  horses,  1  thaler  an 
hour ;  one  horse,  12  s.  g.  per  hour. 
,  Near  the  end  of  the  New  Bridge  there  is 
a  very  fine  equestrian  statue  of  Augustus 
the  Strong.  There  is  also  a  statue  of 
JFrederick  Augustus  in  the  centre  of  the 
Zwinger,  and  one  of  the  Elector  Maurice 
opposite  the  Arsenal. 

A  short  distance  from  Dresden,  and  near 


the  village  of  Racknitz,  is  the  monument 
erected  to  Jean  Victor  Moreau,  who  was 
shot  in  the  legs  by  a  cannon  ball  at  the 
battle  of  Dresden.  His  legs  were  ampu- 
tated by  Sir  James  Wylie.  He  was  in  the 
service  of  Alexander,  emperor  of  Russia, 
and  was,  at  the  moment  he  was  shot,  recbn- 
noitering  the  movements  of  the  French 
army.  The  monument  consists  of  a  gran- 
ite block  surmounted  by  a  helmet ;  under 
this  his  legs  are  buried ;  his  body  was 
conveyed  to  St.  Petersburg,  where,  in  the 
Catholic  church  of  that  city,  you  may  see 
a  marble  slab  which  recounts  the  briUiant 
deeds  and  unfortunate  end  of  the  hero  of 
Hohenlinden. 

Travelers  not  wishing  to  proceed  fkr- 
ther  on  Route  12,  or  to  Vienna,  will  find 
the  following  route  the  most  advantageous 
returning  to  the  Rhine  or  Pans. 

ROUTE  No.  14. 

From  Dresden  to  Frankfort  on  the  Main 
by  Leipzig,  Weimar  ^  Erfurz^  Gotha,  Eiae- 
nach,  Casaelj  and  Friedherg,  whole  distance 
380  miles. 

From  Dresden  to  Leipzig^  distance  72  m. 
Fare,  first  class,  3  thalers=$2  25 ;  time,  8| 
hours. 

Nearly  10  miles  from  Dresden  we  pass  the 
Niederau  station,  4  miles  &om  which  is  the 
town  of  Meissen,  celebrated  for  its  porce- 
lain manufactory,  where  the  Dresden  china 
is  made.  It  contains  a  population  of  8000 
inhabitants.  The  building  which  now 
contains  the  principal  or  government  fac- 
tory is  situated  on  a  rock  above  the  town, 
and  is  entered  by  a  bridge  thrown  across 
the  road.  It  was  formerly  the  castle  of 
the  margraves  or  Saxon  princes.  Porce- 
lain was  originally  brought  from  China, 
from  which  it  was  named,  and  was  first 
made  in  Europe  in  the  16th  century  at  this 
place.  It  is  said  to  have  been  first  man- 
ufactured by  one  Botticher,  a  native  of 
Plauen,  an  alchymist  of  the  16th  century, 
who  accidentally  discovered  the  art  of  mak- 
ing it  in  the  course  of  his  search  for  the 
philosopher's  stone.  During  the  "Seven 
Years'  War"  this  establishment  was  nearly 
ruined,  Frederick  the  Great  having  car- 
ried off  its  workmen,  medals,  and  archives. 
The  ware  now  manufactured  does  not  equal 
that  of  the  time  when  the  factory  was  car- 
ried on  by  the  Saxon  kings.  Near  the 
manufactory  is  the  Cathedral^  which  con- 
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tains  8ome  very  fine  paintings,  also  the 
tombs  of  the  early  Saxon  princes. 

Meissen  is  the  terminus  of  the  mammoth 
tunnel,  twenty-four  miles  long,  being  made 
for  the  purpose  of  draining  the  Friedberg 
silver-mines,  which  have  been%r  ages  the 
source  of  Saxon  wealth. 

Leipzig  has  65,000  inhabitants ;  principal 
hotels  are  H.  de  Pologne,  H,  de  Baviere,  H, 
de  Prusse,  and  H,  de  Bussie.  Carriages  are 
sent  to  the  d6p6t  by  the  different  hotels; 
£ire,  12^  cents.  Leipzig  is  the  second  city 
in  Saxony,  and  one  of  the  most  industrious 
and  commercial  cities  in  Europe.  It  stands 
on  a  fertile  plain  near  the  right  bank  of  the 
River  Elster.  The  traveler  should,  the 
first  thing  he  does,  ascend  the  tower  of  the 
Pleissenborg,  from  whence  a  magnificent 
view  of  the  city,  country,  and  whole  of  the 
field  of  the  celebrated  battle  may  be  ob- 
tained. 

Leipzig,  although  a  place  of  great  his- 
torical celebrity  and  commercial  import- 
ance, has  but  little  to  detain  the  traveler 
except  during  its  three  fairs,  which  are  held 
here  annually,  one  beginning  on  New- 
Year's  day,  the  other  beginning  on  the  first 
Sunday  after  Michaelmas,  and  the  last  and 
most  important  beginning  the  second  Sun- 
day after  Easter.  During  these  seasons 
the  town  is  very  gay.  Strangers  are  here 
from  all  parts  of  the  world :  Turks  and 
Jews,  Greeks,  Romans,  Armenians,  Per- 
sians, Americans,  and  Hindoos.  While 
the  £Eiirs  last  the  hotels  charge  double  their 
usual  price,  and  there  are  generally  as 
many  strangers  in  the  city  as  its  popula- 
tion amounts  to.  The  money  transactions 
often  amount  to  80  million  dollars.  Leip- 
zig is  the  centre  of  the  German  book-trade, 
who,  to  the  number  of  between  six  and 
seven  hundred,  meet  here  annually  to 
balance  their  accounts,  and  their  sales 
often  amount  to  two  million  dollars  year- 
ly. Nearly  every  bookseller  or  publisher 
in  Germany  has  an  agency  here.  There 
are  about  180  d6p6ts  for  books,  15  steam- 
presses,  and  200  hand-presses.  The  pub- 
lishers have  an  Exchange  of  their  own, 
called  the  Buchhandler  Borse,  where  they 
transact  all  their  business. 

Leipzig  is  the  seat  of  a  University  which 
possesses  a  distinguished  reputation,  and 
has  numerous  literary  and  scientific  es- 
tablishments. The  city  was  of  early  ori- 
gin, and  has  often  been  noted  in  connec- 
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tion  with  the  events  of  modem  history. 
Its  University  was  founded  in  the  early 
part  of  the  15th  century,  and  has  nearly 
1000  students :  it  is  very  finely  decorated 
with  statues  and  bas-reliefs.  Gothe  studied 
at  this  University,  and  one  of  the  "lions'* 
of  the  place  is  Auerbach's  cellar,  where  he 
laid  one  of  his  scenes  in  the  tragedy  of 
Faust.  In  this  cellar  Mephistopheles  sup- 
plied the  drunken  students  with  wine  from 
gimlet-holes  bored  in  the  table.  Here  it 
was  Dr.  Faustus  performed  his  feats.  In 
this  cellar  Gothe  himself  held  his  midnight 
orgies  when  a  student  at  the  University. 

On  one  side  of  the  picturesque  market- 
place is  the  Bathhaus  or  town  hall,  former- 
ly the  residence  of  the  princes  of  Saxony. 
Marshal  Schwarzenberg,  general  of  the  al- 
lied army,  died  in  it.  It  was  occupied  by 
Napoleon  during  the  battle  of  Leipzig. 
This  battle  was  the  most  famous  occur- 
rence in  the  annals  of  the  town,  when  Na- 
poleon was  defeated  by  the  combined  arm- 
ies of  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia  in  1813, 
after  three  days'  contest,  which  was  de- 
servedly designated  "  The  Battle  of  Na- 
tions." It  was  fought  on  the  16th,  17th, 
18th,  and  19th  of  October.  Napoleon's 
army  amounted  to  170,000,  and  the  allied 
forces  to  800,000.  Napoleon  left  Leipzig 
minus  80,000  men;  the  loss  of  the  allies 
was  about  50,000. 

In  the  garden  of  M.  Gerard  is  a  tomb- 
stone erected  to  the  memory  of  the  brave 
Pole  Poniatowski,  who  was  drowned  in 
attempting  to  swim  his  horse  across  the 
Elster.  He  had  been  partially  instru- 
mental in  preventing  the  capture  of  Napo- 
leon by  covering  his  retreat;  had  had  his 
horse  shot  under  him,  and  was  seriously 
wounded.  The  stream  was  so  filled  with 
the  dead  and  dying  men  and  horses  that 
the  miserable  steed  on  which  he  was 
mounted  was  unable  to  push  his  way 
through,  and  horse  and  rider  both  sank. 
The  brave  Macdonald  crossed  at  the  same 
place,  and  was  saved.  There  is  a  model 
of  Thorwaldsen's  statue  of  him  here. 
There  are  two  other  monuments  erected 
here  in  connection  with  the  battle,  one 
where  the  three  allied  sovereigns  met, 
and  another  to  the  memory  of  Marshal 
Schwarzenberg.  The  walks  and  gardens 
round  the  city  walls  are  very  interesting, 
and  the  park  of  Botenthal  is  much  fre- 
quented during  the  summer  months,  to 
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listen  to  the  tree  concerts  given  in  the 
caf6s. 

Leipzig  has  a  large  wool-market,  which 
is  held  here  in  May ;  it  also  has  extensive 
manufiictures  in  silken  fabrics,  hosiery, 
leather,  and  oil-^^loths,  pla3ring-cards,  to- 
bacco, gold  and  silver  articles,  snuff,  choco- 
late, liquors,  and  musical  instruments,  with 
numerous  printing,  engraving,  and  wool- 
spinning  establishments.  In  the  publish- 
ers' catalogue  issued  during  the  fair,  there 
are  often  from  4000  to  5000  new  books  an- 
nounced. 

An  excursion  might  be  made  to  the  res- 
idence of  Baron  Speck,  five  miles  from  the 
city.  His  gallery  contains  some  very  fine 
paintings ;  among  them  is  a  Madonna  and 
Child  by  Murillo. 

There  is  a  collection  of  pictures  in  the 
JSladliche  Museum,  which  is  open  on  Sun- 
days, Tuesdays,  and  Fridays,  from  10  to  4, 
well  worth  seeing ;  also  a  museum  of  nat- 
ural history  and  anatomy. 

From  Leipzig  to  Weimar,  distance  63 
miles.  Fare,  first  chiss,  99  s.  g.=$2  50, 
very  dear;  second  class,  f  1  50. 

About  20  miles  from  Leipzig  we  pass 
the  town  of  Weistenfels,  containing  about 
11,000  inhabitants.  Napoleon  slept  here 
the  night  after  the  battle  of  Leipzig.  On 
the  height  above  the  town  is  the  Ccutley 
which  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the 
dukes  of  Weissenfeis.  It  is  rendered  more 
famous  from  the  fact  that  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus,  king  of  Sweden,  was  brought  here 
from  the  battle  of  Lutzen,  where  he  was 
killed  in  1633.  He  was  embalmed  in  a 
room  in  the  castle,  and  his  blood  is  still 
shown  on  the  wall.  His  heart,  which,  it  is 
said,  weighed  one  pound  and  two  ounces, 
was  conveyed  to  Stockholm  by  his  widow- 
ed queen. 

Weimar, — ^This  charming  town  is  situ- 
ated on  the  Ilm,  in  the  midst  of  beautiful 
groves  and  handsome  grounds ;  its  popular 
tbn  is  12,000.  Principal  hotels  are  Rut- 
sischer  Hof  and  H,  Erbprinz.  There  are 
few  things  here  to  detain  the  traveler  any 
length  of  time.  It  possesses,  however,  a 
great  interest  as  the  residence  of  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  literary  men  of 
Germany,  drawn  thither  by  the  enlighten- 
ed patronage  of  the  grand-duke.  Among 
the  great  nameb  thus  connected  with  it  are 
those  of  Schiller,  Gothe,  Herder,  and  Wie- 
land.    Weimar  has  no  trade  or  manutac- 
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tures  of  any  importance,  but  its  literary 
and  scientific  establishments  surpass  those 
of  places  of  much  larger  size  and  vastly 
greater  commercial  importance.  It  was 
formerly  called  the  Athens  of  Germany;  its 
groves  alone  certainly  remind  one  of  the 
academic  groves  of  ancient  Athens  (there 
are  no  groves  there  now,  nor  any  shade  save 
that  produced  by  stuntied  mildewed  olive- 
trees). 

The  sights  to  be  seen  are  the  Grand-ducal 
Pa/aoe,,which  is  a  handsome  structure ;  it 
contains  some  fine  modem  frescoes,  illus- 
trating the  works  of  Weimar's .  greatest 
poets.  In  one  of  the  rooms  is  kept  the  ar- 
mor and  one  of  the  thumbs  of  the  Grand- 
Duke  Bernard,  one  of  the  Protestant  lead- 
ers m  the  "  Thirty  Years'  War."  His  body 
is  buried  in  the  StadtTdrche,  Adjacent 
to  the  palace  is  the  Public  Library,  which 
contains  busts  of  Gdthe,  Schiller,  Herder, 
and  Weiland,  also  numerous  relics  of  Lu- 
ther and  others.  The  StadtUmhe  con- 
tains a  fine  painting  by  Lucas  Cranach : 
it  represents  the  Crucifixion,  and  is  con- 
sidered one  of  his  very  best  works.  In 
front  of  the  church  stands  a  bronze  statue 
of  Herder,  by  Schiller.  The  interior  of 
the  church  contains  his  remains.  This 
church  was  also  the  burial-place  for  the 
members  of  the  ducal  family.  Gdthe's 
house,  in  which  he  lived  and  died,  is  shown 
to  the  public  every  Friday.  It  is  situated 
in  the  Gdthe-platz,  and  remains  just  as  he 
left  it  in  1832.  Some  of  his  furniture  is 
preserved  with  religious  care,  especially  a 
common  deal  table  at  which  he  wrote, 
which  also  belonged  to  Schiller,  making  it 
doubly  valuable. 

Out  of  the  town  is  the  New  Church-yard, 
which  contains  the  present  grand-ducal 
burial-vault.  Here  repose  the  bodies  of 
the  poets  Gdthe  and  Schiller.  Here  also 
lies  the  body  of  their  friend  and  patron, 
the  late  grand -duke.  It  was  his  desire 
that  the  poets  should  lie  on  either  side  of 
him,  but  courtly  etiquette  forbade  the 
pr6ximity.  This  church-yard  is  a  sweet 
place  to  visit  on  a  bright  summer's  morn- 
ing, the  air  made  fragrant  by  the  opening 
rose-buds,  and  all  nature  still  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  musical  warbling  of  the 
birds  and  the  humming  of  the  bees.  Some 
of  the  monuments  are  perfect  gems  of  art. 
Here  may  be  seen  an  admu'able  arrange- 
ment to  prevent  the  accident  of  premature 
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burial  in  cases  of  suspended  animation. 
In  a  dark  chamber,  lighted  with  a  small 
lamp,  the  body  lies  in  a  coffin ;  in  its  fin- 
gers are  placed  strings,  which  communi- 
cate with  an  alarm-clock ;  the  least  pulsa- 
tion of  the  corpse  will  ring  the  bell  in  an 
adjoining  chamber,  where  a  person  is  placed 
to  watch,  when  medical  attendance  is  at 
once  supplied.  There  have  been  several 
cases  where  persons  supposed  to  be  dead 
were  thus  saved  from  premature  interment. 

About  twelve  miles  southeast  ^f  Wie- 
mar  is  the  town  of  Jena,  fiimous  as  the 
scene  of  one  of  Napoleon's  greatest  victo- 
ries over  the  Prussians  in  1806.  It  pos- 
sesses a  celebrated  University,  which  has 
numbered  some  of  the  most  eminent  men 
of  the  present  and  preceding  centuries 
among  its  professors. 

From  Weimar  to  Erfurt,  distance  18  m. 
Fare,  26  s.  g. ;  time,  40  minutes. 

Erfurt,  finely  situated  on  the  Genu 
Population  82,000.  Hotels  are  JET.  Zum 
Kaiser  and  H,  Silber,  This  is  an  old  and 
well-built  town,  strongly  fortified,  and  of 
considerable  commercial  importance.  The 
principal  edifice  is  the  Cathedral,  which 
dates  from  the  12th  century.  It  possess- 
es a  famous  bell,  called  Grosae  Suaarma, 
weighing  275  cwt.  The  church  contains 
some  pictures  and  very  fine  monuments. 
The  painted  glass  is  also  very  good.  The 
leading  object  of  interest,  however,  in  the 
town  is  the  orphan  asylum,  occupying  the 
Augustine  convent,  of  which  Luther  was 
a  member.  One  of  the  apartments  con- 
tains his  Bible,  portrait,  and  other  relics. 
The  two  churches,  PredigerHrche  and  Bar- 
fusserldrche,  are  well  worth  a  visit.  The 
University,  established  here  in  1392,  was 
abolished  in  1816.  It  has  now  a  Prot- 
estant and  Soman  Catholic  school,  gym- 
x^isia,  a  normal  school,  an  academy  of 
sciences,  a  museum,  botanical  gardens, 
and  a  public  library  of  20,000  volumes. 
It  has  extensive  manufactories  of  woolen 
and  cotton  cloths,  shoes,  leather,  and  vin- 
egar. From  1807  to  1813  it  was  occupied 
by  the  French ;  and  in  1808  the  memora- 
ble interview  between  Napoleon  and  Alex- 
ander, emperor  of  Russia,  here  took  place. 
It  was  restored  to  Prussia  in  1814. 

From  Erfurt  to  Gotha,  distance  16  m. 
Fare,  first  class,  82  s.  g. ;  time,  48  minutes. 

Gotka,  which,  conjointly  with  Coburg, 
is  the  residence  of  the  sovereign  prince  of 
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the  Duchy  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  is  beaup- 
tifully  situated  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill, 
the  summit  of  which  is  crowned  by  the 
palace  of  Freidenstein.  It  contains  a  pop- 
ulation of  14,000  inhabitants.  Principal 
hotels  are  H,  Der  Mohr  and  Deuischer 
Hof  This  capital  has  become  familiar  to 
American  ears  from  the  relationship  ex» 
isting  between  its  reigning  sovereign  and 
England's  mistress — ^the  duke's  younger 
brother,  the  late  Prince  Albert,  having 
married  Queen  Victoria. 

Nature  and  art  have  made  this  city  at 
fair  a  capital  in  miniature  as  can  well  be 
imagined.  It  is  one  of  the  best  laid  out 
and  best  built  towns  in  Germany,  and  sur- 
rounded by  handsome  boulevards,  which 
replace  its  ancient  fortifications.  The  sit- 
uation is  beautiful,  and  the  climate  exceed- 
ingly healthy.  The  scenery  around  it  is 
varied,  pleasing,  romantic,  and  interesting. 
Within,  all  the  literary,  religions,  and  sci^ 
entific  institutions,  such  as  museums  of 
natural  history  and  the  fine  arts,  Japanese 
and  Chinese  museum,  picture -gallerieff, 
seven  churches,  a  large  number  of  chari* 
table  institutions,  such  as  orphan  and  lu- 
natic asylums,  institutions  for  the  improve- 
ment of  neglected  children,  and  others 
which  distinguish  larger  cities,  are  to  be 
met  with,  as  well  as  all  the  amusements, 
and  all  the  aitangements  for  convenience 
and  comfort,  and  for  cheapness  of  living, 
which  are  generally  found  only  in  first- 
class  cities. 

The  palace  of  Friederutein,  which  con- 
tains the  picture-gaUery  and  muteunu,  U 
open  to  the  public  on  Tuesday  and  Friday 
gratis,  and  on  other  days  the  fee  is  one 
thaler.  In  the  picture-gallery  there  are 
several  fine  paintings  by  Rembrandt,  Ra- 
bens.  Van  Eyck,  Holbein,  and  Van  der 
Heist.  In  the  Kunttkammer  are  many 
valuable  relics,  among  others  the  swords  of 
Charlemagne  and  John  Sobieski,  a  prayeiv 
book  of  James  I.,  and  a  ring  of  Mary  Stu^ 
art.  The  library,  Japanese  and  Chinese 
museums,  and  museums  of  natural  histo- 
ry, are  all  in  the  same  building.  The  cot- 
lection  of  medals  and  coins  is  considered 
one  of  the  first  in  Europe. 

The  Almanach  de  Gotha  is  the  title  of 
a  small  book  publbhed  here,  which  gives 
you  the  pedigree  of  all  the'  crowned  heads 
in  Europe.  Gotha  has  a  large  manufac- 
tory of  porcelain,  and  does  considerable 
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trade  in  linen,  woolen,  and  cotton  fabrics. 
Among  other  branches  of  its  trade  is  that 
of  Gotha  sausages,  which  are  very  fine,  and 
are  sent  to  all  parts  of  Germany.  It  also 
does  8  large  business  in  lacquered  ware  of 
all  kinds. 

From  Gotka  to  Eisenachj  distance  19  m. 
Fare,  first  class,  35  s.  g. ;  time,  45  minutes. 

Eisenach,  the  capital  of  Saxe-Weimar- 
Eisenach,  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Nessa  and  Horsel,  and  contains  10,000 
inhabitants.  It  was  formerly  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  manufacturing  towns  be- 
tween Leipzig  and  Frankfort.  Its  hotels 
are  H,  Rautenkranz  and  H,  Halbe  Mond. 
It  is  the  principal  town  in  the  Thuringian 
forest,  and  has  been  rendered  &mous  from 
the  fact  of  Martin  Luther  being  detained 
a  prisoner  in  its  Castle  of  Wartburg,  which 
is  situated  aboutl^  miles  south  of  the  town* 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1521,  as  Luther 
was  returning  to  his  home  from  the  Diet 
of  Worms,  where,  in  defiance  of  all  threats 
And  the  Pope's  excommunication,  he  had 
boldl}*^  proclaimed  the  Protestant  religion, 
as  he  was  entering  the  borders  of  the 
wood,  his  party  was  attacked  by  a  body  of 
armed  knights  and  dispersed;  he  alone 
was  made  prisoner.  He  was  conducted  to 
the  castle  of  Wartburg,  where  he  discov- 
ered the  whole  afiair  was  managed  by  the 
order  of  hb  friend  the  Elector  of  Saxony, 
who  was  present  at  the  Diet  when  he  left. 
Although  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  had  giv- 
en Luther  assurance  of  safe-conduct,  a  de- 
cree for  his  arrest  was  instantly  sent  after 
him,  and  his  sentence  of  death  decided  on. 
The  Elector's  band  reached  him  before  the 
warrant  of  arrest,  and  he  was  carried  in 
secret  to  Wariburg,  where  he  remained  for 
ten  months.  He  cultivated  mustaches, 
and  passed  at  the  castle  for  a  young  noble- 
man, thus  screened  by  the  friendly  Elect- 
or of  Saxony  until  the  first  fury  of  the 
atorm  had  passed.  The  chamber  which 
Luther  occupied  in  the  castle  contains  his 
portrait  and  that  of  his  father  and  mother. 
This  ixxnn  was  the  scene  of  his  conflict 
with  Satan.  There  is  an  absurd  story  told 
and  believed  that  the  Evil  One  appeared 
before  him  gnashing  his  teeth  and  threat- 
ening him  with  vengeance,  whereupon  Lu- 
ther, who  had  defeated  his  foes  with  pen 
and  ink,  thought  he  would  try  the  ink 
aUme  on  the  devil,  and,  seizing  the  ink- 
stand, he  burled  it  with  all  his  power  at 


the  head  of  his  satanic  majesty,  hitting  his 
—  imagination  and  the  wall,  making  a 
greater  impression  on  the  latter  than  Sa- 
tan did  on  the  former.  The  hole  in  the 
wall  is  now  shown  to  the  traveler. 

In  another  part  of  the  castle  is  the  pic- 
ture of  St.  Elizabeth  of  Thuringia,  for- 
merly a  resident  of  Wartburg,  whose  hus- 
band was  as  hard-hearted  as  she  was  kind 
and  charitable  to  the  poor.  On  one  occa- 
sion, when  she  had  her  apron  filled  with 
food  which  she  was  about  to  bestow  on  the 
hungry,  her  husband  caught  her  in  the 
act,  and,  demanding  what  she  had  in  her 
apron,  she  replied, "  Flowers,"  when,  think- 
ing to  detect  her  in  a  falsehood,  he  tore 
open  her  apron,  when,  lo  and  behold !  the 
bread  and  cheese  were  transformed  into 
roses  and  lilies.  She  stands  in  the  pic- 
ture as  if  trembling  for  fear  they  will 
change  again.  In  another  part  of  the  cas- 
tle are  some  beautiful  suits  of  armor ;  con- 
spicuous among  these  is  that  of  the  rob- 
ber-knight Kunz,  of  Kaufungen,  who  was 
of  gigantic  stature.  He  was  beheaded  at 
Friedburg  for  kidnapping  two  young  Sax- 
on princes;  also  that  of  the  Com^table 
de  Bourbon,  who  was  slain  while  taking 
Rome  by  assault;  and  those  of  the  two 
Saxon  princesses,  Agnes  and  Kunegunde. 

From  Eisenach  to  Cassel,  distance  66  m. 
Fare,  first  class,  103  s.  g. ;  time,  4  h.  25  m. 

Cassd,  the  capital  of  the  Electorate  of 
Hesse-Cassel  and  residence  of  the  Elector, 
is  beautifully  situated  on  both  sides  of  the 
Fulda.  It  contains  a  population  of  about 
32,000.  Principal  hotels  are  H,  Konig  von 
Preussen,  Romischer  Kaiser,  and  Hussischer 
Hof,  The  first-named  is  a  very  fine  house, 
situated  in  the  Konig's  Platz.  In  the 
middle  of  the  Friedrich  Platz,  the  largest 
square  in  any  German  town,  stands  a  stat- 
ue of  the  Elector  Frederick,  whose  memory 
is  universally  detested  by  all  freemen  of 
the  Western  World.  He  it  was  who  hired 
his  bloodthirsty  soldiers  to  the  King  of 
England  to  crush  the  rising  growth  of  our 
young  republic.  Cassel  is  divided  into 
the  Old  and  New  towns,  the  former  of 
which,  close  to  the  river's  banks,  consists  of 
narrow  and  dirty  streets ;  the  latter  con- 
tains the  Elector's  palace  and  many  other 
public  edifices,  with  several  fine  squares. 
The  Museum,  which  is  situated  on  Fried- 
rich's  Platz,  next  to  the  Elector's  palace, 
is  the  finest  building  in  Cassel.  It  con- 
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tains  a  library  of  80,000  volumes  and  a 
cabinet  of  curiosities.  Among  the  latter 
are  several  antiquities  from  Herculaneum, 
busts  of  Napoleon  and  hb  son,  the  young 
King  of  Rome,  by  Canova,  several  very  fine 
antique  statues  purchased  from  the  Pope, 
among  which  are  a  Minerva  and  a  bronze 
head  of  Mars.  The  antique  bronze  figure 
of  Victory  is  the  lion  of  the  collection. 
There  are  also  some  fine  agates,  from  3  to 
4  feet  loing,  from  the  Marburg  mines.  The 
fee  for  a  single  person  is  1  thaler,  and  2  for 
a  party.  The  picture-gallery  in  the  Bel- 
videre  contains  some  very  fine  pictures. 
They  are  principally  of  the  Dutch  school, 
Rembrandt,  Vandyke,  and  Teniers.  There 
is  a  very  fine  cattle-piece  by  Paul  Potter, 
and  a  portrait  by  Titian.  The  gallery  is 
open  to  the  public  from  10  to  12  on  Wednes- 
days ;  at  other  times  the  fee  is  1  thaler. 

A  little  below  the  Friedrichs  Platz,  in 
the  old  town,  is  the  KaMmburg^  a  large  un- 
finished palace,  begun  upon  tiie  site  of  the 
old  electoral  palace  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1811.  Work  on  it  was  suspended  on  ac- 
count of  the  death  of  the  Elector  who  com- 
menced it.  It  is  now  covered  with  moss 
and  weeds. 

Cassel  has  eight  churches,  seven  Prot- 
estant and  one  Jewish.  The  principal  is 
the  church  of  St  Martin :  it  is  the  burial- 
place  of  the  royal  family.  Its  educational 
and  charitable  institutions  are  very  nu- 
merous ;  among  the  latter  is  the  WUhelms 
Institute  where  a  large  number  of  poor  are 
not  only  provided  for,  but  taught  different 
trades.  In  the  Augartm,  or  public  gar- 
den, is  situated  the  Marble  Bath,  a  very 
elaborate  apartment,  filled  with  statues 
and  bas-reliefs,  not  of  the  most  delicate 
character.  Close  to  this  is  the  orangery. 
Cassel  possesses  few  manufactures,  com- 
paratively speaking:  the  principal  are 
woolen,  silk,  and  cotton  fsibrics,  snuff,  play- 
ing-cards, and  chemical  products.,  It  has 
two  fairs  annually. 

A  straight  and  handsome  road,  shaded 
by  an  avenue  of  limes  three  miles  long, 
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leads  to  WUhelmskohe,  the  Versailles  of 
Germany,  and  summer  residence  of  the 
Elector.  By  no  means  quit  Cassel  with- 
out visiting  this  beautiful  spot.  The  wa- 
ters play  every  Wednesday  and  Sunday 
afternoon.  The  highest  fountain  on  the 
Continent  is  here;  one  stream,  12  inches 
in  diameter,  is  thrown  to  the  hight  of  200 
feet.  This  palace  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  residences  in  Europe. 
Apart  from  the  immense  amount  spent  on 
it,  its  natural  beauties  are  hard  to  match. 
The  palace  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill ; 
it  was  occupied  by  Jerome  Napoleon  while 
King  of  Westphalia;  close  to  it  is  the  the- 
atre he  built,  and  where  he  used  to  act. 
The  principal  object  of  interest  here  is  the 
colossal  Hercules,  and  the  Cascade  of 
Karlsbnrg.  The  cascade  is  900  feet  long, 
leading  up  to  the  colossal  statue,  which 
stands  on  an  octagon  building  1300  feet 
above  the  river.  The  figure  is  of  copper, 
and  30  feet  high ;  eight  persons  can  stand  at 
one  time  in  the  hollow  of  the  club  the  figure 
holds  in  his  hand.  The  view  from  the  stat- 
ue is  most  delightful.  The  whole  arrange- 
ment is  said  to  have  kept  employed  daily 
2000  men  for  fourteen  years,  and  to  have 
cost  over  ten  million  dollars!  although  the 
exact  amount  was  never  known.  The  gov- 
ernment, fearing  the  people,  destroyed  all 
record  of  the  expense. 

From  Cassel  to  Frankfort,  distance  120 
miles.  Fare,  first  class,  667  kreutzers*= 
$3  80 ;  time,  5  hours  15  minutes. 

Frietdherg  contains  a  population  of  about 
8500.  It  is  prettily  situated  on  the  top  of 
a  hill,  surmounted  by  a  fine  old  tower; 
there  is  nothing  here  to  detain  the  traveler. 

Frankfort  will  be  described  on  our  return 
routes.  See  index.  We  will  now  resume 
route  12,  starting  from  Dresden. 

From  Dresden  to  Pragae,  distance  116 
miles.  Fare,  first  class,  7  florins  40  kreut^ 
zers=$3  87;  time,  8  hours. 

*  1  florin,  at  par=50  cents;  60  kreutzerB=l 
florin. 
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Wbhow  enter  one  of  the  largest,  most 
populous,  and  most  important  of  the  Euro- 
pean states,  viz.,  Thb  Empire  of  Aus- 
tria. Although  about  a  third  part  of  the 
Austrian  Empire  is  included  in  the  Ger- 
manic Confederation,  it  has  \?een  found 
more  convenient  to  treat  of  the  whole  em- 
pire in  a  separate  division,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  province  of  Yenetia,  which  be- 
-  longs  geographically  to  Italy,  and  will  be 
included  in  that  country. 

According  to  its  recent  division,  the  Aus- 
trian Empire  embraces  sixteen  provinces 
or  governments,  some  of  which  are  coun- 
tries of  large  extrait;  their  names  and 
population  are  as  follows : 
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The  empire  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Russia,  Prussia,  Poland,  and  Saxony;  on 
the  west  by  Bavaria,  Switzerland,  and  the 
kingdom  of  Sardinia;  on  the  south  by  the 
smaller  Italian  states,  the  Adriatic  Sea, 
and  Turkey;  and  on  the  east  by  Turkey 
and  Russia.  Its  greatest  length  is  860 
miles,  and  average  breadth  400  miles,  the 
total  area  being  nearly  twice  the  size  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  one  third 
more  than  the  whole  of  the  Middle  and 
Northern  States  of  our  own  country. 

The  countries  brought  together  under  the 
rule  of  Austria,  comprise  a  greater  portion 
of  the  European  continent  than  belongs  to 
any  other  single  power  excepting  Russia. 
They  include  provinces  inhabited  by  people 
of  different  race  and  language,  and  whose 
only  bond  is  that  of  political  rule.  The 
nucleus  of  Austrian  power  is  Qerman,  and 


the  German  provinces  of  the  empire  com- 
prehend (with  those  that  form  part  of  Italy) 
the  portion  of  its  population  that  is  most 
advanced  with  regard  to  civil  and  social 
condition.  But  the  German  provinces  con- 
stitute less  than  a  third  part  of  the  entire 
extent  of  the  empire ;  the  Hungarian  coun- 
tries form  more  than  a  half  of  its  entire 
area,  and  include  two  fifths  of  its  popula- 
tion. Galicia,  or  Austrian  Poland,  is  equal 
to  one  eighth  of  the  whole  empire  as  regards 
size,  and  includes  more  than  that  propor- 
tion of  its  population.  The  entire  Italian 
subjects  of  Austria,  before  the  cession  of 
Lombardy  to  Sardinia,  was  equal  to  one 
eighth  its  population.  ' 

The  chief  defect  of  the  empire,  in  regard 
to  natural  capabilities,  is  the  limited  extent 
of  its  sea-coast.  The  entire  range  of  this  is 
only  about  five  hundred  miles,  which  are 
confined  to  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic ;  and 
even  of  this  comparative  small  extent  of 
maritime  frontier,  by  far  the  greater  part 
belongs  to  the  Hungarian  provinces  of  the 
empire,  a  portion  which  is  only  united  to 
it  by  the  code  of  political  necessity,  and  is 
liable  at  any  time  to  be  dissevered  from  its 
rule.  The  entire  frontier  of  the  empire 
measures  upward  of  four  thousand  miles. 
The  greater  portion,  however,  of  these 
states  are  united  by  peaceable  means,  that 
is,  by  inheritance  or  treaty,  and  their  bound- 
aries remain  as  they  existed  when  they 
formed  independent  states.  The  principal 
ports  of  Austria  are  Trieste,  Venice,  and 
Finme  in  Hungary. 

M^Culloch,  in  speaking  of  the  size  and 
increase  of  the  Austrian  empire,  says  : 
"  The  house  of  Austria  derives  its  origin 
and  the  foundations  of  its  power  from  Ro- 
dolph,  count  of  Hapsburg,  in  Switzerland. 
Rodolph  was  one  of  the  ablest  princes  of 
his  age :  having  extended  his  authority 
over  the  greater  part  of  Switzerland,  and 
distinguished  himself  by  his  ability  and 
bravery,  he  was  raised  in  1273  to  the  impe- 
rial throne.  Rodolph' s  elevation  was  ow- 
ing principally  to  the  wish  of  the  electors  to 
have  an  emperor  of  undoubted  ability,  cap- 
able of  putting  down  the  anarchy  that  had 
long  prevailed  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
states  included  within  the  limits  of  the 
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empire,  and  who,  at  the  same  time,  was  not 
powerful  enough  to  occasion  any  fear  of 
subverting  the  privileges  of  the  different 
states.  The  family  of  the  ancient  Dukes 
of  Austria,  of  the  house  of  Bamberg,  be- 
came extinct  a  short  while  previously  to 
the  elevation  of  Rodolph ;  their  states  were 
taken  possession  of  by  Ottocar,  king  of  Bo- 
hemia, whose  ascendency  threatened  the 
independence  of  the  empire.  But  Rodolph, 
having  secured  the  sanction  of  the  Diet, 
declared  war  against  Ottocar,  whose  forces 
were  totally  defeated  and  himself  killed  in 
the  decisive  battle  of  Marchfield  in  1278. 
This  formidable  competitor  being  removed, 
Rodolph  had  little  difficulty  in  procuring 
from  the  Diet  the  investiture  of  the  duchy 
in  favor  of  his  eldest  son,  and  it  has  ever 
since  continued  in  the  possession  of  his  de- 
scendants, and  formed  one  of  the  principal 
sources  of  their  power. 

*' Albert,  the  son  of  Rodolph,  did  not  in- 
herit the  talents  of  his  father.  The  Swiss 
revolted  from  his  dominion  in  1307,  and, 
after  a  lengthened  contest,  achieved  their, 
independence;  but,  notwithstanding  this 
event,  and  the  elevation  of  several  princes 
of  other  families  to  the  imperial  throne, 
the  power  of  the  house  of  Austria  rapidly 
increased,  and  in  no  very  long  time  its  do-' 
minions  embraced  some  of  the  largest  and 
most  important  countries  in  Europe.  It 
It  has  been  principally  indebted  for  its  ex- 
traordinary aggrandizement  to  fortunate 
alliances.  The  marriage,  in  1477,  of  Max- 
imilian, son  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  III., 
with  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Charles 
the  Bold,  last  Duke  of  Burgundy,  brought 
to  the  house  of  Austria  all  the  rich  inherit- 
ance of  the  latter  in  the  Low  Countries, 
Eranche-Comt6,  and  Artois.  Another  mar- 
riage opened  to  the  house  of  Austria  the 
succession  to  the  Spanish  monarchy,  in- 
cluding its  vast  possessions  in  Italy  and 
the  New  World.  And  Frederick  I.,  hav- 
ing married  in  1521  Anne,  sister  of  Louis, 
king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  succeed- 
ed, on  the  death  of  the  latter  at  the  battle 
of  Mohacz  in  1526,  to  these  states. 

"Charles  V.,  the  most  powerful  mon- 
arch of  the  house  of  Austria,  concluded  in 
1521  a  treaty  with  his  brother  Ferdinand, 
by  which  he  assigned  to  him  the  heredita- 
ry possessions  of  the  family  in  Germany ; 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  ar- 
rangement was  for  the  advantage  of  both 
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branches  of  the  house — that  of  Austria, 
properly  so  called,  and  that  of  Spain. 

"  The  great  power  and  ambition  of  the 
princes  of  the  house  of  Austria  excited  a 
well-founded  alarm  among  the  European 
powers.  For  a  lengthened  period  the 
whole  politics  of  Europe,  its  alliances  and 
its  wars,  had  little  otiier  object  than  the 
humbling  of  the  power  of  Austria.  This 
was  the  motive  of  the  Thirty  Years*  War, 
terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  in 
1648,  which  secured  the  independence  of 
the  different  states  of  the  Germanic  empire, 
and  the  free  exercise  of  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion. 

"For  a  lengthened  period  the  Turks 
held  the  greater  portion  of  Hungary,  but 
in  1699  they  were  finally  expelled  from 
that  kingdom,  and  the  arms  of  Prince  Eu- 
gene gave  the  Austrians  an  ascendency 
over  the  Ottomans  they  have  ever  since 
preserved. 

'^  In  1740  the  male  line  of  the  house  of 
Austria  terminated  by  the  death  of  the  Em- 
peror Charles  VI. ;  but  his  daughter,  Ma- 
ria Theresa,  married  to  Francis  of  Lor- 
raine, grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  succeeded 
to  his  dominions,  and  eventually  to  the 
imperial  crown.  Shortly  after  her  acces- 
sion, Frederick  the  Great,  king  of  Prussia, 
seized  upon  the  greater  part  of  Silesia. 
The  recovery  of  this  province  was  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  Austria  and  her  allies  in  the 
Seven  Years'  War ;  but  his  Prussian  majes- 
ty triumphed  over  all  his  enemies,  and  Si- 
lesia was  finally  ceded  to  Prussia  by  the 
treaty  of  Hubertsburg  in  1673. 

"The  reign  of  Joseph  II.,  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Maria  Theresa,  is  important  for 
the  reforms  he  effected  in  most  depart- 
ments of  the  government,  and  the  territo- 
ries he  added  to  the  empire.  Under  his 
reign  Galicia  was  acquired  from  Poland, 
and  the  Bukowine  from  Turkey." 

It  would  be  unnecessary,  even  if  our 
limits  admitted  of  it,  to  attempt  any  sketch 
of  the  fluctuations  of  the  Austrian  power 
during  the  eventful  period  that  has  elapsed 
since  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  Rev- 
olution in  1789.  At  certain  stages  of  her 
great  struggle  with  France,  Austria  seem- 
ed to  be  depressed  to  the  rank  of  a  second- 
rate  power.  But  the  insatiable  ambition 
of  Napoleon  effecting  his  down&U,  Austria 
was  left  at  the  end  of  the  contest  as  pow- 
erful as  ever,  the  loss  of  the  Low  Countries 
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being  fully  compensated  by  her  acquisi- 
tions in  Italy  and  elsewhere. 

In  1804  Francis  assumed  the  title  of  he- 
reditary Emperor  of  Austria,  and  on  the 
6th  of  August,  1806,  renounced  the  title  of 
Emperor  of  Germany.  The  latter  event 
had  been  preceded  by  the  formation  of  the 
Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  entire 
dissolution  of  the  old  Germanic  Confedera- 
tion. His  son,  Ferdinand  I.,  succeeded 
him  in  March,  1835,  and  he  was  succeeded 
by  the  present  emperor,  Francis  Joseph, 
bom  Aug.  18,  1830,  ascended  the  throne 
Dec.  2, 1848. 

The  government  of  Austria  is  an  hered- 
itary and  almost  absolute  monarchy,  in 
which  the  chief  legislative  as  well  as  the 
executive  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Em- 
peror. Nearly  three  fourths  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Austria  are  the  followers  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  Next  in  num- 
bers are  the  members  of  the  Greek  Church, 
who  are  most  numerous  in  Transylvania, 
Southern  Hungary,  Slavonia,  Croatia,  and 
Galicia.  Members  of  the  various  Protest- 
ant churches  are  found  chiefly  in  Hun- 
gary and  Transylvania;  in  these  countries, 
however,  as  in  the  bulk  of  the  empire,  the 
people  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  Prot- 
estants are  confined  to  the  Magyar  portion 
of  the  population. 

Education  is  not  generally  in  an  ad- 
vanced condition  in  Austria,  though  more 
so  in  the  German  and  Italian  provinces 
than  in  other  parts  of  the  empire ;  but  in 
our  country  we  have  a  wrong  impression 
entirely.  The  spirit  of  elementary  instruc- 
tion, if  not  the  most  enlightened,  inculcates, 
at  every  step,  morality,  the  advantage  and 
happiness  of  a  virtuous  life,  the  evils  of 
vice,  and  the  miseries  consequent  on  crime. 

The  military  resources  are  considerable, 
and  a  very  large  standing  army  is  main- 
tained. Military  science  is  highly  esteem- 
ed, and  there  are  various  institutions  for 
the  purpose  of  its  cultivation  at  Vienna 
and  other  principal  cities  of  the  empire. 
The  people  of  the  southern  counties  lead  a 
semi-military  life,  and  are  almost  constant- 
ly under  arms.  The  navy  is  small  and  of 
modern  date,  but  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Adriatic  coasts  and  islands  are  enterpris- 
ing ship-builders  and  mariners,  and  are 
much  addicted  to  nautical  pursuits.  The 
estimated  strength  of  the  Austrian  army, 
when  on  a  war  footing,  is  little  short  of 


600,000.  The  navy  cdnsists  of  nine  ships 
of  the  line,  ten  frigates,  and  twenty  odd 
smaller  vessels.  The  principal  dock-yard 
is  at  Venice. 

As  every  province  in  Austria  forms  a 
separate  land,  each  has  its  peculiar  lan- 
guage or  dialect,  and  its  distinguishing 
customs  and  habits.  Of  the  Slavonic  lan- 
guages, the  Polish  possesses  the  richest 
literature ;  but  the  Bohemian  has  of  late 
years  been  highly  cultivated,  and  forms 
the  written  language  of  the  Moravians  and 
Slowaks  of  the  northwest  counties  of  Hun- 
gary. The  dialect  of  Camiola  has  been 
methodized,  and  is  grammatically  taught 
as  the  written  language  of  lUyria  and  Cro- 
atia. The  ephemeral  existence  of  the  II- 
lyrian  kingdom,  established  by  Napoleon, 
sufficed  to  call  forth  the  powers  of  a  lyric 
poet  of  considerable  merit  named  WocUiik, 
who  wrote  in  this  dialect. 

The  Slavonian  nations  have  all  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics  of  ardent  feel- 
ings and  sanguinity  of  temperament,  which 
makes  them  more  easily  elated  and  sooner 
depressed  than  their  neighbors  the  Ger- 
mans. They  are  fond  of  music,  and  every 
district  has  its  national  airs,  which  are 
often  of  great  antiquity,  and  usually  plain- 
tive. Among  the  Slavonians  the  Poles 
are  distinguished  by  a  martial  disposition 
and  love  of  show.  The  national  costume 
is  now  only  kept  among  the  peasantry, 
whose  winter  dresses  especially  are  taste- 
ful and  even  elegant.  In  the  other  Sla- 
vonic nations  of  the  empire  the  love  of 
ornament  is  less  remarkable,  the  national 
spirit  having  sunk  in  the  lapse  of  time 
during  which  they  have  been  dependent. 
No  Slavonic  dialect  is  used  in  the  courts 
of  justice,  or  in  public  instruction  in  the 
higher  schools  of  the  empire. 

The  German  peasants  wear  the  dress 
commonly  met  with  all  over  Germany, 
■with  varieties  in  the  color  and  head-gear 
in  nearly  every  village.  The  Austrian 
women  wear  caps  or  bonnets  made  with 
gold  lace  and  decorated  with  spangles.  In 
Tyrol  the  German  costume  is  most  pictur- 
esque. 

The  German  language  is  that  used  in 
transacting  public  business  in  the  German 
and  Slavonian  provinces,  and  in  the  uni- 
versities on  the  north  side  of  the  Alps. 

The  Magyars,  or  inhabitants  of  the  Hun- 
garian plains  of  Tartar  descent,  are  a  high- 
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spirited  race,  warmly  attached  to  their  hab- 
its and  rights.  Their  national  costume  is 
the  most  splendid  in  Europe,  and  every 
family  wears  its  distinguishing  colors.  The 
rich  doUman  (hussar  jacket)  and  the  taste- 
ful attila  (a  frock-coat  trimmed  with  fur) 
are  only  worn  on  state  occasions  by  the 
nobles ;  but  the  tight  pantaloon  and  short 
boot  is  the  usual  dress  of  the  peasant,  who 
also  wears  a  blue  jacket  and  low-brimmed 
hat.  Though  fond  of  music,  the  Hunga- 
rians are  no  musicians.  The  national 
dances  are  often  highly  pantomimic,  and 
the  Magyar,  who  is  seldom  s^en  to  smile, 
expresses  the  excitement  of  his  feelings, 
whether  in  joy  or  sorrow,  in  dancing.  The 
Magyar  and  the  Latin  languages  are  those 
used  in  the  courts  of  justice  and  in  the  pub- 
lic offices.  The  dress  of  the  Wallachian 
peasantry  on  festive  occasions  is  highly 
ornamental  and  becoming.  The  Italian 
costume  is  both  rich  and  elegant,  especial- 
ly the  head-dresses  of  the  women,  which 
are  more  tasteful  than  those  worn  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Alps.  In  the  conflict  for 
superioritj'"  between  the  Germans  and 
Italians,  neither  nation  does  perhaps  jus- 
tice to  the  good  qualities  of  the  other ;  but 
the  northern  Italian  must  be  allowed  the 
merit  of  displaying  those  of  continence,  so- 
briety, and  industry  in  a  high  degree, 
though  he  be  less  the  slave  of  form  than 
his  German  neighbor.  The  Italian  lan- 
guage is  used  in  the  government  offices,  in 
the  courts  of  justice,  and  in  public  instruc- 
tion in  the  Italian  provinces. 

A  large  portion  of  the  Austrian  do- 
minions are  occupied  by  the  Alps,  and  its 
scenery  is  most  enchanting.  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy  says,  '*The  variety  of  the  scenery, 
the  verdure  of  the  meadows  and  trees,  the 
depths  of  the  valleys  and  altitudes  of  the 
mountains,  the  clearness  and  grandeur  of 
the  rivers  and  lakes,  give  it,  I  think,  a  de- 
cided superiority  over  Switzerland.' '  There 
is  a  greater  disparity  in  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the*  people  timn  in  the  scenery 
of  the  two  countries.  In  Austria  you  are 
struck  with  the  warm  reception  accorded 
to  you  from  all  with  whom  you  come  in  con- 
tact, and  an  earnest  desire  evinced  to  give 
you  all  they  can  for  your  money ;  in  Switz- 
erland it  is  just  the  reverse.  In  Switzer- 
land we  have  seenjijteen  persons  at  one 
time  maltreat  in  the  most  shameftd  man- 
-  ner  an  unoffending  traveler  (an  American), 
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and  the  courts  of  justice  refusing  to  punish 
the  ruffians ;  in  Austria  they  would  have 
been  sent  to  the  House  of  Correction  for 
years.  That  occurred  at  Basle,  and  the 
judge  refused  to  receive  the  important  tes- 
timony of  our  late  worthy  consul,  John 
Endlich,  Esq.,  who  was  stationed  at  that 
place. 

Money. — Accounts  in  Austria  are  kept 
in  florins  and  kreutzers.  A  florin  at  par 
=50  c.  U.  S.  currency ;  but  its  value,  if 
in  paper  money,  fluctuates  from  33  c.  to 
40  c.  U.  S.  currency.  Sixty  kreutzers  = 
1  florin. 


Gold. 


Silver. 


AxrsTBiAN  oom. 

P.    K. 

j  Sovereign 13  15 

I  Imperial  ducat. 4  40 

flmperial  dollar. 2  00 

iHalfs 100 

I  Zwanciger 20 

I^Groacben 3 


By  no  means  carry  the  paper  money  of 
Austria  out  of  the  countrj',  else  you  will 
suffer  a  most  incredible  shave  in  getting  it 
exchanged ;  in  fact,  it  will  not  be  taken  at 
all  but  by  money-changers. 

On  our  route  from  Dresden  to  Prague, 
60  miles  from  the  former  is  the  town  of 
Aussiffy  the  junction  of  the  railway  to  the 
watering-place  of  Tdplitz,  which  lies  about 
14  miles  distant  on  the  route.  Passengers 
for  Carlsbad  change  cars  here,  proceeding 
by  railway  to  Tdplitz  and  thence  by  dili- 
gence to  Carlsbad,  a  distance  of  50  miles. 

Toplifzis  celebrated  for  its  warm  springs, 
the  medical  properties  of  which  attract 
visitors  from  every  part  of  the  Continent. 
Population  3000;  principal  hotels  are  JI, 
Prince  de  Ligne,  ff,  Komg  von  Prettssen, 
and  Stadi  London ;  for  lodging  alone,  the 
Hermhaus  is  the  best.  Nearly  the  whole 
of  the  town  belongs  to  Prince  Clar}-,  a  Bo- 
hemian nobleman  of  immense  wealUi.  It 
is  said  he  owns  nearly  one  hundred  vil- 
lages in  Austria,  principally  in  Bohemia. 
The  baths  of  Tdplitz  are  nearly  one  hund- 
red in  number,  and  during  the  season  are 
in  constant  use  ftom  morning  until  night. 
They  contain  carbonate  of  soda,  and  are 
very  efficacious  in  cases  of  gout  or  rheu- 
matism. Their  temperature  averages  120° 
Fahrenheit,  but  are  cooled  down  to  90° 
preparatory  to  use.  A  bath  costs  about  15 
cents ;  time  allowed,  one  hour  only.  It  is 
necessary  to  be  very  particular,  else  you 
lose  your  turn.    The  routine  is  slightly 
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different  from  other  watering-places.  The 
morning  is  spent  in  bathing ;  dinner  early, 
say  one  o'clock ;  the  afternoon  in  driving 
or  riding ;  at  6  o'clock  performances  com- 
mence in  the  theatre,  after  that  a  ball. 
There  is  no  gambling  allowed.  The  prin- 
cipal place  of  resort  is  the  palace  and  gar- 
dens of  the  Prince  of  Clary.  The  prome- 
nades are  very  delightful.  Toplitz  owes 
its  celebrity  to  the  number  of  crowned 
heads  and  nobility* of  Europe  who  resort 
here  every  season.  It  is  considered  the 
cheapest  watering-place  in  Europe.  Din- 
ners at  the  table  d'hote  about  83  cents, 
and  a  parior  and  bedroom  for  five  dollars 
per  week.  There  was  a  diplomatic  Con- 
gress held  here  in  1813  and  in  1835. 

From  Toplitz  to  CarUhad,  distance  50  m. 
by  diligence,  daily,  during  the  season. 

Carlsbad  contains  a  permanent  popula- 
tion of  3000  inhabitants.  Principal  hotels 
are  If,  Prince  Wilhelm  von  Preussen,  Stadt 
Hanover,  Deutscher  Hof,  Goldener  SchUd, 
and  Parodies.  The  rates  are  about  the 
same  as  at  Toplitz.  Carlsbad  is  most  ro- 
mantically situated  in  a  narrow  valley, 
surrounded  by  hills  covered  with  everj'^ 
variety  of  foliage,  and  affording  the  most 
extensive  and  varied  prospect.  It  is  con- 
sidered the  most  aristocratic  and  fash- 
ionable watering-place  in  Europe.  The 
springs  were  first  discovered  by  the  Em- 
peror Charles  IX.  while  hunting  in  the 
neighborhood.  One  of  his  dogs  fell  into  the 
Sprudel,  which  is  the  principal  spring,  and 
the  hottest  in  Europe  (165°  Fahr.).  The 
cries  of  the  poor  animal  soon  brought  the 
hunters  to  the  spot.  The  Emperor  was 
suffering  at  the  time  fh)m  wounds  received 
in  battle.  His  physician  recommended 
these  waters,  and  his  wounds  were  cured 
in  a  miraculously  short  time.  He  gave  his 
name  to  the  spring,  and  endowed  it  with 
his  patronage. 

The  principal  baths,  which  are  effica- 
cious in  diseases  of  the  liver,  kidneys,  and 
in  cases  of  the  gout,  are  the  M^lb&der 
9nd  Sprudelb&d«r ;  the  principal  springs 
are  th^  Sprudel  and  Hygeia.  Visitors  par- 
taking of  the  waters  of  the  baths  are  obliged 
to  follow  certain  rules  in  regard  to  diet, 
which  are  laid  down  by  the  faculty  of  Carls- 
bad, the  neglect  of  which  would  be  danger- 
ous to  the  patient.  The  daily  routine  here 
is  the  same  as  at  Tdplitz.  The  walks  are 
shady  and  delightful,  and  donkeys  for  rid- 


ing and  mounting  the  heights  in  plenty. 
There  is  a  reading-room  and  billiard-ta- 
bles, but  gambling  is  strictiy  prohibited. 
It  is  customary,  in  leaving  the  town,  to 
give  one  or  two  francs  to  the  girls  at  the 
springs  who  have  waited  upon  you.  The 
tariff  arranged  by  government  for  the  reg- 
ulation of  horses  and  carriages  may  be 
seen  at  the  hotels.  There  is  a  tax  of  six 
florins  levied  on  all  persons  remaining 
over  one  week,  which  is  appropriated  to- 
ward keeping  the  buildings  and  walks  in 
order ;  also  a  tax  of  two  florins  for  the 
band. 

We  now  resume  our  route  from  Dres- 
den to  Prague,  This  city,  the  capital  of 
Bohemia,  stands  in  a  basin,  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  rocks  and  eminences,  upon  the 
slopes  of  which  the  buildings  rise  tier  aft- 
er tier  as  they  recede  firom  the  water's 
brink.  It  contains  145,000  inhabitants, 
and,  next  to  Vienna,  is  the  most  important 
place  in  the  German  provinces  of  Austria, 
and  ranks  next  to  the  capital  in  point  of 
size  and  population.  The  principal  hotels 
are  H.  d^Angleterre,  Goldener  Engel, 

Prague  stands  on  both  sides  of  the  Mol- 
dau  (the  chief  tributary  of  the  Elbe),  in 
the  centre  of  the  province,  and  in  the  midst 
of  a  fertile  and  beautiful  region.  It  is  the 
chief  seat  of  the  manufacturing  industry 
of  Bohemia,  and  a  place  of  great  inland 
trade.  This  is  facilitated  by  its  extensive 
railway  communication,  which  gives  its 
citizens  immediate  intercourse  with  Vien- 
na on  one  side,  and  with  all  the  great  cities 
of  northern  and  western  Germany  in  an- 
other direction. 

The  principal  quarters  of  the  city  are  the 
Neustadt,  the  Kleinseite,  and  the  Hrad- 
schin.  The  A  Istadt,  or  old  town,  is  gloomy, 
and  the  Judenstadts,  or  Jews'  town,  filthy. 
The  Moldau,  which  flows  north  through 
the  city,  is  crossed  near  the  middle  by  the 
celebrated  stone  bridge,  begun  in  the  14th 
and  finished  in  the  16th  century :  it  is  1850 
feet  in  length,  and  is  ornamented  on  each 
side  with  28  statues  of  saints,  and  has  a 
lofty  tower  at  each  end.  Near  the  centre 
of  the  bridge  stands  the  bronze  statue  of 
St.  John  Nepomuk,  who  was  drowned  in 
this  river  by  King  Wencislaus,  because  he 
would  not  betray  the  secrets  which  the 
queen  had  intrusted  to  him  in  the  holy  rite 
of  confession.  The  place  where  his  body 
was  found  is  still  marked  by  a  cross  and 
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five  stars.  There  is  a  legend  in  existence 
here  that  flames  were  seen  issuing  from 
the  water  at  this  place  until  his  body  was 
searched  for  and  found.  There  is  a  gor- 
geous silver  shrine,  weighing  nearly  4000 
pounds,  placed  in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Vitus. 
In  this  shrine,  incased  in  a  silver  and  cryB- 
tal  coffin,  is  the  body  of  St.  John ;  around 
the  shrine  are  silver  lamps  continually 
burning.  From  the  circumstance  of  his 
death,  St.  John  has  become  the  patron  saint 
of  all  bridges  in  Catholic  countries.  He 
was  not  canonized  until  the  early  part  of 
the  18th  century. 

The  peculiar  architecture  of  Prague,  and 
its  numerous  domes,  spires,  and  turrets, 
give  it  quite  an  Oriental  appearance. 
The  first  object  that  strikes  the  eye  on  en- 
tering Prague  is  the  Hradsckm,  or  palace 
of  the  hill,  the  former  residence  of  Bohe- 
mians kings :  it  is  an  immense  pile  of  build- 
ings, more  remarkable  for  extent  than 
beauty.  Immediately  behind  the  Hrad- 
schin  are  the  heights  of  Laurenziberg, 
where  in  ancient  times  the  native  pagans 
celebrated  the  rites  of  fire-worship.  On  a 
t*^rrace  immediately  below  the  palace  are 
two  obelisks,  which  mark  the  spot  where 
the  imperial  commissioners  and  their  sec- 
retary, sent  thither  with  the  most  intoler- 
ant edicts  against  the  Bohemian  Protest- 
ants, were  indignantly  thrown  out  of  the 
windows  of  the  palace  by  the  deputies  of 
the  kingdom :  this  was  in  1618,  and  was 
the  commencement  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
War,  which  secured  the  liberties  of  Ger- 
many, and  ended  with  the  peace  of  West- 
phalia in  1648.  Within  the  precmcts  of 
the  Hradschin  stands  the  Cathedral  of  St. 
Vitus :  it  was  begun  in  1840,  and  finished 
in  1486.  It  is  a  most  interesting  edifice, 
and  a  complete  museum  of  curiosities.  Its 
choir  was  built  by  Charles  IV.,  and  the 
chapels  that  surround  it  are  much  admired. 
In  the  Cathedral  is  the  monument  erected 
by  Rodolph  II.  as  a  tomb  for  himself  and 
other  Bohemian  kings.  It  is  of  white  mar- 
ble, and  most  beautifully  executed.  Over 
the  high  altar  is  an  excellent  picture  of 
St.  Luke  painting  the  Virgin.  It  is  in 
front  of  this  altar  the  Emperors  of  Austria 
are  crowned  Kings  of  Bohemia.  At  the 
back  is  the  tomb  of  Ottocar,  who  was  kill- 
ed in  battle  by  Rodolph  of  Habsburg,  the 
founder  of  the  present  house  of  Habsburg. 
In  addition  to  the  chapel  of  St.  John  Nepo- 
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muk,  already  described,  is  that  of  St  Wen- 
zel,  patron  saint  of  Bohemia,  who  was  mur- 
dered by  his  brother  in  the  10th  centur}'- : 
hi^  statue,  armor,  and  sword  are  here.  In 
the  Schatzhammer  of  the  Cathe<lral  are 
kept  some  very  curious  relics,  among  which 
are  some  of  the  bones  of  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob,  a  piece  of  the  true  cross,  two 
thorns  from  the  dying  Savior's  crown,  one 
of  the  palm-branches  qver  which  he  rode, 
the  pocket-handkerchief  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  the  bridal  robe  of  Maria  Theresa, 
worked  by  herself  into  a  mass-robe,  with 
numerous  relics  used  at  the  coronation  of 
the  kings.  Near  the  Hradschin  is  the  pal- 
ace of  the  Coimts  of  Czerin,  which  was  one 
of  the  finest  in  Bohemia ;  it  is  now  turned 
into  a  barrack.  There  are  also  many  oth- 
er fine  palaces  in  this  neighborhood,  among 
which  is  that  of  the  Grand-Duke  of  Tus- 
cany. 

The  Carciinum  is  remarkable  as  the  firs* 
great  public  school  established  in  Ger- 
many. This  university  was  founded  by 
Charles  IV.  in  1350,  and  contained  at  one 
time  40,000  students,  who  were  composed 
of  Bohemians,  Austrians,  Poles,  Saxons, 
and  Bavarians.  A  measure  proposed  by 
John  Huss,  the  celebrated  reformer,  abridg- 
ing the  privileges  of  foreigners,  caused  the 
secession  of  26,000,  who  founded  the  Uni- 
versities of  Heidelberg,  Leipzig,  and  Cra- 
cow. The  Carolinum  is  now  exclusively 
devoted  to  instruction  in  medicine,  law, 
and  the  sciences,  while  theology  is  con- 
ducted in  the  Clementinum. 

Among  the  numerous  churches  is  that 
of  the  Thien  Kirche,  noted  for  containing 
the  grave  of  Tycho  Brahe,  the  great  as- 
tronomer, as  well  as  the  place  where  the 
heads  and  hands  of  the  Protestant  leaders 
were  buried  after  being  taken  down  from 
the  gate  tower  of  the  bridge  after  the  bat- 
tle of  White  Hill,  where  they  were  stock 
up  to  appease  the  anger  of  Ferdinand. 

The  RathhauSj  and  the  square  in  which  it 
stands,  are  historically  interesting  from  the 
many  remarkable  events  that  have  here 
occurred.  Here,  during  the  Hussite  troub- 
les,  the  mob  entered  into  the  ooundl- 
chamber,  and  threw  the  German  council- 
ors out  of  the  windows  on  the  pikes  and 
spears  of  the  rabble  below.  Sixty  years 
later  the  mob  again  entered  the  Rathhaus, 
and  threw  the  magistrates  out  in  the  same 
style.    John  of  Luxemburg,  king  of  IV 
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land  and  Bohemia,  who  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Crecy,  was  severely  woanded  in 
a  tournament  in  this  square.  This  war- 
rior, commonly  known  as  the  ^'  Blind  King 
of  Bohemia,"  was  son  of  the  Emperor  Hen- 
ry YII.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Lithua^ 
nians,  when  he  lost  an  eye,  and  was  on  hi& 
way  to  Montpellier  to  consult  a  physician, 
he  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  Jew,  who  caused 
him  to  lose  the  other.  This  diminished 
not  in  the  least  his  taste  for  war.  At  the 
*  battle  of  Crecy,  whither  he  went  to  render 
assistance  to  his  ally,  Philip  of  Yalois,  his 
horse  was  led  on  either  side  by  a  brave 
warrior.  He  here  lost  his  life,  and  the 
Black  Prince  gained  his  spurs,  and  the 
feathers  and  motto  which  the  princes  of 
Wales  bear  to  this  day,  which  were  original- 
ly possessed  by  the  "Blind  King  of  Bohe- 
mia." 

On  the  KdowratstroMe,  in  the  same 
quarter  with  the  Rathhaus  Alstadt,  is  sit- 
uated the  Bohemian  or  National  Museum^ 
containing  some  fine  antiquities  found  near 
Prague.  There  is  also  a  Museum  of  Nat- 
ural History  and  library.  Prominent  in 
the  latter  is  the  autograph  challenge  of 
John  Huss,  which  was  formerly  affixed  on 
the  gate  of  the  University  of  Prague,  chal- 
lenging all  comers  to  dispute  with  him 
on  the  articles  of  his  belief.  This  cele- 
brated reformer  was  bom  at  Huss,  in  Bo- 
hemia, in  1376 ;  he  was  educated  at  Prague, 
and  became  rector  of  the  University,  and 
confessor  of  Sophia  of  Bavaria,  queen  of 
Bohemia.  Having  become  strongly  im- 
bued with  the  doctrines  of  the  English  re- 
former WicklifF,  he  set  out  to  reform  the 
Church.  He  declared  boldly  that  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Virgin  and  saints  was  idolatry. 
The  Pope  condemned  him  for  a  heretic ; 
but,  iffotected  by  Wencislaus,  king  of  Bo- 
hemia, he  pursued  his  plan  of  reform  with 
energy  and  boldness.  He  was  summoned 
to  Constance  to  render  an  account  of  his 
doctrine.  Under  the  assurance  of  safe-con- 
duet  from  the  Emperor  Sigismund,  he  went. 
Hardly  had  he  arrived  before  he  was 
thrown  into  prison,  tried,  and  condemned 
to  be  burned.  He  suffered  martyrdom 
with  heroic  courage.  A  portion  of  his 
ashes  were  thrown  into  the  Rhine;  the 
residue  were  retained  by  his  disciples,  who 
distributed  them  to  their  masters,  crying 
for  vengeance.  Thus  commenced  the  £&- 
mom  Hussite  war. 


The  Hussites  put  at  their  head  John 
Trocznow  (nicknamed  Ziska,  from  having 
lost  an  eye  in  battle),  to  avenge  the  death 
of  Huss  on  the  Catholics.  He  was  de- 
scended from  a  noble  family  of  Bohemia ; 
was  very  successful;  took  the  city  of 
Prague,  and  refused  to  recognize  Sigis- 
mund as  King  of  Bohemia.  He  attacked 
and  vanquished  the  Emperor  at  the  siege 
of  Raby,  where  he  lost  his  second  eye. 
After  several  victories  over  Sigismund,  he 
forced  him  to  accord  to  himself  the  titlo 
of  Viceroy  of  Bohemia;  but,  taking  the 
plague,  he  died  suddenly  in  1424.  It  is 
said  he  gave  orders  to  have  a  drum  made 
out  of  his  skin  to  frighten  his  enemies 
again  after  his  death. 

This  was  the  first  of  the  reformed  relig- 
ion, which,  after  flickering  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tury, the  flame  suddenly  burst  forth  in  the 
Reformation  of  Luther.  The  Hussites  car- 
ried their  blind  zeal  to  too  great  an  ex- 
tent :  they  destroyed  nearly  all  the  sculp- 
ture and  ornaments  of  the  different  church- 
es, defacing  the  frescoes,  and  breaking  the 
beautiful  painted  glass;  this  accounts  for 
the  uninteresting  state  of  the  ancient 
churches  of  Prague. 

Among  the  different  places  worthy  of 
a  visit  in  the  Neustadt  are  the  Military 
Hospital,  House  of  Correction,  Mad-house, 
Custom-heuse,  General  Hospital,  and  Mon- 
ument to  the  Swedes. 

On  the  same  side  of  the  river,  above 
the  suspension  bridge,  is  the  Wisseradf  or 
Acropolis.  These  precipices  are  fisimous 
in  history.  It  is  said  that  Queen  Libussa, 
the  founder  of  Prague,  who  was  a  notori- 
ous wanton,  used  to  pitch  her  lovers  from 
this  giddy  height  into  the  river  as  soon  as 
she  got  tired  of  them,  and  wished  a  new 
one.  A  country  clown,  who  was  more 
successful  than  the  rest  in  retaining  her 
passion,  was  the  ancestor  of  the  long  line 
of  Bohemian  kings. 

Near  the  Czerin  Palace,  in  the  Hrad- 
schin,  is  situated  the  LoreUo  Chapel,  which 
is  an  exact  copy  of  the  wandering  house 
of  Loretto  in  Italy  (neither  of  which  are 
any  thing  like  the  house  at  Nazareth). 
This  is  considered  the  holiest  place  in 
Prague,  and  pilgrimages  are  made  to  it 
from  all  parts  of  Germany.  Here  you  will 
be  shown  the  leg-bone  of  Mary  l^^igdalen 
and  the  skull  of  one  of  the  wise  virgins ! 
T)ie  building  was  erected  by  the  Princess 
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of  Lobkowite,  and  contains  a  large  quan- 
tity of  Church  plate.  A  fee  of  one  franc 
is  expected. 

In  the  palace  of  Count  Sternberg  there 
is  qyite  a  large  picture-gallery,  but  the 
paintings  are  very  indifferent  on  the  whole. 

One  of  the  most  important  palaces  in 
Prague  is  that  of  WdUenstein^  built  by  the 
hero  and  generalissimo  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
War,  Albert,  duke  of  Friedland  and  Meck- 
lenburg, prince  of  Sagau  and  Glogau.  In 
addition  to  these  estates  he  owned  lord- 
ships in  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  and,  at  the 
time  he  was  dismissed  from  the  imperial 
service,  lived  in  state  equal  to  the  Emperor. 
It  was  foimd  necessary,  when  this  palace 
was  built,  to  pull  down  one  hundred  houses 
to  make  room  for  it.  The  most  skillful 
workmen  on.  the  Continent  were  employed 
in  beautifying  and  adorning  it.  His  sta- 
bles, in  which  he  kept  three  hundred  car- 
nages, were  profusely  ornamented  with 
marble.  He  had  sixty  pages  of  noble 
blood  to  wait  on  him,  and  in  his  ante-cham- 
ber were  always  to  be  found  an  abundance 
of  barons  and  knights  in  waiting.  When 
he  traveled  from  home  a  hundred  car- 
riages and  wagons  were  necessary  for  his 
escort  and  baggage,  with  fifty  of  the  finest 
saddle-horses  led  in  his  train.  Although 
his  income  was  over  five  million  dolliurs 
yearly,  he  was  often  troubled  fos  the  want 
of  a  few  hundred  dollars  during  the  war. 
It  is  said  you  can  travel  from  Prague  to 
Vienna,  a  distance  of  nearly  three  hundred 
miles,  without  quitting  his  estate. 

The  principal  places  of  resort  for  prom- 
enade and  amusement  are  the  bastions 
which  surround  the  Kleinseite  and  the  two 
islands  in  the  river.  The  Sophien  Insd 
is  frequented  by  the  higher  classes.  It 
contains  a  ballroom,  bathing  establish- 
ment, and  numerous  cafes.  The  Gross 
Vened'ff  island  is  the  favorite  place  of  re- 
sort for  the  lower  classes. 

About  15  miles  east  of  the  city  is  the 
scene  of  the  battle  of  Prague.  A  monu- 
ment is  there  to  the  memory  of  Schwerin, 
Frederick  the  Great's  favorite  general,  who 
was  killed  in  this  battle. 

Prague  has  manufactures  of  cotton,  lin- 
en, silk,  and  woolen  stuffs,  hats,  earthen- 
ware, and  sugar  refineries,  and  is  the  cen- 
tre of  an  extensive  and  rapidly-increasing 
transit  trade.  The  Jews  settled  here  at  a 
very  early  period,  and  have  an  infirmary 
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and  orphan  ai^lum  oi  their  own,  and  as 
many  as  nine  or  ten  synagogues.  One 
of  them,  it  is  said,  is  900  years  old.  It  is 
very  dirty  with  smoke  and  dust,  and  con- 
tains the  holy  books  of  the  law  in  a  fire* 
proof  chest.  The  old  Jewish  burial-grannd 
is  rather  a  singular  place,  and  well  worth 
a  visit.  It  is  no  longer  used,  not  being 
capable  of  holding  more.  There  are  some 
tombs  which  date  back  1200  years ! 

Prague  was  taken  by  the  Prussians  un- 
der Frederick  the  Great  in  1741,  but  they 
were  soon  compelled  to  evacuate  the  city, 
since  which  time  it 'has  been  held  by  tho 
Austrians. 

From  Prague  to  Vienna^  distance  26Q 
miles.  Fare,  first  class,  18  fl. ;  time,  12 
hours  40  minutes.     Via  Briinn. 

Brunn,  the  capital  of  Moravia,  is  situa- 
ted near  the  junction  of  the  Schwarza  and 
Zwittawa,  two  small  afiluents  of  the  lUver 
Morava,  which  carries  its  waters  to  tbo 
Danube.  It  contains  a  population  of 
48,000  inhabitants.  Its  principal  hotela 
are  Drei  Fursten  and  Kaiser  von.  Oesber* 
reich.  Terms  moderate ;  diner  a  la  carte* 
The  city  is  distinguished  as  a  great  seat 
of  the  woolen  manufacture,  as  well  as  tat 
its  silk,  soap,  glass,  tobacco,  and  cotton: 
works.  It  contains  nothing  to  detain  the 
traveler,  unless  he  wishes  to  visit  the  vil^ 
lage  of  Austerlitz,  the  scene  of  one  of  Na- 
poleon's greatest  victories,  which  lies  thir- 
teen miles  to  the  east. 

Olmutz  was  formerly  the  capital  of  Mo^ 
ravia,  and  lies  to  the  northeast  of  Brann, 
It  contains  13,000  inhabitants.  It  is 
strongly  fortified,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  Uni- 
versity. Stages  run  thither  daily  in  8^ 
hours. 

VIENNA. 
Vienna,  the  capital  of  the  Austrian  em-<, 
pire,  is  situated  in  a  plain  500  feet  abovQ 
the  level  of  the  sea,  but  very  little  abovet 
the  level  of  the  Danube,  near  whose  souths 
em  bank  it  is  situated.  It  contains  a  pop*, 
ulation  of  470,000,  exclusive  of  it»  garri- 
son. The  principal  hotels  are  H,  Archduke 
Charles,  H,  Munsch,  ff,  Kaiserin  Elizabeth^ 
H,  Matchaker  Hof,  Stadt  London,  and  H» 
Goldner  Lamm  (Golden  Lamb).  The  pricea 
are  high,  but  the  cooking  excellent  They, 
have  no  table  d'hote,  but  at  some  of  th^. 
hotels  they  have  a  fixed  price,  from  $1  to. 
$1  25.     It  is  better  to  dine  in  this  way,  m 
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you  can  hardly  order  a  dinner  from  the 
ecirte  as  good  for  the  price.  Vienna  is  the 
most  expensive  capital  in  Europe  to  live 
in,  and  hardly  "pay*"  to  remain  after  you 
have  seen  its  sights,  which  are  many.  The 
prices  for  quite  an  ordinary  room  are  from 
$1  25  to  $1  75  per  day ;  tea,  eggs,  and 
bread  and  butter,  40  cts. ;  beefsteak,  25 
cts. ;  candles,  12^  cts. ;  cleaning  boots,  10 
cts.  per  diem, 

Vienna  is  a  city  of  ancient  origin,  and 
is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  Roman 
station  Vindobona,  noted  as  the  place  where 
the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  breathed  his 
last.  It  has  been  the  scene  of  many  his- 
torical events.  It  was  successively  taken 
by  the  Goths  and  Huns,  and  subsequently 
by  Charlemagne,  who  placed  it  under  the 
government  of  the  margraves  of  the  East, 
p  irt  of  his  dommions,  thence  called  Oester-- 
reich,  and  Austria.  The  margraves,  after- 
ward dukes,  held  Vienna  unlil  the  middle 
of  the  13th  century,  when  it  was  taken  by 
the  Emperor  Frederick  II.,  and  again  by 
Rodolph  I.,  founder  of  the  Habsburg  dy- 
nasty, in  1297.  The  Hungarians  vainly 
besieged  it  in  1477,  but  eight  years  later  it 
was  obliged  to  surrender  to  Mathias,  who 
then  possessed  the  united  crowns  of  Hun- 
gary and  Bohemia,  and  made  it  the  seat 
of  his  court  Since  the  time  of  Maximil- 
ian I.  it  has  been  the  usual  residence  of 
the  Arehdukes  of  Austria  and  Emperors  of 
Germany.  The  most  memorable  event  in 
its  history,  however,  and  one  that  largely 
influenced  the  fortunes  of  Christendom, 
was  its  &mous  siege  in  1683  by  a  Turkish 
army  200,000  strong,  under  the  command 
of  Kara  Mustapha,  when  it  was  only  saved 
from  surrender  by  the  timely  arrival  of 
John  Sobieski,  the  heroic  King  of  Poland, 
who  defeated  the  besiegers  with  great 
slaughter  under  the  very  walls  of  the  city. 
In  1619  Vienna  was  unsuccessfully  block- 
aded by  the  Bohemian  Protestants.  In 
1805  it  submitted  to  the  conquering  arms 
of  the  first  Napoleon,  and  again,  after  a 
short  resistance,  in  1809. 

Vienna  is  of  nearly  a  circular  form,  be- 
ing twelve  miles  in  circumference.  The 
old  city,  or  city  proper,  is,  however,  scarce- 
ly three  miles  round ;  it  was  formerly  in- 
closed by  fortifications :  these,  however, 
have  been  converted  into  a  public  prome- 
nade, known  as  the  Btu^i,  Immediately 
outside  of  this  is  a  wide  esplanade,  called 


the  Glacia,  which  is  laid  out  in  delightful 
walks  and  gardens.  Beyond  are  the  ex- 
tensive suburbs  of  the  capital,  which  are 
about  fifteen  miles  in  circumference.  In 
addition  to  the  Bastei  and  Glacis,  Vienna 
possesses  numerous  fine  public  prome- 
nades, among  which  tgre  two  extensive 
parks,  the  Prater  and  Augarten,  situated 
between  the  insular  spaces  inclosed  be- 
tween the  main  stream  of  the  Danube  and 
its  various  branches.  The  Prater  is  the 
favorite  place  of  resort  to  all  classes  of  the 
population :  it  is  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  of 
Vienna,  and  during  the  season  is  crowded 
with  all  sorts  of  equipages. 

Vienna,  from  its  wealth  and  size,  comes 
nearer  London  and  Paris  than  any  other 
European  city.  It  differs  fh)m  these  cit- 
ies in  this  respect,  that  it  preserves  about 
it  more  antique  grandeur,  and  that  it  is' 
the  old,  and  not  the  new  parts  of  the  city 
that  form  the  fashionable  quarters,  and 
contains  most  of  the  objects  of  interest 
which  Vienna  presents  to  the  stranger,  in- 
cluding, besides  the  imperial  palace,  those 
of  Prince  Esterhazy,  Lichtenstein,  Met- 
temich,  Schwarzenberg,  and  Auersberg, 
as  weU  as  the  principal  churches,  muse- 
ums, galleries,  libraries,  and  public  offices 
of  every  kind.  There  is  no  city  in  Europe 
that  has  so  large  a  number  of  resident  no- 
bility as  Vienna.  There  are  nearly  200 
families  of  princes,  counts,  and  barons 
who  nuike  Vienna  their  residence  the  great- 
er part  of  the  year,  spending  from  ^50,000 
to  $200,000  yearly.  It  is  said,  with  the 
exception  of  London,  the  citizens  of  Vien- 
na are  the  richest  in  Europe. 

The  streets  in  the  suburbs  of  Vienna  are 
generally  broad  and  straight ;  but  some  of 
them,  being  unpaved,  are  in  wet  weather 
muddy  and  dirty,  and  in  dry  weather  dusty. 
The  Uiorough&res  in  the  city  proper  are, 
on  the  contrary,  uniformly  clean  and  well 
paved ;  but  no  part  of  the  capital  has  as 
yet  the  advantage  of  foot-paths.  Most  of 
the  squares  or  spaces  in  Vienna  are  orna- 
mented with  fountains  or  monuments.  In 
the  Josephplatz  is  a  fine  equestrian  statue 
of  Joseph  II.,  but  there  are  few  statues  of 
her  great  men  and  benefactors. 

Vienna  is  far  fh>m  being  distinguished 
as  a  literary  city,  and  amusement  seems 
to  form  a  principal  object  of  its  pleasure- 
seeking  population.  A  fondness  for  music 
is  general  among  all  classes.  The  Viem- 
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nese  have,  in  fact,  been  described  as  a 
more  eating  and  drinking,  good-natured, 
illiterate,  laughing,  pleasure -loving,  and, 
withal,  hospitable  set  of  people  than  the 
inhabitants  of  any  other  large  city  in  Eu- 
rope. Neither  here  nor  in  any  other  large 
town  in  Germany  do  social  morals  occupy 
a  very  high  grade.  Mr.  Russell  says  "  the 
Viennese  take  to  themselves  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  the  most  musical  people  in 
Europe,  and  this  is  the  only  part  of  their 
character  about  which  they  display  much 
jealousy  or  anxiety.  So  long  as  it  is  grant- 
ed that  they  can  produce  among  their  citi- 
zens a  greater  number  of  decent  perform- 
ers on  the  violin  or  piano  than  any  other 
capital,  they  have  no  earthly  objection  to 
have  it  said  that  they  can  likewbe  produce 
a  greater  number  of  blockheads  and  deb- 
auchees." With  all  due  deference  to  Mr. 
Russell,  we  must  beg  to  differ  with  him, 
although  they  may  well  be  proud  of  their 
musical  composers.  Mozart,  Haydn,  Beet- 
hooven,  and  others  have  composed  their 
best  works  in  or  near  Vienna. 

PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 

Cathedral  of  St.  Stephen,  which  stands 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  city,  and  from 
which  radiate  nearly  all  the  streets  not 
only  of  the  city  proper,  but  also  those  of 
the  suburbs.  It  is  an  elegant  Gothic  build- 
ing of  imposing  dimensions,  being  equal 
ii'  size  and  richness  of  architecture  to  those 
of  Strasburg  and  Antwerp.  Its  length 
is  350  feet,  breadth  220  feet,  and  height  of 
its  graceful  spire  450  feet.  Its  bell  weighs 
858  cwt.,  and  was  made  of  the  180  pieces 
of  cannon  taken  from  the  Turks.  Midway 
up  the  tower  is  the  fine  watch-station  of 
the  city,  where  a  watchman  stands ;  a  tel- 
escope is  arranged  in  such  a  manner  that, 
when  he  sees  a  fire,  by  reference  to  the 
chart  of  the  city  he  can  discover  in  what 
street  and  number  it  is.  He  immediately, 
by  the  aid  of  the  telegraph,  conveys  the 
information  to  the  fire-oflice,  when  in  a 
very  short  time  assistance  is  on  the  spot. 
The  view  from  the  top  of  the  spire  is  most 
magnificent,  taking  in  the  famous  battle- 
fields of  Wagram,  Lobau,  and  Essling,  as 
well  as  the  suburbs  of  the  city  and  wind- 
ings of  the  Danube.  The  interior  of  the 
cathedral  is  rich  in  sculpture  and  stained 
glass.  The  principal  objects  of  interest 
it  contains  are  the  gorgeous  chapel  of 
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the  Lichtenstein  family,  the  monument  of 
Prince  Eugene,  who  is  buried  here,  and 
that  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.  This 
last  is  decorated  with  240  figures,  and  rep- 
resentations of  40  coats  of  arms.  Around 
the  sceptre  in  th&  hand  of  the  effigy  are 
the  vowels,  which  was  Frederick's  motto, 
A,  E,  I,  O,  U:  Austria  Est  Imperare  Orhi 
UniversOj  "Austria  must  rule  the  world." 
The  crypt  of  St.  Stephen's  has  been  the 
burial-place  of  the  royal  family  for  cen- 
turies, but  for  the  last  200  years  only  the 
bowels  of  the  dead  have  been  interred 
here.  Their  bodies  have  been  deposited 
in  the  Church  of  the  Capuchins,  and  their 
hearts  in  the  Church  of  the  Augustines! 
The  open  space  that  now  surrounds  the 
cathedral  was  formerly  a  church-yard,  but 
Francis  Joseph  II.  ordered  the  remains  to 
be  removed  and  placed  in  the  vaults  imder 
the  church,  and  the  ground  to  be  paved. 

The  Church  of  the  Augustines  is  one  of 
the  handsomest  in  Vienna.  It  is  princi^ 
pally  noted  for  the  masterpiece  of  Canova, 
the  monument  of  the  Archduchess  Chris- 
tine. It  consists  of  a  pyramid  of  marble 
30  feet  high,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  an 
opening  representing  the  entrance  to  the 
vault.  This  is  reached  by  two  broad  mar- 
ble steps,  which  are  the  base  of  the  pyra- 
mid. Ascending  the  steps  is  a  figure  rep- 
resenting Virtue  bearing  an  urn  which 
contains  the  ashes  of  the  deceased.  By 
her  side  are  two  little  girls,  carrying  torch- 
es ;  behind  them  is  a  figure  of  Benevolence 
supporting  an  old  man  bowed  down  by 
age  and  grief.  A  little  child  accompanies 
him,  the  very  picture  of  innocence  and  sor- 
row. On  the  other  side  is  an  admirably- 
drawn  figure  of  a  mourning  genius,  and  at 
his  feet  crouches  a  melancholy  lion.  Over 
the  entrance  to  the  vault  is  a  medallion  of 
the  archduchess,  held  up  by  Happiness, 
while  a  genius  is  presenting  her  with  a 
palm,  indicative  of  success.  There  are 
also  monuments  of  Leopold  II.,  General 
Daun,  Van  Swieten,  and  others.  Through 
the  door  to  the  Loretto  Chapel  may  be 
seen  the  silver  nms  in  which  are  contain^ 
ed  the  hearts  of  the  imperial  family,  con- 
spicuous among  which  are  those  of  Maria 
Theresa  and  Napoleon  II. 

The  Church  of  the  Capudiins  contams  the 
vault  where  are  interred  the  bodies  of  the 
royal  family.  This  vault  is  shown  at  all 
times  by  torchlight,  under  the  guidance 
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of  one  of  the  brothers ;  but  you  must  not 
come  during  dinner-hour;  gold  will  not 
move  them  then.  One  of  the  first  coffins 
the  visitor  will  look  for  will  be  that  of  the 
only  son  of  the  great  Napoleon,  the  only 
piince  of  the  Napoleon  dynasty,  with  the 
exception  of  the  present  Emperor  Napole- 
on III.  and  his  son  Eugene,  born  imder 
the  imperial  purple.  There  is  a  soirowful 
romance  connected  With  his  life  and  death 
that  makes  it  an  object  of  uniTersal  attrac- 
tion. It  is  of  simple  copper,  with  a  raised 
cross  upon  it.  Not  far  removed  from  this 
is  the  coffin  of  his  grandfather,  the  late 
Emperor  Francis  I.,  who  was  passionately 
fond  of  the  prince  during  his  life,  and  re- 
quested to  be  placed  near  him  after  death. 
The  coffin  of  Joseph  I.  is  of  pure  silver. 
Here,  also,  are  those  of  Joseph  II.,  his  fa- 
ther Francis,  and  his  mother  Maria  The- 
resa. It  is  said  of  the  last  that  for  13 
years  she  every  day  descended  this  mau- 
soleum to  mourn  for  her  husband,  until 
death  gave  her  permission  to  lie  continu- 
ally by  his  side.  There  are  over  eighty 
coffins  in  this  narrow  house  of  royalty. 
The  unadorned  coffin  of  the  early  instruct- 
or of  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  the 
Countess  Fuchs,  lies  here,  by  the  special 
request  of  the  empress. 

The  other  principal  churches  in  Vienna 
are  the  Carmelite  church,  which  has  some 
fine  stained  glass,  the  church  of  St,  Mi- 
chael, and  the  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  a  splen- 
did building  in  the  Byzantine  style  of  ar- 
chitecture. There  are  some  sixty  other 
churches,  eighteen  conventual  establish- 
ments, a  Scotch  church,  several  Greek 
churches,  and  a  number  of  synagogues. 

The  Imperial  Palace  or  Burg  is  a  con- 
fused mass  of  buildings  occupying  a  large 
extent  of  ground,  attached  to  which  is 
the  Imperial  Riding-school,  the  Library, 
«he  Jewel  office,  a  museum  of  Antiquities, 
Minerals,  Zoology,  and  Botany.  The  im- 
perial apartments  are  shown  when  the 
court  is  absent.  There  are  hundreds  of 
palaces  in  Europe  far  superior  to  this  in 
magnificence,  although  it  contains  some 
fine  collections  in  art  and  science.  Adjoin- 
ing this  is  the  palace  of  the  Archduke  Al- 
bert, which  is  a  very  splendid  structure. 
It  contains  one  of  the  finest  collections  of 
engravings  and  drawings  in  Europe :  they 
were  mostly  collected  by  the  Duke  of  Saxe- 
Teschen,  and  largely  increased  by  his  son- 


in-law,  the  late  Archduke  Charles;  they 
amount  to  nearly  200,000.  There  are  over 
one  hundred  sketches  and  drawings  by 
Raphael ;  among  these  is  the  sketch  for  his 
great  picture,  the  Transfiguration.  The 
figures  are  all  drawn  naked,  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  the  anatomy  of  each  figure. 
There  are  a  large  number  of  sketches  by 
Michael  Angelo,  including  the  figures  for 
his  Last  Judgment.  The  gallery  is  open 
on  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  from  9  to  12. 

Attached  to  the  Imperial  Library  is  an- 
other magnificent  collection  of  engravings, 
commenced  by  the  Prince  Eugene,  num- 
bering nearly  300,000.  In  this  collection 
are  whole  volumes  of  the  drawings  of  Ra- 
phael, Rembrandt,  Vandyke,  Rubens,  Al- 
bert Durer,  and  other  great  masters.  The 
Imperial  Library  is  a  beautiful  building  sit- 
uated on  the  Josephplatz.  It  contains 
nearly  360,000  volumes  and  16,000  manu- 
scripts. In  the  centre  of  the  grand  hall,  a 
splendid  apartment  240  feet  long,  60  feet 
wide,  and  60  high,  is  situated  a  statue  of 
Charles  VI.,  founder  of  the  library' ;  at 
least  it  was  thrown  open  to  the  public  for 
the  first  time  by  this  monarch.  Among 
its  other  curiosities,  it  contains  the  Psalm- 
book  of  Charlemagne,  in  gold  letters,  and 
an  engraving  on  bronze  of  an  act  of  the 
Roman  Senate  prohibiting  the  ^occAaTJo/w?, 
bearing  date  186  years  before  Christ ;  also 
the  MS.  of  Tasso's  Jerusalem  Delivered, 
and  a  military  map  of  the  Roman  empire 
in  the  fourth  century. 

The  Cabinet  of  Antiquities  contains  many 
rich  and  valuable  relics.  It  is  open  on 
Mondays  and  Fridays.  Tickets  of  admis- 
sion must  be  procured  the  day  previous. 
It  contains  126,000  coins  and  medals,  60,000 
of  which  are  Greek  and  Roman.  Here  may 
be  seen  the  celebrated  salt>-cellar  carved 
by  Benvenuto  Cellini  for  Francis  I.  It 
was  formerly  in  the  Ambras  museum. 
There  are  several  other  works  here  by  this 
celebrated  artist :  his  Leda  and  the  Swan, 
etc.  The  finest  cameo  in  the  world  is  in 
this  collection.  The  workmanship  is  con- 
sidered the  perfection  of  art :  it  represents 
the  Apotheosis  of  Augustus,  and  is  about 
26  inches  in  circumference. 

The  Cabinet  of  Minerals,  which  is  open 
on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  contains 
some  fine  specimens  of  diamond  crystals 
and  fossil  remains ;  also  a  large  collection 
of  meteoric  stones,  which  have  fallen  firom 
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the  sky  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  some 
of  them  weighing  as  much  as  70  pounds. 
Among  the  most  noteworthy  relics  is  a  bou- 
quet of  flowers,  made  of  precious  stones,  for 
the  Empress  Maria  Theresa. 

The  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Zool- 
ogy, and  Botany  is  considered  second  to 
none  in  Europe.  The  specimens  of  birds 
is  very  complete.  The  leading  curiosities 
are,  an  immense  goose  with  four  legs !  a 
pigeon  vrith  the  same  number  of  pedal  sup- 
porters, a  horse  covered  with  long  woolly 
hair,  and  a  homed  owl.  This  museum  is 
open  only  on  Thursdays. 

The  most  interesting  apartment,  how- 
ever, in  this  vast  establishment  is  the 
Schatzkammer^  or  Imperial  Jewel  Office, 
which  may  be  visited  on  Friday  or  Sunday 
by  ticket,  although  a  few  zwanzigers  are 
quite  as  effectual,  and  perhaps  more  so,  as 
they  secure  a  heap  of  information  from  the 
custodian  that  a  ticket  does  not.  The  ar- 
ticles and  relics  contained  in  these  cham- 
bers are  rare  and  beautiful,  and  of  fabulous 
value.  Standing  foremost  among  these  is 
the  diamond  which  was  lost  by  Charles 
the  Bold  on  the  battle-field  of  Granson ;  it 
was  found  by  a  Swiss  soldier,  and  sold  for 
^2  50 ;  it  weighs  133  carats !  There  is  also 
an  emerald  here  weighing  2980  carats. 
Here  is  kept  the  regalia  of  Charlemagne, 
taken  from  his  grave  at  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
and  used  for  centuries  at  the  coronation  of 
the  German  emperors ;  the  crown  and  scep- 
tre of  Kodolph  11. ;  the  robes,  crown,  and 
sceptre  worn  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
when  he  was  crowned  King  of  Lombardy 
— the  jewels,  however,  are  only  imitations ; 
but  they  look  so  much  like  real  stones  that 
only  good  judges  can  tell  the  difference — 
the  silver  cradle  of  his  son  Napoleon  II., 
king  of  Rome,  which  was  presented  to  him 
by  the  citizens  of  Paris.  Among  the  relig- 
ious relics  are  the  table-cloth  used  at  the 
Last  Supper,  a  tooth  of  John  the  Baptist,  a 
piece  of  the  true  cross,  the  arm-bone  of  St. 
Anne,  etc.  There  are  also  the  sabre  of 
Tamerlane  and  the  horoscope  of  Wallen- 
stein. 

Situated  under  the  library  is  the  imperial 
Coach-house,  in  which  are  kept  all  the  state 
carriages.  Here  may  be  seen  the  elegant 
state  sledge  of  Maria  Theresa.  The  im- 
perial Riding  School  is  also  worthy  of  a 
visit. 

The  Volksgarten  (people's  garden)  and 
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Hofgarten,  fronting  the  palace,  are  hand- 
somely laid  out,  and  in  the  summer  season 
are  the  usual  resort  of  the  citizens ;  in  the 
former  is  situated  a  temple,  built  for  the 
express  purpose  of  securing  Canova's  fine 
group  of  Theseus  killing  a  Centaur.  The 
artist  received  the  order  for  the  execution 
of  this  piece  of  sculpture  from  Napoleon, 
who  intended  it  to  decorate  the  triumphal 
arch  at  Milan.  The  soldier  in  attendance 
expects  a  small  fee.  Corti's  Ca^,  which  is 
one  of  the  best  in  Vienna,  is  situated  in 
this  garden,  and  here  twice  a  week  Strauss' 
celebrated  band  plays  at  a  grand  concert, 
on  which  occasion  the  garden  is  always 
crowded  by  the  beau  monde  of  Vienna. 
In  the  winter  season  the  concerts  take  place 
on  Sunday  afternoon. 

The  Imperial  Royal  Picture-Gallery^  Up- 
per Belvidere.  This  is  considered  the  sec- 
ond in  quantity  and  qualit3'  in  all  Germany. 
It  is  open  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays ;  a  fee 
of  one  franc  will  obtain  entrance  on  other 
days.  The  palace  which  contains  this  gal- 
lery is  in  the  Italian  style  of  architecture 
of  the  last  century.  It  was  built  by  the 
Austrian  general  in  chief,  Eugene  of  Sa- 
voy, in  1724.  Its  architect  was  Jean  Luc 
de  Hildebrand,  who  was  the  constructor  of 
many  other  magnificent  palaces  in  Vienna. 
It  came  into  possession  of  the  government 
in  the  reign  of  Maria  Theresa,  and  was  ap- 
propriated by  Joseph  II.  to  hold  the  pic- 
tures of  the  imperial  court.  This  palace, 
with  its  rich  flower-garden,  is  one  of  the 
finest  sights  of  ^he  capital,  and  the  view 
of  the  city  and  its  environs  from  the  sec- 
ond story  is  superb.  David  Teniers,  the 
younger,  was  counselor  of  the  Archduke 
William,  one  of  the  most  zealous  collectors 
of  this  gallery,  and  was  director  of  the 
German  portion  of  this  collection  at  Brus- 
sels ;  one  of  his  best  pictures  is  in  the  sixth 
room.  No.  34 :  it  represents  him  in  presence 
of  the  Archduke  with  a  large  number  of 
his  Italian  collection  of  pictures. 

In  the  grand  marble  saloon  which  forms 
the  entrance  to  the  imperial  galler}*^,  and 
which  is  beautifully  frescoed,  we  perceive 
two  portraits,  one  of  Joseph  II.,  and  the 
other  of  Maria  Theresa,  painted  by  Maron, 
1775,  and  considered  the  best  likenesses  ex- 
tant of  those  noted  personages.  On  the  first 
story,  the  first  seven  rooms  on  the  right  are 
devoted  to  the  Italian  and  Spanish  schools ; 
the  left  seven  rooms,  and  two  cabinets,  are 
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deYoted  to  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  schools. 
On  the  second  story,  the  four  rooms  on  the 
right  are  devoted  to  tlie  ancient  German, 
Flemish,  and  Dutch  masters;  on  the  left 
of  the  same  story,  the  apartments  contain 
entirely  modern  German  pictures.  The 
general  catalogue  does  not  describe  these, 
as  they  are  daily  increasing;  they  are  de- 
scribed in  a  separate  catalogue.  On  the 
ground  floor,  four  chambers  on  the  right 
contain  pictures  of  the  Italian  school;  the 
fifth  chamber  is  devoted  to  the  library',  and 
the  five  chambers  on  the  left  to  pictures  of 
ttie  Flemish  school,  and  to  copies.  In  the 
pavilion  attached  are  exposed  the  sculp- 
tures in  marble  of  modern  artists. 

In  the  first  chamber  the  principal  pic- 
tures are,  No.  1,  the  Savior  at  the  house 
of  Simon  the  Leper,  with  Mary  Magdalen 
at  his  feet — ^school  of  Paul  Veronese ;  12, 
Hars  and  Venus — school  of  Titian ;  23,  the 
Annunciation  of  St.  Mary,  by  Paul  Vero- 
nese ;  34,  Judith  with  the  head  of  Holo- 
femes,  by  the  same ;  49,  Apollo  and  the 
Muses,  by  Tintoretto ;  60,  a  Holy  Family, 
with  Saints  Catharine  and  Barbara,  by  Paul 
Veronese  ;  64,  Venus  and  Adonis,  of  the 
school  of  Titian. 

In  the  second  chamber  the  principal 
pictures  are,  2,  Visitation  of  Mary,  by  Pal- 
ma  the  elder ;  17,  Diana  and  Kalliste,  with 
the  Nymphs,  by  Titian  ;  19,  the  celebrated 
Ecce  Homo :  in  this  picture,  which  was 
formerly  in  the  collection  of  Charles  I.  of 
England,  and  sold  by  Cromwell,  the  artist, 
in  addition  to  his  own  portrait,  has  given 
those  of  several  celebrated  personages  of 
his  time — ^that  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V., 
as  a  chevalier  in  armor ;  the  Sultan  Soli- 
man  as  a  Turkish  chevalier ;  Rtale  is  rep- 
resented by  a  friend  of  Titian's,  Peter  Are- 
tino ;  the  date  1643,  with  Titian's  name, 
is  on  the  picture ;  36,  Dana3  reposing  on  a 
Couch,  by  Titian.  From  36  to  46,  with  one 
exception,  are  all  of  Titian ;  46  is  a  fine 
portrait  of  John  Frederick,  elector  of  Sax- 
ony, by  Titian ;  66^  a  young  Girl  embraced 
by  a  Warrior  in  armor,  both  of  whom  are. 
being  crowned  by  Victory :  before  them 
stands  the  God  of  Love,  by  Paris  Bordone ; 
60,  the  Woman  taken  in  Adultery  and 
conducted  before  Christ,  by  Titian ;  69,  an 
Allegory :  the  old  man  on  the  right  sup- 
posed to  be  the  celebrated  general  of 
Charles  V.,  the  Marquis  del  Vasto,  and  the 
young  girl  before  him  his  sweetheart. 


In  the  third  chamber  we  see  two  Roman 
battle-pieces,  Nos.  56  and  57,  by  Salvator 
Rosa.  This  room  contains  Raphael's  Ma- 
donna of  the  Meadow — ^the  Virgin,  Child, 
and  St.  John  in  a  meadow.  The  edge  of 
the  Virgin's  robe  bears  the  date  MDVI. 
It  is  painted  on  wood,  half  life  size,  and  is 
numbered  65.  In  the  Golden  Cabinet  is 
Henri  FQger's  celebrated  allegorical  pic- 
ture of  the  Peace  of  1814,  a  magnificent 
composition. 

In  the  fourth  room  are  several  fine  pic- 
tures by  Carlo  Dolce,  an  exquisite  painter. 
These  are,  9,  St.  Mary  with  the  Infant ;  16, 
Christ  with  the  Cross  ;  and  31,  the  Vurgin 
in  Grief;  29,  the  Presentation  in  the  Tem- 
ple, Simon  holding  the  Infant  Jesus,  and 
at  his  sides  St.  Joseph,  St.  Anne,  and  St. 
Elizabeth,  by  Fra  Bartolomeo.  Rubens 
formed  his  style  of  painting  from  this  pic- 
ture. 

In  the  fifth  room  are  a  large  number  of 
paintings  by  the  celebrated  master,  Guido 
Reni,  born  1576,  died  1642.  Chief  among 
these  are,  1,  the  Baptism  of  Christ ;  15,  an 
allegorical  picture  of  the  Four  Seasons ; 
24,  a  Magdalen  at  Prayer;  27,  the  Present- 
ation in  the  Temple ;  13,  Adonis  surprises 
Venus  by  the  side  of  Love,  by  Annibale 
Caracci ;  30,  the  Return  of  the  Prodigal 
Son,  and  32,  the  Prodigal  Son  receiving 
new  Garments  from  his  Father,  both  by 
Guercino ;  36,  two  Females  at  the  Toilet, 
by  Elizabeth  Sirani. 

In  the  sixth  room,  2,  Venus  playing  with 
Love,  in  the  background  a  SatjT:,  by  Lo- 
dovico  Caracci ;  4,  the  Incredulity  of  St. 
Thomas,  by  Preti ;  6,  Death  of  Cleopatra, 
by  Guido  Caynacci;  12,  Christ  and  the 
woman  of  Samaria  at  the  Fountain,  by 
Annibale  Caracci ;  17,  Roman  Charity,  by 
Franceschini ;  19,  Jupiter,  hidden  in  a 
cloud,  embraces  lo,  by  Correggio ;  27,  St. 
John  as  a  Child,  with  a  lamb,  by  Murillo ; 
42,  43,  44,  45,  and  47,  48,  49,  50,  the  Tri- 
umphs of  Julius  Cesar,  by  Andrea  Mon- 
tague. 

In  the  seventh  room,  14,  Picture  of  a 
family,  by  Velasquez — excellent ;  13  and 
15  by  the  same  master ;  44,  the  Archangel 
Michael  fighting  the  rebellious  Angels,  by 
Luca  Giordana ;  63,  a  figure  of  a  female 
and  Love,  by  Andrea  Schiavone ;  60,  the 
Dead  Christ,  supported  on  the  top  of  the 
tomb  by  Angels,  by  Antonello  da  Messina. 

The  first  room  on  the  left  of  the  hall 
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contains  nnmerons  portraits  by  Rembrandt, 
Fyt,  Van  Es,  and  other  painters ;  14  and  15 
are  Fish-markets — the  tignres  are  by  Jor- 
daens ;  the  rest  of  the  pictures  by  Van  Es. 

In  the  second  room  are  several  fine  land- 
scapes by  Ruysdael ;  29  and  36,  Teniers 
the  elder,  and  Backhaysen.  The  view  of 
Amsterdam  by  the  last  is  his  best  picture 
here ;  the  port  is  filled  with  vessels. 

The  third  room  is  mostly  filled  with  por- 
traits  by  Vandyke :  2  is  one  of  his  master- 
pieces— St.  Mary  with  the  Infant  on  the 
Throne :  the  child  is  crowning  St.  Rosalia 
with  flowers,  an  angel  with  flowers  is 
standing  by  her  side,  with  the  apostles  Pe- 
ter and  Paul  on  either  side  of  the  throne ; 
4,  portrait  of  Prince  Rupert,  son  of  the 
Elector  Frederick  V.,  is  excellent,  by  Van- 
dyke ;  9,  portrait  of  a  lady  in  a  black  robe, 
by  Kneller;  17  and  29,  by  De  Crayen— 
very  fine. 

The  fourth  chamber  is  entirely  filled 
with  Rubens'  paintings.  The  principal 
pictures  are,  1,  St.  Ignatius  Loyola  cast- 
ing out  Devils ;  2,  the  Assumption  of  the 
Holy  Virgin ;  3,  St.  Francis  Xavier  preach- 
ing and  doing  miracles  among  the  Indians ; 
8,  St.  Ambrose  refusing  the  Emperor  The- 
odosius  admission  into  the  church  at  Mi- 
lan, touched  up  by  Vandyke — Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  says,  *'The  better  for  every 
touch ;"  9,  the  Alliance  of  Frederick  III., 
king  of  Hungary,  afterward  emperor  of 
Germany,  with  Charles  Ferdinand  of 
Spain;  16,  a  scene  from  the  Decameron 
of  Boccace — Cimoil  finding  Iphigenie  and 
her  two  companions  asleep ;  near  a  basin 
is  a  dog,  a  monkey,  and  a  bird,  with  vases 
of  fruits  and  flowers. 

In  the  White  Cabinet  are  some  elegant 
specimens  of  fruits  and  flowers.  The  Green 
Chamber  contains  three  very  magnificent 
pieces :  20,  the  Water  Doctor,  by  Gerard 
Dow ;  and  103  and  104,  by  Balthasar  Don- 
ner :  the}'  are  the  heads  of  an  old  man  and 
old  woman,  and  are  most  remarkable  for 
the  manner  in  which  the  hair  and  wrinkles 
are  painted. 

The  fifth  room  is  nearly  filled  with  Ru- 
bens' work.  The  principal  are  1,  6,  7, 11, 
21,  22,  23.  No.  6,  the  penitent  Magdalen 
and  her  sister  Martha;  7,  the  Feast  of  Ve- 
nus— a  statue  of  the  goddess  surrounded 
by  dancing  satyrs,  nymphs,  and  little  cu- 
pids :  the  sacrifice  is  burning  before  the 
statue ;  11,  a  portrait  of  Helena  Forman, 
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Rubens'  second  wife,  entering  a  bath,  par* 
tially  covered  with  a  wrapper. 

The  sixth  room  is  mostly  filled  with 
works  of  that  celebrated  artist,  David  Te- 
niers the  younger ;  also  some  of  David  Te- 
niers the  elder.  No.  11,  a  cabinet  of  art, 
with  pictures  and  a  variety  of  objects  in 
nature  and  art,  with  visitors  exfunining 
the  same,  by  Jordaens;  17,  a  Sorceress 
chasing  Phantoms,  by  David  Ryckaert; 
23,  Venus  and  Adonis,  by  Jansens ;  31, 
Pan,  with  nymphs  and  satyrs,  by  Teniers 
the  elder ;  34,  the  interior  of  the  picture- 
gallery  at  Brussels,  with  portrait  of  tly 
painter,  Teniers  the  younger,  in  the  fore- 
ground; 61,  the  Archduke  Leopold  Wil- 
liam, governor  general  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, receiving  a  deputation  from  the  cross- 
bowmen  of  Brussels — the  painter  Teniers, 
with  his  family,  in  the  foreground.  Nos. 
43,  44,  and  64,  by  the  same  artist,  are  very 
fine. 

In  the  seventh  room  are  some  fine  por- 
traits by  masters  of  the  Spanish  school, 
with  a  number  of  pictures  by  Rubens. 
Nos.  27  and  47,  by  Jordaens,  are  very  ex- 
cellent ;  64,  an  Attack  of  Cavalry,  by  Pala- 
medes,  good. 

In  the  first  room  on  the  second  floor  a 
number  of  the  masterpieces  of  Albert  Du- 
rer  are  to  be  found,  his  best  works  being 
preserved  in  this  collection :  they  are  Nos. 
13,  16,  18,  26,  28,  and  30.  No.  18,  the 
Holy  Trinity,  is  considered  his  best.  There 
are  also  a  number  of  portraits  by  Holbein 
the  younger.  No.  81,  an  altar-piece,  the 
Crucifixion,  by  Schongauer— a  magnificent 
composition. 

In  the  second  room  we  find  a  number 
of  pictures  hy  Quintin  Matsys :  29, 32,  and 
37.     No.  38  is  a  very  fine  picture. 

In  the  third  chamber  we  find  the  Tower 
of  Babel,  by  Pierre  Breughel ;  17,  Adam 
and  Eve  driven  from  Paradise,  by  F.  Flo- 
ris ;  a  number  of  fine  portraits  by  Pierre 
Porbus  the  elder,  and  a  number  of  very 
excellent  pieces  by  Roland  Savery. 

In  the  fourth  room  stand  prominent,  1, 
David  and  Bethsaba ;  4,  Mercury  surprises 
Venus  in  the  arms  of  Mars ;  6,  the  Re- 
union of  Bacchus  and  Ceres,  by  Van  Achen ; 
11,  Venus  reposing  on  a  Couch,  by  Joseph 
Heinz;  19,  by  the  same  artist;  24,  Mar- 
riage of  St.  Catharine ;  39,  Bacchus  and 
Venus,  by  Van  Achen. 

The  four  rooms  corresponding  to  the 
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last  described  have  no  catalogue  of  pic- 
tures. They  are  all  of  the  modem  school 
of  Germany.  There  is  one  landscape  de- 
serving of  especial  notice.  It  is  by  Han- 
shofer.  In  the  vestibule  of  the  ground 
floor  the  visitor  will  find  a  magnificent 
marble  statue  of  the  Emperor  Charles  YI. 
in  the  antique  costume  of  the  Roman  em- 
perors. It  was  executed  by  George  Ra- 
phael Donner  in  1734.  The  nine  rooms  on 
the  ground  floor  are  devoted  to  copies,  and 
Italian,  Flemish,  and  Dutch  masters,  and 
in  the  adjoining  pavilion  may  be  seen  some 
sculpture. 

The  Lower  Belvidere,  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  garden,  contains  the  celebrated  Am- 
bras  Collection  of  armor,  so  called  from  hav- 
ing been  brought  from  the  castle  of  Ambras, 
in  Tyrol,  where  it  was  collected  by  the 
Archduke  Ferdinand,  count  of  T^toI,  and 
son  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  I.  It  is 
considered  the  most  authentic  historical 
collection  in  Europe,  the  prince,  having 
himself  written  to  all  the  contemporary 
sovereigns  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
suits  of  armor  of  the  most  distinguished 
persons  attached  to  the  different  courts  in 
the  14th,  15th,  and  16th  centuries.  There 
are  three  apartments  filled  with  armor.  In 
the  first  room  are  kept  all  the  armor  be- 
longing to  members  or  connections  of  the 
imperial  family;  in  the  second,  those  of 
celebrated  German  princes  and  nobles ;  in 
the  third,  those  of  Spanish  and  Italian 
princes  and  nobles.  The  most  noteworthy 
in  the  collection  are  suits  of  Don  John  of 
Austria  and  Philip  II.  of  Spain ;  the  armor 
of  the  Emperor  Maximilian ;  that  of  Mau- 
rice of  Saxony,  and  Alexander  Famese, 
duke  of  Parma ;  the  steel  suit  of  Albert  the 
Bear,  elector  of  Brandenburg. 

There  are  numerous  other  apartments 
in  this  palace,  filled  with  portraits  of  all 
the  principal  European  sovereigns  and  dis- 
tinguished persons,  Roman  antiquities, 
weapons  of  sport,  and  musical  instruments, 
collections  of  precious  stones,  valuable  jew- 
elry, collections  of  dresses  brought  from 
the  South  Sea  by  Captain  Cook,  etc.,  etc. 
The  gallery  is  open  to  the  public  Tuesdays 
and  Fridays ;  at  other  times  a  small  fee 
will  obtain  an  admission.  A  catalogue 
may  be  obtained  at  the  door. 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  very  val- 
uable private  galleries  in  Vienna,  which 
may  be  visited  by  paying  a  small  fee  to 


the  custodian — say  one  franc.  One  of  the 
best  is  the  picture-gallery  in  the  Esterhazy 
Summer  Palace,  which  contains  severed 
Murillos,  Raphaels,  Paul  Potters,  Rubens', 
Tintorettos,  Leonardo  da  Vincis,  Domeni- 
chinos,  Rembrandts,  and  other  great  mas- 
ters. The  finest  collection  in  Europe  of 
the  Spanish  masters  may  be  seen  here  out 
of  Spain.  There  is  also  a  fine  collection 
of  engravings,  as  well  as  a  sculpture-gallery, 
containing  specimens  of  Thorwaldsen,  Ca- 
nova,  and  others.  Superior  in  extent  and 
value  to  the  former  is  the  picture-gallery 
in  the  summer  palace  of  Prince  Lichten- 
Stein,  It  may  be  visited  any  day  in  the 
week  from  9  to  12,  or  3  to  6.  Among  the 
most  valuable  of  this  collection  are  Ra- 
phaels, Correggios,  Titians,  Guides,  Do- 
menichinos,  and  Giorgiones,  also  several 
portraits  by  Vandyke  and  Gerard  Dow. 
The  grounds  about  this  palace  are  beauti- 
fully laid  out,  and  kept  in  excellent  order. 
The  picture-gallery  of  Cotmt  Czernin  con- 
tains a  small  collection  j  the  pictures  ar% 
however,  very  choice.  The  Counts  of 
Schonbrunn,  Harrach,  Lemberg,  and  many 
other  noblemen,  have  collections  of  choice 
paintings. 

One  of  the  most  important  places  which 
the  traveler  should  see  in  Vienna  is  the 
Imperial  Arsenal,  within  the  walls  of  which 
are  fortified  barracks  capable  of  holding 
10,000  men.  It  was  erected  in  1849,  and 
is  a  large  and  massive  structure.  Within 
its  walls  it  contains  every  thing  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  large  army.  It 
has  manufactories  of  all  kinds  of  weapons, 
from  the  largest  cannon  to  the  smallest 
dirk.  It  also  has  a  hospital,  a  church,  and 
an  officers'  barrack.  It  contains  200,000 
stand  of  arms  always  ready  for  use.  Its 
collection  of  arms  and  armor  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  best  in  Europe.  It  may  be  vis- 
ited any  day  by  a  ticket  obtained  from  the 
Minister  of  War,  and  is  open  to  the  public 
on  Thursdays  from  8  to  11,  and  2  till  5. 
Around  the  court-yard  is  hung  the  mon- 
ster chain  which  the  Turks  threw  across 
the  Danube  in  1529.  It  is  composed  of 
8000  links.  The  upper  rooms  contain  a 
great  many  interesting  historical  relics, 
among  which  are  Marlborough's  arms, 
the  armor  of  John  Sobieski,  Mohammed's 
green  standard,  which  Sobieski  captured 
at  the  siege  of  Vienna,  the  elk-skin  coat 
worn  by  Gustavus  Adolphus  at  the  battle 
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of  Lntzen,  an  immense  amount  of  stand- 
ards captured  in  battle,  and  other  relics. 

In  the  Town  Arsenal  are  a  large  quanti- 
ty of  arms,  the  same  that  were  stolen  by 
the  mob  in  the  late  revolution.  Here  is 
kept  the  head  of  the  Grand  Vizier  Kara 
Mustapha,  commander  of  the  Turkish 
forces  at  the  siege^  of  Vienna  in  1683.  He 
was  strangled  by  order  of  the  Sultan,  on 
account  of  having  failed  to  take  the  city. 
When  Belgrade  was  taken,  his  body  was 
disinterred,  the  head  cut  off  and  brought 
to  Vienna,  as  well  as  the  cord  witii  which 
he  was  strangled. 

The  public  institutions' of  Vienna  arc 
many  and  liberally  endowed.  Few  capi- 
tals can  compare  with  it  in  the  number  of 
its  colleges,  schools,  and  hospitals.  Its 
Umversity^  which  was  founded  in  1237,  is 
celebrated  on  the  Continent  as  a  school  of 
medicine,  and  is  probably  attended  by  a 
greater  number  of  students  than  any  other 
German  University  except  that  of  Berlin. 
There  are  between  80  and  90  professors, 
who  are  paid  by  the  government,  and  are 
neither  permitted  to  receive  fees  on  their 
own  account  nor  to  give  private  lessons. 
The  theological,  surgical,  and  veterinary 
courses  are  delivered  free,  but  the  student 
has  to  pay  about  $8  for  attendance  on  lec- 
tures on  philosophy,  and  $13  for  those  of 
medicine  and  jurisprudence.  This  amount 
is  appropriated  to  the  use  of  indigent  stu- 
dents. The  Normal  School  of  Vienna  was 
founded  by  Maria  Theresa,  and  is  a  copy 
for  all  others  in  the  Austrian  dominions. 
Soldiers'  children,  and  children  of  parents 
too  poor  to  pay  for  their  schooling,  are 
taught  gratuitously. 

The  General  Hospital  of  Vienna  is  an 
immense  building,  capable  of  holding  3000 
patients.  It  is  ranged  round  numerous 
quadrangles,  and  receives  annually  30,000 
patients.  Connected  with  this  hospital  is 
the  Lying-in  Hospital^  to  enter  which  not 
even  the  name  of  the  applicant  is  demand- 
ed. She  may  enter  veiled  or  masked,  and 
remain  incognito  the  whole  time  she  con- 
tinues in  the  house.  She  receives  every 
attention.  None  are  permitted  to  see  her 
but  her  physician  and  nurse,  and  when  her 
confinement  is  over,  she  may  leave  the 
hospital  without  any  person  having  the 
slightest  knowledge  of  who  she  is.  She 
has  only  to  inclose  her  name  in  a  sealed 
envelope  and  deposit  it  >vith  the  superin- 
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tendent,  that,  in  case  of  death,  her  relatives 
may  be  apprised  of  the  event.  The  cases 
are  so  carefully  guarded  by  the  govern- 
ment that  neither  parents,  friends,  nor 
even  the  officers  of  justice  can  approach 
them,  and  it  is  contrary  to  law  to  prove 
their  presence  in  this  establishment  in  » 
court  of  justice.  According  to  their  cir- 
cumstances, they  pay  for  their  mainte- 
nance ;  the  best  accommodations  are  about 
60  cents  per  day,  30  and  12^  for  inferior. 
Persons  not  able  to  pay  any  thing  are 
obliged  to  act  as  nurses  for  two  months. 
Nearly  20,000  children  are  supported  in 
this  institution  at  one  time.  The  mother 
may  either  take  or  leave  the  child  in  the 
hospital ;  if  the  latter,  she  receives  a  tick- 
et, by  presenting  which  the  child  may  be 
reclaimed  at  any  time.  If  he  be  not  taken 
away  at  a  suitable  age,  he  is  brought  up  to 
some  trade,  or  made  a  soldier ;  if  a  girl, 
a  nurse  in  a  hospital.  The  mortality 
among  the  children  is  very  great.  The 
object  of  this  institution  is  to  prevent  the 
many  cases  of  infanticide  which  would  oth- 
erwise occur,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  secrecy  it  guarantees  acts  as  a 
powerful  incentive  to  the  immorality  of  t^e 
Viennese. 

Vienna  has  five  theatres,  two  in  the  city 
proper  and  three  in  the  suburbs ;  the  last 
are  the  minor  theatres.  The  KarKthnerthor 
Theatre^  or  Opera-house,  is  very  large,  and 
devoted  to  the  opera  and  ballet.  The  pie- 
ces are  magnificently  put  upon  the  stage, 
and  only  the  best  performers  are  engaged. 
The  house  has  six  rows  of  boxes,  and  half 
a  row  next  the  pit.  The  Hafbarg  Theatre 
is  attached  to  the  palace,  and  is  supported 
by  the  government.  It  is  devoted  solely 
to  the  performance  of  the  regular  German 
drama.  The  performers,  after  ten  years* 
service,  have  a  pension  settled  upon  them 
for  life  by  the  government,  with  an  annu- 
ity after  their  death  for  their  widows.  The 
best  seats  for  gentlemen  are  the  orchestra 
stalls,  price  about  75  cents ;  boxes  in  the 
first  tier  about  $2.  The  Theatre  an  df^ 
Wien  is  the  handsomest  and  most  spacious 
in  Vienna.  It  is  devoted  exclusively  to 
equestrian  pieces  and  melodramas.  A 
whole  box  must  be  taken  if  you  wish  to  sit 
in  the  first  tier ;  price  f  2,  or  6  fl. 

The  really  national  house  of  amusement 
in  Vienna  is  the  Karl  Theatre^  formerly 
the  Beym  CatparL     It  is  appropriated  to 
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farces,  and  patronize*  by  the  middling  and 
lower  Classes,  and  is  the  arena  on  which 
the  national  character  is  painted  in  the 
most  lively  colors  and  broadest  manner. 

Mr.  Strang  says,  "One  circumstance  is 
•noticeable  as  indicative  of  the  power  of 
*  the  million'  even  in  Austria :  the  police, 
though  exceedingly  strict  in  the  regular 
theatres,  are  said  to  icink  hard  at  the  polit- 
ical jokes  that  are  frequently  cracked  on 
this  stage,  while  the  pulse  of  the  public  is 
not  unfrequently  felt  here  by  somewhat 
the  same  means  as  the  old  Council  of  Ten 
used  to  adopt  at  Venice  through  the  tricks 
and  colloquies  of  Punchinello." 

The  manufactures  of  Vienna  are  numer- 
ous; the  principal  are  velvet,  silk,  and 
cotton  cloths.  Its  porcelain  manufacture 
is  among  the  principal  on  the  Continent, 
with  numerous  factories  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  cutlery,  bronze,  and  meerschaum 
pipes ;  this  last  is  carried  to  a  very  large 
extent.  The  meerschaum  is  a  kind  of  clay 
consisting  of  hydrate  of  magnesia  and  si^ 
lex.  It  occurs  in  beds  in  various  parts  of 
Europe,  but  particularly  in  Asia  Minor, 
and  when  first  taken  out  is  soft,  and  makes 
lather  like  soap.  When  it  is  manufac- 
tured it  is  boiled  in  oil  or  wax,  and  baked. 
Meerschaum  pipes  may  be  bought  here 
forty  per  cent,  cheaper  than  any  other 
place  in  Europe. 

Carriages. — There  are  three  classes  of 
carriages  for  hire  in  Vienna :  the  first  class 
is  the  stadtlohntmgen :  these  are  the  same 
as  private  carriages,  and  have  the  privi- 
lege to  enter  into  the  court-yard  of  private 
houses ;  all  other  kinds  must  set  you  down 
in  the  street ;  they  may  be  hired  by  the 
day,  week,  or  month,  at  from  $2  to  $4  per 
day,  with  60  cents  to  the  coachman.  The 
next  best  class  is  the^fiacre,  which  has  no 
fixed  price,  and  for  which  a  bargain  should 
invariably  be  made;  the  ordinary  price 
Is  50  cents  per  hour.  The  common  cab 
charges  12  cents  for  the  first  quarter  of  en 
hour,  and  8  for  every  quarter  afterward. 

Baggage, — The  inspection  of  baggage 
takes  place  immediately  on  arrival.  The 
traveler  must  be  particular  not  to  have  in 
his  possession  any  thing  that  is  prohibited 
without  declaring  the  same,  among  which 
are  boolss  and  tobacco.  Some  books  are 
prohibited  from  entry  even  by  paying  duty. 
These  are  placed  in  the  central  inspection 
office  until  the  departure  of  the  owner. 
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Passports.—The  government  of  Austria 
are  much  more  liberal  in  regard  to  pass- 
ports than  formerly.  After  you  pass  the 
Austrian  frontier  you  are  not  obliged  to 
show  your  passport  again  until  leaving; 
you  must,  however,  have  it  vised  before 
you  depart  for  your  next  destination. 

Cafes.— The  coflfee-houses  in  this  city  do 
not  compare  with  those  of  Paris.  Most  of 
them  are  dingy  with  smoke,  and  nearly  all 
contain  a  billiard  and  reading  room.  The 
principal  coffee-house  is  Daum's,  No.  278 
in  the  Kohlmarket,  and  Nauner's  in  the 
Plankengrasse ;  the  last  has  a  private 
apartment  for  ladies.  The  caf^s  in  the 
Leopoldstadt  are  well  worth  a  visit,  from 
the  motley  crowd  one  meets  there. 

If  you  have  no  courier,  by  all  means  em. 
ploy  a  valet  de  place  for  the  first  few  days ; 
it  will  save  you  much  time  and  trouble  in 
arranging  for  tickets  of  admission  to  mu- 
seums, galleries,  and  theati^.  One  or 
two  little  errands  from  the  hotel  will  cost 
you  more  than  a  valet  de  place  for  all  day. 
The  usual  price  is  about  76  cents.  He  is 
allowed  to  conduct  you  to  your  seat  in  the 
theatre,  and  will  be  on  hand  whfen  the  per- 
formance is  over  to  find  your  carriage  or 
conduct  you  home. 

Lace,  jewelry,  Bohemian  glass,  tele- 
scopes, and  opera -glasses  may  be  pur- 
chased in  Vienna,  good,  and  at  alow  rate. 
The  Environs  of  Vienna  are  well  worthy  of 
notice,  and  are  much  frequented  by  pleas- 
ure-parties from  the  metropolis.  Chief 
among  the  principal  places  is  JSchanbrunn, 
the  favorite  summer  residence  of  the  Em- 
peror. This  palace  was  begun  by  the 
Emperor  Mathias,  and  finished  by  Maria 
Theresa.  It  possesses  a  melancholy  his- 
torical interest  on  account  of  Napoleon  II., 
duke  of  Reichstadt,  having  died  here,  and 
in  the  same  bed  that  his  imperial  father 
occupied  in  1809.  This  event  occurred  in 
1832. 

There  is  a  false  impression  prevalent  in 
our  country  that  this  prince  was  detained 
in  Austria  as  a  state  prisoner.  It  is  a 
great  mistake.  He  was  universally  be- 
loved for  his  goodness  of  heart  and  mild 
disposition,  and  was  an  especial  fftvorite 
with  his  grandfather,  the  late  emperor, 
who  kept  a  watchful  eye  on  him,  that  he 
might  not- become  the  victim  of  designing 
men  who  wished  to  carry  him  to  France ; 
but  there  was  not  the  slightest  restriction 
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on  his  personal  liberty.  There  are  some 
very  fine  pictures  and  portraits  in  the  pal- 
ace, and  the  furniture  is  of  the  richest  de- 
scription. The  gardens  behind  the  palace 
were  made  memorable  by  the  attempted 
assassination  of  Napoleon  by  the  German 
student  Stapps,  who  was  convicted  and 
shot  a  few  hours  afterward.  The  gardens 
are  beautifully  laid  out  in  the  French  style, 
with  long  avenues  bordered  with  hedges, 
arising  to  a  great  height.  At  the  extrem- 
ity of  one  of  the  avenues  is  the  Beauitfid 
Fountain,  or  Schone  Brunnen,  from  which 
the  palace  derives  its  name.  From  the 
Gloriette  Temple,  in  the  rear  of  the  garden, 
a  beautiful  view  of  the  grounds,  and  Vi- 
enna in  the  distance,  may  be  obtained. 
There  is  a  fine  Botanical  Garden  and  Me- 
nagerie attached  to  the  grounds. 

At  HiUddorfis  the  Emperor's  deer-park, 
at  which  place  may  be  seen  3000  wild  boars, 
rather  an  unusual  sight. 

A  short  distance  from  Schonbrunn  is 
the  beautiful  village  of  Heilzing,  In  the 
church-yard  there  is  an  exquisite  monu- 
ment, by  Canova,  erected  to  the  memory 
of  the  Baifoness  Pillersdorf.  The  Casino 
of  Dommeyer  contains  a  caf6,  restaurant, 
billiard-room,  and  dancing  saloon.  It  is 
beautifully  fitted  up,  and  the  music  is  su- 
perb. Parties  from  Vienna  generally  visit 
it  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  suppers, 
which  are  finely  gotten  up  here. 

Saxenfmrg,  to  which  you  can  proceed  by 
railroad,  forms  one  of  the  most  agreeable 
excursions  from  Vienna.  It  was  the  fa- 
vorite summer  residence  of  Maria  Theresa 
and  of  the  late  emperor.  There  is  a  beau- 
tiful avenue  of  trees  which  connects  it  with 
the  palace  of  Schonbrunn.  The  palace  in 
itself  is  not  worth  the  visit,  but  the  gardens 
and  park  are  exquisitely  laid  out.  The 
winding  avenues  and  walks  are  so  densely 
hemmed  in  with  shrubbery  that  you  are 
obliged  to  take  a  guide  at  the  entrance  to 
prevent  your  missing  your  way.  The 
'  *  lion"  of  Saxenburg,  however,  is  the  Fran- 
zenburg,  or  Ritterschloss,  an  antique  castle 
situated  in  the  centre  of  a  small  lake.  It 
will  occupy  several  hours  to  examine  all  its 
antique  furniture,  its  carvings  in  wood  and 
stone.  Its  collection  of  armor  is  rich  and 
varied ;  in  fact,  it  is  a  perfect  museum  of 
antiquities  and  curiosities.  Among  the 
collection  of  armor  are  numerous  suits 
made  for  females  and  children.    In  one  of 


the  rooms  there  is  a  procession  of  knights 
proceeding  to  a  tournament,  and  another  is 
surrounded  with  statues  of  celebrated  Ger- 
man emperors.  In  another  room  there  is 
a  fac-simile  of  a  chamber  of  torture,  and  in 
the  miniature  dungeon  a  wooden  prisoner. 
The  whole  castle  is  a  very  correct  imita- 
tion of  a  feudal  fortress  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
filled  with  authentic  relics.  Near  to  this 
castle  is  the  Tumierplatz,  where  touma^ 
ments  frequently  take  place  by  members 
of  the  imperial  family  and  young  nobles. 
There  is  also  here  a  Temple  of  Diana,  a 
Prater,  and  artificial  waterfall. 

A  very  interesting  excursion  may  be 
made  to  MocUing  to  see  the  castle  and 
park  of  Prince  Lichtenstein  and  the  Knight 
Templar's  Church  of  Holy  Otmar,  On 
the  way  to  Modling  you  pass  the  Spinne- 
rin  am  Kreutz  (the  spinner  at  the  cross), 
a  Gothic  cross  erected  in  1546  by  Crispi- 
nus,  adorned  with  a  statue  of  Crispinus 
and  Crispianus.  It  received  its  name  from 
a  tradition,  which  is  generally  believed 
among  the  natives,  that  a  maiden  during 
the  Holy  Wars  made  a  vow,  when  her  lov- 
er set  out  for  Palestine,  to  sit  here  and 
spin  until  his  return.  We  could  neither 
find  out  whether  she  kept  her  vow,  or 
whether  he  ever  came  back. 

An  excursion  to  the  warm  springs  of 
Baden  (one  hour  of  railway),  if  in  the  sea- 
son, to  see  the  manner  of  bathing  in  com- 
pany, will  to  some  be  found  very  amusing. 
Some  of  the  baths  will  accommodate  200 
persons  at  once.  Male  and  female,  attired 
in  long  dressing-gowns,  enter  the  bath  pro- 
miscuously, and  stand  or  move  round  up 
to  their  necks  in  steaming  water.  The 
ladies  enter  from  one  side,  and  the  gentle- 
men from  the  other,  but  in  the  bath  there 
is  no  separation.  Everj'  body  is  talking, 
every  body  joking,  and  every  body  try- 
ing to  make  himself  or  herself  agreeable. 
Many  who  are  in  perfect  health  take  great 
delight  in  mixing  in  this  motley  crowd. 
The  balconies  around  the  bath  are  filled 
with  the  friends  of  the  bathers,  but  they 
are  often  compelled  to  retire,  as  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  withstand  the  heat  of 
the  steam. 

The  Emperor  and  many  of  the  nobility 
have  palaces  here,  and  often  during  the 
season,  the  town,  which  contains  5000  in- 
habitants, has  a  population  of  16,000.  The 
walks  about  the  town  are  charming,  and 
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the  valley  of  Helenenthal,  where  every- 
body repairs  after  dinner,  is  really  charm- 
ing. The  valley  is  surrounded  by  heights 
on  all  sides,  covered  in  many  places  with 
ruined  castles,  to  reach  which  are  paths 
running  up  the  woody  sides  of  the  valley 
in  all  directions.  On  the  left  is  the  beau- 
tiful palace  of  the  Archduke  Charles,  sur- 
rounded by  groves  and  flower-gardens ;  on 
the  heights  are  the  ruined  castles  of  Kau- 
henstein,  Kauheneck,  and  Scharfeneck. 
The  owners  of  Kauhenstein  were  robber- 
knights,  and,  during  the  reign  of  Maxi- 
milian I.,  they  stopped  the  Empress  on 
the  high-road  and  robbed  her.  This  act 
was  the  cause  of  their  downfall. 

Another  excursion  may  be  made  to  Ze- 
opoldsberffj  Kcdmberg^  and  Klosterneuburg. 
The  building  on  the  summit  of  Kalenberg 
was  formerly  a  convent,  but  was  suppress- 
ed by  Joseph  II.  It  afterward  came  into 
possession  of  the  Prince  de  Ligne,  who 
died  here.  It  is  now  the  property  of  Prince 
Lichtenstein.  The  Klosterneuburg  con- 
tains one  of  the  largest  and  oldest  mon- 
asteries in  Austria ;  it  is  also  one  of  the 
wealthiest.  The  vineyards  of  Klosterneu- 
burg belong  exclusively  to  this  monas- 
tery. It  has  a  library  of  80,000  volumes. 
The  monastery  was  founded  during  the 
early  part  of  the  12th  century  by  St.  Ag- 
nes, wife  of  St.  Leopold,  Margrave  of  Ba- 
denberg,  who  was  canonized  by  Pope  In- 
nocent VIII.  in  the  15th  century.  Of 
course,  there  is  a  legend  attached  to  its 
foundation — ^there  always  is.  It  is  said 
that  Agnes,  having  determined  to  erect  a 
convent,  in  looking  for  a  site,  had  her  veil 
blown  away.  It  was  not  found  until  nine 
years  afterward,  at  which  time  her  hus- 
band, while  out  hunting,  discovered  it  on 
a  tree  perfectly  preserved,  which  clearly 
proved  that  was  the  site  for  the  projected 
convent.  The  veil  and  part  of  the  tree 
are  both  shown  to  convince  the  unbeliev- 
er !  (We  were  once  told  by  a  traveler  that 
he  had  caught  a  brook  trout  two  feet  long! 
and  on  our  venturing  to  suggest  a  few 
inches  off  as  a  compromise,  he  offered  to 
show  us  the  brook  where  he  caught  it,  as  con- 
clusive proof!)  The  Emperor  Maximil- 
ian II.  placed  the  ducal  coronet  on  the 
shrine  of  St.  Leopold,  praying  the  saint 
to  take  charge  of  the  same.  Joseph  II., 
whose  name  should  have  been  Thomas, 
thought  the  keeper  of  the  crown  jewels  at 


Vienna  the  better  custodian  of  the  two, 
and  removed  it  accordingly.  Leopold  II. 
thought  he  would  give  his  namesake  an- 
other trial,  and  sent  it  back  to  the  saint, 
where  it  still  remains. 

A  few  days  could  be  spent  in  a  profita- 
ble manner  by  taking  the  steamer  at  Vi- 
enna, and  making  an  excursion  to  the  cap- 
ital  of  Hungary,  Pesth,  The  distance  from 
Vienna  is  140  miles.  Time,  by  rail,  10 
hours ;  by  steamer,  going  down,  12  hours. 
The  better  way  is  to  go  by  steamer  and 
return  by  rail.  Travelers  wishing  to  pro- 
ceed  to  Constantinople  by  the  Danube  will 
find  excellent  steamers  leaving  Vienna  ev- 
ery Sunday,  at  6  30  A.M.,  for  Galatz,  from 
whence  they  can  proceed  directly  to  Con- 
stantinople or  Odessa.  Steamers  leave 
Odessa  once  a  week  for  Sevastopol. 

Pesth  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  bank 
of  the  Danube.  It  contains  100,000  inhab- 
itants. Principal  hotels  are  H,  de  VEu>- 
rope  and  Konigin  von  England,  This  city, 
with  Buda,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Dan- 
ube, forms  the  modem  capital  of  Hungary, 
and  the  third  city,  in  point  of  population, 
in  the  Austrian  Empire.  Buda  is  an  an- 
cient place,  built  chiefly  upon  the  lower 
slopes  of  a  range  of  picturesque  hills.  The 
town  is  commanded  and  overlooked  by  a 
castle,  a  stem,  feudal-looking  pile.  In 
this  was  deposited  the  crown  of  St.  Ste- 
phen, king  of  Hungary',  presented  by  Pope 
Sylvester,  A.D.  1000,  and  regarded  as  the 
palladium  of  the  Hungarian  nation.  This 
cherished  monument  of  Hungarian  inde- 
pendence, removed  by  Kossuth  during  the 
recent  straggle,  with  a  view  to  its  preser- 
vation by  the  Magyar  nation,  fell  subse- 
quently into  the  possession  of  Austria, 
and  has  since  been  deposited  at  Vienna. 
Buda,  which  has  40,000  inhabitants,  com- 
municates with  Pesth  by  a  handsome  sus- 
pension bridge.  Pesth  is  the  seat  of  a 
University,  is  a  handsome-built  town,  and 
is  the  centre  of  the  inland  trade  of  Hun- 
gary. The  town  bears  strong  evidence 
of  the  bombardment  it  sustained  at  the 
hands  of  the  Austrians  during  the  insur- 
gent movement  of  1849.  There  are  few 
public  buildings  worthy  of  note,  if  we 
except  the  barracks  and  artillery  d^pot, 
which  are  the  largest  in  the  world.  There 
is  a  museum  and  two  theatres.  There  are 
four  annual  fairs  held  in  Pesth,  at  which 
it  is  said  over  20,000  people  are  present. 
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The  principal  trade  is  in  wines  and  raw- 
hides. The  noted  Tokay  wine  is  much 
cultivated  by  the  Magyars.  The  hills 
around  Buda  are  all  covered  with  vine- 
yards, which  produce  the  Hungarian  wine 
called  Turk's  blood,  Ofhers,  and  others. 

The  fortifications  which  crown  the 
heights  of  Buda  are  very  strong;  never- 
theless, they  were  stormed  and  taken  by 
the  Hungarians  under  Gdrgei  in  1849,  aft- 
er a  fearful  struggle,  in  which  the  brave 
Austrian  general  Hentzi,  with  418  of  his 
companions,  fell.  There  is  a  monument 
erected  to  them  in  the  square  of  the  royal 
palace.  It  consists  of  a  Gothic  cross,  un- 
der which  lies  a  wounded  soldier,  over 
whom  Fame  is  leaning.  At  the  side  of 
the  cross  are  the  names  of  the  418.  At 
the  foot  of  the  hills  on  which  the  fortress 
is  built  gush  copious  streams  of  hot  sul- 
phureous water,  which  were  highly  ap- 
preciated by  both  possessors  of  the  coun- 
try, Boman  and  Turk,  and  are  to  the  pres- 
ent day.  Turkish  baths  are  numerous 
here,  and  for  all  classes.  Three  of  the  an- 
cient baths  are  now  in  use. 

An  English  writer,  describing  one  of 
them,  says:  "The  largest  and  best  pre- 
served is  situated  near  the  bridge,  under 
the  Blocksberg :  its  Saracenic  architecture 
and  Turkish  inscription,  stUl  visible  out- 
side near  the  entrance,  sufficiently  mark 
its  founders.  On  opening  the  door,  I  was 
met  by  such  a  cloud  of  steam,  and  so  dis- 
agreeable an  odor  of  sulphur,  that  I  was 
in  doubt  at  first  whether  to  enter.  The 
apartment  was  also  so  dark  that  I  could 
not  see  a  foot  before  me,  and  as  I  knew 
there  must  be  water  near,  and  that  a  single 
step  might  plunge  me  into  the  middle  of 
it,  my  hesitation  to  advance  increased.  My 
conductor,  however,  better  accustomed  to 
the  place,  led  me  to  a  spot  where,  in  a  few 
minutes,  my  eyes,  becoming  accustomed  to 
the  gloom,  began  to  discern  objects  athwart 
the  darkness.  I  found  myself  in  a  spa- 
cious circular  vault  or  dome,  supported  by 
eight  massive  columns,  surrounded  by  a 
basin  of  water  so  hot  that  the  vapor  aris- 
ing from  it  filled  the  whole  interior,  and 
fell  in  drops  from  the  ceiling.  The  dim 
light,  partially  admitted  through  one  or 
two  very  small  windows,  was  barely  able  to 
penetrate  this  dense  atmosphere.  It  was 
therefore  only  by  degrees  that  I  discovered 
in  the  midst  of  the  basin  a  crowd  of  bath- 
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ers,  male  and  female,  of  the  very  lowest 
order,  promiscuously  intermingled,  the  for- 
mer stark  naked,  except  a  slight  vestment 
round  the  loins,  the  women  in  not  much 
ampler  garb,  but  partially  covered  by  their 
long  tresses  fEilling  about  them.  Others 
were  squatting  on  the  floor  at  the  water^ 
side,  depositing  their  filthy  rags  previously 
to  enjoying  this  cheap  luxury ;  and  not  a 
few,  stretched  at  fall  length  upon  the  stone 
benches  along  the  wall,  were  taking  a  va- 
por bath.  The  scene  was  curious,  but  very 
disgusting,  and  I  soon  retired  with  a  copi- 
ous deposit  of  steam  upon  my  £Eice  and 
clothes." 

Four  miles  distant  from  Buda  ib  AU-- 
Buda,  built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  city 
of  Aguincum,  where  Attila  held  hb  court. 
Upon  a  hill  beside  the  right  bank  of  the 
Danube,  18  miles  north  of  Buda,  are  the 
ruins  of  the  royal  castle  of  Wissegrad, 
long  the  residence  of  the  native  sovereigns 
of  Hungary. 

Presburffy  the  former  capital  of  the  Hun- 
garian kingdom,  is  prettify  situated  along 
the  banks  of  the  Danube.  It  contains  a 
population  of  42,000  inhabitants.  Hotels 
are  Gcldene  Sonne  and  Gruner  Baum,  Its 
distance  from  Vienna  is  S4  miles.  Pres- 
burg  contains  little  to  interest  the  traveler. 
The  principal  object  of  attraction  is  the 
ruins  of  the  royal  palace  on  the  hill  above 
the  town.  It  was  here  that  the  Empress 
Maria  Theresa  threw  herself  on  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  Hungarian  nobles,  who  re- 
sponded in  the  most  liberal  manner,  rais- 
ing men  and  money  for  her  protection. 

About  half  way  between  Presburg  and 
Buda,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Danube, 
is  the  strong  and  almost  impregnable  for- 
tress of  Xomom,  which  played  so  important 
a  part  during  the  struggle  for  Hiugarian 
independence  in  1849.  It  then  resisted  the 
united  force  of  the  Austrian  army,  and  it 
is  the  boast  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
that  it  never  yet  surrendered  to  an  ene- 
my. The  Hungarian  forces  were  under 
command  of  General  Klopka. 

Fr(m  Vienna  to  Triette,  distance  368 
miles.  Fare,  first  chiss,  34  fl. ;  time,  23 
hours. 

The  railroad  runs  through  a  beautiful 
country,  and,  although  the  distance  and 
time  are  long,  few  people  stop  until  they 
arrive  at  Trieste,  as  every  one  is  anxious 
to  reach  Venice,     If  in  a  first-class  car, 
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one  can  enjoy  a  night  on  the  road  very 

well. 

GrcUz^  distance  140  miles  from  Vienna, 
contains  a  population  of  65,000;  hotels, 
Englischer  Hof  and  Stadt  Trieste.  The 
trains  stop  here  thirty  minutes.  Gratz  is 
the  capital  and  chief  city  of  Styria,  one  of 
the  pro^ces  of  Austria.  It  is  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  River  Mur,  and  pos- 
sesses a  large  inland  trade,  and  has  a  great 
share  in  the  transit  traffic  between  Vienna 
and  Trieste.  The  streets  are  generally 
narrow  and  dark,  opening  occasionally  into 
large  irregular  places.  Gratz  has  a  large 
number  of  churches,  and  a  fine  Gothic  ca- 
thedral containing  many  handsome  mar- 
ble monuments.  Contiguous  to  the  cathe- 
dral is  the  chapel  containing  the  mauso- 
leum of  Ferdinad^d  II.,  who  was  a  native 
of  Gratz.  The  University,  founded  by 
Charles  Francis,  is  attended  by  upward  of 
800  students;  it  contains  a  library  of  45, 000 
volumes  and  2000  MSS.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  institutions  in  Gratz  or  in  Aus- 
tria is  the  Johanneum^  of  which  every  na- 
tive of  the  city  is  proud.  It  was  founded 
in  1811  by  the  Archduke  John,  hence  its 
name.  Its  object  is  the  encouragement 
of  the  arts  and  manufactures  in  Styria  by 

'  means  of  collections,  lectures,  and  public 
library.  It  contains  a  magn^cent  muse- 
um, and  the  various  appurtenances  of  a 
great  educational  establishment.  Gratz 
is  well  supplied  with  all  kinds  of  provisions, 
and  is  considered  the  cheapest  town  in  Aus- 
tria to  live  in.  A  great  proportion  of  the 
inhabitants  are  persons  of  rank,  army  offi- 
cers, and  others,  who  reside  here  on  ac- 
count of  the  cheapness  and  quality  of  the 
market.  The  female  population  are  dis- 
tinguished for  their  remarkable  beauty. 
Gratz  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1809, 
after  a  siege  of  seven  days.  Charles  X. 
4>f  France  and  his  &mily  resided  here  after 
the  Revolution  of  1830. 

Fifty  miles  from  Trieste  we  pass  the  vil- 
lage of  AdeUherg,  celebrated  for  its  Grotto 
of  Adelsberg,  which  is  considered  the  most 
magnificent  in  Europe,  to  visit  which  it 
will  cost  the  traveler  about  $3,  with  an  ad- 
ditional franc  for  every  additional  person. 
The  grotto  is  well  worth  a  visit ;  it  occu- 
pies about  three  hours ;  ladies  should  wrap 
themselves  up  carefully  and  wear  thick 
shoes.  The  entrance  to  this  grotto  is  by 
two  large  apertures,  into  one  of  which  a 


river  flows,  and  accompanies  the  visitor  in 
his  progress  through  the  subterranean  pas- 
sage. At  length  it  reaches  an  extensive 
natural  cavern,  and,  having  penetrated  a 
ledge  of  rock,  plunges  under  ground,  and 
is  seen  no  more.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the 
River  Unz,  which  bursts  forth  at  Planina. 
Now  a  precipitous  wall  of  rock  seemingly 
arrests  all  farther  progress ;  but  some  years 
since,  upon  scaling  this,  a  passage  was 
found  leading  to  a  double  range  of  mo.st 
magnificent  caverns,  supported  by  pillars, 
and  fretted  with  cornices  of  the  purest 
stalactite.  These  columns  of  Nature's 
work  are  in  some  places  so  nicely  cluster- 
ed together,  and  so  regularly  arranged,  as 
to  resemble  the  nave  of  a  Gothic  cathedral. 
The  roof  is,  in  part,  so  lofty  as  not  to  be 
discernible  from  beneath.  Not  a  sound 
but  the  dropping  of  the  water  is  heard 
within  this  deep  recess,  save  when,  once  a 
year,  on  Whit-Monday,  a  ball  is  given  by 
the  peasantry  in  one  of  the  most  spacious 
of  the  caves.  Here,  many  hundred  feet 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  a 
mile  distant  from  the  light  of  day,  the  sim- 
ple music  of  the  Camiolan  peasant  re- 
sounds through  halls  more  magnificent 
than  were  ever  built  for  monarchs. 

Not  fkr  distant,  and  within  the  same  dis- 
trict, may  be  seen  the  Lahe  ofZerknkz,  four 
miles  long  and  two  wide :  it  is  remarkable 
for  the  periodical  flow  and  ebb  of  its  waters, 
which,  at  intervals  of  four  or  five  weeks, 
wholly  disappear;  it  generally  takes  thirty 
days  to  empty,  but  fills  in  that  many  hours. 

Before  reaching  Adelsberg  we  pa^s  the 
capital  of  Illyria,  Laybach,  It  contains 
17,000  inhabitants,  but  has  not  much  to  in- 
terest the  traveler.  The  citj'  is  grouped 
round  the  castle  hill,  the  castle  being  con- 
verted into  a  state  prison.  The  town  con- 
tains several  handsome  public  edifices, 
among  which  are  the  Cathedral,  Town  Hall, 
St.  James'  Church,  Prince  Auersberg's  pal- 
ace, which  contains  the  Landes  Museum, 
and  is  filled  with  a  very  good  native  collec- 
tion. The  town  has  a  large  transit  trade, 
besides  manufactures  of  porcelain  and  silk. 
It  is  celebrated  in  diplomatic  history  for 
the  congress  held  here  in  1821.  About  25 
mUes  to  the  westward  are  the  rich  quicksil- 
ver mines  of  Idria. 

Triestey  the  commercial  capital  of  the 
Austrian  empire,  is  situated  on  the  Adri- 
atic, near  its  northeast  extremitv.  It  con- 
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tains  85,000  inhabitants.  Hotels  are  R. 
de  la  ViUe  (the  best),  It.  de  Frctnce^  Lo- 
canda  Granda,  and  Victoria.  Trieste  is  a 
free  port,  and  is  one  of  the  most  important 
and  interesting  commercial  places  of  the 
Adriatic  Sea.  It  has  completely  supplant- 
ed Venice,  and  monopolized  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  Adriatic  trade.  Ship-build- 
ing is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent,  and 
there  are  important  manufactories  of  vari- 
ous kinds.  Trieste  has  no  natural  harbor, 
but  a  canal  enables  vessels  of  considerable 
tonnage  to  penetrate  within  the  heart  of 
the  town,  and  load  or  unload  at  the  doors 
of  the  inhabitants.  It  has  also  a  large  mole, 
constructed  of  regular  masonry,  which 
serves  as  a  protection  for  the  shipping. 
The  city  is  divided  into  old  and  new  town 
by  the  CorsOj  which  is  the  principal  street, 
and  on  which  are  situated  the  principal 
stores  and  coffee-houses.  It  communicates 
with  two  public  squares,  the  Piazza  Grande 
and  BorsenplatZj  in  the  former  of  which 
is  a  fine  public  fountain,  with  the  column 
and  statue  of  Charles  YI.,  to  whom,  and 
Maria  Theresa,  Trieste  is  principally  in- 
debted for  its  importance. 

The  Cathedral  of  San  Gimto,  in  the  old 
town,  is  situated  on  the  hill  near  the  castle. 
It  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  a  temple 
of  Jupiter.  It  is  in  the  Byzantine  style, 
and  dates  back  to  the  fourth  century.  It 
contains  the  tomb  of  Winkelman  the  anti- 
quary, who  was  murdered  in  an  inn  here 
by  an  Italian  to  whom  he  had  shown  a  gold 
medal  which  had  been  awarded  to  him  by 
the  government  at  Vienna.  Fouch6,  min- 
ister of  police  for  Napoleon,  died  here  in 
1820,  and  was  buried  under  the  terrace  be- 
fore the  cathedral. 

The  Exchange,  standing  in  the  Exchange 
Place;  19  a  very  beautiful  building.  The 
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Casino  Club  is  situated  here,  to  which  gen- 
tlemen can  easily  be  introduced.  The 
finest  church  in  the  city  is  that  situated  at 
the  head  of  the  great  canal.  It  contains 
a  magnificent  altar,  and  its  organ  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  best  on  the  Continent. 
The  church  of  the  Jesuits  is  a  noble  build- 
ing, and  contains  some  fine  ^intings. 
The  traveler  should  by  no  means  neglect 
to  drop  in  at  the  Tergesteum.  It  contains 
the  rooms  of  the  Austrian  Lbyda,  a  bazar, 
concert  and  ball  room,  reading-rooms  and 
conversation-rooms,  all  fitted  up  in  the 
most  magnificent  style.  The  Piazzetta  de 
Ricardo  received  its  name  from  its  having 
been  the  place  where  Richard  Coeur  de 
Lion  was  confined  on  his  return  from  the 
Holy  Land. 

The  population  of  Trieste  is  very  Ori- 
ental in  its  appearance,  derived  as  it  is  from 
all  commercial  nations  of  the  Mediterrane- 
an— Greeks,  Italians,  Jews,  Armenians, 
Germans,  and  Americans. 

The  Austrian  Lbyd's  are  a  very  numer- 
ous line  of  steamers  running  to  all  parts  of 
the  Mediterranean,  starting  daily,  week- 
ly, and  semi-weekly.  Boats  leave  every 
evening  for  Venice  at  12  o'clock — ^time,  8 
hours — ^arriving  at  Venice  at  8  A.M.  next 
morning.  Fare  $4.  »They  leave  once  a" 
week  for  Constantinople ;  twice  a  month 
for  Alexandria ;  once  a  week  to  the  Danube ; 
once  a  fortnight  to  Syria,  by  Rhodes  and 
Cyprus,  to  Beirut  and  Jaffa ;  once  a  week 
to  Dalmatia  and  Croatia ;  once  a  week  to 
Istria ;  and  once  a  week  to  the  Ionian  Isl- 
ands and  Greece. 

We  would  be  particular  in  advising 
travelers  to  be  up  early  on  the  morning 
they  arrive  at  Venice,  say  by  half  past  six, 
else  they  will  miss  some  most  splendid 
views. 
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"  The  celebrated  name  of  Venice,  or  Fe- 
netia^  was  formerly  diffused  over  a  large 
and  fertile  province  of  Italy.  It  was  di- 
vided into  two  paitBjJirst  and  second,  of 
which  the  first  applied  to  the  main  land, 
and  tLe  second  to  the  islands  and  lagoons. 
In  the  first,  before  the  irmption  of  the  bar- 
barians, 50  Venetian  cities  flourished  in 
peace  and  prosperity.  Aquileia  was  placed 
In  the  most  conspicuous  station ;  but  the 
ancient  dignity  of  Padua  was  supported  by 
agriculture  and  manufactures.  The  sec- 
ond part,  placed  in  the  midst  of  canals  at 
the  mouth  of  several  rivers,  was  occupied 
in  fisheries,  salt-works,  and  commerce." 

Venetia  was  formerly  a  celebrated  re- 
public of  Italy,  now  a  province  of  the  Aus- 
■  trian  empire.  The  republic  was  formed 
soon  after  the  building  of  the  city  in  the 
fourth  century.  The  government  was  at 
first  democratic,  but  in  1247  became  an 
aristocracy;  none  could  afterward  have 
any  share  in  it  but  the  nobles :  the  Doge 
was  the  chief  executive  officer,  and  was 
elected  by  a  plurality  of  votes  by  means 
of  gold  and  silver  balls.  In  1797  the  city 
of  Venice  was  taken  by  the  French,  who 
instituted  a  provisionary  democratic  gov- 
ernment ;  but  soon  after,  by  the  tre&ty  of 
Campo  Formio,  the  city  and  territory  lying 
to  the  north  and  west  of  the  River  Adige 
was  ceded  to  Austria  as  a  duchy,  and  also 
as  an  equivalent  for  the  dominions  lost  by 
the  Austrians  in  the  Netherlands.  The 
remainder  of  the  Venetian  territory  was 
annexed  by  the  French  to  the  Cisalpine 
Republic.  In  1806,  by  the  treaty  of  Pres- 
huT^j  the  whole  Venetian  territory  was  an- 
nexed to  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  It  was 
once  one  of  the  most  powerful  maritime 
and  commercial  states  in  Europe.  For 
this  it  was  indebted,  at  first,  to  the  mon- 
opoly of  the  commerce  of  India,  the  prod- 
ucts of  that  country  being  conveyed  during 
the  Middle  Ages  up  the  Gulf  of  Persia,  the 
Euphrates,  and  the  Tigris,  as  far  as  Bag- 
dad, thence  by  land  across  the  desert  to 
Palmyra,  and  thence  to  the  Mediterranean 
ports.  Afterward  the  supplying  of  the 
Crusaders  on  their  way  to  Palestine  with 
provisions  and  military''  stores  was  an  ad- 
ditional source  of  opulence  and  power. 


All  this  declined  after  the  discovery  of  the 
passage  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
in  1486  by  the  Portuguese. 

"  The  Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom  was 
one  of  the  most  valuable  possessions  under 
the  Austrian  sceptre.  The  northern  part 
of  this  territory  is  mountainous,  the  south 
flat,  forming  the  plain  of  Lombardy.  The 
whole  country  abounds  with  rivers,  all  of 
wliich  have  a  southerl}'  course  except  the 
Po,  and  all  contribute  their  waters  to  the 
Adriatic.  At  the  foot  of  the  Alpine  chains, 
in  the  north  of  Lombardy,  are  the  lakes  of 
Garda,  Como,  Maggiore,  Lugano,  Iseo,  etc. 
The  shores  of  the  Adriatic  are  lined  with 
extensive  lagoons,  in  the  midst  of  which 
is  Venice."  The  climate,  except  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Mantua  and  near  the  Adriatic, 
is  considered  healthy.  The  thermometer 
keeps  higher  in  summer,  and,  as  a  general 
thing,  sinks  lower  in  winter  in  LombariTy 
than  in  England ;  and  more  rain  falls  here 
than  in  any  other  portion  of  the  Austrian 
dominions.  In  Venice  the  annual  amount 
is  estimated  at  84  inches,  and  in  Lombardy 
at  45  inches :  the  rains  are  heavier  in  the 
autumn  and  winter  than  at  any  other  sea- 
son. The  spring  is  considered  the  most 
delightful  time  to  visit  this  country :  cloud- 
less skies  and  a  genial  climate  of  course  add 
much  to  the  pleasure. 

Large  sums  of  money  are  Fpent  in  keep- 
ing up  public  education.  A  larger  portion 
of  the  population  is  educated  in  the  Lom- 
bardo-Venetian kingdom  than  in  almost 
any  other  of  the  Austrian  provinces.  The 
government  of  Austria. in  Italy  is  undoubt- 
edly a  cold,  repulsive,  and  jealous  despot- 
ism ;  but  it  is  not  oppressive,  and,  in  point 
of  military  government,  it  is  not  as  rigid 
as  the  French,  "  The  greater  portion  of 
this  part  of  Italy,  after  the  fall  of  the  West- 
em  empire,  was  successively  possessed  by 
the  Heruli,  Ostrogoths,  Greeks,  and  Lom- 
bards :  the  latter  held  it  from  568  till  774, 
when  Charlemagne  annexed  it  to  the  em- 
pire of  the  Franks,  to  which  it  remained 
attached  till  888.  From  that  period,  ex- 
cept the  territory  of  the  Venetians,  it  gen- 
erally belonged  to  the  German  emperors 
till  the  establishment  of  the  republic  of 
Milan  in  1150.  This  republic,  in  1553, 
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came  into  the  possession  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  Venice  and  its  territory,  which 
had  existed  as  an  aristocratic  republic  from 
the  7th  century  to  1797,  was  confirmed  to 
Austria  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna  in  1816. 
It  has  since  then  remained  a  portion  of  the 
Austrian  empire,  together  with  Lombardy ; 
but  the  latter  having  now  been  ceded  to 
Sardinia,  Austria  at  present  retains  the 
province  of  Venetia  alone  in  Italy. 

VENICE. 

^  famous  maritime  city  of  Austrian  Italy, " 
formerly  the  capital  of  the  republic  of  the 
same  name,  and  now  of  E.  Lombardy. 
Population  106,000.  Hotels :  Hotel  Danae- 
Uy  on  the  Grand  Canal ;  Hotel  de  Vilie,  on 
the  Grand  Canal ;  Hotel  ds  V Europe,  Mon- 
ey accounts  are  now  kept  in  Austrian  lire,  di- 
vided into  centesimi,  or  100th  parts ;  the  lira 
is  worth  about  60  cents  U.  S.  Wei^ts  and 
Measures  are  of  two  kinds,  the  peso  sottUe 
and  the  peso  grosso :  100  lbs.  peso  grosso = 
106^g  lbs.  avoirdupois ;  and  100  lbs.  peso 
8ottite=66£^  lbs.  avoirdupois.  The  foot 
of  Venice  =13J||  English  inches.  The  old 
Bank  of  Venice,  the  oldest  institution  of 
the  kind  in  Europe,  was  founded  in  1171. 
In  1797  the  bank  fell  with  the  government 
by  which  it  had  been  guaranteed.  There 
are  now  severar  private  banking-houses, 
which  buy,  sell,  and  discount  bills,  but  no 
corporate  banking  association,  and  no  bank- 
notes in  circulation. 

The  city  of  Venice,  formerly  called  the 
"Queen  of  the  Adriatic,"  is  unrivaled  as 
to  beauty  and  situation.  It  stands  on  a 
bay  near  the  Gulf  of  Venice.  It  was  in 
this  gulf,  or  Adriatic  Sea,  that  the  cere- 
mony of  espousing  the  Adriatic  took  place 
annually  Dn  Ascensiuii  Dliv.  H  was  per- 
formed by  the  Do^'c^  accrrimpjMued  by  all 
the  nobility  and  eml?a«*.:ulor,H  Eti  gondolas, 
dropping  into  the  ^^a  a  riii^  fi'om  his  Bu- 
(^entiiur  or  stale  bar^e,  Thif^  celebrated 
burjE^  vtAii  huraed  Itv  thii  Fretich  soon  aft- 
er the  downfall  of  the  republic  The  cer- 
emony was  omitted  for  the  Urst  time  in 
many  t^enturies  in  17iJ7* 

The  blunds  on  whii:h  Venire  i»  built  lie 
witbin  a  line  of  !onj^,  narrow  inlands,  run- 
ning ntirth  niid  fKjuth^  72  in  number,  and 
iJicl«J>«  tbo  lagoon  or  shallow  which  sur- 
rontide  tho  city  and  &i?pHrjtcj}  it  from  the 
main  Und.  The  acMai;  to  the  city  is  very 
riifEQUlt,  n  great  portiofi  of  tha  lAgoon  on 
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which  it  is  situated  being  dry  at  low^  wa- 
ter. Merchant  vesseU  usually  moor  off 
the  ducal  palace;  sometimes,  however, 
they  come  into  the  Grand  Canal,  which  in- 
tersects the  city.  In  consequence  of  the 
chain  of  long  narrow  islands,  which  bound- 
the  lagoon  on  the  side  next  the  sea,  bein  > 
in  part  broken  away,  the  republic  during 
the  last  century  was  obliged  to  construct  a 
mole  several  mile43  in  length,  to  protect  tha 
city  and  port  from  storms  and  the  swells 
of  the  Adriatic.  This  vast  work  is  ad- 
mired for  its  extent  and  solidity.  It  is 
formed  of  blocks  of  Istrian  marble,  and 
connects  various  little  islands  and  towns. 
The  principal  from  the  sea  to  the  lagoon  is 
at  Malamacco,  1^  leagues  from  the  city. 
There  is  a  bar  outside  of  Malamacco,  on 
which  there  is  not  more  than  10  feet  of  wa- 
ter at  spring  tides.  On  arri\ing  at  the 
bar,  ships  are  conducted  across  it  and  into 
ports  b}'  pilots,  whose  services  must  be 
availed  of. 

The  Grand  Canalj  which  takes  a  serpen- 
tine course  through  the  city,  is  intersected 
by  146  smaller  canals,  over  which  there 
are  306  bridges,  which,  being  very  steep, 
and  intended  only  for  foot-passengers,  are 
cut  into  steps  on  either  side.  These  ca- 
nals, crossed  by  bridges,  form  the  water- 
streets  of  Venice,  the  greater  part  of  the 
intercourse  of  the  city  being  carried  on 
by  means  of  gondolas.  The  gondola  sup- 
plies the  place  of  coaches,  as  carriage  and 
even  horseback  riding  is  wholly  out  of  the 
question  here,  the  streets  being  so  very 
narrow,  not  usually  over  4  or  5  feet  in 
width,  with  the  exception  of  the  Jferoeno, 
which  is  from  12  to  20  feet  across,  in  the 
centre  of  the  city,  which  is  lined  on  either 
side  with  handsome  stores.  The  gondola 
is  therefore  f^  mode  of  conveyance;  it 
cuts  its  way  so  rapidly  through  the  water 
that  in  a  short  time  you  may  be  able  to 
visit  every  part  of  the  city.  They  are 
long,  narrow,  light  vessels,  painted  black, 
according  to  an  ancient  law,  containing  in 
the  centre  a  cabin  nicely  fitted  up  with 
glass  windows,  blinds,  cushions,  etc. ;  those 
belonging  to  private  families  are  much 
more  richly  decorated.  One  gondolier  is 
generally  considered  sufficient,  and  the 
price  is  then  four  lire  per  day,  but  double 
that  fare  for  two  rowers.  The  most  pleas- 
ant and  healthy  portion  of  Venice  is  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Grand  Canal,  which  is 
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broad  and  deep,  on  either  side  of  which  are 
magnificent  palaces  and  churches.  This 
canal,  which  varies  from  100  to  180  feet  in 
iridth,  is  crossed  by  the  principal  bridge 
of  the  city,  the  famous  HiaUo,  which  was 
built  of  marble  by  Antonio  du  Bonte  in 
1591,  and,  like  other  bridges  of  Venice,  has 
stairs,  by  which  people  ascend  on  one  side 
and  descend  on  the  other.  The  view  from 
this  bridge  is  remarkably  fine ;  the  beau- 
ties of  Grecian  architecture  meet  the  eye 
of  the  stranger  on  whichever  side  he  feels 
disposed  to  turn.  It  is  89  feet  in  the  span, 
and  is  divided  into  three  parts,  a  narrow 
street  running  through  the  centre,  with 
shops  on  either  side,  and  two  still  narrow- 
er between  the  shops  and  balustrade.  Its 
appearance  is  heavy,  and  by  no  means 
merits  the  great  fame  and  attention  which 
it  has  excited. 

The  manufactures  of  Venice  are  much 
more  various  than  many  persons  suppose. 
The  Glass-works^  situated  on  the  island  of 
Mnrano,  employing  about  400  hands  (in- 
cluding females,  who  are  engaged  in  ar- 
ranging beads),  produces  magnificent  mir- 
rors, artificial  pearls,  colored  beads,  etc. 
Gold  chains,  and  every  variety  of  jewelry, 
is  also  produced  extensively,  together  with 
gold  and  silver  materials,  velvets,  silks, 
laces,  and  other  valuable  goods.  Printing 
is  ver)'  extensively  carried  on  here;  the 
fame  which  Venice  early  acquired  in  this 
respect  is  familiar  to  every  scholar,  and 
the  classics  that  issued  from  the  Aldine 
presses  are  stUl  admired  for  their  correct- 
ness and  beauty.  Ship-building  is  carried 
on  to  some  extent  both  here  and  at  Chioz- 
za.  The  first  steam-engine  seen  in  Ven- 
ice was  set  up  for  a  sugar-refinery  in  1836. 
The  Venetians,  in  the  16th  century,  at- 
tempted new  arts  at  a  time  when  they 
were  unknown  in  other  parts  of  Europe. 
They  also  attended  to  the  extension  and 
Improvement  of  navigation. 

The  policy  of  government  was  fatal  to 
the  progressive  advancement  of  manufac- 
tures, although  favorable  to  their  introduc- 
tion, the  severest  penalties  being  inflicted 
upon  the  importers  of  foreign  domestic 
commodities  into  the  territory.  There  was 
nothing  to  fear  from  foreign  competition, 
and  consequently  nothing  to  stimulate  in- 
vention or  discovery.  The  Venetian  gov- 
ernment was  so  jealous  of  foreigners  that 
they  issued  the  severest  laws,  and  also 


enforced  them  with  respect  to  their  own 
workmen.  *'  If  any  workman  carry  his 
art  to  a  foreign  country,  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  republic,  he  shall  be  ordered  to  re- 
turn ;  if  he  do  not  obey,  his  nearest  rela- 
tives shall  be  imprisoned,  that  his  regard 
for  them  may  induce  him  to  return,  whicli 
if  he  does,  he  shall  be  forgiven,  and  employ- 
ment again  provided  for  him ;  if,  in  de- 
spite of  the  imprisonment  of  his  relatives, 
he  perseveres  in  his  absence,  an  ^emissary 
shall  be  employed  to  dispatch  him;'  and, 
after  his  death,  his  relatives  shall  be  set 
free.'* 

In  consequence  of  having  no  competi- 
tion to  encourage  them,  the  manufacturers 
of  Venice  during  the  last  century  were 
more  remarkable  for  their  perfection  than 
the  extent  to  which  they  were  carried. 
In  1830  Venice  was  made  a  free  port,  and 
most  of  the  articles  ior  the  use  of  t|ie  citi- 
zens are  admitted  free  of  duty.  She  also 
carries  on  a  considerable  trade  with  differ- 
ent parts  of  Greece.  Previous  to  1830, 
Trieste  was  encouraged,  in  point  of  trade, 
in  preference  to  Venice,  and  still  continues 
in  the  ascendency.  By  far  the  greater 
portion  of  the  import  and  e:cport  trade  of 
the  city  is  carried  on  through  Trieste  by 
coasting  vessels  that  are  every  day  pass- 
ing between  the  two  cities.  Many  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Venice  get  their  living  by 
fishing  in  the  lagoon  and  the  contiguous 
portion  of  the  Adriatic.  Independent  of 
the  fishing-boats,  there  are  about  30,000 
tons  of  shipping,  of  which  a  large  propor- 
tion is  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade. 

Venice  was  the  earliest,  and,  for  a  long 
time,  the  most  extensive  commercial  city 
in  modem  Europe.  Her  origin  dates  from 
the  invasion  of  Italy  by  Attila  in  462. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Aquileia  and  the 
adjoining  territory  were  compelled  to  fly 
from  the  ravages  of  the  barbarians  to  the 
cluster  of  small  islands  on  which  the  city 
is  built,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Brenta. 
They  were  then  compelled  to  cultivate  com- 
merce and  its  subsidiary  arts  as  a  means 
of  subsistence.  In  the  15th  century  Ven- 
ice was  considered  by  far  the  richest  and 
most  magnificent  city  of  Europe,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Rome ;  and  those  who 
visited  her  were  impressed  with  still  high- 
er notions  of  her  grandeur,  on  account  of 
her  singular  situation  in  the  midst  of  the 
sea.  It  has  been  represented  as  a  delight- 
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fill  place  to  reside  in.  At  first,  no  doubt 
the  novelty  gratifies  and  pleases,  but  it  is 
too  monotonous  to  be  a  favorite  residence 
for  any  length  of  time.  The  streets  being 
very  narrow,  the  knowledge  that  you  are 
dependent  upon  boats  to  carry  you  about, 
and  the  want  of  rural  beauty,  makes  one 
weaiy  of  the  scene.  The  saltness  of  the 
water  and  the  changes  of  tide  make  it 
more  endurable  than  it  otherwise  would 
be.  If  the  water  was  fresh  it  would  be 
uninhabitable.  There  were  formerly  no 
springs  or  wells,  and  the  inhabitants  were 
compelled  to  use  the  water  collected  in  cis- 
terns from  the  tops  of  the  houses ;  but  in 
1847  artesian  wells  were  constructed,  which 
afford  an  abundant  and  more  agreeable 
supply.  The  Venetians  are  improving 
their  taste  for  the  cultivation  of  fruit,  flow- 
ers, etc.  Very  extensive  gardens,  con- 
sirucieu  by^ the  rVettch,  esdte  much  admi- 
ration, firom  the  peculiar  manner  in  which 
they  are  formed;  the  serpentine  walks, 
fine  trees,  shrubbery,  different  views  of 
the  islands  and  lagoons,  make  this  an 
agreeable  and  interesting  promenade. 

The  houses  occupied  by  the  upper  class- 
es are  f^om  three  to  four  stories  high,  gen- 
erally built  square,  and  have  two  entran- 
ces, one  on  the  Grand  Canal  and  the  other 
on  the  street.  Some  of  the  finest  palaces 
are  built  of  marble ;  the  rooms  occupied 
by  the  family  are  frequently  small  and 
badly  ventilated,  in  consequence  of  setting 
apart  the  most  desirable  portions  for  the 
exhibition  of  statuary,  paintings,  and  oth- 
er works  of  art.  Venice  is  a  very  reason- 
able place  to  reside  in :  rents  are  low,  and 
living  uncommonly  cheap;  society  is  pleas- 
ing and  unrestrained,  and  foreigners  are 
well  received,  and  are  usually  much 
pleased.  The  manners  and  morals  of  the 
Venetians  have  been  very  much  miscon- 
strued and  exaggerated,  and  what  was 
merely  holiday  amusement  was  deemed 
by  some  to  be  corruption  of  morals. 

Piazzo  San  Marco  is  of  an  oblong  form, 
600  feet  by  300 :  it  is  the  only  open  space 
of  any  magnitude,  and,  with  the  piazzetta 
leading  to  it,  forms  the  state  entrance  to 
Venice  from  the  sea.  On  one  side  is  the 
old  palace  of  the  doges,  on  the  other  the 
mint  and  library  of  St.  Mark :  the  archi- 
tecture is  regular,  fi^sh,  and  modem,  and 
forms  a  striking  contrast  to  that  of  its 
neighbors.  Two  magnificent  granite  col- 
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umns,  each  of  a  single  block,  one  bearing 
the  statue  of  St.  Theodore,  protector  of 
the  republic,  and  the  other  crowned  with 
the  winged  lion  of  St.  Mark,  stand  on  the 
fourth  side  of  the  piazzetta,  on  the  sea- 
shore. Public  executions  formerly  took 
place  between  these  two  columns.  On 
two  of  its  sides  are  regular  buildings  with 
arcades ;  on  the  north  is  the  long  row  of 
buildings  called  the  Proctiraiie  Vecchia,  on 
the  south  the  ProcurcUie  Nuom  and  Li- 
hroHe  Vecchia.  The  Piazza  and  neighbor- 
ing buildings  are  frequented  daily  at  the 
hour  of  two,  simultaneous  with  the  striking 
of  the  great  clock  of  the  Torre  dell  Oro- 
logia,  by  a  large  flock  of  pigeons,  which  is 
fed  at  that  place  at  the  expense  of  gov- 
ernment (so  it  is  said  by  some  authors) ; 
and,  although  government  receiyea  the  - 
credit  of  it,  yet,  as  the  story  runs,  they  are 
fed  and  cared  for  by  the  liberality  of  an 
old  lady,  widowed  and  childless,  who  left  a 
large  amount  to  be  expended  for  this  pur- 
pose, she  having  been  much  interested  in 
their  welfare  during  her  life. 

The  church  of  Si,  Geminiani  was  former- 
ly situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  piaz- 
zetta, but  its  place  is  now  occupied  by  the 
staircase  of  the  imperial  palace.  The 
Cathedral  of  St,  Mark^  the  Orologia^  and 
Campanile  stand  on  the  opposite  end :  there 
are  three  high  poles  in  front  of  the  Cathe- 
dral, from  which  were  formerly  displayed 
the  flags  of  Morea,  Crete,  and  Cyprus,  of ' 
which  the  republic  was  mistress  about  the 
middle  of  the  15th  century,  when  Moham- 
med II.,  the  Turkish  sultan,  entered  Con- 
stantinople and  placed  himself  on  the  throne 
of  Constantino  and  Justinian.  The  square, 
being  the  only  open  place  of  any  size  in 
Venice,  is  a  celebrated  promenade,  and  is 
the  scene  of  masquerades  and  festivals. 

The  number  of  fine  private  residences  is 
quite  large,  mostly  buUt  on  heavy  piles  or 
massive  structure;  they  are,  however,  with 
the  exception  of  those  buUt  by  Palladio, 
Sansovini,  Scamozzi,  and  a  few  other  emi- 
nent architecte,  devoid  of  good  taste,  and 
are  more  remarkable  for  their  gorgeous 
style  and  great  display :  they  are  general- 
ly a  mixture  of  Eastern,  Roman,  and  Gothic 
architecture.  Many  of  the  ancient  man- 
sions have  been  pulled  down,  and  the  rest 
mostly  deserted.  The  singularity  of  style 
in  many  of  the  buildings  is  peculiarly  aU 
tractive. 
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\Church  of  San  Marco,  converted  into  a 
cathedral  in  1807,  previous  to  which  time 
it  was  the  Ducal  Chapel,  founded  by  the 
Doge  Giustiniani  Participazio  in  the  year 
829.  In  consequence  of  his  death  it  was 
left  unfinished ;  his  heirs,  however,  finish- 
ed it,  and  it  was  destroyed  by  the  confla- 
gration of  976.  In  977  the  present  edifice 
was  founded  by  Pietro  Orseola  I.,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Candiano,  whose  life  and  reign 
terminated  at  the  time  of  the  conflagration. 
It  was  not  completed,  however,  until  the 
reign  of  Domenico  Contarini,  1043.  In 
1071  the  Doge  Domenico  Salvo  added 
many  precious  ornaments,  and  mosaics  in 
particular.  It  was  designed  by  architects 
from  Constantinople,  and  is  a  mixture  of 
Grecian  and  Roman  azchitecture.  The 
nave  is  243  feet  in  length,  the  transept  200 ; 
the  centre  dome  is  92  feet  in  height,  and 
the  other  four  81  feet  each.  It  is  built  in 
the  form  of  a  Greek  cross :  width  of  the 
front  is  171  feet,  height  73.  Nearly  600 
pillars  support  the  decorations  inside  and 
outside  of  this  building ;  they  were  brought 
from  Greece,  and  are  of  marble :  it  seems 
a  large  number  to  be  crowded  into  so  small 
a  space.  The  finishings  are  in  the  Italian 
Gothic  style  of  the  15th  century,  but  are 
not  light  and  graceful;  the  scarcity  of 
windows  gives  the  building  a  gloomy  ap- 
pearance. In  the  lower  part  of  the  front 
are  five  arched  doorways,  each  adorned 
with  a  double  row  of  little  columns ;  over 
these  arches  in  the  gallery  of  marble  are 
the  famous  Bronze  Horses  of  Chlan  origin, 
carried  to  Constantinople  by  Theodosius, 
from  whence  they  were  removed  by  the 
Venetians  in  1206,  when  they  plundered 
the  capital  of  the  Eastern  empire ;  they 
crowned  the  triumphal  arch  in  the  Place 
du  Carrousel,  in  Paris,  from  1797  to  1816, 
at  which  time  they  were  restored.  In  the 
outer  walls  are  inserted  tablets  of  ancient 
sculpture  of  different  nations  and  ages; 
one  on  the  north  side  represents  Proserpine 
in  a  chariot  drawn  by  two  dragons,  and 
holding  in  either  hand  a  torch.  In  the 
comer  near  the  Ducal  Palace,  attractive 
from  their  color  and  position,  is  a  group  of 
four  full-length  figures  in  red  porphyry, 
the  origin  of  which  is  not  exactly  known. 
Five  large  mosaics  are  placed  over  the 
doorways :  the  first  on  the  right  is  a  de- 
sign by  Pietro  Vecchio,  executed  in  1660 ; 
the  subject  represented  is  the  body  of  St. 


Mark  being  removed  from  the  tomb  at 
Alexandria.  The  Last  Judgment  occu- 
pies the  next  place ;  a  design,  dated  1728, 
representing  the  Venetian  magistrates  ven- 
erating the  body  of  St.  Mark.  The  last, 
and  probably  die  most  ancient  of  these 
mosaics,  represents  the  church  of  St.  Mark. 
Above  these  are  four  other  mosaics,  the 
subjects  of  which  are  the  Taking  down  from 
the  Cross,  Descent  into  Hades,  the  Resur- 
rection, and  the  Ascension.  By  the  cen- 
tral portal  as  you  enter  the  vestibule  is  a 
small  piece  of  reddish  marble,  indicatinj? 
the  spot  where  Pope  Alexander  III.  and 
the  Emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa  were, 
through  the  interposition  of  the  Venetian 
republic,  reconciled  on  the  23d  of  July, 
1177.  The  vaulting,  and  many  portions 
of  the  w^l,  are  covered  with  rich  marbles 
and  mosaics ;  the  columns  sre  ef  verdrftji- 
tique  and  porphyry ;  the  pavement  is  com- 
posed of  small  pieces  of  white  and  colored 
marble,  agate,  jasper,  etc.,  and  is  beautiful- 
ly arranged.  Over  the  centre  door  of  the 
church  is  a  mosaic  representing  St.  Mark 
in  pontifical  robes,  executed  by  the  broth- 
ers Zuccati  in  1545 ;  the  Crucifixion  oppo- 
site by  the  same ;  they  also  executed  the 
Eight  Prophets,  the  Four  Evangelists,  the 
Resurrection  of  Lazarus,  and  the  Annun- 
ciation. The  magnificent  tomb  of  Cardi- 
nal Zeno,  from  the  design  of  Alessandro 
Leopardi,  is  situated  in  the  Zeno  Chapel,  on 
the  right  of  the  vestibule.  In  the  north 
corridor  is  the  ancient  bas-relief  of  Christ 
surrendered  by  the  twelve  apostles,  and 
the  monument  of  the  Doge  Marino  Moro- 
sini.  The  walls  of  the  interior  are  of  pre- 
cious marble.  A  mosaic  of  the  Virgin  of 
St.  Mark  is  over  the  central  door ;  by  the 
door,  on  the  right,  the  basin  for  holy-water 
is  placed,  composed  of  porphyry,  supported 
by  a  Greek  altar.  Farther  on  to  the  right 
is  situated  the  Baptigtery,  executed  in  the 
14th  century ;  the  granite  slab  upon  which 
our  Savior  is  supposed  to  have  stood  when 
he  preached  to  the  inhabitants  of  Tyre, 
brought  from  that  city  in  1126,  forms  the 
altar  table.  The  monument  of  the  last 
doge,  Andrea  Dandolo,  who  died  in  1634, 
and  was  interred  in  St.  Mark's,  stands 
against  the  wall;  the  Gothic  tomb  was 
erected  to  the  Doge  Soranza.  Chapel  of 
the  Iloly  Cross  by  the  north  transept;  one 
of  the  columns  which  support  it  is  of  a  rare 
specimen  of  black  and  white  granite. 
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Chapel  of  the  Madonna  di  Mascoli^  at  the 
end  of  the  north  transept,  contains  the 
statues  of  the  Madonna,  St.  Mark,  and  mar- 
ble altar  from  the  design  of  Nicola  Pisano ; 
it  also  contains  the  History  of  the  Virgin 
in  mosaics.  Parted  from  the  nave  by  a 
rich  screen,  after  the  Greek  fashion,  is  the 
choir,  which,  with  its  divisions,  rise  in 
triple  ascent ;  fourteen  statues,  executed 
by  Jacobello  and  Pietror  Paolo  dalle  Mas- 
senge  in  1392,  surmount  it ;  statue  of  Christ 
in  silver  is  placed  over  the  centre.  In  the 
presbytery  is  the  high  altar,  supported  by 
four  columns,  with  Latin  inscriptions,  and 
covered  with  sculpture ;  the  events  of  Gos- 
pel history,  from  the  Marriage  of  St.  Anna 
to  the  Ascension,  are  inscribed  upon  the 
columns.  Eight  bronze  statues  of  the  four 
Doctors,  by  Sansovini,  aad  the  four  Evan- 
gelists; stand  at  the  sides  of  the  altar.  One 
of  the  most  attractive  features  is  the  Pala 
d'Ora,  a  remarkable  specimen  of  Byzantine 
art,  the  finest  that  now  exists,  made  at  Con- 
stantinople in  977,  under  the  direction  of 
Doge  Pietro  Orseolo.  The  Doge  Ordelofo 
Falier  had  it  repaired  in  1106 ;  it  was  re- 
paired again  in  1280  by  Pietro  Zani,  and  in 
1344  by  Andrea  Dandola. 

The  Sacristy,  entered  by  a  door  at  the 
side  of  the  altar ;  Sansovini  was  employed 
twenty  years  on  this  same  door.  The 
roof  is  covered  with  rich  mosaics,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  are  St.  Theodore  and  St. 
George.  From  the  south  transept  opens  a 
door  into  the  Treasury  of  St,  Mark ;  it  is 
kept  locked,  and,  unless  by  particular  per- 
mission, can  only  be  seen  on  Fridays  at 
noon.  It  contains  many  precious  relics, 
rich  jewelrj'^,  and  a  piece  of  our  Savior's 
dress. 

Torre  deW  OrcHogia,  or  Clock-tower,  sit- 
uated on  the  right  as  you  leave  St.  Mark, 
was  designed  by  Pietro  Lombardo  in  1494. 
The  two  upper  stories  are  decorated  with 
the  Virgin  in  gilt  bronze,  and  the  Lion  of 
St.  Mark.  It  was  struck  by  lightning  in 
1750,  and  restored  in  1765  by  Ferracina  of 
Bassano.  The  entrance  to  the  Merceria, 
where  the  principal  shops  are,  and  the 
most  trade  carried  on,  passes  beneath  this 
clock-tower.  Bej'ond  the  tower,  forming 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark, 
stands,  upon  51  arches,  the  ProcuraHe  Vec- 
chia,  which  was  intended  for  the  residence 
of  the  procurateurs  of  St.  Mark,  who  were 
among  the  most  important  personages  of 
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the  republic.  It  was  erected  by  Barlb- 
lomeo  Buona  da  Bergamo  in  1516.  The 
procuratori  were  honest  and  good  man- 
agers. From  this  body  the  Doge  was  gen- 
erally elected.  The  office  was  for  life; 
and  on  the  decline  of  the  republic  many 
of  the  offices  were  sold  to  benefit  the  state. 
The  old  nobility  paid  30,000  ducats,  and 
the  new  100,000.  In  consequence  of  the 
increase  of  numbers,  the  Procuratie  Nuovo 
was  erected ;  it  is  now  the  Hoyal  Palace, 
and  is  a  rich  line  of  buildings,  fronted  aft- 
er the  Grecian  style.  At  the  time  the  ad- 
dition was  made  to  the  palace  the  Church 
of  San  Geminiano  was  entirely  destroyed. 
This  was  one  of  Sansovini' s  best  works* 
and  was  likewise  his  burial-place. 

Librarie.  Vecchia  occupies  the  west  side 
of  the  Piazzetta,  and  is  united  to  the  build- 
ing of  the  Piazza.  It  contains  a  great 
many  valuable  books,  among  which  are  a 
fine  copy  of  Sophocles,  Iliad  complete,  a 
great  part  of  Odyssey,  and  a  MS.  of  Ho- 
mer, and  nearly  all  the  works  of  Cicero. 
The  library  was  increased  to  a  great  extent 
by  the  presentation  of  valuable  works  from 
Cardinal  Grimani,  Cardinal  Bessarion,  and 
others.  In  1811,  120,000  volumes  and 
10,000  MSS.  were  transferred  to  the  fine 
saloon  in  the  ducal  palace  from  the  Libra- 
rie  Vecchia. 

Library  of  St.  Mark,  a  magnificent  struc- 
ture of  Ionic  and  Doric  architecture.  On 
the  ground  floor  is  a  portico  consisting  of 
20  arcades,  decorated  with  columns;  in 
the  interior  are  arches,  many  of  which  are 
used  for  shops.  The  ornaments  in  the 
hall  which  contains  the  books  are  in  stuc- 
co, and  there  are  also  some  fine  paintings. 

The  Mint  is  situated  on  the  Molo  and  at- 
tached to  the  library ;  it  also  is  of  the  Doric 
and  Ionic  order,  and  was  built  in  1536  by 
Sansovini.  The  gold  coin  of  the  republic, 
the  zecchino,  derived  its  name  from  this 
establishment.  Titian's  Madonna  in  fres- 
co, the  figure  of  Apollo,  and  portraits  by 
Tintoretto,  adorn  the  different  rooms. 

The  square  piers  of  St.  John  of  Acre, 
covered  with  Lafin  inscriptions  dated  as 
far  back  as  the  7th  century,  are  situated  at 
the  opposite  end  of  the  Piazzetta ;  also  a 
column  of  red  porphyry,  from  which  the 
republican  laws  were  promulgated,  called 
the  Pietro  del  Bando, 

The  Campanile,  or  bell-tower,  near  the 
Piazzetta  and  Piazza,  is  320  feet  high,  and 
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was  commenced  in  903;  the  belfry  was 
built  in  1509.  At  particular  times  the  bell 
is  struck  by  the  watchman,  who  resides  in 
it.  The  whole  tower  is  surmounted  by  a 
high  pyramid — view  magnificent.  The 
Loggia  around  the  base  of  the  tower  is  or- 
namented by  statues  of  Mercury,  Pallas, 
Apollo,  and  Peace ;  was  built  in  1641.  Be- 
neath the  bronze  statues  are  two  bas-reliefs, 
Leander  assisted  by  Tethys,  and  the  Fall 
of  Helle  from  the  Ram  of  Phryxus. 

Palazzo  Ducale,  or  Dcge's  Palace,  east  of 
the  Piazzetta.  It  is  open  to  visitors  ev- 
ery day,  including  Sundays,  from  9  until  4. 
The  first  palace  erected  on  this  spot  was 
in  the  9th  century,  but  the  present  edifice 
was  built  by  the  Doge  Marino  Faliero  in 
the  14th.  There  are  eight  gates  by  which 
it  is  entered,  the  principal  leading  into  the 
Cortile,  around  which  are  two  stories  of 
arcades.  A  double  row  of  arches  support 
an  immense  wall  of  brick-work,  in  which 
are  a  few  windows.  The  unity  of  design 
and  grandeur  of  dimensions  give  an  impo- 
sing effect  to  the  structure,  although  many 
defects  are  visible. 

Giant's  Staircase^  a  noble  flight  of  steps 
erected  by  A.  Rizzo  in  1482,  leads  up  from 
the  Cortile  to  the  Arcade,  where,  under  the 
republic,  the  lion's  mouth  gaped  to  receive 
communications  of  plots  against  the  state. 
It  derives  its  name  from  the  statues  of 
Mars  and  Neptune  which  stand  on  either 
side  of  the  staircase  at  the  top.  The  arch- 
es and  steps  are  exquisitely  inlaid  with 
marble.  The  doges  were  crowned  at  the 
head  of  these  stairs.  The  statues  of  Adam 
and  Eve  are  considered  magnificent  spe- 
cimens of  the  Veneto- Lombard  school. 
Busts  of  celebrated  Venetians,  such  as 
Tintoretto,  Lazzaro  Moro,  Enrico  Dando- 
lo,  Marco  Polo,  etc.,  are  placed  round  the 
upper  colonnade.  In  the  court-yard  are 
two  bronze  openings  of  wells,  one  executed 
in  1559,  the  other  in  1556.  Left  of  the  Gi- 
ant's Staircase,  a  fa9ade  of  two  stories  forms 
a  side  of  the  Corte  di  Senatori ;  opposite 
the  top  of  the  staurcase  is  an  inscription 
commemorating  the  visit  of  Henry  III.  of 
France  to  Venice  in  1573 ;  on  the  left  of 
the  Corridor  Loggia,  by  which  three  sides 
of  the  court  are  surrounded,  is  the  Scala 
d'OrOy  or  great  staircase.  The  Stanze 
degli  Atwogadori,  just  beyond  the  staircase, 
is  where  was  preserved  in  former  times 
the  roll  of  Venetian  aristocracy.     A  sec- 


ond flight  of  stairs  farther  on  leads  to  the 
library ;  through  the  door  on  the  left,  after 
ascending  the  stairs,  you  pass  into  the  suite 
of  rooms  on  the  Molo  and  Piazzetta :  the 
first  room,  or  antechamber,  is  filled  with 
books ;  from  this  you  enter  into  the  read- 
ing-room, which  contains  10,000  choice 
MSS.  and  many  fine  miniatures.  It  con- 
tams  also  the  first  book  printed  in  Venice, 
in  1469,  Cicero  ad  familiarise  the  will  of 
Marco  Polo,  1373;  and  many  other  rare  cu- 
riosities. The  door  opposite  the  anteroom 
leads  into  the  Sala  del  Maggiore  Consiglio; 
the  hall,  176  ft.  long,  85  ft.  broad,  and  62 
ft  high,  is  very  magnificent.  It  was  paint- 
ed by  Tintoretto,  Paul  Veronese,  Titian, 
and  Bellini.  After  its  completion  in  1334, 
that  and  the  adjoining  one,  Dello  Scruiino, 
were  destroyed  by  fire  in  1577.  It  is  now 
the  BiUiotheca  di  San  Marco,  and  is  open 
from  nine  until  four  every  day  (except  cer- 
tain feast-days),  including  Sundays.  The 
paintings  which  adorn  this  hall  of  the 
Great  Council  are  among  the  earliest«and 
largest  specimens  of  oil-paintings  on  can- 
vas. 

At  the  east  end  of  this  hall  is  the  im- 
pressive and  magnificent  painting  of  Par- 
adise. It  is  immensely  large,  84  feet  in 
width  and  33i  feet  in  height,  painted  by 
Tintoretto ;  also  the  Embassadors  meeting 
Frederick  II.  at  Pavia,  praying  to  him 
for  restoration  of  peace  to  Italy  and  the 
Church ;  the  second  Conquest  of  Constan- 
tinople by  the  Crusaders  and  Venetians  in 
1204;  the  great  naval  battle  which  took 
place  in  Istria  at  the  time  the  imperial 
fleet  was  defeated,  and  Otho,  the  emper- 
or's son,  taken  prisoner ;  Pope  Alexander 
III.  discovered  secreted  in  the  Convent  of 
La  Carita,  when  escaping  from  Frederick 
II.  in  1177 ;  the  Pope  presenting  the  light- 
ed taper  to  the. Doge ;  the  Doge  departing 
from  Venice,  and  is  receiving  the  blessing 
of  the  Pope ;  the  Emperor  submitting  to 
the  Pope ;  Alexis  Comnenus,  son  of  the 
dethroned  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  im- 
ploring the  Venetians  to  aid  him  in  his 
father's  behalf;  the  return  of  the  Doge 
Contarini,  after  the  victory  gained  over  the 
Genoese  at  Chioggia  in  1378  by  the  Vene- 
tians ;  Paul  Veronese's  painting  of  Venice 
amid  the  clouds  crowned  with  glory,  near 
the  great  picture  of  Paradise ;  an  oblong 
painting  by  Tintoretto,  divided  into  two 
parts :  in  the  upper  portion  Venice  is  rep- 
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resented  among  the  deities;  below  is  tbe 
Doge  da  Ponte  and  senators  receiving  from 
the  cities  the  deputation  who  wish  to  ten- 
der allegiance  to  the  republic;  the  cele- 
brated frieze  of  portraits  of  the  72  doges 
around  the  hall,  commencing  from  the 
year  809,  with  the  space  which  should  have 
been  occupied  by  Marino  Faliero  covered 
by  the  black  veil,  and  on  it  the  well-known 
inscription :  these  were  mostly  painted  by 
Tintoretto. 

Sola  deUa  ScruimOy  connected  with  the 
hall  by  a  corridor:  the  41  nobles  were 
elected  formerly  in  this  hall,  and  they  nom- 
inated the  Doge.  The  large  painting, 
which  is  situated  opposite  to  the  entrance, 
represents  a  triumphal  arch  erected  to  Fran- 
cesco Morosini,  surnamed  II  Peloponessi- 
aco,  in  1694;  opposite  to  this  arch  is  one 
of  Palma  Giovanni's  finest  works,  the  Last 
Judgment.  The  portrait  of  the  last  doge, 
Ludovico  Manin,  has  been  placed  in  this 
apartment,  in  which  the  frieze  was  contin- 
ued and  concluded.  In  the  middle  of  the 
ceiling  is  a  historical  painting  representing 
the  capture  of  Padua  from  Carraras  in 
1405.  Returning  to  the  spot  from  which 
we  entered  the  library  is  a  door  on  the  left 
which  opens  into  the  Archoeological  Mu- 
seum: the  first  room  contains  many  an- 
cient marbles,  such  as  Esculapius  at  the 
baths  of  Abano,  etc.  Next  to  this  hall  is 
the  Camera  degli  Scarlati,  where  were  kept 
the  scarlet  robes  of  the  Maggiore  Consiglio : 
the  chimney-piece,  which  was  executed  in 
1490  for  Doge  Barberigo,  is  very  attractive. 
The  Doge  Loredan,  at  the  Virgin's  feet,  is 
placed  over  the  door. 

8ala  delli  ScudOj  deriving  its  name  from 
the  Doge's  coat  of  arms  being  placed  here 
at  the  time  of  the  election :  maps  drawn 
by  the  great  geographer  Bamusio,  in  the 
16th  century,  are  placed  upon  the  walls ; 
the  Mappe  Monde  of  Frate  Mauro,  a  monk 
of  the  convent  of  St  Michael,  is  now  among 
the  collection:  it  was  composed  for  Al- 
phonso  v.,  king  of  Portugal.  Another  cu- 
riosity is  the  Turkish  map,  in  the  form  of 
a  heart,  by  Hadji  Mahomed  in  1659 ;  also 
the  block  which  it  was  struck  from,  cap- 
tured by  the  Venetians  in  a  galley  in  which 
it  was  found.  At  the  entrance  of  the  Sala 
della  Bussola,  the  anteroom  of  the  Council 
of  Ten,  is  the  Lion's  Mouth,  celebrated  for 
being  the  receptacle  of  the  "secret  denun- 
ciations." 
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The  Chcq)ely  which  was  merely  used  as  a 
private  oratorj',  is  noted  for  little  besides 
the  altar  and  a  Madonna  and  Child :  the 
only  fresco  painting  remaining  in  Venice 
is  by  Titian,  and  placed  in  the  stairway  of 
this  chapel.  Sola  del  Corregio,  in  which 
foreign  embassadors  were  received  by  the 
Doge  and  his  privy  council.  A  nte  Collegia^ 
containing  four  of  Tintoretto's  best  paint- 
ings— ^the  Forge  of  Vulcan,  Mercury  and 
the  Graces,  Ariadne  crowned  by  Venus, 
Pallas  driving  away  Mars. 

Sotta  Piomboj  formerly  used  as  prisons, 
in  which  Jacopa  Casanova  was  confined  in 
1775.  Gloomy  and  intricate  passages  lead 
you  to  the  Pozzi,  or  dark  cells,  a  descrip- 
tion of  which  is  given  in  the  notes  to  the 
fourth  canto  of  Childe  Harold.  The  canal 
called  the  IHo  del  Palazzo  separates  the  du- 
cal palace  from  the  public  prisons,  which 
were  built  in  1587,  by  Antonio  du  Ponte : 
more  than  400  prisoners  can  be  accommo* 
dated  in  these  buildings. 

Ponte  da  Suspira,  or  "  Bridge  of  Sighs," 
immortalized  by  Byron  in  the  fourth  canto 
of  Childe  Harold : 

**  I  stood  in  Venice,  on  the  Bridge  of  Sighs ; 
A  palace  and  a  prison  on  each  hand : 
I  saw  from  out  the  waves  her  structures  rise, 
As  from  the  stroke  of  the  enchanter's  wand : 
A  thousand  years  their  cloudy  wings  expand 
Around  me,  and  a  dying  glory  smiles 
O'er  the  far  times,  when  many  a  subject  land 
Look'd  to  the  winged  lion's  marble  piles, 
Where  Venice  sate  in  state,  throned  on  her  hun- 
dred isles." 

Criminals  were  conveyed  across  this  bridge 
to  hear  their  sentence,  and  from  there  led 
to  their  execution ;  from  this  it  derives  its 
melancholy  but  appropriate  name. 

The  fifth  bridge  which  crosses  the  canal 
conducts  you  to  the  Arsenal.  It  opens 
upon  the  port  near  to  St.  Mark's,  and  occu- 
pies an  island  nearly  three  miles  in  circum- 
ference ;  it  is  defended  by  lofty  walls.  In 
front  of  the  entrance,  which  is  guarded  by 
two  towers,  are  four  lions  brought  from  the 
Piraeus — ^the  winged  lion  still  frowns  defi- 
ance over  the  gateway.  Among  the  many 
fine  establishments  belonging  to  the  Arse- 
nal is  the  Rope-house,  1000  feet  in  length. 
Placed  in  the  Armory  is  a  beautiful  monu- 
ment representing  Fame  crowning  the  Ve- 
netian admiral  Angelo  Emo,  by  Canova. 
The  Armory  contains  many  curiosities, 
such  as  helmets  and  shields  belonging  to 
Venetian  soldiers  in  the  ancient  times; 
cross-bows,  quivers  full  of  arrows  j  the  com- 
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plete  suit  of  Henry  FV.  of  France ;  spring- 
pistols,  etc.  ;  also  a  model  of  the  Bucentaur 
used  at  the  espousals  of  the  Adriatic.  The 
Tjogana  del  Marc,  located  on  the  point  of 
land  which  divides  the  Grand  Canal  from 
the  Giudecca. 

Among  the  palaces  in  Venice,  many  are 
very  attractive.  Palazzo  Foscari,  erected 
at  the  latter  part  of  the  15th  centurj',  by 
the  same  architect  as  the  Doge's  palace. 
Francis  I.  was  lodged  here  in  1574.  The 
history  of  the  Doge  Foscari  and  his  son 
must  be  familiar  to  every  one;  the  lan- 
guage of  Byron  beautifully  expresses  the 
feeling  of  the  son  while  gazing  upon  the 
land  of  his  birth  from  his  prison  window : 

"My  beautiful,  my  own, 
My  only  Venice— fftw  is  hrecUh  1    Thy  breeze, 
Thine  Adrian  sea-breeze,  how  it  fans  my  face  I 
.The  very  winds  feel  native  to  my  veins. 
And  cool  them  into  calmness !  how  unlike 
The  hot  galea  of  the  horrid  Gyclades, 
Which  howl'd  about  my  Oandiote  dungeon,  and 
Made  my  heart  sick.** 

Palazzo  Pisam  a  Poh^  in  Arabesque 
Gothic  style,  built  early  in  the  15th  cen- 
tury. The  celebrated  *  *  Family  of  Darius, ' ' 
purchased  for  £14,000,  was  in  this  palace; 
the  group  of  Icarius  and  Daedalus,  by  Ca- 
nova,  the  execution  of  which  so  rapidly 
raised  his  reputation,  is  still  here.  The  na- 
val commander,  Vittoria  Pisani,  died  in 
1380,  after  saving  the  republic  from  great 
peril  by  his  skill  and  bravery.  Palazzo 
Grimard,  now  the  post-office.  In  the  Gri- 
mani  family  were  two  doges,  Antonio  and 
Marino.  In  1595,  at  the  time  of  the  elec- 
tion of  the  latter,  his  duchess  was  inaugu- 
rated in  splendid  style,  according  to  the 
Venetian  custom ;  she  was  clothed  in  gold 
cloth,  wore  a  gold  crown,  and  was  brought 
to  the  Piazza  of  San  Marco  in  a  bucentaur, 
where  she  was  saluted  with  peals  of  artil- 
lery and  martial  music.  She  was  present- 
ed with  the  golden  rose,  blessed  by  the 
pontiff  every  year,  by  Clement  VIII. ;  it 
was  afterward  taken  from  her  by  order  of 
the  senate,  and  placed  in  the  treasury  of 
St.  Mark.  Palazzo  Manfrini  formerly  con- 
tained, with  the  exception  of  the  Academy, 
the  finest  collection  of  paintings  in  Venice ; 
the  best  of  them  were  sold  in  1856.  One 
of  its  gems  is  now  in  possession  of  James 
Banker,  New  York.  Palazzo  Moro,  on  the 
Campo  del  Carmine,  the  supposed  residence 
of  Cristoforo  More,  the  Othello  of  Shak- 
speare.    The  house  formerly  occupied  by 


Shylock  has  been  converted  into  a  govern- 
ment pawnbroker's  establishment.  Palaz- 
zo Grimani  a  S.  Maria  Formosa  is  remark- 
able for  containing  the  colossal  statue  of 
Agrippa,  which  was  formerly  in  the  Pan- 
theon at  Rome. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  palaces  of 
the  15th  century,  adorned  in  the  Eastern 
style,  is  the  Coaa  cTOro,  now  occupied  by 
Mdlle.  Taglioni.  Palazzo  dei  Polo:  here 
resided  the  celebrated  traveler  of  the  13th 
century,  Marco  Polo :  he  was  taken  prison- 
er at  Curzola  by  the  Genoese,  and  died  here 
in  1323.  Tintoretto^ s  house  was  situated  on 
the  quay  of  the  Campo  dei  Mori,  and  Ti- 
tian's opposite  the  island  of  Murano,  a  ta 
place  caUed  Berigrande. 

CHURCHES. 

SantaMaria  Ghriosa  de*  Frari^  designed 
by  Nicolo  Pisano  in  1258.  As  we  enter  to 
the  right  is  the  monument  of  Titian,  raised 
at  the  personal  expense  of  the  Emperor 
of  Austria.  Charles  V.  intended  to  have 
erected  a  tomb  over  the  remains  of  this 
great  painter,  but  it  was  left  to  the  Emper- 
or Ferdinand  I.  to  carrj'^  out  the  idea.  The 
monument  was  first  exhibited  in  1853. 
There  is  a  massive  basement,  on  which 
rises  a  canopy  decorated  in  the  Corinthian 
style,  under  which  is  a  statue  of  the  paint- 
er seated,  and  crowned  with  laurel ;  there 
are  small  statues  on  either  side,  and  on  the 
basement  four  others — one  bearing  the  in- 
scription "  Titiano  Monumentum  erectum  sit 
Ferdinandtts  T.)  1839."  Immediately  op- 
posite to  this  is  the  monument  erected  in 
1827  to  Canova ;  the  design  is  a  duplicate 
of  one  executed  by  himself  for  the  Arch- 
duchess Christina  at  Vienna :  its  beauty  is 
only  rivaled  by  the  original  design.  The 
most  conspicuous  monument  in  the  church 
is  that  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  Doge 
Giovanni  Pesaro  in  1659.  Moors  and  ne- 
groes in  black  marble,  robed  in  white,  sup- 
port it;  the  Doge  sits  in  the  centre.  Over 
a  door  of  the  church,  beyond  the  altar,  is 
a  case  supposed  to  have  contained  the  re- 
mains of  Francisco  Carmagnola,  executed 
in  1432  at  Venice :  it  is  now  believed,  how- 
ever, that  his  remains  were  carried  to  Mi- 
lan. The  tomb  of  Doge  Nicolo  Tron,  who 
died  in  1472,  is  composed  of  six  stones,  or- 
namented by  19  full-length  figures :  it  is 
70  feet  in  height  and  60  in  width.  The 
monument  of  Benedetto  Pesaro,  the  Vene- 
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tian  general,  decorates  the  door  of  the  sac- 
risty ;  in  the  sacristy  is  a  very  beautiful 
painting  by  Bellini,  of  the  Madonna  and 
three  Saints:  it  also  contains  the  Cruci- 
fixion and  Burial  of  the  Savior  in  high  re- 
lief. Over  the  Pesaro  altar,  in  the  chapel 
of  St.  Peter,  is  a  painting  by  Titian,  repre- 
senting the  Virgin  seated  in  a  lofty  posi- 
tion, surrounded  by  magnificent  architect- 
ure, with  our  Savior  in  her  arms  turning 
to  St.  Francis :  St.  Peter  with  a  book ;  be- 
neath, five  m^nbers  of  the  Pesaro  family 
are  kneeling  to  the  Virgin.  It  is  said  for 
this  work  Titian  received  102  golden  duc- 
ats. 

Church  of  Santa  Giovanni  e  Pcbolo  was 
commenced  in  1246,  and  completed  in  1390. 
It  is  330  ft.  long,  140  ft.  wide  between  the 
transept,  90  ft.  in  the  body,  and  120  ft.  high : 
the  principal  objects  of  interest  are  the 
monuments  and  paintings.  The  monu- 
ment of  the  Doge  Leonardo  Loredan  was 
erected  to  his  memory  as  a  tribute  of  es- 
teem for  the  merits  of  one  of  the  most  pru- 
dent princes  of  Venice. 

One  of  the  finest  monuments  in  Venice 
is  that  of  the  Doge  Andrea  Vendramin : 
the  style  is  dignified,  and  the  invention 
graceftiL  The  statue  of  the  Doge  upon  his 
bier  would  appear  to  represent  him  sleep- 
ing instead  of  having  passed  into  "the 
undiscovered  country  from  whose  bourn 
no  traveler  returns.'*  The  tombs  of  the 
General  Dionigi  I^aldo  and  Nicolo  Orsini, 
count  of  Pittigliano,  both  in  the  service 
of  Venice  against  the  league  of  Cambray, 
were  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  repub- 
lic. A  marble  group  representing  Vittore 
Capello  receiving  the  baton  from  Saint 
Elena.  In  the  north  transept,  the  painting 
of  St.  Peter  Martyr,  by  Titian,  is  considered 
one  of  his  finest  works,  and  ranks  next  best 
to  the  transfiguration  of  Raphael.  There 
are  also  several  paintings  by  Tintoretto: 
the  Holy  League  of  1570,  Battle  of  Lepanto, 
the  Crucifixion.  The  painting  of  Mary 
Magdalene  washing  the  feet  of  our  Savior 
is  very  attractive.  In  front  of  the  church, 
on  the  Campo,  stands  the  statue  of  Barto- 
lomeo  CoUeoni,  designed  by  Andrew  Ver- 
rocchio,  who  it  is  said  died  of  grief  in  con- 
sequence of  the  mould  being  a  failure, 
and  his  inability  therefore  to  complete  the 
statue. 

Church  of  Santa  Maria  deUa  Salute^  the 
most  beautiful  in  Venice,  was  erected  as  a 
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monument  of  thanksgiving  after  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  pestilence  m  1630,  at 
which  time  about  60,000  inhabitants  died. 
Many  splendid  works  of  art  decorate  the 
interior;  Titian's  celebrated  picture  of  the 
Descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  also  the  Evan- 
gelists and  Doctors  of  the  Church,  Titian 
himself  representing  the  figure  of  St.  Mat- 
thew. Tintoretto's  Marriage  of  Cana,  and 
Pandovino's  Madonna  della  Salute,  are 
among  the  finest  specimens.  The  Oratory 
contains  the  tomb  of  Sansovini,  whose  re- 
mains were  interred  here  after  their  re- 
moval from  the  church  of  S.  Griminiano, 
where  they  had  lain  for  over  250  years. 
The  altar  is  a  magnificent  piece  of  sculp- 
turing :  it  consists  of  a  representation  o£ 
the  Virgin  and  Child;  St.  Mark  on  one 
side,  and  St.  Justinian  on  the  other ;  an 
allegorical  figure  of  Venice  kneeling  to  an 
angel  who  is  driving  away  a  figure  of  the 
plague.  On  each  side  of  the  altar  is  a  flag 
and  pacha's  tails  taken  from  the  Turks. 
There  are  also  two  old  crutches  standing 
up  on  the  right  of  the  altar :  it  is  related 
that  in  1857  an  old  woman,  known  to  have 
been  lame  for  years,  came  a  long  distance 
to  make  her  confession  in  this  church,  in 
the  midst  of  which  her  lameness  departed, 
and  she  went  on  her  way  rejoicing.  The 
court-yard  of  this  church  is  arranged  in  a 
very  ingenious  manner  for  filtering  water. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  other 
churches  which  contain  many  very  inteiw 
esting  objects  of  interest. 

Academia  deUi  Belle  Arti^  open  from  12 
to  3  every  day.  It  is  located  in  the  builds 
ing  which  was  formerly  ^he  Convent  of  la 
Carita.  The  only  portion  of  the  building 
which  is  left  to  represent  the  great  study 
spent  upon  it  by  Palladio  is  the  Tahlino^ 
or  square  hall,  now  used  as  one  of  the 
drawing-schools,  formerly  the  sacristy  of 
the  church.  In  the  Sola  deW  Assumta  is 
the  great  painting  by  Titian,  wherein  he 
has  dbplayed  his  greatest  talents  in  color- 
ing, arrangement  of  drapeiy,  illustration 
of  character)  and  magnificent  attitude,  the 
Assumption  of  the  Virgin ;  it  was  purchased 
from  the  friars  of  the  church  of  the  Frari^ 
over  the  altar  of  which  it  was  formerl}'^ 
placed.  It  is  a  powerful  effort  of  this 
great  painter,  considered  beyond  any.  of 
his  other  works. 

Titian,  or  Tiziano  ViceHi^  "was  bom  at 
Cadore,  on  the  borders  of  the  Friuli,  A.D, 
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1477.  He  studied  witlr  Sebastiano  Z  uccati, 
afterward  with  Gentii  Bellini,  and  finally 
with  Giorgione ;  he  stands  at  the  head  of 
the  Venetian  school,  and  is  acknowledged 
the  greatest  colorist  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  His  palette  was  extremely  simple ; 
the  colors  which  he  used  being  few  in 
number,  and  very  pure  and  decided  in  tint. 
His  mode  of  painting  has  never  been  un- 
derstood or  imitated ;  he  has  enchanted  the 
world  by  his  wonderful  effects,  and  made 
many  artists  throw  down  their  pencils  and 
palettes  in  perfect  desperation .  His  figures 
have  an  air  of  superb  repose,  but  in  some 
of  his  earliest  works  were  not  perfectly 
drawn.  He  was  doubtless  the  greatest 
painter  that  ever  lived;  was  also  a  fine 
landscape  painter,  and  was  one  of  the  first 
to  make  it  a  separate  art.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  laborious  of  artists,  and  continued 
to  paint  until  his  death,  which  took  place 
in  Aretino  in  1576."  In  this  saloon  are 
also  two  other  pictures  by  this  celebrated 
artiet,  the  "Visitation  of  St.  Elizabeth," 
painted  when  he  was  14,  and  the  Deposition, 
when  at  the  advanced  age  of  98 ;  the  cele- 
brated Assumption  was  painted  in  his  prime 
— so  we  are  afforded  at  the  same  moment 
the  privilege  of  beholding  his^r^f,  last,  and 
best  work.  In  the  picture  of  the  Presenta^ 
tion  in  the  adjoining  room  there  is  a  life- 
size  portrait  of  his  mother  selling  eggs. 

The  painting  of  St.  Mark  staying  the 
Tempest  is  full  of  historical  interest,  and 
considered  one  of  the  best  works  of  Gior- 
gione. A  fine  picture  by  Bellini,  repre- 
senting the  Canal  near  San  Lorenzo,  in 
which  the  Cross  was  dropped,  and  from 
which  it  was  recovered.  Our  Lord  visit- 
ing the  house  of  Levi  is  a  large  picture, 
and  the  subject  nicely  expressed  by  Paul 
Veronese.  Another  highly  interesting 
painting  is  the  Presentation  of  the  Ring  to 
the  Doge  by  the  Fisherman. 
•  Schools— thoBQ  of  San  Marco  and  San 
Jiacco  are  the  most  important.  Tintoretto 
Continued  to  paint  in  the  latter  for  17 
years ;  some  of  the  walls  are  entirely  cov- 
ered with  his  paintings.  His  greatest  work 
b  the  Crucifixion. 

Giacomo  Robust!  Tintoret  was  the  son 
of  a  dyer  (tintoretto),  from  whence  he  de- 
rived his  surname,  and  was  bom  in  Venice 
in  1612.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Titian's,  who, 
fearful  of  having  in  him  a  redoubtable 
rival,  sent  him  away.  He  studied  then 
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alone,  proposing  to  himself  to  unite  the  de- 
sign of  Michael  Angelo  with  the  coloring 
of  his  old  master.  He  always  succeeded 
in  giving  to  his  figures  a  life-like  move- 
ment. His  portrait  of  himself,  and  his 
Susanna  at  the  Bath,  are  in  the  gallery  of 
the  Louvre  at  Paris.  He  died  in  the  82d 
year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  the 
church  of  the  Madonna  dell'  Orto  in  1594. 

Museo  Correr. — ^This  collection  of  curi- 
osities will  be  found  worthy  of  a  visit. 

Theatres. — La  Fenice  is  the  principal.  It 
is  a  large  building,  capable  of  containing 
2500  persons.  There  are  several  other 
theatres,  but  nothing  very  remarkable,  the 
drama  being  in  a  verj'  low  state  in  Venice. 

Charitable  institutions  are  quite  numer- 
ous, and  do  an  immense  deal  of  good. 
There  is  one  house  in  which  700  poor  peo- 
ple are  lodged,  an  orphan  institution  for 
335  children,  hospital  to  accommodate  1000 
patients,  house  of  education  for  90  girls,  a 
foundling  hospital,  etc. 

The  Cemetery  is  situated  on  the  island 
of  Murano.  The  rich  and  poor,  nobles  and 
beggars,  are  buried  here  together.  The 
expenses  of  burial  for  the  poor  are  defray- 
ed by  government.  A  gondola  is  used  to 
convey  corpses. 

The  price  of  a  gondola  the  first  hour  is 
1  zwanziger,  14  c.  U.  S. ;  every  subsequent 
hour,  11  c.  U.  S.  There  are  upward  of 
4000  in  Venice.  "Didst  ever  see  a  gon- 
dola?" asks  Byron,  in  his  "Beppo,"  the 
strict  accuracy  of  which  supersedes  any 
other  description : 

*'  Didat  ever  see  a  gondola?  for  fear 
You  should  not,  Til  describe  it  you  exactly : 
•Tis  a  long  covered  boat,  that*s  common  here, 
Curved  at  the  prov,  built  lightly  but  compact- 

lyi 
Bowed  by  two  rowers,  each  called  a  gondolier. 
It  glides  along  the  water,  looking  blackly, 
Just  like  a  coffin  dapped  in  a  canoe, 
Where  none  can  make  out  what  you  say  or  do. 

**  And  up  and  down  the  long  canals  they  go, 
And  under  the  Rialto  shoot  away, 
By  night  and  day,  all  paces,  swift  or  slow ; 
And  round  the  theatres,  a  sable  throng, 
They  wait  in  their  dusk  livery  of  woe ; 
But  not  to  them  do  woeful  things  belong. 
For  sometimes  they  contain  a  deal  of  fun, 
Iiike  mourning  coaches  when  the  funeral's 
done." 

Speaking  of  the  Carnivals  at  Venice,  the 
same  author,  in  the  same  work,  says : 
*«  "Tis  known,  at  least  it  should  be,  that  through- 
out 
All  countries  of  the  Catholic  persuasion, 
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Some'  weekB  befbre  Shrove  Tuesday  comes 

about. 
The  people  take  their  fill  of  recreation^ 
And  buy  repentance  ere  they  grow  devout, 
However  high  their  rank  or  low  their  station, 
With  fiddling,  feasting,  dancing,  drinking, 

masking, 
And  other  things  which  may  be  had  for  ask- 
ing. 

^^  This  feast  is  named  the  Carnival,  which,  being 
Interpreted,  implies  ^  farewell  to  flesh  :* 
So  called  because,  the  name  and  thing  agree- 
Through  Lent  they  live  on  fish,  both  salt  and 

fresh; 
But  why  they  usher  I>ent  with  so  much  glee  in, 
Is  more  than  I  can  tell,  although  I  guess 
*T!3  as  we  take  a  glass  with  friends  at  parting, 
In  the  stage-coach  or  packet,  just  at  starting. 

^^  Of  all  the  places  where  the  Carnival 
Was  most  facetious  in  the  days  of  yore, 
For  dance,  and  song,  and  serenade,  and  ball. 
And  mask,  and  mime,  and  mystery,  and  more 
Than  I  have  time  to  tell  now,  or  at  all, 
Venice  the  bell  from  every  city  bore ; 
And  at  the  moment  when  I  fix  my  story, 
That  sea-bom  city  was  in  all  her  glory. 

"  They've  pretty  feces  yet,  these  same  Venetians; 
Black  eyes,  arched  brows,  and  sweet  expres- 
sions still, 
Such  as  of  old  were  copied  tram  the  Grecians 
In  ancient  arts,  by  moderns  mimick'd  ill ; 
And  like  so  many  Venuses  of  Titian's 
(The  best's  at  Florence— see  it  if  you  wUl), 
They  look  when  leaning  o'er  the  balcony, 
Or  stepp'd  from  out  a  picture  by  Giorgione. 

*^  Shakspeare  described  the  sex  in  Diesdemona 
As  very  fair,  but  yet  suspect  in  fame ; 
And  to  this  day,  from  Venice  to  Verona, 
Such  matters  may  be  probably  the  same. 
Except  that   since   those   times  was  never 

known  a 
Husband  whom  mere  suspicion  could  inflame 
To  suffocate  a  wife  no  more  than  twenty, 
Because  she  had  a  *  cavalier  servente.' 

Venice  is  not  without  her  streets ;  there 
is  access  by  land  to  every  house:  thou- 
sands of  little  alleys,  not  five  feet  wide 
some  of  them,  and  innumerable  bridges, 
80  that  tiie  great  mass  of  people  go  about 
their  business,  as  in  other  towns,  through 
the  streets.  Gondolas  are  but  the  equiva- 
lent of  hackney-coaches  in  other  cities. 

"  Murray's  Hand-book,"  good  authority 
on  almost  all  such  subjects,  says,  "  Take  a 
gondolier ;  he  will  serve  in  the  place  of  a 
vaJetde  place"  It  is  a  great  mistake.  In 
the  first  place,  they  have  not  got  the  histor- 
ical and  local  information ;  in  the  secoSd, 
they  speak  neither  English,  French,  nor 
such  Italian  as  one  can  understand.  The 
most  the  author  ever  heard  one  of  this  fra- 
ternity say  would  be,  in  passing  through 
the  Grand  Canal,  "  Palazzo  Cavelli,"  "Pa- 
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lazzo  Foscari,"  etc.  An  honest  vcdet  de 
plaoe  will  save  you  much  here  in  the  way 
of  fees,  which  are  very  numerous,  but  smaU. 
A  very  good  and  intelligent  guide  will  be 
found  in  James  Fassetta,  who  speaks  En- 
glish, French,  German,  and  Spanish.  He 
may  be  seen  at  Hotel  Danaeli,  on  the  Grand 
Canal. 

PADUA. 

Prom  Venice  to  Padua,  distance  23  mUes. 
Fare,  first  class,  81  c.  U.  S. ;  time,  1  hour 
20  minutes.  Hotels,  Aquila  d'Oro,  La 
Stella  d'Oro,  Population  60,000.  Padua 
is  the  most  ancient  city  of  the  north  of  Ita- 
ly. It  abounds  in  tradition,  and  its  foun- 
dation was  ascribed  to  Antenor,  after  the 
siege  of  Troy.  It  was  taken  by  Alaric, 
Attila,  and  the  Lombards,  but  restored  b}' 
Charlemagne  to  its  former  grandeur,  and 
under  his  successors  it  became  flourishing 
and  independent.  It  came  into  posses- 
sion of  the  Carrara  &mily  in  1318,  and  was 
united  to  the  Venetian  territory  in  1405.  It 
is  a  bishop's  see,  and  the  seat  of  the  supe- 
rior judicial  courts.  The  appearance  of 
the  city  is  very  singular :  large  portions 
of  irregular  unoccupied  ground,  situated 
on  the  outskirts,  adds  to  its  peculiarity. 
The  houses  are  supported  by  rows  of  point- 
ed arches :  the  city  is  of  a  triangular  form, 
surrounded  with,  walls  and  intersected  by 
canals.  It  has  a  low,  marshy  situation,  at 
the  terminus  of  the  Canal  of  Monselici,  be- 
tween the  Brenta  and  Bacchiglione.  Trav- 
elers are  generally  much  disappointed  in 
the  appearance  of  this  city,  it  being  very 
damp  and  exceedingly  gloomy :  the  streets 
are  narrow,  unclean,  and  very  monotonous ; 
they  are  bordered  by  arcades,  and  have  no 
leading  thoroughfares. 

Padua  contains  nearly  100  churches, 
which  are  the  principal  buildings  in  the 
city. 

The  Duomo  was  nearly  two  centuries  in 
progress  of  building,  and  was  not  completed 
until  1755:  it  contains  some  monuments 
of  interest,  also  a  few  paintings,  and  quite 
a  number  of  firescoes. 

Church  of  San  Giustina:  the  first  build- 
ing was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in 
1117 ;  it  was  rebuilt  in  the  18th  century ; 
the  present  structure  was  commenced  and 
finished  in  the  16th  century.  All  that  is 
left  of  the  ancient  edifice  is  represented  in 
the  two  lions  which  stand  in  front  of  the 
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present  building.  It  poBsesses  a  precious 
relic  in  a  fine  painting  by  Paul  Veronese. 
It  is  said  the  bones  of  3000  saints  are  here 
deposited. 

The  Church  ofSanf  Antonio  is  singular- 
ly constructed,  somewhat  in  the  Oriental 
style :  it  has  eight  cupolas.  It  was  erect- 
ed in  1231  by  the  citizens  of  Padua,  just 
after  the  death  and  in  honor  of  their  patron 
saint.  The  interior  of  this  church  is  very 
elaborately  decorated;  the  exterior  is  by 
no  means  attractive,  with  the  exception  of 
the  towers.  The  Chapel  of  the  saint-  is 
adorned  with  a  curious  series  of  sculptures : 
it  is  illuminated  day  and  night  by  silver 
candlesticks,  golden  lamps,  and  candela^ 
bras  supported  by  angels.  The  shrine  in 
the  centre  of  the  chapel  has  been  made 
truly  magnificent  by  its  ornaments  in  gold 
and  marble.  The  singular  chapel  of  the 
Madonna  Mora  contains  an  attractive  sar- 
cophagus of  the  Obice  family ;  also  an  urn 
which  belonged  to  Fulgosa,  a  celebrated 
counselor  of  the  14th  century.  In  the 
chapel  of  St.  Felix  are  some  very  ancient 
frescoes,  impressive,  but  much  injured  by 
restoration.  The  Predtytery  is  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  church  by  very  ele- 
gant screens  and  balustrades  made  of  mar- 
ble :  this  contains  the  great  bronze  cruci- 
fix, and  Deposition  in  gilt  and  terrarcotta, 
by  Donatello ;  also  his  group  of  the  Madon- 
na and  Saints  in  bronze.  Church  of  the 
Eremitam  is  quite  simple,  but  ornamented 
in  a  pleasing  manner;  some  of  the  frescoes 
are  uncommonly  fine.  An  allegorical  pic- 
ture of  Mercury,  Mars,  and  Venus  is  very 
singular;  so  also  is  that  of  Earth  placed 
between  Industry  and  Idleness. 

Of  the  Tombs  we  may  mention  particu- 
larly that  of  the  fifth  loixl  of  Padua,  Jacopo 
di  Carrara ;  also  that  of  Ubertino  Carrara. 
These  are  about  the  only  memorial^  left  to 
the  Princes  of  Padua.  The  history  of  the 
total  extinction  of  this  family  is  really 
quite  sad.  Francesco  di  Carrara  and  his 
two  sons  were  strangled  in  the  dungeons 
in  St.  Mark  after  having  surrendered  Padua 
to  the  Venetians.  The  monument  to  Ben- 
avides,  the  celebrated  lawyer,  is  very  fine, 
and  remarkable  from  having  been  erected 
under  his  own  supervision:  he  employed 
great  genius  both  in  the  sculpturing  and 
architecture.  Students  from  the  Univers- 
ity attend  service  here  on  Sundays  and 
holidays ;  they  are  also  interred  here  after 


death.  The  Sacristy  contains  two  very 
handsome  and  interesting  monuments  — 
one,  by  Canova,  erected  to  William,  prince 
of  Orange ;  the  other,  a  verj'  singular  one 
of  red  marble,  to  the  memory  of  Paulus  de 
Venetiis. 

The  Arena,  supposed  to  have  been  a  So- 
man amphitheatre ;  in  portions  of  it  the 
Roman  masonry  is  still  visible.  It  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Scrovigno  family,  a 
member  of  which  altered  it  into  a  castle, 
and  also  erected  the  chapel  of  Sta,  Maria 
deW  Annunciato  for  private  worship.  Gi- 
otto, who  was  young  then,  and  was  work- 
ing in  Padua,  was  employed  in  decorating 
the  building ;  he  also  designed  the  build- 
ing, which  accounts  for  the  unity  in  the 
architecture  and  decorations ;  the  beauties 
and  character  of  his  style  were  nevermore 
forcibly  illustrated  than  in  this  original 
and  perfect  production.  While  at  work  on 
this,  he  had  a  pleasing  companion  in  the 
person  of  Dante,  who  at  that  time  lodged 
with  him. 

The  chapel  is  a  perfect  gem  of  the  art- 
ist's beauty  and  skill  in  ornamental  de- 
sign ;  his  frescoes  also  are  worthy  of  most 
particular  observation.  Those  persons  who 
have  a  taste  for  this  art  will  perceive  with 
what  exquisite  simplicity,  and  yet  with 
how  much  dignity  he  portrays  his  subjects, 
which  are  mostly  taken  from  sacred  his- 
tory ;  he  has  here  combined  pathetic  ex- 
pression with  ease  and  beauty.  The  De- 
position from  the  Cross  is  considered  his 
finest  painting.  Giotto  was  the  son  of  a 
shepherd,  and  was  bom  at  Vespignano, 
near  Florence,  in  1276.  He  became  the 
pupil  of  Cimabue,  and  soon  surpassed  his 
master  in  the  blending  of  his  tints  and  the 
symmetry  and  correctness  of  his  design. 
Many  of  his  works  possess  great  positive 
merit,  irrespective  of  the  early  age  in  which 
they  were  produced.  He  painted  portraits 
as  well  as  sacred  compositions;  among 
others,  one  of  Dante,  in  the  chapel  of  the 
podesta  at  Florence,  which,  after  having 
been  covered  with  whitewash  for  two  cen- 
turies, was  brought  to  light.  He  died  in 
1836. 

The  University  of  Padua  was  quite  cele- 
brated in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries ;  it 
was  not  only  patronized  by  an  immense 
number  of  students  from  all  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, but  also  by  Mohammedan  countries. 
Dante  and  Petrarch  were  among  its  pn- 
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pils ;  Harvey  received  his  degree  of  med- 
icine here  in  1602;  Evelyn  was  a  stu- 
dent in  1645 ;  Galileo  and  Goglielmi  were 
among  its  professors  of  philosophy ;  and 
Fallopias,  Morgagni,  and  others  among  its 
medical  professors.  Padua  is  one  of  the 
iive  sections  of  the  literary  union  of  Aus- 
trian Italy.  It  excelled  greatly  in  medi- 
cine, as  may  be  seen  from  the  names  of  the 
professors. 

Palazzo  of  the  University  derives  its 
name  of  II B6  from  the  inn  upon  the  site 
of  which  it  is  located.  Here  is  the  statue 
of  the  celebrated  Elena  Lucrezia  Comaro 
Piscopia:  she  was  most  accomplished; 
spoke  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  Arabic,  Span- 
ish, French,  and  Latin  languages  fluentlj* ; 
was  a  poetess,  an  excellent  musician,  well 
versed  in  mathematics  and  astronony,  and 
received  a  degree  of  medicine;  she  died 
unmarried  at  the  age  of  48. 

The  most  singular  building  is  the  Pakus- 
zo  delta  Mvmcipalita,  the  history  of  which 
is  as  remarkable  as  its  appearance.  The 
roof  is  very  high,  towering  far  above  the 
walls  of  the  edifice,  and  said  to  be  the 
largest  in  the  world  which  is  unsupported 
by  columns.  The  interior  of  thg  hall  is 
not  at  all  prepossessing,  being  dark  and 
gloomy,  and  the  walls  are  hung  with  heavy 
mysterious  paintings,  which  rather  add  to 
the  dreary  appearance.  Among  the  busts 
and  monuments  which  this  building  con- 
tains is  the  bust  of  Pietro  di  Abano,  who 
first  revived  the  art  of  medicine  in  Europe ; 
Sperone  Spenm^s  statue ;  Livy's  monument 
and  its  history,  are  all  interesting,  but 
none  as  much  so  as  the  bust  erected  to  Lu^ 
crezia  Dondi,  as  celebrated  for  her  virtues 
as  the  Roman  Lucrezia,  the  curcumstances 
of  the  death  of  whom  so  aroused  the  indig- 
nation of  the  Romans  against  the  Tarquins 
that,  with  Brutus  as  their  leader,  they  bel- 
lowed forth  revenge  for  one  who  was  the 
"  mark  and  model  of  her  time,"  and  struck 
the  blow  for  liberty.  At  one  end  of  the 
hall  is  the  Altar  of  Ttuotvency,  composed 
of  black  granite;  at  the  other  end,  the 
famous  model  of  a  horse  by  Donatello.  In 
a  suite  of  apartments  near  the  entrance  to 
this  building  are  deposited  the  series  of 
Paduan  archives.  Among  the  diplomas  is 
one  of  Henry  V.,  to  which  he  was  obliged 
to  annex  a  cross,  being  unable,  from  the 
want  of  education,  to  write  his  signature. 

The  BibUoteca  CapikHart^  claiming  Pe- 
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trarch  as  one  of  its  founders,  contians 
10,000  volumes  and  some  curious  MSS. 
The  Biblioteca  PubHca  has  100,000  printed 
volumes  and  15,000  MSS. 

Padua  has  the  most  ancient  Botanic  Gar- 
den^ in  which  are  the  oldest  exotic  trees 
and  plants  common  in  Europe.  The  ce- 
dar of  Lebanon  flourishes  very  extensive- 
ly ;  the  magnolias  are  remarkably  elegant. 

The  Astronomical  Observatory^  in  which 
many  of  the  victims  of  Eccelini  were  im- 
prisoned. The  view  from  here  is  extend-* 
ed.  and  exceedingly  fine,  combining  the 
Euganean  hills,  the  Lagoon  of  Venice,  and 
the  N.E.  Alps. 

The  Prato  ddla  Vdlle  is  the  only  puldic 
promenade.  It  is  square  and  irregular,  and 
somewhat  resembles  the  London  square, 
except  that  the  interior  is  surrounded  with 
a  circular  stream  of  water,  along  the  bor- 
ders of  which  are  statues  of  celebrated  na- 
tives of  Padua,  besides  some  celebrities  of 
other  countries. 

The  most  interesting  palace  is  the  Pa- 
lazzo Pappqfava,  belonging  to  one  of  the 
most  patriotic  noblemen  of  the  country. 
Count  Andrea  Cittadella  di  Yicodozzere. 
Of  its  curiosities,  none  are  so  attractive  as 
the  group  in  sculpture  of  Lucifer  cast  out 
from  Heaven,  carved  from  a  angle  block 
of  marble.  It  consists  of  sixty  figures. 
Twelve  years  of  the  artist's  life  were  con- 
sumed upon  it.     , 

The  ScucHa  di  8atU  Antonio  is  rich  in 
frescoes  by  Titian,  the  sulrjects  of  which 
are  most  interesting.  The  first  represents 
a  woman  that  was  killed  by  a  jealous  hus- 
band being  restored  to  life  by  St.  Antho- 
ny. In  the  fourth,  the  saint  is  causing  an 
infant  to  speak  in  defense  of  its  mother's 
innocence.  The  second  and  third  r^»e- 
sent  St.  Anthony  restoring  the  life  of  a  boy 
who  had  been  taken  fh>m  a  boiling  cal- 
dron, and  the  miraculous  joining  of  a  boy's 
foot  which  had  been  accidentally  cut  off* 

The  manufactures  of  Padua  are  woolen 
cloths,  broad  silks,  ribbons,  and  leather. 
They  also  do  a  large  trade  in  the  way  of 
garden  vegetables,  wine,  oil,  cattle,  etc. 
The  invention  of  striking  clocks  is  attrib- 
uted to  Padua.  In  the  tower  adjoining 
the  Cathedral  is  one  of  which  Dondi  was 
the  inventor,  indicating  the  hours,  days  of 
the  month,  phases  of  the  moon,  etc.  The 
descendants  of  the  family  of  Dondi  bear 
the  name  of  *^  Dondi  deU'  Orologia,"  he 
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-haying  been  snrnumed  Orologio  from  the 
celebrity  of  his  invention. 

From  June  to  August  a  fair  is  held  in 
Padua,  during  which  time  the  city  is  alive 
with  gayety;  the  theatres  are  open  also, 
the  principal  of  which  are  the  Teatro  Nu- 
ovo  and  Teairo  Diumo, 

Many  charitable  institutions  exist  here, 
such  as  civil  and  military  hospitals,  a 
^bundling  and  orphan  asylum,  etc. 

Excursions  can  be  made  easily  from  Pa- 
dua to  the  different  places  of  interest  sur- 
rounding it.  Battaglia  is  much  fi^quent- 
•  ed  on  account  of  its  baths.  There  is  quite 
a  good  hotel ;  and  from  there  you  can  pro- 
ceed to  the  baths  of  Abano,  the  retreat  of 
Petrarch,  etc. 

From  Padua  to  Vicenza,  distance  20  miles. 
Fare,  first  class,  62  c.  U.  S.  currency;  time, 
1  hour. 

Vicenza, — Principal  hotel,  Hotd  de  la 
VUU,  Population  83,000.  A  few  hours 
will  be  all  that  travelers  require  to  stay 
here,  and  they  will  find  at  the  railway  sta- 
tion a  very  good  caf6  answering  their  pur- 
pose. The  city  of  Vicenza  was  sacked  by 
Alaric  in  401,  and  pillaged  by  Attila,  the 
Lombards,  and  Frederick  IL  In  the  15th 
century  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
Venetians,  who  retained  it  until  after  the 
downfall  of  the  republic.  It  is  beautifully 
situated  on  the  Bacchiglione,  where  it  re- 
ceives the  Retrone.  It  is  one  of  the  best- 
built  cities  in  Italy.  The  different  rivers 
are  crossed  by  nine  bridges,  of  which  the 
finest  is  the  PotUe  de  San  Michekf  and  may 
be  fiivorably  contrasted  with  the  Rialto 
of  Venice.  Vicenza  is  a  bishop's  see,  the 
-  seat  of  the  council,  and  the  superior  courts 
for  the  delegates.  The  Vicentines  are 
quite  celebrated  for  the  interest  they  take 
in  manufactures;  they  consist  chiefly  of 
silks^  woolen  fabrics,  leather,  earthenware, 
'  gold  and  silver  articles,  etc.  The  mode 
of  cultivation,  tmd  the  cleanly  manner  in 
wfaieh  the  fields  are  kept,  make  quite  an 
Tknpression  upon  the  traveler.  Vicenza  is 
a  very  ancient  city,  and  is  the  birthplace 
o{  P&lladio,  the  modem  Vitruvius,  who 
was  bom  in  1518.  The  buildings  display 
'  his  skill  in  the  architecture,  and  it  may  be 
truly  said  the  city  is  "full  of  Palladio." 
'Die  accuracy  of  proportion  is  the  principal 
attraction  in  his  style  of  architecture.  The 
Vicentine  villas,  which  are  very  beautiful, 
"are  mostly  located  on  the  Monte,  a  rise  of 


ground  adjoining  the  city,  commanding  a 
rich  and  extended  view  of  the  great  plain 
of  Lombardy.  The  palaces  of  the  city  are 
exceedingly  handsome  in  design,  but  show 
that  they  have  been  much  neglected,  and 
only  half  inhabited. 

The  Duomo  is  of  but  little  interest,  con- 
taining scarcely  any  object  worthy  of  no- 
tice. Church  of  San  Lorenzo  is  built  in 
the  Gothic  style,  and  has  lately  been  re- 
stored, after  having  remained  in  a  neglect- 
ed state  for  a  long  period.  It  has  some 
fine  monuments ;  among  them  is  one  of  ^ 
Ferreti  the  hbtorian,  also  of  John  of  Schio. ' 
The  principal  tombs  are  of  Scamozzi,  with 
hb  bust,  and  the  slab-tomb  which  former- 
ly covered  the  remains  of  Giovanni  Gior- 
gio Trissino,  the  poet,  who  died  in  1550. 
Church  of  Za  Santa  Corona^  the  burial- 
place  of  Palladio.  The  different  chapels 
are  richly  decorated,  the  tombs  and  paint- 
ings very  fine.  Palladio,  after  having 
lain  here  for  a  long  time,  was  removed  to 
the  Campo  Santo.  Church  of  Sta.  Maria 
del  Monte  is  located  about  a  mile  from  the 
city,  but  is  connected  with  it  by  a  range 
of  arcades  over  700  yards  in  length,  with 
165  arches.  It  stands  on  an  elevation  of 
315  ft  above  Vicenza,  and  the  view  of  the 
surrounding  country  is  perfectly  charm- 
ing. It  was  from  the  hill  in  front  of  this 
building  in  1848  that  Vicenza  was  bom- 
barded by  the  Austrians  for  nine  success- 
ive hours.  One  of  the  most  prominent 
objects  to  be  seen  from  the  Monte  is  the 
celebrated  March  Tower,  The  Museum  in 
the  Palazzo  Chiericati  contains  some  very 
good  pictures.  In  the  large  hall  is  the 
Supper  of  St.  Gregory,  by  Paul  Veronese, 
which  was  once  very  magnificent,  but  was 
most  shamefully  abused  in  1848  by  the 
Austrian  soldiers.  Teatro  Olympico. — ^This 
is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  Palladio,  by  whom  it  was  com- 
menced, and,  after  his  death,  was  comple- 
ted by  his  son,  who  followed  his  father's 
designs  as  correctly  as  possible. 

The  two  houses  which  attract  the  most 
attention  in  the  city  are  those  of  Palladio 
and  Piffofetta.  The  Botonda  Capra^  situ- 
ated at  the  foot  of  Monte  Berico,  more  flEi- 
miliarly  known  as  Palladio' s  villa,  shared 
the  same  fate  as  the  surrounding  buildings 
in  1848.  It  was  almost  entirely  ruined, 
and  now  presents  a  dreary  appearance. 
Near  this  villa  is  the  palace  of  the  celebra- 
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ted  Triflsino  the  poet.  The  Public  Ceme- 
tery is  located  at  a  distance  of  about  half 
a  mile  beyond  the  city.  Some  of  the  mon- 
uments are  very  fine.  The  one  erected  to 
the  memory  of  Palladio  is  said  to  have 
cost  upward  of  $15,000. 

Vincent  Soamozzi,  the  most  celebrated 
architect  of  his  time,  was  a  native  of  Yi- 
cenza.  He  died  in  1616.  He  wrote  **  Ideas 
on  Universal  Architecture,"  in  10  books. 

From   Vicenza  to   Verona,  distance   31 
miles.     Fare,  first  class,  $1  06  c.  U.  S.  cnr- 
^  rency ;  time,  1  h.  90  m. 

YERONA. 

Hotel,  A  Iberffo  detie  Dw  Torre.  Popula- 
tion 58,000.  Yemoa  is  delightfully  situated 
on  the  River  Adige,  which  flows  through 
it,  and  divides  it  into  two  unequal  parts, 
forming  a  peninsula.  The  river,  being 
wide  and  rapid,  is  crossed  by  four  noble 
stone  bridges.  As  you  approach  Yerona 
it  appears  very  magnificent,  and  the  street 
through  which  you  enter  the  city  bears 
comparison  with  any  in  Europe  as  to  width. 
The  city  is  extremely  well  built,  and  is 
most  interesting ;  it  has  been,  in  its  day,  of 
great  renown  and  strength.  In  the  neigh- 
borhood Marius  fought  his  famous  battle 
against  the  Cimbri,  and  Theodoric  the 
Great  won  the  victory  over  Odoacer.  From 
this  time  to  that  of  Berengarius,  Yerona 
was  in  a  flourishing  state,  and  was  the  cap- 
ital of  the  kingdom  of  Italy;  it  afterward 
became  the  capital  of  quite  a  large  terri- 
tory, governed  successively  by  the  Scali- 
gers,  Yisconti,  etc.  In  the  13th  and  14th 
centuries  transpired  the  contentions  be- 
tween the  Capuletti  and  Montecchi  allud- 
ed to  by  Shakspeare.  Yerona  submitted 
to  the  government  of  Yenice  in  1405,  and 
continued  in  their  possession  until  the  over- 
throw of  the  Yenetian  republic  in  1798. 
It  was.  the  seat  of  Congress  in  1822.  The 
most  beautiful  workmanship  presents  itself 
in  the  fine  proportions  and  ornaments  of 
many  of  the  buildings.  There  are  five 
gates  in  the  city,  two  of  which  are  remark- 
ably fine  structures.  The  old  towers  and 
walls  still  remain.  Extensive  fortifica- 
tions have  lately  been  built  in  place  of  the 
old  ones  which  were  destroyed  by  the 
French  in  1797. 

Yerona  is  particularly  celebrated  for 
having  been  the  birthplace  of  many  dis- 
tinguished men,  some  of  whom  are  worthy 
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of  particular  mention.  The  celebrated  Ro- 
man poet  Catullus,  bom  B.C.  86 ;  he  lived 
and  died  poor,  as  many  other  poets  have 
done,  although  he  possessed  a  superior 
genius.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
30  years  old,  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  and  at 
the  height  of  hb  reputation.  He  had  a  great 
admiration  for  the  fair  sex:  in  speaking 
of  his  Lesbia,  and  how  many  kisses  would 
satisfy  him,  said  that  he  desired  as  many  as 
there  were  grains  of  sand  in  the  deserts  of 
Libya  and  stars  in  the  heavens.  Aurelius 
Macer,  a  Latin  poet  in  the  age  of  Augustus, 
acquired  considerable  fame.  CcnneliusNe- 
pos,  the  Latin  historian,  who  flourished  in 
the  time  of  Julius  Caesar:  he  left  the 
*' Lives  of  the  illustrious  Greek  and  Rod- 
man Captains"  as  a  monument  to  his  mem- 
ory: he  died  in  the  reign  of  Augustus. 
^'Caius  Secundus  Pliny  the  elder,"  one  of 
the  most  learned  of  the  ancient  Roman 
writers,  bom  A.D.  28.  His  death  was 
both  singular  and  tragical.  While  com- 
manding the  fleet  atMisenum,  he  was  sur- 
prised at  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  cloud 
of  dust  and  ashes  which  proceeded  from 
Mt.Yesuvius;  he  immediately  entbarked 
on  board  of  a  small  vessel,  and  landed  on 
the  coast,  where  he  remained  during  the 
night,  being  the  better  able  to  observe  the 
mountain,  which  appeared  to  be  one  con- 
tinual blaze.  He  was  soon  disturbed  by  a 
dreadful  earthquake,  and  the  ernptioq  of 
the  volcano  increasing,  the  fire  at  length 
made  its  approach  to  the  spot  where  the 
philosopher  was  making  his  observations; 
he  endeavored  to  fly  before  it,  but  was  un- 
able to  escape,  and  soon  fell,  suffocated  by 
the  thick  vapors  that  surrounded  him,  and 
the  insupportable  stench  of  sulphurous 
matter.  His  body  was  found  three  days 
after,  and  was  buried  by  his  nephews. 
This  event  occurred  in  the  79th  year  of 
the  Christian  era,  and  in  the  56th  year  of 
his  age.  He  composed  a  natural  hiitory 
in  37  books,  which  has  ever  been  admired 
and  esteemed  as  a  judicious  collectioa 
from  the  most  excellent  treatises  that 
were  written  before  lus  age  on  the  varinos 
productions  of  nature.  Panvinius,  a  cele- 
brated Augustine  monk,  was  bora  at  Ye- 
rona in  1529 ;  he  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  ecclesiastical  history,  and  con- 
tinued the  **  Lives  of  the  Popes,"  con^ 
menced  by  Platina,  whereby  he  acquired 
the  title  of  the  fiMJier  of  history.     Yitru- 
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vius  of  antiquity,  and  the  famous  Julius 
Caesar  Scaliger,  who  represented  himself 
as  the  eldest  son,  of  one  of  the  Scaligers, 
lords  of  Verona,  and  entitled  to  that  seigno- 
ry,  were  included  among  the  illustrious 
natives  of  this  city,  but,  it  appears,  with- 
out foundation,  for  it  is  said  Scaliger  was 
bom  at  Padua,  and  was  the  son  of  Bordoni, 
a  miniature  paints. 

There  was  one  person  who  did  more  to 
increase,  by  his  own  efforts,  the  fame  of 
the  city,  than  all  the  rest  of  its  natives. 
This  was  the  celebrated  painter  Paul  Cag- 
liari,  snmamed  Veronese  firom  having  been 
bom  in  Verona,  which  event  took  place  in 
1580.  He  was  the  son  of  a  sculptor,  and 
at  an  early  age  manifested  a  strong  desire 
to  become  a  painter.  He  was  styled  by 
the  Italians  ^^ II pittor /elice^^*  "the  happy 
painter."  Titian  and  Tintoretto  were  se- 
lected as  hb  models  of  perfection.  He 
established  himself  at  Venice,  where  he  re- 
sided until  his  death.  The  vigor  of  his 
ooloring,  the  richness  of  his  compositioti, 
and  the  power  displayed  in  his  pictures, 
met  with  general  admiration.  Scarcely  a 
church  in  Venice  is  unadorned  with  his 
works.  The  great  painting  of  the  "Mar- 
riage at  Cana"  is  not  only  considered  his 
masterpiece,  but  almost  the  triumph  of  the 
art  of  painting.  He  died  of  a  fever  at 
Venice  in  1&88,  and  had  a  tomb  and  a  stat- 
ue of  brass  ^ected  to  his  memory  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Sebastian. 

Verona  is  distinguished  as  one  of  the 
most  industrious  towns  of  Italy.  It  has 
nine  establishments  for  weaving  silk;  60 
silk-twist  factories;  large  leather,  earth- 
enware, and  soap  factories ;  also  others  for 
the  weaving  of  linen  and  woolen  fabrics. 
Its  trade  consists  chiefly  in  these  articles ; 
also  in  raw  silk,  grain,  oil,  sumach,  and 
agricultural  produce.  Two  weekly  mark- 
ets are  located  here ;  two  fairs  take  place 
annually,  and  continue  for  15  days  each. 
The  fruits  and  flowers  raised  in  Verona  are 
remarkably  fine.  The  climate  is  healthy, 
but  a  little  keen,  on  account  of  its  near  ap- 
proach to  the  Alps.  One  of  the  tremen- 
dous floods  of  the  Adige,  which  took  place 
in  the  13th  century,  is  illustrated  in  the 
frescoes  of  the  Cathedral.  In  1845  a  se- 
vere storm  occurred,  which  lasted  for  three 
days,  and  the  inhabitants  were  conveyed 
around  the  town  in  boats. 

Amphitheatre, — One  of  the  most  import- 


ant objects  of  interest  which  first  attracts 
the  attention  of  the  stranger  is  the  great 
glory  of  Verona,  its  Amphitheaire,  more 
perfectly  preserved  than  any  other  speci- 
men of  Roman  architecture :  it  presents  a 
most  imposing  sight.  It  is  one  of  the  no- 
blest existing  monuments  of  the  ancient 
Romans,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Colosseum  at  Rome,  is  the  largest  edifice 
of  its  kind.  The  interior  has  suffered  but 
little,  in  consequence  of  the  great  care 
which  has  been  bestowed  upon  it.  In 
1184  the  outer  circuit  was  very  badly  dam- 
aged by  an  earthquake.  There  were  for- 
merly 72  arches  in  the  outer  circuit,  and 
only  four  now  remain.  The  height  of  the 
building,  when  perfect,  exceeded  120  feet. 
It  is  in  the  form  of  an  ellipse ;  the  extreme 
length  of  its  diameters  to  the  outer  wall 
510  feet  and  412 ;  those  of  the  arena,  250 
and  147.  In  the  interior,  the  corridors, 
stairs,  and  benches  are  in  a  remarkable 
fitate  of  preservation.  It  formerly  had  40 
successive  tiers  of  granite  seats,  each  row 
being  1^  feet  high,  the  same  in  breadth, 
and  the  whole  number  accommodating 
25,000  persons.  We  are  without  any  au- 
thentic information  in  reference  to  the 
founders  of  this  great  work.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  built  between  the 
reigns  of  Titus  and  Trajan.  It  was  used 
for  the  exhibition  of  shows  and  sports  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  sometimes  as  an  are- 
na fbr  judicial  combats.  At  a  later  period 
a  bull-fight  in  honor  of  the  Emperor  Joseph 
II.,  then  at  Verona,  was  exhibited  here. 
In  still  more  modern  times  the  Pope  gave 
his  benediction  to  a  large  assemblage  col- 
lected within  the  Amphitheatre  as  he  was 
passing  through  the  city.  While  Verona 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  French,  they 
erected  a  wooden  theatre  in  the  arena  of 
this  time-honored  institution,  for  the  per- 
formance of  farces,  equestrian  feats,  etc., 
which  were  gotten  up  for  the  amusement 
of  the  troops. 

There  are  other  monuments  of  antiquity 
in  Verona  deserving  of  celebrity,  particu- 
larly the  ancient  double  gateway  composed 
of  marble,  built  under  Gallienus,  in  mem- 
ory of  whom  it  was  named.  Each  gate- 
way is  ornamented  by  Corinthian  pilasters. 
It  has  been  standing  1600  years. 

The  fortifications  of  the  city  are  very  re- 
markable, of  early  origin,  and  are  attrib- 
uted to  Chariemagne,  the  Scaligers,  and 
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other  natives.  Since  1849  the  modem  for- 
tifications have  been  strengthened,  and 
made  impregnable  in  every  possible  way. 
A  new  arsenal  has  been  erected,  which  will 
accommodate  a  garrison  of  20,000  men. 
Besides  the  ancient  double  gateway  al- 
ready alluded  to,  there  are  others  possess- 
ing great  beauty  of  architectural  design, 
and  interesting  specimens  of  ancient  carv- 
ing. 

Churches.— The  churches  of  Verona  are 
distinguished  for  their  magnificence.  The 
exterior  of  most  of  them  show  evidences 
of  faded  beauty  and  luxury  of  art. 

Cathedral  of  8ta,  Maria  Matrioolare  was 
erected  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  The 
modem  portions  of  it  are  very  rich  and 
beautiful— «hapels  of  the  Maffei  family  and 
St.  Agatha  particularly  so.  There  are 
many  very  peculiar  monuments  in  this 
building:  among  them  is  one  erected  in 
commemoration  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Ve- 
rona, to  whom  is  attributed  the  foundation 
of  seven  churches;  the  poet  De  Cesuris 
has  a  tomb  and  bust ;  it  is  also  the  burial- 
place  of  Pope  Lucius  III.,  who  was  driven 
from  Kome  to  Verona,  where  he  died  in 
1185.  The  paintings  of  importance  have 
nearly  all  been  removed.  Titian's  As- 
sumption has  been  replaced  here  after  a 
tour  to  Paris  and  back. 

The  Presbytery  and  Baptistery  are  adorn- 
ed with  frescoes ;  in  the  latter  is  the  font, 
30  ft.  in  circumference,  and  designed  from 
a  single  block  of  marble.  Church  of  Zan- 
zenonCy  a  curious  structure  of  the  12th  cen- 
tury: the  first  building  was  erected  on 
this  site  in  the  beginning  of  the  9th  cen- 
tury, through  the  liberality  of  Otho  II., 
who  left  a  handsome  donation  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  it  was  restored  in  1178.  The  entire 
front  is  covered  with  bas-relief^  in  stone, 
and  the  doors  in  sculpture  of  bronze ;  the 
wheel -of-fortune  window  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  features.  The  interior  of  the 
church  is  well  proportioned,  and  presents 
a  striking  appearance ;  the  plan  is  of  a 
Latin  basilica;  it  has  no  transepts;  it  is 
rich  in  curious  relics,  the  most  remarkable 
of  which  is  the  statue  of  St.  Zeno,  bishop 
of  Verona  in  362 :  he  was  by  birth  an  Afri- 
can. Among  the  other  curiosities  is  a  vase 
formed  of  a  single  block  of  red  porphyrj', 
also  a  pedestal.  The  best  painting  is  one 
by  Mantegna,  back  of  the  high  altar ;  it 
formerly  consisted  of  six  compartments, 
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but  on  its  return  from  Paris  was  reduced 
to  three.  The  Crypt  contains  many  early 
frescoes,  and  tombs  of  the  ancient  bishops 
of  Verona;  also  a  stone  sarcophagus,  in 
which  the  remains  of  St.  Zeno  were  dis- 
covered in  1839.  In  the  Cloister  is  the 
tomb  of  Giuseppe  delta  Scala^  alluded  to  by 
Dante.  The  Campanile  is  particularly  at- 
tractive, being  a  most  beautiful  structure 
of  its  peculiar  style  of  architecture.  Ad- 
joining the  church  is  the  cemetery,  con- 
taining a  singular  mausoleum. 

Church  of  Saint  Anastasia,  in  the  Gothic 
style,  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  edi- 
fices of  its  kind  in  Italy:  it  is  76  feet  in 
width,  and  over  300  in  length.  The  altars 
are  all  very  elegant;  paintings  good;  the 
buildings  are  almost  entirely  covered  with 
frescoes.  The  pavement  is  composed  of 
red,  white,  and  gray  marbles,  most  taste- 
fully arranged. 

Church  of  San  Fermo  was  founded  In 
750;  its  piers  are  massive,  and  show  but 
little  alteration ;  there  is  quite  a  good  deal 
of  ornament  about  the  church,  a  number 
of  paintings,  and  some  remarkable  monu- 
ments; two  urns  belonging  to  the  last 
iuembers  of  the  Dante  &mily ;  the  frescoes 
are  very  singular. 

Church  of  San  Giorgio  contains  a  very 
large  number  of  paintings,  statues,  etc. 
The  high  altar  is  an  exquisite  piece  of 
workmanship.  The  principal  paintings 
are  those  of  Paul  Veronese,  the  Martyr-  . 
dom  of  St.  George,  and  Farinati's  Miracle 
of  the  Loaves  and  Fishes. 

Church  of  San  Bemardin,  now  used  as  a 
military  store-house,  is  frill  of  old  tombs ; 
the  littie  circular  chapel  was  a  perfect  gem 
of  the  early  Venetian  school. 

Verona  contains  upward  of  40  churches, 
the  most  remarkable  of  which  have  been 
mentioned. 

The  Palaces  of  this  city  are  mostly  from 
the  designs  of  Sanmicheli,  and  are  consid- 
ered some  of  his  finest  specimens  of  archi- 
tecture. 

The  Palazzo  del  ConsigUo  was  built  by 
Frk  Giacondo ;  it  is  adorned  by  statues  of 
celebrated  natives,  Catullus,  Fracastorio, 
the  poet  and  physician,  also  distinguished 
as  a  mathematiciiin  and  astronomer,  Pliny 
the  younger,  and  others.  The  public  gal- 
lery belonging  to  this  palace  contains  some 
good  paintings,  although  the  best  have 
been  removed. 
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The  tombs  of  the  old  lords  of  Yerona  are 
carious  specimens  of  ancient  sculpture. 
They  have  stood  in  a  public  thoroughfare 
for  over  600  years  apparently  uninjured. 
The  tomb  of  Can  Grande  I.  forms  a  kind  of 
entrance  to  the  Church  of  Santa  M.  Antica. 
.  The  tomb  of  Can  Signorio  is  of  exquisite 
workmanship :  his  crimes  were  very  great, 
but  they  did  not  prevent  him  from  succeed- 
ing his  brother— whom  he  had  murdered — 
in  the  government. 

One  of  the  finest  collections  of  literature 
in  Italy  will  be  found  in  the  Biblioteca 
Capitohare:  unpublished  poems  by  Dante, 
a  Vurgil  of  the  8d  century,  and  other  in- 
teresting specimens  of  early  literature. 

The  Pkaza  del  Erbe^  or  vegetable  mark- 
et, was,  in  the  times  of  the  republic,  the 
forum;  from  the  tribune  criminals  received 
their  sentence.  The  fountain  in  the  cen- 
tre was  erected  by  King  Berengarios.  At 
one  end  of  the  Hazza  is  the  p^ace  of  the 
Maffei  family. 

The  TouM  Hall,  Mumo  Lapidario,  Ex- 
change^  Lyceum,  Philhcmnomc  Academy, 
and  Opera-house,  are  among  the  most  at- 
tractive and  conspicuous  buildings  of  Ve- 
rona. There  are  a  number  of  schools, 
theological  seminary,  public  libraries,  and 
galleries. 

Theatres, —  Teatro  Nuovo  and  Teairo 
VaUe, 

JuHei^s  romft.— Every  reader  of  Shak- 
speare  is  familiar  with  the  story  of  the 
Montagues  and  Capulets,  particularly  the 
portion  which  relates  to  the  faithful,  lov- 
ing Juliet,  and  the  cause  of  her  melancholy 
death.  Her  tomb  in  the  garden  of  the 
Orfanotrofio  does  but  little  justice  to  her 
memory.  The  Austrian  government  in- 
tend, however,  to  erect  a  more  suitable 
monument  to  this  £ur  heroine.  The  orig- 
inal author  of  the  story  of  La  Giulietta 
was  Luigi  da  Porta,  a  gentleman  of  Y icen- 
4sa,  who  died  in  1529.  His  novel,  how- 
ever, did  not  appear  until  1585,  being  first 
printed  at  Yenice.  It  has  been  proved  by 
a  strict  inquiry  into  the  history  of  Yerona, 
that  all  the  circumstances,  characters,  and 
truth  of  the  story  have  been  retained  by 
Shakspeare  in  the  production  of  his  play, 
which  was  written  in  1596.  Poor  Borneo 
realized  an  unhappy  termination  to  his  an- 
.  ticipated  union  with  his  lovely  J uliet.  His 
admiration  for  her  beauty  is  expressed  in 
the  following  lines : 

K2 


^^Bat  8ofk:  what  light  through  yonder  window 

"breaks? 
It  is  the  east,  and  Juliet  is  the  sim  : 
Arise,  fair  sun,  aud  kill  the  envious  mom, 
Who  is  already  sick  and  pale  with  grief 
That  thou  her  maid  art  far  more  fair  than  she. 

"  Two  of  the  fairest  stars  in  all  the  heaven, 
Having  some  business,  do  entreat  her  eyes 
To  twinkle  in  their  spheres  till  they  return. 
What  if  her  eyes  were  there,  they  in  her  head  ? 
The  brightness  of  her  cheek  would  shame  those 

stars, 
As  daylight  doth  a  lamp;  her  eye  in  heaven 
Would  through  the  airy  region  stream  so 

bright, 
That  birds  would  sing,  and  think  it  were  not 

nighf 

Several  excursions  may  be  made  in  the 
vicinity  of  Yerona,  which  will  prove  inter- 
esting to  travelers  who  remain  any  time 
in  the  city. 

Mantua. — ^A  short  excursion  from  the 
line  of  our  route  may  be  made  to  this  city. 
Distance  23  miles.  Fare  4  f.  30  cts.  Hotel, 
LaFemei.  Population  28,000.  When  gov- 
erned by  her  own  dukes,  during  her  pros- 
perity, Mantua  contained  50,000  inhabit- 
ants, and  was  an  extensive  manufacturing 
place.  It  is  a  very  ancient  city,  being 
founded,  it  is  supposed,  previous  to  Borne. 
Is  chiefly  celebrated  for  being  the  birth- 
place of  Yirgil,  or,  rather,  he  was  born  at 
Andes,  two  miles  fh)m  Mantua,  70  B.C.,  at 
which  place  a  palace  was  built  by  one  of 
the  Gonzagos,  and  from  him  received  the 
title  of  Virgiliano,  Mantua  became  a  re- 
public after  the  conquest  of  Northern  Italy 
by  Charlemagne,  and  until  the  12th  cen- 
tury continued  under  that  form  of  govern- 
ment, at  which  time  the  Gonzago  family 
became  managers  of  its  afiairs,  and  directed 
them  with  supreme  authority.  They  still 
retained  possession,  after  being  raised  to 
the  title  of  dukes,  until  1707,  when  it  was 
taken  by  the  Austrians. 

The  situation  of  the  city  is  very  singular, 
being  built  upon  two  portions  of  land,  be- 
tween which  flows  the  Biver  Mincio ;  the 
lowness  of  the  ground  makes  the  climate 
very  unhealthy.  It  is  deficient  in  natural 
beauty,  but  possesses  many  objects  of  in- 
terest in  its  ancient  buildhigs  and  works 
of  art.  It  is  surrounded  by  lakes,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  are  the  Lago  di  Mezzo^  Lago 
di  Sopra,  and  Lago  Inferiore,  A  portion 
of  these  lakes  are  natural,  and  the  other 
portions  are  formed  by  damming  up  the 
waters  of  the  river.  They  are  crossed  by 
six  stone  bridges,  which  connect  the  town 
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with  the  Borgo  di  Fortezza,  a  strong  citadel 
of  Porto  in  the  north,  and  also  with  the 
Borgo  di  Scm  Georgia,  and  is  surrounded 
by  strong  walls.  Mantua,  from  being  so 
strongly  fortified,  is  rendered  one  of  the 
bulwarks  of  Italy.  The  excursion  from 
Verona  to  Mantua  is  very  charming,  espe- 
cially as  the  sun  is  declining,  affording  the 
romantic  traveler  an  opportunity  of  enjoy- 
ing the  beauties  of  an  Italian  sky  and  sun- 
set. 

The  central  part  of  the  city  exhibits 
signs  of  commercial  activity,  but  the  out- 
skirts are  exceedingb'  quiet,  and  the  dilap- 
idated state  of  many  of  the  buildings  bear 
witness  to  the  misfortunes  which  Mantua 
has  sustained.  Its  ancient  splendor  is  still 
visible,  however,  in  many  interesting  rel- 
ics which  yet  remain.  One  of  the  most 
important  buildings  to  be  noticed  is  the 
Castello  di  Corte,  palace  of  the  Gonzago 
family,  erected  by  Francesco  Gonzago  IV., 
capitano  of  Mantua.  It  is  a  vast  struc- 
ture, with  noble  towers,  which,  however, 
are  greatly  decayed  and  battered ;  a  por- 
tion of  the  building  is  now  used  as  a  prison, 
the  other  portion  as  public  offices ;  in  these 
may  be  seen  some  ancient  frescoes  which 
are  very  rich. 

Palazzo  Imperiale, — ^This  mansion,  which 
once  boasted  of  so  much  grandeur,  is  now 
entirely  deserted ;  yet  on  every  wall  may 
be  seen  works  of  old  masters,  frescoes  of 
great  beauty  and  effect.  The  rooms  are 
nearly  000  in  number,  and  were  formerly 
fitted  up  in  the  most  gorgeous  style,  with 
Flemish  and  Mantuan  tapestry,  and  ele- 
gant furniture :  it  is  floored  with  porcelain. 
This  palace  was  built  for  the  third  sover- 
eign of  Mantua.  The  genius  of  Giulio 
Romano  is  most  advantageously  displayed 
in  the  paintings  which  adorn  the  building* 

Churches. — The  Buomo  is  said  to  have 
been  designed  by  Giulio  Romano,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  church  of  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore 
at  Rome.  It  is  richly  decorated,  but  pos- 
sesses few  paintings.  Church  of  St,  Andrea 
is  far  superior  to  the  Cathedral,  and,  in  fact, 
is  considered  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
churches  in  Italy.  Mantegna  is  buried 
here,  and  the  bust  of  him  is  a  fine  piece  of 
workmanship.  Many  of  the  monuments 
are  interesting,  having  been  erected  to 
persons  of  celebrity.  Beneath  the  high 
altar  is  the  shrine,  containing  the  blood  of 
our  Lord.   The  Campanile  it  still  standing. 
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The  Miueo  Anttquario  contains  many 
Roman  statues  and  some  Greek ;  also  sev- 
eral imperial  busts,  one  of  Virgil,  and  a 
superior  Caligula. 

The  best  part  of  Mantua  is  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Piazza  Virgiliana,  which  is  , 
a  large  square  surrounded  by  trees  and 
open  to  the  lake.  The  PorUo  di  San  Gior- 
gia,  which  crosses  the  entire  lake,  is  2500 
feet  in  length:  it  was  built  in  tiie  14th 
century.  Mantua  has  an  academy  of  fine 
arts,  a  public  library  containing  80,000 
volumes,  two  orphan  asylums,  a  lyceum,  a 
gymnasium,  a  work-house,  botanic  garden, 
and  many  other  institutions  of  science  and 
industry.  Opposite  to  the  church  of  Sta. 
Barbara  is  the  residence  of  Giulio  Romano : 
his  remains  were  interred  in  the  church 
just  mentioned. 

A  short  distance  from  Mantua  is  the  Pa^ 
lazzo  del  T;  it  is  from  the  design  of  Gndio 
Bomanoy  who  also  acted  as  sculptor,  and 
bestowed  upon  the  paintings  some  of  his 
most  exquisite  touches.  The  HaU  o/GU 
ants  is  an  immense  study,  so  varied  are  the 
figures  therein  represented. 

From  Verona  to  Milan,  distance  75  miles. 
Fare  14  lira  (a  lira  equals  17  cents  U.  S.  c), 
passing  PescMera,  Brescia,  and  Bergamo. 

Peschiera  is  a  very  strong  fortification, 
situated  on  a  small  island  connecting  the 
River  Mincio  with  Lake  Gardo ;  the  forti- 
fications were  first  erected  by  J^apoleon :  it 
was  surrendered  to  the  Piedmontese  in  1848, 
after  having  been  besieged  two  months. 
Steamers  run  regularly  from  Peschiera  to 
i2toa,  at  the  other  end  of  Lake  Gardo,  stop- 
ping at  the  different  towns  on  either  side 
of  the  lake.  Fare  4)  lira ;  time,  4  hours. 
Excursions  are  made  from  this  point  to  the 
Tyrol  and  Venetian  Lombardy. 

Logo  di  Garda. — ^This  lake  is  formed 
mostly  by  the  River  Mincio,  which  de- 
scends ttom  the  Italian  T3nrol.  The  whole 
surrounding  country  is  a  garden  of  beauty. 
Garda  is  more  extensive  than  Como  or 
Maggiore,  although  it  receives  less  water. 
Its  height  is  about  800  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  its  depth  1900  feet.  Many 
of  its  sides  are  bold  and  precipitous,  and  is 
almost  entirely  surrounded  by  mountains. 
The  lower  portion  of  it  is  12  miles  across. 
Catullus  selected  this  lovely  situation  for 
his  villa,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  visi- 
ble; he  was  singularly  attached  to  the 
spot,  and  expressed  his  admiration  for  it  in 
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stRtte  of  his  finest  rerses.  The  climate  is 
more  mild  and  agreeable  than  upon  any 
dher  of  the  Lombard  lakes.  Its  shores 
are  covered  with  villages,  and  the  land  is 
very  fertile.  The  lemon-tree  is  planted 
very  extensively,  as  well  as  the  olive.  The 
lake  abounds  in  fine  fish,  such  as  trout, 
^e,  etc. ;  also  the  sardelle  and  agove,  spe- 
cies of  the  delicious  herring  which  are 
fonmd  in  the  other  lakes.  The  waters  are 
at  times  troubled,  in  consequence  of  the 
severe  storms  which  are  very  prevalent; 
the  waves  rising  to  an  immense  height, 
owing  to  the  large  expanse  of  water.  The 
Mincio  is  the  only  outlet. 

Brescia.  —  Hotel,  Alhergo  Reaie  della 
Pesta,  Population  85,000.  Brescia  is  a 
very  ancient  city,  and  was  formerly  cele- 
brated for  the  heroism  of  its  inhabitants 
and  the  strength  of  its  fortifications.  The 
heroism  of  the  Brescians  has  not  degener- 
ated, but  the  fortifications  are  dilapidated, 
and  the  extent  to  which  the  manufactures 
of  fire-arms  was  carried  in  ancient  times 
has  decreased  very  rapidly,  caused  by  the 
opposition  of  the  Anstrians,  their  present 
rulers. 

Brescia  was  taken  by  the  French  dur- 
ing the  league  of  Cambray,  which  caused 
a  revolt,  and  resulted  in  being  retaken  by 
storm  in  1512,  on.  which  occasion  Chevalier 
Bayard  was  so  seriously  wounded.  Gas- 
tbn  de  Foix,  who  was  appointed  general 
of  Francis  I.'s  forces  while  yet  a  mere 
youth,  not  having  attained  his  twenty- 
third  year,  learned  that  the  city  of  Brescia 
had  been  delivered  over  to  the  Venetians, 
and  that  the  garrison  was  incapable  of 
longer  resistance,  hastened,  with  incredi- 
ble exertion  and  fatigue,  to  the  rescue  of 
that  place,  fought  two  battles,  achieved 
two  victories,  and,  on  arriving  before  the 
gates,  summoned  the  city  to  surrender,  be- 
ing anxious,  if  possible,  to  avoid  farither 
slaughter.  The  summons  was,  however, 
disregarded,  although  the  citizens  were  de- 
sirous that  it  should  be  complied  with. 
The  attack  commenced,  and  the  carnage 
which  ensued  was  fearful.  The  Venetians 
fought  desperately,  but  in  vain.  The  city 
was  taken,  the  garrison  and  population 
put  to  the  sword,  and  the  town  delivered 
up  to  all  the  horrors  of  pillage  and  vio- 
lence. The  brave  Bayard  fell  wounded 
by  a  pike  through  the  thigh,  which  broke 
in  the  wound,  and  was  borne  to  the  rear 


by  two  archers.  The  citizens,  women,  and 
children  harassed  the  invading  troops  by 
hurling  bricks  and  stones,  and  even  pour- 
ing boiling  water  from  the  windows  of  the 
houses ;  but  ultimately  between  7000  and 
8000  Venetians  fell  in  action,  or  were 
butchered  as  they  at^mpted  to  escape, 
while  the  loss  of  the  French  did  not  ex- 
ceed 50  men.  Unhappily,  they  no  sooner 
saw  themselves  masters  of  the  city  than 
the  most  brutal  excesses  supervened.  Mon- 
asteries and  convents  were  invaded,  pri- 
vate families  were  ruined  and  disgraced, 
and  the  gross  booty  secured  by  the  con- 
querors was  estimated  at  three  millions  of 
crowns — a  circumstance  which  ultimately 
proved  the  destruction  of  the  French  cause 
in  Italy,  numbers  of  the  individuals  thus 
suddenly  enriched  forsaking  their  posts 
and  returning  to  their  homes,  enfeebling 
the  army  of  De  Foix,  and  conducing  to 
the  fetal  termination  of  the  battle  of  Ra- 
venna. Brescia  has  produced  some  emi- 
nent men,  among  whom  was  the  historian 
Mazzuchelli,  the  mathematician  Tartaglia, 
and  Agoni. 

Churches. — The2)M(wio  Vecchio  was  built 
by  two  Lombard  dukes.  It  is  very  an- 
cient, having  been  commencedin  660  A.D., 
and  finished  in  670.  It  still  retains  some 
old  tombs  and  paintings,  which,  howev- 
er, are  not  of  the  first  class.  The  Duo- 
mo  Nuovo  is  a  modem  edifice  of  white 
marble,  completed  in  1825.  The  dome  is 
very  large,  next  in  size  to  that  of  the  Ca- 
thedral at  Florence.  In  front  of  this  builds 
ing  is  a  fountain,  with  an  allegorical  stat- 
ue of  the  city.  Church  of  St.  Afra  con- 
tains many  beautiful  frescoes  and  paint- 
ings; among  the  latter  is  Titian's  fine 
work,  "  The  Woman  taken  in  Adultery." 
There  is  also  an  excellent  portrait  of  Paul  * 
Veronese  in  the  foreground  of  his  painting 
of  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Afra.  The  church 
is  very  ancient,  and  has  been  repeatedly 
renovated.  A  temple  of  Saturn  formerly 
occupied  this  location.  Church  of  San  No- 
zaro  e  Celso  is  richly  endowed  with  paint- 
ings, for  which  it  is  principally  remarka- 
ble. Church  of  San  Giovanni  Evangelista^ 
the  oldest  church  in  Brescia;  many  of 
Moretto's  finest  productions  are  here  dis- 
played. Church  of  San  Francesco  con- 
tains a  painting  of  great  beaut}',  represent- 
ing the  Marriage  of  the  Virgin,  by  Fran- 
cesco du  Pruto  di  Caravaggio,  whose  works 
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are  very  rare.  It  was  in  this  building 
that  the  Brescians  took  the  oath  of  fidelity 
to  the  republic  of  Venice  in  1421.  Church 
of  San  Pietro  in  Oliveto  is  also  remarkable 
for  its  paintings,  containing  many  speci- 
mens of  the  Brescian  art. 

Biblioteca  QidrirAani,  founded  by  Cardi- 
nal Quirini  in  1750,  is  well  furnished  with 
ancient  MSS.  and  books ;  30,000  volumes  it 
now  contains.  A  copy  of  the  Gospels,  in 
gold  and  silver,  of  the  9th  century,  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  relics.  Its  found- 
er was  most  liberal  in  donations  of  early 
and  curious  works ;  none  more  useful  than 
the  collection  of  Cardinal  Pole. 

The  BroieUo,  or  ancient  palace  of  the  re- 
public, erected  of  brick,  of  peculiar  archi- 
tecture, was  commenced  in  the  llth  centu- 
ry and  completed  in  the  12th.  The  armo- 
rial bearings  were  almost  entirely  destroy- 
ed in  1796.  It  contained  many  ancient 
historical  objects  of  interest  and  some  ex- 
cellent paintings  previous  to  the  invasion 
of  the  French.  It  is  now  used  for  public 
offices  and  prisons.  On  a  large  circular 
window  in  the  great  court  are  some  terra^ 
cotta  ornaments  of  great  beauty. 

Pcdazzo  del  Loggia,  in  the  Piazza  Vecchio^ 
was  formerly  intended  for  the  town  hall. 
It  was  originally  as  beautiful  in  the  inte- 
rior as  in  the  exterior,  but  the  conflagnu 
tion  of  the  18th  of  January,  1575,  defaced  it 
to  a  very  great  extent  The  exterior  suf- 
fered somewhat  by  the  bombardment  of 
1849.  Many  of  Titian's  fine  paintings 
were  destroyed  at  the  time  of  the  confla^ 
gration. 

Museo  Clvico.—The  city  is  indebted  to 
one  of  its  most  distinguished  citizens,  Count 
Torsi,  for  this  building  and  its  collections. 
The  most  valuable  of  its  contents  is  a  cel- 
ebrated work  of  Raphael,  representing  our 
Savior  crowned  with  thorns,  for  which 
Count  Torsi  paid  24,000  francs.  It  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  Mosea  flEtmily  of  Pe- 
saro.  The  paintings,  busts,  etc.,  are  ad- 
mirably arranged,  and  occupy  ten  different 
rooms.  There  are  several  other  galleries 
containing  paintings  of  interest. 

The  gay  exterior  of  the  palaces  of  Bres- 
cia add  much  to  the  appearance  of  the  city, 
also  its  numerous  squares  and  fountains — 
the  latter  72  in  number.  Its  public  insti- 
tutions are  numerous,  and  very  interest- 
ing in  appearance.  Altogether,  there  is 
an  air  of  grandeur  about  the  city  that  is 
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very  impressive.  There  are  two  towers  iii 
the  city,  the  Torre  deV  Orclogia,  and  the 
Torre  della  Palata,  The  former  has  A 
large  dial,  which  marks  the  course  of  the 
sun  and  moon,  and  the  hours  are  struck 
by  two  men  of  metal. 

The  antiquities  of  Brescia  add  much  to 
its  interest.  In  1820,  while  excavations 
were  being  made,  a  fine  temple  of  white 
marble,  with  Corinthian  columns,  was  dis- 
covered, which  was  supposed  to  have  been 
dedicated  to  Hercules  in  the  year  7?.  It 
is  of  most  remarkable  architecture.  The 
masonry  is  very  magnificent.  Many  por- 
tions are  quite  perfect.  A  bronze  statue 
of  Victory  was  discovered  at  the  same  time. 
Many  of  the  relics,  such  as  Roman  inscrip- 
tions, fragments  of  architecture,  etc.,  have 
been  carefully  preserved,  and  placed  in  a 
museum  which  has  been  instituted  within 
this  edifice. 

The  Campo  Santo. — ^This  cemetery  is  kept 
in  most  excellent  order,  and  is  well  worth 
a  visit,  being  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
interesting  cemeteries  in  Italy.  It  has  a 
beautiful  chapel,  and  many  very  elegant 
monuments.  The  expense  of  burial  here 
is  very  moderate.  The  cypress  is  grown 
to  a  great  extent,  many  of  tibe  avenues  be- 
ing bordered  with  it. 

Brescia  has  five  gates — Porta  di  San 
Giovanni  leading  to  Milan,  San  Naearro  to 
Crema,  San  Aletsandro  to  Cremona,  TU" 
lunga  to  Vienna  and  Mantua,  and  Porta 
Pile  to  Val  Trompia. 

On  our  way  to  AKlan,  a  small  detour 
may  be  made  by  the  way  of  Bergamo. 

Bergamo.  —  Principal  hotel,  AJbergo  cT 
ItaJku  Population  36,000.  Bergamo  is  di- 
vided into  two  portions,  upper  and  lower, 
which  are  situated  half  a  mile  from  each 
other.  It  is  a  very  ancient  city,  having 
existed  under  the  Romans.  During  the 
French  ascendency  it  was  the  capital  of 
the  Department  of  Serio.  The  most  an- 
cient portion  of  it  has  an  elevated  situation, 
and  is  inhabited  principally  by  the  nobili- 
ty. The  streeto  are  narrow,  and  the  build- 
ings lofty  and  massive.  The  city  was 
strongly  fortified  by  the  Venetians  in  con- 
sequence of  ito  position ;  many  of  the  walls 
are  still  standing,  and,  having  been  con- 
verted into  boulevards,  afford  beaotifnl 
and  extended  views.  On  the  south  side 
of  the  town  is  a  most  interesting  walk,  ex- 
tending over  the  plains  of  Lombaidy  to  the 
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Alps  and  Apennines,  in  which  the  steeples 
of  Cremona,  Monza,  and  Milan  are  easily 
distinguished.  Bergamo  has  been  most 
useful  to  the  musical  world  in  producing 
many  good  composers,  the  principal  ones 
being  Rubini  and  Donizetti.  A  monu- 
ment has  been  erected  to  the  latter  from 
the  design  of  Vela,  the  celebrated  Swiss 
sculptor,  in  the  church  of  Sta.  Maria  Mag- 
giore.  Many  other  eminent  men  claimed 
this  as  their  native  city ;  among  them  was 
Bernardo  Tasso,  father  of  Torquato,  the 
prince  of  Italian  poets ;  the  Abb6  Serassi, 
author  of  the  Life  of  Tasso ;  and  Turabos- 
chi,  professor  of  rhetoric  at  Milan,  and  au- 
thor of  the  elaborate  and  invaluable  work 
entitled  ^'Storia  della  Letteratura  Itali- 
ana." 

Churches, — The  church  of  Sia.  Maria 
Maggiore  is  composed  of  black  and  white 
marble,  and  many  portions  of  it  exhibit 
elaborate  workmanship.  The  interior  is 
richly  decorated  with  paintings.  The  Cam- 
panile is  300  feet  high,  and  is  a  most  con- 
spicuous object.  Adjoining  this  church  is 
the  CoUeoni  Chapel:  the  principal  object 
of  interest  is  the  monument  by  Amadeo, 
erected  to  the  founder.  The  tomb  of  his 
child,  Medea  Colleoni,  is  also  remarkably 
fine.  The  Duomo:  the  most  attractive 
portion  of  this  edifice  is  its  cupola :  it  has 
an  ancient  baptistery  of  the  5th  century. 
There  are  several  other  churches,  contain- 
ing frescoes,  mosaics,  etc. 

The  Palazzo  Nuovo  is  now  occupied  by 
the  municipal  authorities;  it  has  never 
been  entirely  completed.  Palazzo  Vecchio, 
situated  opposite  to  the  above ;  in  front  of 
it  is  the  statue  of  Tasso.  Bergamo  has  a 
large  number  of  public  institutions :  a  pub- 
lic library  with  60,000  volumes ;  a  school 
founded  by  Count  Carrara,  where  gratui- 
tous instruction  may  be  received  in  music, 
painting,  and  architecture.  There  are  ex- 
tensive establishments  for  the  spinning  and 
weaving  of  silk.  An  annual  fair  is  held 
on  the  22d  of  August,  lasting  14  days ;  the 
amount  of  money  taken  in  at  this  fair  is 
said  to  be  £1,200,000. 

MILAN. 

Thirty-two  miles,  and  we  arrive  at  the 
ancient  city  of  Milan,  Pincipal  hotels, 
De  la  Ville^  Grand  Bretagne^  and  Marino, 
Population  178,000. 

Milan  is  situated  in  a  fertile  and  richly- 


cultivated  plain,  between  the  Olono  and 
Lambra,  and  is  connected  with  these  rivers 
by  the  Variglio  Grande  and  other  canals, 
79  miles  from  Turin  and  160  from  Venice. 
It  is  the  principal  city  of  N.  Italy,  nearly 
circular  in  its  formation,  and  is  surround- 
ed by  a  wall  which  was  mostly  erected  by 
the  Spaniards  in  1555.  The  space  between 
the  canal  and  wall  is  laid  out  in  gardens 
and  planted  with  fine  trees ;  the  city  prop- 
er is  about  eight  miles  in  circumference, 
and,  although  like  most  ancient  cities,  it  is 
very  irregularly  laid  out,  yet  it  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  in  Europe,  full  of  ac- 
tivity and  wealth,  has  some  noble  thor- 
oughfares, and  displays  a  number  of  fine 
buildings  kept  in  thorough  repair.  An  ad- 
vancement in  ipiprovements  of  all  kinds 
is  visible,  and  is  free  from  every  symptom 
of  a  declining  population.  It  is  a  great 
business  city,  and  monetary  transactions 
are  exceedingly  well  conducted,  and  is  ex- 
tremely advantageous  to  the  traveler  in 
point  of  obtaining  extended  letters  of  cred- 
it, etc. 

Milan  stands  at  an  elevated  height  of 
452  feet  above  the  sea.  It  was  annexed 
to  the  Roman  dominions  by  Scipio  Nasica 
191  B.C.  It  ranked  the  sixth  city  in  the 
Roman  empire  in  the  4th  century.  In 
the  12th  century  it  was  the  capital  of  a  re- 
public, and  afterward  of  a  duchy  in  the 
families  of  Sforza  and  Yisconti.  It  was 
held  by  Spain,  after  the  battle  of  Pavia, 
until  it  was  ceded  to  Austria  in  1714.  It 
was  taken  by  the  French  in  1796,  and  also 
after  the  battle  of  Marengo  in  1800.  From 
1805  until  1814  it  was  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy.  The  barracks  of  Milan 
are  ^ery  extensive :  the  largest,  Casema 
Grande,  is  900  feet  in  length  and  700  in 
width.  In  front  and  on  the  sides  is  the 
Foro  Bonaparte,  laid  out  in  elegant  walks 
planted  with  trees.  In  the  rear  is  a  large 
open  space  called  the  Piazza  d'A  r»»,  where 
the  Simplon  road  commences  by  the  Arco 
deUa  Pace.  This  arch  is  a  fine  specimen 
of  modem  architecture ;  it  is  of  marble, 
richly  adorned  with  statues,  and  was  de- 
signed by  the  Marquis  Cagnola.  Its  length 
is  78  feet,  depth  42  feet,  and  height  74; 
98  feet  to  the  top  of  the  principal  statue. 
Facing  the  city  is  a  bronze  statue  of  Peace 
in  a  car  drawn  by  six  horses. 

The  city  is  entered  by  ten  gates;  the 
richest  one,  and  the  mdst  remarkable,  is 
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the  Poria  Orientate,  Many  of  the  others 
are  interesting  from  historical  associations, 
such  as  the  Porta  Ticenese,  leading  to  Pa- 
via,  through  which  Bonaparte  passed  after 
the  battle  of  Marengo ;  and  the  Porta  JRo- 
mana,  erected  at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of 
Margaret  of  Austria,  wife  of  Philip  III.  of 
Spain.  Between  the  Porta  Tanaglia  and 
the  Porta  Vicellina  stood,  in  former  times, 
the  ducal  castle  erected  by  Galeaz2o  Yis- 
conti  II.  in  1358.  It  was  destroyed  after 
the  duke's  death,  but  rebuilt  by  Francesco 
Sforzi,  and  has  since  been  converted  into 
a  barrack,  which  has  been  greatly  strength- 
ened since  the  outbreak  of  1849.  During 
Eugene  Beauhamais'  government  a  Doric 
gateway  was  erected  of  granite,  with  a 
portico  in  the  same  style.  The  Amphi- 
theatre is  located  on  one  side  of  the  Piazza 
dArmi,  and  is  capable  of  accommodating 
30,000  spectators.  Aquatic  sports  might 
easily  tako  place  here,  the  facilities  for 
flooding  it  being  very  extensive.  Napo* 
leon  witnessed  a  regatta  here  in  1807. 

CHURCHES. 

The  Duomo. — This  magnificent  cathe- 
dral astonishes  and  enchants  the  beholder. 
Fear  not  that  you  are  expecting  more 
grandeur  and  beauty  than  you  will  realize, 
for  this  is  impossible.  It  does  occur  witib 
other  buildings,  even  with  St.  Peter*s,  but 
never  with  this  sublime  creation  of  art. 
-  *'  Its  forest  of  pinnacles,  its  wilderness  of 
tracery,  delicately  marked  against  the  gray 
sky,  the  impression  sinks  deeper  and  deep- 
er into  the  mind,  wonderful  I  wonderful !" 
What  a  head  was  that  which  gave  birth 
to  this  conception!  How  it  must  have 
glowed  as  the  great  temple  sprang  forth 
within  it,  holding  up  its  pinnacles  to  heav- 
en, and  shedding  this  sense  of  grandeur 
upon  earth.  The  style  of  architecture,  al- 
though somewhat  varied  in  consequence  of 
being  such  a  length  of  time  in  process  of 
erection,  and  the  different  ideas  of  a  large 
number  of  artists  displayed  upon  it,  is 
universally  admitted  to  be  of  exquisite 
beauty.  It  is  constructed  entirely  of  white 
marble  from  the  quarries  of  the  Gandoglia, 
beyond  Lake  Maggiore,  which  was  be- 
queathed to  the  Duomo  by  Gian  Galeazzo. 
It  is  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross ;  the  en- 
tire length  of  the  building  is  490  feet, 
breadth  180 ;  height  to  the  top  of  the  stat- 
ue 854  feet,  length  of  the  transept  284  feet, 
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height  of  the  nUve  152  feet  The  fa^^cte  ' 
presents  a  fine  general  effect ;  the  central 
tower  and  spire  is  very  beautiful.  There 
are  accommodations  for  several  thousand 
statues,  but  the  precise  number  we  are  un- 
able to  give,  not  having  had  time  to  count 
them ;  however,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
would  like  to  judge  for  themselves,  we  will 
give  the  statement  of  different  authors: 
M*Culloch  says  4600 ;  Dr.  S.  I.  Prime,  an- 
thor  of  Travels  in  Europe  and  the  East, 
affirms  that  there  are  already  7000,  and 
places  for  8000  more ;  *  *  Murray' '  says  4400, 
which  is  the  most  correct.  In  order  to  ap- 
preciate fully  the  grandeur  of  the  Duomo, 
every  person  who  can  do  so  should  ascend 
the  flight  of  160  steps  to  the  roof.  The  most 
delightful  time  for  enjoying  this  the  widest 
and  loveliest  prospect  in  Italy  is  before 
sunrise  or  after  sunset,  particularly  the  lat- 
ter, as  an  Italian  sky  at  this  hour  of  the 
day  is  surpassingly  beautiful. 

"All  its  hues, 
From  the  rich  gunset  to  the  rising  star, 
Their  musical  variety  diffase : 
And  now  they  change ;  a  paler  shadow  strewa 
Its  mantle  o'er  the  mountains;  parting  day 
Dies  like  the  dolphin,  whom  each  pang  imbues 
With  a  new  color  as  it  gasps  away, 
The  last  stiU  loveliest,  tiU— *tis  gone,  and  afi  is 
gray." 

The  interior  of  the  Cathedral  is  very  im- 
posing: **Its  double  aisles,  its  clustered 
pillars,  its  lofty  arches,  the  lustre  ci  its 
walls,  its  numberless  niches  filled  with 
marble  figures,  give  it  an  appearance  nov- 
el even  in  Italy,  and  singularly  majestic." 
The  view  is  not  in  the  least  obstructed,  al- 
though it  contains  many  clusters  of  pillars 
which  support  the  vault,  nearly  90  feet  in 
height,  but,  being  only  8  feet  in  diameter, 
scarcely  conceal  any  portion  of  the  build- 
ing from  the  eye.  The  high  altar  is  situ- 
ated, as  in  all  other  ancient  churches,  be-  . 
tween  the  clergy  and  the  congregation,  and 
immediately  before  the  choir.  In  a  sub**  . 
terraneous  chapel  beneath  the  dome  is  « 
shrine  in  which  are  inclosed  the  remains  < 
of  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  archbishop  of  Mi- 
lan in  the  16th  century.  The  five  door- 
ways were  executed  by  Mangoni  in  1548 ; 
the  two  granite  columns  on  either  side  of 
the  centre  doorway  are  composed  of  a  sin- 
gle block  of  marble,  and  were  presented  by 
St.  Charles.  The  pavement,  composed  of 
red,  blue,  and  white  mosaics,  is  arrsmged 
most  tastefully  in  different  figures;  the 
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wbole  scene  is  greatly  enlivened  by  the 
morning  sun,  which  shines  through  the 
eastern  window.  The  three  immense  win- 
dows behind  the  high  altar  are  very  im- 
posing, and  the  dark  bronzes  of  the  pulpit 
increase  the  brilliancy  of  the  background. 

Suspended  from  the  vaulting  over  the 
altar  is  a  casket  centaining  one  of  the  nails 
of  the  cross,  which  is  always  exposed  at 
the  annual  feast  of  the  *' Invention  (Jind- 
ing)  of  the  Holy  Cross,"  at  which  time  it 
'is  fUso  carried  through  the  streets  with  all 
due  solemnity,  and  followed  by  a  proces- 
sion. Among  the  other  relics  belonging 
to  the  Cathedral  is  the  towel  with  which 
Christ  washed  the  feet  of  the  disciples,  part 
of  the  purple  robe  which  he  wore,  and  some 
of  the  thorns  from  his  crown ;  a  stone  from 
the  Holy  Sepulchre;  the  rod  of  Moses; 
teeth  which  belonged  to  Daniel,  Abraham, 
John,  and  Elisha,  etc. 

This  cathedral  is  certainly  the  finest 
Gothic  edifice  in  Italy,  and,  as  a  church, 
ranks  next  to  St.  Peter's.  No  person  can 
fail  to  be  impressed  with  its  sublimity ;  and 
the  idea  suggests  itself  to  one  beholding  it 
that,  although  Nature  in  her  works  was  so 
perfectly  faultless  and  impressive,  man,  in 
his  efforts  to  compete  with  her,  was  brought 
into  very  close  alliance.  If  so  grand  at 
all  times,  how  greatly  must  that  grandeur 
be  increased  when  the  entire  building  is  il- 
luminated, as  it  was  after  the  battle  of  Ma- 
genta, and  to  celebrate  at  the  same  tune 
the  anniversary  of  the  five  days  of  March, 
1848,  when  the  Milanese  rose  and  expelled 
their  Austrian  masters  ?  After  the  entire 
city  was  illuminated,  gorgeous  rays  of 
light,  representing  the  Italian  colors,  red, 
green,  and  white,  blazed  forth  simultane- 
ously from  this  magnificent  edifice ;  spire, 
roof^  and  body  presenting  a  mysterious 
grandeur  and  sublime  beauty,  with  which 
no  one  could  fail  to  be  everlastingly  im- 
pressed. The  delicate  tuits  of  the  crim- 
som,  as  they  reflected  upon  the  white  mar- 
ble of  the  Cathedral,  were  scarcely  surpass- 
ed by  the  deeper  color  which  it  afterward 
assmmedj  and  then  so  mysteriously  changed 
into  green,  and  then  to  the  purest  white. 

Tomba  and  Mcnumemts. — These  are  very 
numerous,  but  we  shall  endeavor  to  give 
the  most  important.  Tomb  of  Giovanni 
Giacomo  de'  Medici,  uncle  of  San  Carlo 
Borromeo,  designed  by  Michael  Angelo ; 
tOBibs  of  Cardinal  Caracciolo,  governor  of 


Milan,  and  Giovanni  Andrea  Yimercati,  a 
canon  of  the  Cathedral,  are  very  striking. 
Monument  of  Marco  Carelli,  a  benefactor, 
is  quite  remarkable ;  also  the  tomb  of  Ot- 
tone  Yisconti,  archbishop  of  Milan,  is  com- 
posed of  red  Verona  marble.  Above  this 
tomb  is  a  sitting  statue  of  Pope  Pius  IV. 

Chapel  of  the  Holy  Sacrament^  or  delV  AU 
5ero,  derives  its  name  from  the  splendid 
candelabrum  which  stands  before  it,  pre- 
sented by  Giovanni  Battista  Trivulzio, 
arch-priest  of  the  Cathedral.  It  contains 
quite  a  number  of  slab  tombs,  statues,  etc. 
The  Baptistery  contains  the  ancient  font 
from  the  bath  of  the  lower  empire,  where 
baptism  was  administered  by  immersion. 
On  the  high  altar  is  the  superb  tabernacle 
of  gilt  bronze,  adorned  with  figures  of  our 
Savior  and  the  twelve  apostles,  presented 
by  Pius  IV. 

In  the  subterranean  church  under  the 
choir  services  are  performed  during  the 
winter,  it  being  more  comfortable  than  the 
one  above.  From  this  you  enter  the  chap- 
el of  San  Carlo.  It  is  lighted  by  an  open- 
ing in  the  pavement  above,  but  tapers  are 
used  to  increase  the  light,  which  is  not 
sufficiently  strong  to  allow  the  objects  to 
be  seen.  The  walls  are  covered  by  Uluf- 
trations  of  the  principal  events  in  the  life 
of  the  saint.  His  body  is  deposited  in  a 
very  elegant  shrine  of  gold  and  gilded  sil- 
ver, presented  by  PhUip  IV.  of  Spain. 
The  corpse  is  arrayed  in  splendid  robes  in 
an  inner  coffin,  and  se^n  through  panes  of 
rich  crystal,  resembling  the  finest  glass. 
The  principal  sacristy  contains  many  ob- 
jects of  interest,  especially  the  specimens 
of  jewelry,  which  are  very  elegant. 

Church  of  SU  Ambrozto,  founded  and 
dedicated  to  the  martyrs  of  SS.  Gerva- 
sius  and  Protasius,  whose  bones  were  re- 
moved here  %  St.  Ambrose  while  Bishop 
of  Milan.  The  building,  as  it  now  stands, 
was  erected  by  Archbishop  Anspertus. 
Among  the  most  interesting  relics  of  this 
church  are  the  doors,  containing  small 
panels,  which  are  a  portion  of  the  gates 
closed  by  St.  Ambrose  against  the  Emper- 
or Theodosius  after  he  slaughtered  the  in- 
habitants of  Thessalonica.  They  are  com- 
posed of  cypress,  and  are  extremely  an- 
cient in  appearance.  Beneath  the  high 
altar  are  deposited  the  remains  of  St.  Am- 
brozio,  and  of  Saints  Gervasius  and  Prota- 
sius. Over  the  altar  is  the  canopy  glitter- 
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ing  with  gold,  and  supported  by  columns 
of  porphjTy. 

One  of  the  finest  specimens  of  art  is  the 
elaborate  facing  of  the  altar.  The  front  is 
divided  into  three  compartments,  contain- 
ing smaller  tablets  composed  of  plates  of 
gold ;  the  back  and  sides  of  silver  set  with 
precious  stones,  and  richly  enameled.  It 
is  kept  closely  covered  most  of  the  time, 
^ut  is  shown  upon  the  receipt  of  a  small 
fee  by  the  sacristan.  It  was  presented  by 
Archbishop  Angilbertis  II.  in  836,  and  the 
name  of  "Volvonius,"  the  artist,  is  still 
preserved  upon  it.  In  1795  the  Revolu- 
tionary Commissioners  made  an  attempt 
to  seize  it,  for  the  purpose  of  melting  it 
down.  The  PulpU  is  a  singular  structure, 
built  upon  eight  arches ;  the  vaulting  of 
the  tribune  is  a  splendid  specimen  of  By- 
zantine art ;  it  is  covered  with  mosaic  upon 
a  ground-work  of  gold,  and  dates  back  to 
the  9th  century.  The  chair  of  St.  Am- 
brose, curiously  decorated,  stands  in  the 
centre  of  the  tribune.  The  chs^l  of  San 
Satire  contains  many  fine  mosaics,  the 
most  interesting  of  any  in  the  church. 

In  this  church  the  German  emperors 
usually  received  the  Lombard  crown.  Here 
also  is  the  brazen  serpent  fabricated  by 
Moses  in  the  wilderness.  Adjoining  this 
church  is  the  Convent  of  St.  Ambrozio,  now 
the  Military  Hospital,  It  was  formerly 
very  splendid,  and  traces  of  its  beauty  are 
still  visible.  The  interior  of  the  refectory 
is  a  fine  specimen  of  Italian  decorations  in 
fresco,  by  Calisto  da  Lodk 

Church  of  St.  Emtorzh  is  one  of  the 
most  ancient  churches  in  the  city :  it  was 
dedicated  in  the  4th  century  by  Archbish- 
op Eustorzio.  It  escaped  the  destruction 
of  Barbarossa,  and  has  been  remodeled, 
and  much  reduced  in  size.  The  monuments 
exceed  in  interest  any  in  Milan.  They  are 
placed  in  the  different  chapels.  The  most 
remarkable  are  as  follows :  One,  very  beau- 
tifully executed,  erected  to  Stefano  Brivio; 
marble  monument  to  the  son  of  Guido  To- 
relH,  Lord  of  Guastalla  in  1416 ;  tomb  of 
Stefano  Yisconti,  son  of  Matteo  Magno  (this 
is  very  ancient :  the  design  is  a  sarcopha- 
gus supported  by  eight  columns,  resting  on 
lions  of  marble);  monuments  of  Uberto 
Visconti  and  the  wife  of  Matteo  Magno; 
and  tombs  of  Gaspar  Yisconti  and  his  wife 
Agnes.  In  the  chapel  of  Pietro  Martiri  is 
a  very  beautiful  monument  erected  to  the  , 
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saint.  Here  are  also  many  fine  statues, 
and  allegorical  representations  of  the  vir- 
tues. On  the  outside  of  the  church  is  a 
pulpit,  from  which  St.  Pietro  preached  to 
the  heretics.  He  was  murdered  near  Bar- 
lassina,  and  was  canonized  by  the  Church 
of  Rome  13  years  after  his  death,  his  prin- 
ciples being  greatly  admired.  A  statue 
has  been  erected  in  the  Plaza  opposite  upon 
a  lofty  granite  column. 

Church  of  La  Madonna  di  San  Cdso  is 
one  of  the  richest  churches  in  the  city.* 
The  court  in  front  is  exceedingly  hand- 
some, and  the  facade  remarkable  for  its 
sculptures.  The  Altar  of  the  Virgin,  rich 
in  cloth  and  gold,  has  the  figure  still  pre- 
served upon  it ;  on  either  side  of  the  fine 
organ  are  statues  of  the  prophets.  The 
cupola  has  twelve  sides,  and  as  many  stat- 
ues. It  is  said  that  on  the  site  of  the  pres- 
ent edifice  St.  Ambrose  placed  a  picture 
of  the  Madonna,  who  afterward  appeared 
there  on  the  30th  of  Dec,  1483.  This  mir- 
acle drew  so  many  persons  to  the  church, 
which  was  then  a  very  small  one,  that  it 
was  deemed  judicious  to  erect  the  present 
building,  which  was  commenced  in  1491. 

Church  of  Santa  Maria  deUe  Graziay  to- 
gether with  the  Dominican  convent,  was 
founded  in  the  year  1463.  The  interior  of 
the  church  still  presents  a  grand  appear- 
ance, although  extremely  dilapidated.  The 
frescoes  and  paintings  in  the  different  chap- 
els are  good,  and  the  altar  is  beautifully 
inlaid  with  marble.  On  the  wall  of  the 
refectory  is  the  magnificent  Cenacola,  or 
"  Last  Supper,"  by  Da  Vinci ;  it  is  30  feet 
in  length  by  15  in  height.  It  has  suffered 
dreadfully  from  damp,  age,  and  violence, 
but  still  remains  the  most  celebrated  paint- 
ing in  the  world.  The  monks  cut  a  door 
through  the  wall,  cutting  away  the  feet  of 
the  principal  figure,  and  it  was  violated  to 
a  still  greater  extent  when  Napoleon  had 
possession  of  Milan,  the  monastery  being 
used  for  barracks,  and  this  room  as  a  sta- 
ble. This  painting  was  one  of  Da  Vinci's 
first  works,  upon  which  he  was  employed 
sixteen  years;  the  head  of  our  Savior, 
which  is  really  the  most  beautifully  con- 
ceived portion  of  the  entire  subject,  was 
the  only  part  which  he  felt  his  inability  to 
do  perfect  justice  to,  Raphael  and  Rubens 
having  failed  in  their  attempt ;  but  his 
success  proved  to  be  beyond  criticism  or 
comparison.    Many  a  tear  has  been  shed 
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by  travelers  while  viewing  this  lovely  yet 

'  sad  composition ;  lost  in  admiration  of  its 
magnificence,  we  sit  before  it  and  gaze 
upon  the  attractive  features  of  John  and 
Peter,  expressing  so  much  love  and  im> 
pulse,  and  turning  from  them  to  the  miser- 
able, wretched  traitor,  until  we  are  moved 
by  every  touch  of  skill  bestowed  by  so 
truthful  and  glorious  a  master.  But  few 
years  can  pass  before  it  will  be  entirely 
obliterated  from  the  view  of  those  who 

'  would  wish  to  behold  this  lovely  composi- 
tion, all  efforts  of  modern  artists  to  restore 

.  its  former  beauty  having  proved  ineffect- 
ual. 
"  Leonardo  da  Vinci  was  the  son  of  Pie- 

^  tro  da  Vinci,  a  notary.  He  was  bom  in 
the  castle  Da  Vinci,  near  Florence,  in 
.1462 ;  he  early  became  a  pupil  of  Andrea 
Verocchia,  and  attained  distinction  with 
the  first  years  of  his  manhood.  He  paint- 
ed some  time  at  Florence,  afterward  at  Mi- 
Jan.  By  the  command  of  Leo  X.  he  visit- 
ed Rome  in  his  sixty-first  year ;  there  he 
found  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo  in  the 
plenitude  of  their  powers,  and,  from  pru- 
dential reasons,  did  not  enter  the  lists  with 
them.  Upon  the  invitation  of  Francis  I. 
he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  terminated  his 
earthly  career  at  the  ripe  age  of  seventy- 
five."  "Francis  was  affectionately  at- 
tached to  his  distinguished  prot6g6,  whom 
he  had  loaded  with  honors;  and  he  no 
sooner  aFcertained  that  his  end  was  ap- 
proaching than  he  hastened  to  the  death- 
chamber.  Da  Vinci  had  just  received  the 
last  consolations  of  religion  when  he  dis- 
covered the  presence  of  the  king,  and,  de- 
spite his  exhaustion,  he  endeavored  to  rise 
in  his  bed,  in  order  to  express  his  sense  of 
the  favor  which  was  thus  shown  him ;  but 
the  effort  was  too  great,  and,  before  he  had 
uttered  more  than  a  few  sentences  express- 
ive of  his  regret  that  he  had  not  used  his 
talents  more  profitably  for  religion,  he  was 
seized  with  a  paroxysm  which  rendered 
him  speechless.  As  he  fell  back  upon  his 
pillow,  the  king  sprang  forward  and  raised 
his  head  upon  his  arm ;  and  thus,  upon  the 
bosom  of  the  young  monarch,  Leonarda  da 
Vinci  drew  his  last  breath.  The  good  ef- 
fects of  his  sojourn  at  the  French  court  did 
not,  however,  expire  with  him.  Although 
he  had  declined,  owing  to  his  advanced 
age,  to  undertake  any  new  work,  he  had 
given  public  lessons  and  lectures  which 


had  awakened  an  emulation  in  art  destined 
to  produce  the  most  beneficial  results ;  and 
the  three  famous  artists,  Censin,  Janet, 
and  Limoges,  were  alike  his  pupils. "  "  Le- 
onardo was  not  only  the  earliest  in  time 
of  the  four  great  boasts  of  modem  paint- 
ing, the  others  being  Correggio,  Raphael, 
and  Titian,  but  an  accomplished  engineer, 
architect,  poet,  musician,  and  engraver. 
The  art  of  painting  in  chiaro-oscuro  is 
said  to  owe  its  perfection  to  him.  He  did 
not  study  the  antique,  but  evolved  his 
magical  grace  of  outline,  as  well  as  his 
marvelous  conception  of  character,  from 
the  study  of  nature  and  the  clear  depths  of 
his  own  consciousness.  From  his  works 
Raphael  first  discovered  that  awakening 
of  his  own  innate  but  slumbering  percep- 
tions of  beauty,  which,  in  their  unrestrain- 
ed action,  elevated  him  to  the  empyrean 
art." 

Church  of  San  Vittore  al  Corpo',  former- 
ly the  Basilica  Porziano.  The  interior 
magnificence  of  this  church  is  noted,  and 
all  the  decorations  are  of  the  most  elabo- 
rate description.  The  location  commem- 
orates the  spot  where  the  patron  St.  Victor, 
who  was  a  soldier  in  the  army  of  Maximil- 
ian, suffered  martyrdom ;  he  was  behead- 
ed A.D.  303.  In  this  church  are  some  fine 
paintings,  sculpture,  and  monuments. 

Besides  the  churches  already  mentioned 
there  are  numerous  others  containing  ob- 
jects of  interest. 

Palazzo  dd  Corte:  this  noble  structure 
was  erected  by  the  French  upon  the  site 
of  the  old  Sforzi  palace.  It  was  one  of 
the  finest  palaces  in  Italy,  with  numerous 
spacious  apartments  decorated  with  ele- 
gant paintings,  and  some  of  the  rooms 
hung  with  Gobelin  tapestry.  But  little  of 
it  now  remains  except  the  chapel  of  San 
Gotardo,  the  steeple  of  which  is  a  singular 
specimen  of  the  architecture  of  the  14th 
century,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  finest 
in  Milan.  It  was  the  first  to  contain  a 
clock  which  strack  the  hours;  from  tljis 
circumstance  the  neighboring  street  was 
named  "Dell  Ore."  In  connection  with 
the  gilt  brass  angel  on  the  stimmit,  a  singu- 
lar story  may  be  related :  "  A  bombardier 
in  1838  being  condemned  to  die,  offered  to 
beat  down  the  head  of  the  figure  at  one  shot, 
and  being  allowed  his  trial,  he  succeeded, 
and  his  skill  purchased  his  pardon."  The 
tomb  of  Giovanni  Maria  Visconti  was  in 
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the  chapel  of  St.  Gothard,  near  the  altar, 
but  has  been  entirely  destroyed.  It  was 
while  he  was  proceeding  to  church  on  the 
16th  of  May,  1412,  that  he  was  slain.  The 
barbarous  cruelty  of  this  tyrant  is  almost 
incredible,  his  favorite  amusement  being 
to  witness  his  blood-hounds  tear  into  pieces 
the  bodies  of  human  beings. 

The  Brera  has  a  noble  collection  of 
paintings  by  most  all  the  artists  in  Italy, 
best  and  second  best,  also  many  engrav- 
ings. The  Obgervatory  belonging  to  the 
Brera  was  founded  in  1762,  tmder  the  di- 
rection of  Father  Boscovich.  Many  fine 
instruments  are  provided  here,  and  the  ob- 
servations published  annually  by  Carlinio, 
the  director.  In  the  entrance-hall  of  the 
Pinacoteca  are  many  frescoes  of  different 
Lombard  masters. 

Pinacoteca, — Paintings. — Boom  let :  Ti- 
tian— St.  Jerome  in  the  Desert.  Biibens 
— the  Institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
Agostina  Caracci — ^Woman  taken  in  Adul- 
tery. Annibale  Caracci — the  Woman  of 
Samaria  at  the  Well,  etc.  Boom  2d:  Tin- 
toretto— Holy  Cross,  with  many  Saints  and 
a  Pietk  Paul  Veronese — St.  Gregory  and 
St.  Jerome,  St.  Ambrose  and  St.  Augustine, 
and  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  also  the  Mar- 
riage of  Cana.  Boom  Qd:  Gentile  Belli- 
ni— St.  Mark  preaching  at  Alexandria  in 
Egypt.  Giovanni  Sanzio,  father  to  Ba- 
phaei—a,  fine  picture  of  the  Annunciation. 
Paul  "VOeronese — our  Savior  in  the  house 
of  Simon  the  Pharisee.  Giotto — the  Vir- 
gin and  Child  signed.  Booms  6tk  and  1th : 
Albani — Triumph  of  Love  over  Pluto. 
Guercino  —  Abraham  dismissing  Hagar, 
much  admired  by  Bj-ron.  Andrea  Mateg- 
na — a  Dead  Savior  and  two  Marys.  Ra- 
phael—  Marriage  of  the  Virgin,  one  of 
his  earliest  and  most  interesting  works. 
Booms  Sth  and  9th:  Alessandro  Turchi — 
full  length  Magdalene.  Bonifetzio — Pre- 
sentation of  the  Infant  Moses  to  Pharaoh's 
Daughter.  Sassoferrato — the  Virgin  and 
Infant  sleeping.  Booms  10th  and  llih: 
Salvator  Rosa— the  Souls  in  Purgatory. 
Leonardo  da  Vinci — the  Virgin  and  Child 
with  a  Lamb.^  Camillo  Procaccini — the 
Nativity,  with  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds. 
Gaudenzio  Ferrari — ^the  Martyrdom  of  St. 
Catharine.  Boom  12th:  Leonardo  da  Vin- 
ci—  Head  of  our  Lord  in  red  and  black 
chalk.  The  Museo  Lapidario  contains  some 
very  ancient  and  interesting  sculptures. 
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Among  them  is  the  statue  of  Kapoleon  by 
Canova ;  equestrian  statue  of  Bemabo  Vis- 
conti ;  statue  of  Gaston  de  Foix ;  monu- 
ment of  Lanino  Curzio,  the  poet. 

The  Biblioieca  Ambrosianttj  open  daily 
from  10  to  3,  except  Sundays.  It  contains 
5600  MSS.  and  100,000  printed  volumes. 
This  institution  was  founded  by  Cardinal 
Federigo  Borromeo,  archbishop  of  Milan, 
and  was  the  earliest  library  in  Europe  opea 
to  the  public.  The  MSS.  are  of  the  high- 
est, importance,  many  of  which  have  been 
brought  from  suppressed  convents :  among 
them  is  a  note-book  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci's ; 
lost  oration  of  Cicero;  translations  from 
Homer,  Josephus,  and  others ;  Livy  trans- 
lated into  English ;  a  volume  of  drawings 
by  Da  Vinci.  A  large  sum  of  money  was 
offered  for  these  works,  which  were  origi- 
nally in  12  volumes,  by  the  King  of  En- 
land  ;  it  was,  however,  refused,  and  the  vol- 
umes were  presented  to  the  library  by 
Galeazzo  Areonote ;  11  of  them,  however, 
were  removed  to  Paris  at  the  time  the 
French  occupied  Lombardy.  There  is  also 
the  correspondence  between  Cardinal  Bem- 
bo  and  Lucretia  Borgia,  with  a  lock  of  her 
hair  attached. 

The  principal  room  is  adorned  with  a 
frieze  of  portraits  of  distinguished  individ- 
uals ;  it  also  contains  busts  of  Lord  Byron', 
Thorwaldsen,  etc. 

The  GaUery  and  Muaewn  possess  a  great 
many  paintings,  statues,  drawings,  etc. 

The  Teatro  della  /Sca/a.— This  is  the 
Opera-house  of  Milan,  and  is  the  finest  in 
the  world,  surpassing  even  that  of  San 
Carlo  at  Naples.  The  interior  arrange- 
ments are  very  fine:  it  has  six  tiers  of 
boxes,  and  will  accommodate  3600  specta- 
tors; most  of  the  boxes  are  private,  and 
have  small  rooms  attached.  The  stage  is 
150  feet  deep.  Length  of  the  building 
from  the  front  of  the  centre  box  to  the  cur* 
tain  is  95  feet,  and  width  73  feet.  Milan 
has  eight  other  theatres,  two  of  which  are 
open  for  day  performances. 

OspedcUe  Grande, — This  most  excellent 
and  well-regulated  institution  -^as  found- 
ed by  Francis  Sfdrza  in  the  15th  centu- 
ry. It  is  open  to  all  nations  and  religions. 
Medicines  are  distributed  gratis  to  the  poor 
upon  receipt  of  physicians'  prescriptions. 
The  building  has  been  kept  in  a  flourish- 
ing state  through  the  liberality  of  Fran- 
cis Sforza,  his  duchess  Bianca  Maria,  and 
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ether  inhabitants.  It  will  accommodate 
2500  persons,  and  the  number  of  patients 
admitted  annually  is  22,000.  The  system 
is  very  perfect,  as  much  so  as  in  Paris. 
Sisters  of  Charity  attend  upon  the  sick; 
the  name,  disease,  and  physician's  direc- 
tions' are  recorded  over  the  head  of  each 
patient.  The  building  is  kept  clean,  well 
ventilated,  and  free  from  any  thing  that 
is  disagreeable. 

Private  Palaces. — Some  of  these  are  very 
beautiful.  Among  them  are  the  Serbel- 
Itmij  Yitti,  Marino,  and  Yisconti  palaces ; 
also  one  of  great  beauty,  the  Palazzo  Bel- 
gioioso,  formerly  the  villa  of  Napoleon, 
afterward  of  Eugene  Beauharnais. 

The  Piazza  de  Mercand  contains  some 
remains  of  old  Milan;  the  large  square 
building  in  the  centre  was  the  Palazzo  dell 
Ragione,  where  assembled,  in  earlier  times, 
the  magistrates  of  the  commonwealth  of 
Milan,  and  where,  at  a  later  date,  the  ducal 
courts  of  j  ustice  sat.  Other  buildings  of  in- 
terest surround  this  piazza ;  one  of  the  most 
curious  is  the  Loggia  degli  Ossi ;  from  the 
balcony  in  front,  the  podesta  asked  the  as- 
sent of  the  citizens  to  the  acts  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  sentences  of  criminals  were 
here  proclaimed.  The  coats  of  arms  of  the 
six  quarters  of  the  city,  and  of  the  Yiscontis- 
Sforzas,  decorate  the  front.  On  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  piazza  b  located  the  ancient 
college.  By  the  side  of  the  Loggia  is  the 
ancient  Sculo  Palatina,  in  front  of  which 
are  statues  of  St.  Augustin  and  Ansonius. 
This  is  the  business  portion  of  the  city,  and 
some  of  the  principal  streets  are  in  this  vi- 
cinity, containing  the  best  shops  in  Milan. 

Some  of  the  principal  buildings  in  Milan 
are  the  government  and  judicial  palaces. 
City  Hall,  Mint,  Custom-house,  Treasury, 
etc.  It  also  has  four  asylums,  several 
hospitals,  two  work-houses,  a  government 
loan  bank,  two  lyceums,  a  high  female 
aohool,  six  g3rmnasiums,  deaf  and  dumb 
school,  colleges  of  medicine,  a  military  geo- 
graphical institute,  many  primary  schools, 
and  various  societies  of  literature,  agricul- 
ture, etc. 

The  manufisustures  are  silks,  velvets, 
laces,  carpets,  goldsmiths'  wares,  hats, 
leather,  earthenwares,  etc. ;  an  extensive 
commerce  in  Parmesan  cheese  and  rice; 
imd,  next  to  Yenice,  it  is  the  largest  book- 
mart  in  Italy.  It  has  also  a  large  tobac- 
po  manufactory.     The  living  is  quite  rea- 


sonable, and  affords  great  facilities  tor 
study  and  amusement.  The  society  is 
good. 

From  Milan  a  very  pleasant  excursion 
can  be  made  to  Lake  Como,  Railroad  to 
the  town,  distance  28  m.  Fare,  5  f.  20  c. 
Hotel  Angelo,  Population  21,000.  Como 
was  formerly  a  town  of  some  importance. 
It  is  surrounded  by  hiUs,  and  defended  by 
double  walls.  It  has  four  gates,  one  of 
which,  leading  to  Milan,  is  a  grand  speci- 
men of  architecture.  It  is  quite  celebrated 
for  its  industry  and  trade.  In  ancient 
times  it  was  an  extensive  manufacturing 
place,  the  number  of  looms  exceeding  those 
of  L^'^ons.  The  scenery  around  Como  is 
perfectly  fascinating,  so  much  so  that  it  is 
impossible  to  study,  the  desire  being  so 
great  to  look  out  constantly  upon  its  pic- 
turesque loveliness.  The  public  buildings 
are  quite  numerous ;  there  are  12  church- 
es, a  lyceum  erected  by  the  French,  a  li- 
brary of  15,000  volumes,  two  female  semi- 
naries, an  ecclesiastical  college,  a  hospital, 
orphan  asylum,  cabinet  of  natural  history, 
botanic  garden,  etc.  A  handsome  casino 
has  been  added  Within  a  few  years.  Its 
manufactures  are  silks,  woolen  cloths,  cot- 
ton yam,  and  soap.  The  fine  climate  and 
situation  of  Como  entices  many  visitors. 
Near  the  city  is  the  Yilla  d'Este,  once  the 
residence  of  Queen  Caroline  of  England. 

The  Duomo  is  an  imposing  building,  con- 
structed of  white  marble,  of  various  styles 
of  architecture.  It  contains  some  good 
paintings,  and  many  of  the  chapels  and  al- 
tars are  exceedingly  beautiful.  In  front 
of  thb  cathedral  is  a  statue  of  Pliny  the 
younger,  who  was  a  native  of  this  place, 
and  so  frequently  wrote  from  the  borders 
of  the  lake.  The  sculpturing  on  the  exte- 
rior of  the  Duomo,  representing  the  Flight 
into  Egypt  and  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 
are  of  exquisite  workmanship. 

The  Lake  of  Como,  so  beautifully  de- 
scribed by  Rogers,  is  situated  in  the  midst 
of  hills,  surrounded  by  ancient  and  pictur- 
esque ruins.  The  views  from  every  por- 
tion of  this  lovely  sheet  of  water  constant- 
ly charm  the  eye.  Its  borders  are  covered 
with  villas,  belonging  to  people  of  wealth 
and  artists.  Bulwer  has  made  the  name 
of  Lake  Como  familiar  to  every  one  by  his 
elaborate  description  of  it  in  the  play  of 
the  Lady  of  Lyons.  The  Count  describes  to 
Pauline  his  palace  in  most  elaborate  lan- 
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gaage :  ^*  A  deep  vale,  shut  out  by  Alpine 
hills  from  the  rude  world,  near  a  clear  lake 
margined  by  fruits  of  gold  and  whispering 
myrtles ;  glassing  softest  skies,  cloudless, 
save  with  rare  and  roseate  shadows;" 
there,  "  A  palace  lifting  to  eternal  heaven 
its  marbled  walls  from  out  a  glossy  bower 
of  coolest  foliage  musical  with  birds."  So 
we  might  follow  up  the  description ;  but 
Nature  will  prove  more  lovely  and  attract- 
ive, and  those  who  visit  this  charming 
spot  will  undoubtedly  be  impressed  with 
all  the  beauties  of  scenery  which  have  in- 
spired so  many  authors. 

In  one  hour  from  Milan  we  pass  through 
the  battle-field  of  Magenta,  and  soon  arrive 
at  the  ancient  town  of  Novara,  Hotels, 
Albergo  de  tre  E^  AWergo  d* Italia,  Popu- 
lation 29,000,  Novara  is  situated  upon 
rising  ground  above  the  plain  of  Terdop- 
pia,  and  was  formerly  surrounded  by  forti- 
fications which  had  witnessed  many  an  at- 
tack, but  they  have  now  mostly  passed 
away.  Monte  Bosa  is  seen  to  great  ad- 
vantage from  this  point ;  the  plain  around 
is  highly  cultivated,  but,  owing  to  the 
marshy  soil,  the  neighborhood  is  unheal- 
thy. 

It  was  to  the  south  of  this  town,  almost 
in  its  suburbs,  that  occurred  on  the  2dd 
of  March,  1849,  the  sanguinary  action  be- 
tween the  Austrians  and  Piedmontese, 
which  terminated  in  the  defeat  of  the  lat- 
ter, and  the  abdication  of  the  brave  and 
chivalrous  Carlo  Alberto.  That  unfortu- 
nate sovereign,  pressed  by  the  democratic 
party  at  Turin,  denounced  the  armistice 
into  which  he  had  entered  in  August  of 
the  preceding  year,  after  his  imsuccessful 
campaign  of  Adige  and  the  Mincio,  and 
prepared  to  invade  the  Austrian  territory 
by  crossing  the  Ticino  on  the  21st  of  March. 
On  the  same  day  the  veteran  Radetsky  in- 
vaded the  Piedmontese  territory  by  cross- 
ing the  same  river  at  Pavia  with  a  well- 
equipped  army  of  60,000  men  in  four  di- 
visions. Without  losing  a  moment,  his 
advanced  guard  was  put  into  motion  in 
the  direction  of  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Piedmontese  army,  then  lying  between 
Novara  and  Trecate.  After  a  hard-fought 
action  at  Mortara  on  the  2l8t,  in  which 
the  Piedmontese  were  worsted,  the  Austri- 
ans advanced  upon  Novara,  where  both 
armies  were  engaged  on  the  2dd — the  Aus- 
taians  under  Badetsky,  the  Piedmontese 


commanded  by  the  Polish  general  Ch«t- 
worowski,  under  the  king  in  person.  Tlie 
site  of  the  battle  is  a  little  south  of  the 
town,  in  the  space  separating  the  Agogua 
and  Terdoppia  streams.  The  heat  of  the 
action  was  between  Olengo  and  the  chap- 
el of  La  Bicocca,  about  one  mile  south  of 
Novara,  on  the  road  to  Mortara.  The 
Piedmontese  performed  prodigies  of  valor, 
led  on  by  Carlo  Alberto  and  his  sons,  the 
Dukes  of  Savoy  (the  present  king)  and 
Genoa.  The  conflict  lasted  during  the 
whole  day,  and  at  its  close  the  Piedmoi^ 
ese  retired  through  the  town,  committing 
some  acts  of  pillage  and  disorder.  On  the 
26th  of  March  an  armistice  was  signed,  in 
which  Badetsky  showed  much  generosity 
as  a  victor,  the  whole  campaign,  from  the 
crossing  of  the  Po  at  Pavia,  having  only 
lasted  five  days. 

The  principal  buildings  of  Novara  are 
the  Cathedral,  the  Dominican  church,  the 
church  of  St.  Gaudenzio,  etc. 

The  Duomo  is  a  fine  edifice,  although 
both  exterior  and  interior  have  been  great- 
ly damaged.  The  high  altar  is  a  splendid 
piece  of  workmanship.  The  pavement, 
composed  of  black  and  white  mosaic,  was 
laid  in  the  Boman  manner  in  the  9th  ceft- 
tury.  The  figures  of  birds  in  the  medal- 
lion represent  their  subjects  in  an  interest- 
ing manner,  as  follows :  the  Pelican,  em- 
blematical of  the  love  of  our  Savior ;  the 
Phoenix,  of  the  resurrection ;  the  Stork, 
of  filial  piety,  etc.  There  are  many  other 
relics  in  this  Duomo  which  will  interest 
the  traveler.  Church  of  8an  Pielro  al  Ro- 
sario  is  celebrated  for  being  the  spot  where 
the  sentence  was  passed  upon  Frati  Dol- 
cino  in  1307.  He  and  Margaret,  the  beau- 
tiful nun,  whom  he  abducted  from  her  con- 
vent, were  burned  alive  March  2dd,  1307. 
The  Basilica  of  San  Gcatdemio  was  erect- 
ed to  commemorate  the  name  of  the  patitm 
saint  and  first  bishop  of  Novara.  One  of 
the  chapels  contains  a  superior  work  of 
Gaudenzio  Ferrari,  consisting  of  six  apart- 
ments. The  subject  is  the  Nativity,  wilb 
Madonna  and  Child,  and  saints  with  at- 
tending angel.  A  lofty  bell-tower  is  at- 
tached to  this  church,  which  is  visible  ftr 
a  long  distance,  and  forms  quite  an  at- 
tractive and  conspicuous  object. 

Novara  has  a  number  of  public  build- 
ings, many  convents,  several  hospitals  and 
colleges,   a  theatre,   and  a  government 
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b«nk.  The  manufactures  are  chiefly  silk, 
linen  fabrics,  and  leather. 

If  travelers  intend  returning  from  Italy 
via  Mt.  Cenis,  they  had  better  proceed  di- 
lect  to  Genoa  via  Alexandria.  If  there  be 
any  doubts  about  returning  that  way,  they 
had  better  proceed  from  Novara  to  Turin, 
and,  after  visiting  the  capital  of  Victor 
Emanuel,  proceed  direct  to  Genoa. 

From  Novara  to  Alexandria,  distance  41 
miles;  fare,  6 f. 60c.  Hotel,  Albergo Nuo- 
90.  Alexandria  has  a  population  of  54,000, 
and  is  the  most  remarkable  monument  of 
the  Lombard  League,  situated  between  the 
Tanaro  and  Bormida.  By  the  sovereigns 
of  the  house  of  Savoy  it  has  been  strong- 
ly fortified.  The  most  prominent  and  in- 
teresting  feature  of  the  city  is  the  citadel, 
built  in  1728.  In  the  centre  of  the  for- 
tress, which  is  immensely  large,  is  a  par- 
ish church,  extensive  armories,- and  bar- 
xacks.  The  Duomo, — Principal  work  of 
art  in  this  building  is  the  colossal  statue 
of  St.  Joseph  of  Parodi.  Of  the  palaces, 
the  finest  specimen  is  the  Palazzo  GhiUno, 
built  by  Count  Alfieri,  now  belonging  to 
the  king. 

There  are  but  few  attractions  in  Alex- 
andria. In  April  and  October  two  large 
business  fairs  are  held  here,  and  goods  are 
arranged  and  sold  in  a  kind  of  bazar  erect- 
ed for  this  purpose.  It  is  both  expensive 
and  inconvenient  to  stop  in  the  city  while 
these  fiurs  are  going  on.  Alexandria  was 
founded  in  the  12th  century.  It  has  al- 
ways been  considered  one  of  the  bulwarks 
of  Italy  on  the  side  of  France.  The  prin- 
cipal manu&ctures  are  silk,  cloth,  and  lin- 
en. Churches  are  numerous;  there  are 
also  hospitals,  a  town  house,  gymnasium, 
theatre,  public  library,  etc. 

The  battle-field  of  Marengo  lies  a  little 
east  of  the  town.  This  was  one  of  Napo- 
leon^s  hardest-fought  battles.  Abbott,  in 
his  Life  of  Napoleon,  describes  this  action : 

"  Before  daybreak  on  the  morning  of  the 
14th  of  June,  Melas,  the  Austrian  general, 
having  accumulated  40,000  men,  including 
7000  cavalry  and  200  pieces  of  cannon, 
made  an  impetuous  assault  upon  the  French, 
but  20,000  in  number,  drawn  up  upon  the 
plain  of  Marengo.  Desaix,  with  a  reserve 
of  6000  men,  was  at  such  a  distance,  near- 
ly 80  miles  from  Marengo,  that  he  could 
not  possibly  be  recalled  before  the  close 
of  the  day.    The  danger  was  frightful  that 


the  French  would  be  entu%ly  cut  to  pieces 
before  any  succor  could  arrive.  But  the 
quick  ear  of  Desaix  caught  the  sound  of 
the  heavy  cannonade  as  it  came  booming 
over  the  plain  like  distant  thunder.  He 
sprang  from  his  couch  and  Ibtened.  The 
heavy  and  uninterrupted  roar  proclaimed 
a  pitched  battle,  and  he  was  alarmed  for 
his  beloved  chief.  Immediately  he  roused 
his  troops,  and  they  started  upon  the  rush 
to  succor  their  comrades.  Napoleon  dis- 
patched courier  after  courier  to  hurry  the 
division  along,  while  his  troops  stood  firm 
through  terrific  hours  as  their  ranks  were 
plowed  by  the  murderous  discharges  of 
their  foes.  At  last  the  destruction  was  too 
awful  for  mortal  man  to  endure.  Many 
divisions  of  the  army  broke  and  fled,  cry- 
ing, ^AU  is  lost :  save  himself  who  can  /' 

**  A  scene  of  frightful  disorder  ensued. 
The  whole  plain  was  covered  with  fugi- 
tives, swept  like  an  inundation  before  the 
multitudinous  Austrians.  Napoleon  still 
held  a  few  squares  together,  who  slowly 
and  sullenly  retreated,  while  200  pieces  of 
artillery,  closely  pressing  them,  poured  in- 
cessant death  into  their  ranks.  Every  foot 
of  ground  was  left  encumbered  with  the 
dead.  It  was  now  3  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. Melas,  exhausted  with  toil,  and  as- 
sured that  he  had  gained  a  complete  victo- 
ry, left  General  Zach  to  finish  the  work. 
He  retired  to  his  head-quarters,  and  im- 
mediately dispatched  couriers  over  all  Eu- 
rope to  announce  the  great  victory  of  Ma- 
rengo. *  Melas  is  too  sanguine,'  said  an 
Austrian  veteran,  who  had  before  encoun- 
tered Napoleon  at  Areola  and  Eivoli ;  *  de- 
pend upon  it,  our  day's  work  is  not  yet 
done.  Napoleon  will  be  yet  upon  us  with 
his  reserve.'  Just  then  the  anxious  eye 
of  the  First  Consul  espied  the  solid  col- 
umns of  Desaix  entering  the  plain.  De- 
saix, plunging  his  spurs  into  his  horse, 
outstripped  all  the  rest,  and  galloped  into 
the  presence  of  Napoleon.  As  he  cast  a 
glance  over  the  wild  confusion  and  devas- 
tation of  the  field,  he  exclaimed  hurried- 
ly, *I  see  that  the  battle  is  lost.  I  sup- 
pose  I  can  do  no  more  for  you  than  to  se- 
cure your  retreat.'  *By  no  means,'  Na- 
poleon replied,  with  apparently  as  much 
composure  as  if  he  had  been  sitting  by  his 
own  fireside ;  *  the  battle,  I  trust,  is  gain- 
ed. Charge  with  your  column.  The  dis- 
ordered troops  will  rally  in  your  rear.' 
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"Like  a  rock,  Desaix,  -with  his  solid 
phalanx  of  10,000  men,  met  the  on-rolling 
billow  of  Austrian  victory.  At  the  same 
time,  Napoleon  dispatched  an  order  to  Kel- 
lerman  with  his  cavalry  to  charge  the  tri- 
umphant column  of  the  Austrians  in  flank. 
It  was  the  work  of  a  moment,  and  the 
whole  aspect  of  the  field  was  changed. 
Napoleon  rode  along  the  lines  of  those  on 
the  retreat,  exclaiming,  *My  friends,  we 
have  retreated  far  enough.  It  is  now  our 
turn  to  advance.  Recollect  that  I  am  in 
the  habit  of  sleeping  on  the  field  of  battle.' 

"  The  fugitives,  reanimated  by  the  ar- 
rival of  the  reserve,  immediately  rallied  in 
their  rear.  The  double  charge  in  front 
and  flank  was  instantly  made.  The  Aus- 
trians were  checked  and  staggered.  A 
tornado  of  bullets  from  Desaix's  division 
swept  their  ranks.  They  poured  an  an- 
swering volley  into  the  bosoms  of  the 
French.  A  bullet  pierced  the  heart  of 
Desaix,  and  he  fell,  and  alniost  immediate- 
ly expired.  His  last  words  were,  *  Tell  the 
First  Consul  that  my  only  regret  in  dying 
is  to  have  perished  before  having  done 
enough  to  live  in  the  recollection  of  pos- 
terity.' 

"  The  soldiers,  who  devotedly  loved  him, 
saw  his  fall,  and  rushed  more  madly  on  to 
avenge  his  death.  The  swollen  tide  of  up- 
roar, confusion,  and  dismay  now  turned, 
and  rolled  in  surging  billows  in  the  oppo- 
site direction.  Hardly  one  moment  now 
elapsed  before  the  Austrians,  flushed  with 
victory,  found  themselves  overwhelmed  by 
defeat.  In  the  midst  of  this  terrific  scene, 
an- aid  rode  up  to  Napoleon  and  said,  *  De- 
saix is  dead.'  But  a  moment  before  they 
were  conversing  side  by  side.  Napoleon 
pressed  his  head  convulsively  with  his 
hand,  and  exclaimed  mournfully,  *Why  is 
it  not  permitted  me  to  weep  I'  Victory  at 
such  a  price  is  dear. 

"  The  French  now  made  the  welkin  ring 
with  shouts  of  victory.  Indescribable  dis- 
may filled  the  Austrian  ranks  as  wildly 
they  rushed  before  their  unrelenting  pur- 
suers. Their  rout  was  utter  and  hopeless. 
When  the  sun  went  down  on  this  field  of 
blood,  after  twelve  hours  of  the  most  fright- 
ful carnage,  a  scene  was  presented  horrid 
enough  to  appal  the  heart  of  a  demon. 
More  than  20,000  human  beings  were 
strewn  upon  the  ground,  the  dying  and 
the  dead  weltering  in  gore,  and  in  every 
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conceivable  form  of  disfigoration.  Horses, 
with  limbs  torn  from  their  bodies,  were 
struggling  in  convulsive  agonies.  Frag- 
ments of  guns  and  swords,  and  of  military 
wagons  of  every  description,  were  strewed 
around  in  wild  ruin.  Frequent  piercing 
cries,  which  agony  extorted  from  the  lac- 
erated victims  of  war,  rose  above  the  gen- 
eral moanings  of  anguish,  which,  like  wail- 
ings  of  the  storm,  fell  heavily  upon  the  ear. 
The  shades  of  night  were  now  descending 
upon  this  awful  scene  of  misery.  The 
multitude  of  the  wounded  was  so  great 
that,  notwithstanding  the  utmost  exertions 
of  the  surgeons,  hour  after  hour  of  the  long 
night  lingered  away,  while  thousands  of 
the  wounded  and  the  dying  bit  the  dust  in 
their  agony." 

TURIN. 

From  Novara  to  Turin,  59  miles.  Fare, 
9  francs  50  cts.  The  principal  hotels  are 
Ifotei  de  VEuTcpe,  Grande  Bretagne^  and 
Feder, 

Turin  has  a  population  (in  1862)  of 
214,000 ;  it  has  been  repeatedly  destroj^ed : 
the  last  injuries  it  sustained  were  in  1556, 
at  which  time  the  suburbs  were  demolish- 
ed, also  the  amphitheatre,  and  many  other 
Roman  remains.  The  reconstruction  of  the 
city  was  commenced  by  Emanuele  Fili- 
berto  and  Carlo  Emanuele  I. ;  it  is,  how-  • 
ever,  more  deeply  indebted  to  Carlo  Eman- 
uele II.  and  Vittoria  Amadeo  II.  The 
three  late  kings  and  the  reigning  monarch 
have  done  still  more  to  increase  its  im- 
provements. It  was  made  a  military  sta- 
tion by  Julius  Caesar  on  the  invasion  of 
Gaul.  In  812  a  great  victory  was  gained 
over  Maxentius  by  Constantine  in  the  im- 
mediate  vicinity.  The  dukes  of  Savoy 
took  possession  of  it  in  1032,  and  it  became 
their  capital  in  1281 ;  through  Francis  F. 
the  French,  in  1536,  took  possession,  and 
retained  it  for  26  years ;  they  again  took 
it  in  1640.  In  1706  it  was  invested  with  ft 
most  powerful  French  army,  and  the  prep* 
aration  for  this,  the  most  celebrated  of 
Turin's  sieges,  was  immense ;  the  talents 
of  Prince  Eugene  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy 
secured  an  easy  victory  over  the  French 
Sept.  7th  of  the  same  year. 

Turin  is  situated  between  the  Dora  Ri- 
paria  and  the  Po,  just  beyond  the  junc- 
tion of  these  two  rivers ;  it  is  of  an  oval 
shape,  four  miles  in  cirenit;  it  is  now  an 
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unfortified  town,  situated  in  a  well-water- 
ed plain,  richly  cultivated,  approached  by 
four  roads  lined  with  forest  trees.  The 
city  makes  but  little  show  at  a  distance,  in 
consequence  of  being  built  on  a  flat ;  there 
are  not  many  domes  and  towers,  nor  are 
they  lofty,  and  on  looking  down  upon  the 
city  from  the  surrounding  hills,  the  red 
tile  roofs  give  it  a  dingy  and  impleasant 
appearance ;  however,  its  clean  streets,  fine 
hotels,  and  the  regularity  of  its  formation 
cause  it  to  be  much  admired.  There  is 
not  a  mean-looking  house  in  the  city,  and 
even  the  residences  of  the  poorer  classes  are 
almost  palaces. 

'*  Turin  forms  a  perfect  contrast  with  all 
the  cities  we  have  been  accustomed  to  see 
in  Italy ;  it  is  new,  fresh,  and  regular,  in- 
stead of  antique  and  in  decay ;  and  the 
buildings  all  alike  are  collectively  mag- 
nificent, if  not  quite  so  in  detail,  the  mate- 
rial being  only  brick  coated  over  in  imi- 
tation of  stone.  A  profusion  of  running 
water  keeps  the  fine  wide  pavement  clean. 
All  round  the  town,  ancient  trees,  of  luxu- 
riant growtli,  oppose  their  impenetrable 
shade  to  the  intolerable  heat  of  the  sun. 
The  views  of  the  Alps  are  magnificent." 

^^  Who  first  beholds  those  everlasting  clouds, 
Seed-time  and  harvest,  morning,  noon,  and 

night. 
Still  where  they  were,  steadfost,  immoyable ; 
Who  first  beliolds  the  Alps,  that  mighty  chain 
Of  mountains  stretching  on  from  east  to  west 
So  massive,  yet  so  shadowy,  so  ethereal. 
As  to  belong  rather  to  heaven  than  earth, 
But  instantly  receives  into  his  soul 
A  sense,  a  feeling  that  he  loses  not, 
A  something  that  informs  him  His  a  moment 
Whence  he  may  date  henceforward  and  for- 
ever. 

^*  To  me  they  seemed  the  barriers  of  a  world, 
Saying  thus  far,  no  farther  I  and  as  o'er 
The  leveled  plain  I  traveled  silently, 
Nearing  them  more  and  more  day  after  day, 
My  wandering  thoughts  my  only  company. 
And  they  before  me  still,  oft  as  I  look*d 
A  strange  delight,  mingled  with  fear,  came 

o'er  me, 
A  wonder  as  at  things  I  had  not  heard  of  I 
Oft  as  I  looked  I  felt  as  though  it  were 
For  the  first  time.*' 

The  climate  of  Turin  is  changeable, 
and,  at  most  times,  disagpreeable.  A  love- 
ly range  of  hills,  called  the  CoUina  di  To- 
rina,  rise  beyond  the  Po  to  the  height  of 
1600  feet ;  many  beautiful  villas,  with  gar- 
dens attached,  are  situated  upon  the  sum- 
mit. The  architecture  of  the  city  is  at- 
tributed to  two  celebrated  persons,  Gua^ 


rini,  employed  by  Carlo  Emanuele  II., 
and  Juvara,  by  Vittoria  Amadeo  II. 

The  Duomo. — ^Tliis  is  the  oldest  of  the  sa- 
cred buildings  of  Turin,  founded  originally 
about  the  year  602  by  Agiluph,  king  of 
the  Lombards.  It  has  been  much  admired 
for  its  appearance ;  the  interior  has  recent- 
ly been  decorated  with  frescoes,  among 
which  is  a  copy  of  the  Cenacola  of  Da 
YincL  The  most  remarkable  of  the  few 
monuments  in  the  Cathedral  is  that  of 
Claude  Seyssell,  archbishop  of  Turin.  In 
the  chapel  of  Santo  Sinode  is  preserved 
the  winding-sheet  of  our  Savior.  This 
cathedral  was  formerly  one  of  the  wealthi- 
est churches  in  Italy,  possessing  as  it  did 
immensely  valuable  treasures  in  the  way 
of  vases,  images,  candlesticks,  etc.  The 
greater  part  of  them,  however,  have  been 
sold  to  pay  for  the  erection  of  the  bridge 
across  the  Po  in  this  city,  and  to  improve 
the  Tuileries  at  Paris,  and  building  the 
Rue  de  Rivoli.  In  the  sacristy  is  a  statue 
of  the  Virgin  under  a  silver-gilt  canopy. 
On  the  8th  of  September  a  procession  takes 
place  in  honor  of  the  nativity  of  the  Vir- 
gin, also  to  commemorate  the  deliverance 
of  the  city  from  the  French ;  the  illumi- 
nations at  the  time  of  these  processions 
are  very  beautifuL 

The  Chapel  of  Santo  Sindone  is  one  of 
the  best  efforts  of  Guarini.  In  the  capi- 
tals of  the  columns  the  crown  of  thorns 
is  exquisitely  interwoven  with  the  acan-- 
thns  leaves.  Tift  altar  is  of  black  mar- 
ble, and  the  shrine  which  is  placed  upon 
it  is  of  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones; 
suspended  from  either  side  are  four  sil- 
ver lamps,  presented  by  the  late  queen ; 
the  pavement  is  beautifully  inlaid  with 
bronze  stars.  Monuments  to  four  of  the 
most  illustrious  members  of  the  house  of 
Savoy  have  been  placed  around  the  sanc- 
tuary by  the  late  king,  Cliarles  Albert. 
Here  also  is  a  sitting  statue  of  the  late 
queen,  Marie  Adelaide. 

Church  of  La  ConsokUa  is  located  op^ 
posite  to  the  handsome  column  of  granite 
upon  which  is  placed  a  statue  of  the  Vir- 
gin of  the  Consolation  after  the  cessation 
of  the  cholera. 

Church  of  del  Corpus  Domini,  designed 
by  Count  Alfieri,  is  one  of  the  grandest 
and  richest  in  Turin.  In  this  church  are 
three  paintings  -  representing  a  miracle 
which  occurred  in  1453,  namely,  the  re- 
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covery  of  a  piece  of  sacramental  plate 
which  contained  the  blessed  wafer.  It 
was  stolen  by  a  soldier  daring  the  pillage 
of  Exilles.  While  passing  the  church 
door,  the  vase  fell  from  the  back  of  the  ass 
which  was  carrying  it  to  the  ground,  and 
it  was  entirely  destroyed.  The  wafer  as- 
cended into  the  air,  and,  surrounded  with 
rays  of  most  brilliant  light,  remained  sus- 
pended until  it  was  taken  possession  of  by 
the  bishop,  who  came  out  to  receive  it. 

The  Palazzo  Royai  is  located  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  city,  in  the  Piazza  di  CastellOf  a 
large,  elegant  square,  in  the  centre  of 
which  is  the  former  palace  of  the  dukes  of 
Savoy,  The  architecture  of  the  royal  pal- 
ace is  not  particularly  attractive,  but  the 
apartments  are  large  and  richly  adorned. 
There  are  many  paintings  by  artists  of  the 
Flemish  school  and  others,  including  Ti- 
tian ,  Guercino,  Albani,  and  Murillo.  There 
is  ako  afine  equestrian  statue  of  Amadeus 
I.  The  gardens  attached  to  the  palace  are 
open  daily  to  the  public,  and  are  a  fash- 
ionable resort.  The  gates  which  separate 
the  palace  from  the  Piazza  are  very  mag- 
nificent— statues  of  Castor  and  Pollux  were 
designed  by  Sangiorgio.  In  the  private 
library  of  the  king,  which  b  very  extens- 
ive, are  40,000  printed  volumes  and  200 
MSS.,  some  of  which  are  very  curious. 

Armoria  Begia,  adjoining  the  royal  pal- 
ace, is  one  of  the  chief  attractions  of  Turin. 
It  has  been  carefully  arranged  by  Count 
Seyssell  d*Aix.  The  contributions  have 
been  very  numerous  from  private  individ- 
uals and  public  institutions.  There  are 
ipany  valuable  relics :  among  them  is  the 
cuirass  worn  by  Prince  Eugene  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Turin,  when  the  French  were  de- 
feated; full  suit  of  Duke  Emanuele  Fili- 
berto,  worn  at  the  battle  of  St.  Quentin ; 
cuirass  worn  by  Carlo  Emanuele  III.  at 
the  battle  of  Guastalla ;  staff  of  Alfonso  di 
Ferrari ;  two  beautifully  ornamented  suits 
which  belonged  to  Antonio  Martoningo  of 
Brescia ;  also  shields,  targets,  helmets,  and 
some  delicate  stilettos,  which  were  carried 
by  the  Italian  ladies ;  a  crescent  attributed 
to  Benvenuto  Cellini,  and  a  splendid  illus- 
tration of  the  Labors  of  Hercules.  The 
collection  of  fire-arms  as  specimens  of  art 
will  be  found  interesting. 

Eoyal  Gallery  ofPaitUmga  contains  a  fine 
collection.  Among  the  most  valuable  is 
the  Madonna  della  Tenda,  on  wood,  by  Ra^ 
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phael.  It  is  of  great  beauty,  and  has  been 
purchased  by  a  great  number  of  persons, 
the  last  purchaser  having  given  75,000 
francs  for  it ;  Pharaoh's  daughter  finding 
Moses,  by  Paul  Veronese,  into  which  paint- 
ing be  has  introduced  his  own  portrait; 
Mary  Magdalene  washing  the  feet  of  ou|: 
Savior  at  the  table  of  the  Pharisee ;  alle- 
gorical pamting  of  the  four  elements, 
Earth,  Ahr,  Fire,  and  Water;  Holy  Family, 
by  Vandyke.  The  paintings  of  the  Bat- 
tles, by  Hugtemberg,  are  exceedingly  in- 
teresting. 

Museum  of  Antiquities, — ^This  collection 
has  acquired  much  importance  by  the  ad- 
dition of  the  Museo  Egizzo.  There  are 
many  interesting  relics  which  should  be 
carefully  examined.  The  statues,  bronzes, 
etc.,  deserve  great  merit;  also  the  Etrus- 
can vases  and  medals,  which  are  very  va- 
rious and  valuable. 

Museum  of  Natural  History  possesses  a 
mineralogical  collection  which  is  very  fine, 
and  will  be  highly  appreciated  by  persona 
who  are  interested  and  familiar  with  such 
specimens.  The  zoological  department  has 
been  much  increased  and  improved  during 
the  past  few  years,  under  the  care  of  Pror 
fessor  di  Filippi.  There  is  a  large  collec^ 
tion  of  birds  from  Piedmont. 

The  University  Heale  is  a  magnificent 
building,  and  possesses  many  relics  and  in- 
scriptions worthy  of  examination.  It  is  a 
flourishing  institution,  employing  60  pro- 
fessors, and  which,  with  the  University  of 
Genoa,  forms  the  two  educational  estab- 
lishments of  the  monarchy.  The  library^ 
contains  120,000  print^  vols,  and  a  vast 
collection  of  MSS.  The  University  was 
founded  in  1405,  and  has  five  faculties,  con- 
sisting of  theology,  law,  medicine,  surgerj', 
and  the  arts.  It  is  usually  attended  by 
1200  students. 

The  Piazza  di  San  Carlo,— This  is  the 
principal  and  finest  square  in  Turin.  In 
it  is  located  the  statue  of  Emanuele  Filiber- 
to,  presented  to  the  city  by  King  Carlo  AU 
berto.  The  subjects  represented  are  the 
Battle  of  St.  Quentin  and  the  Treaty  of 
Chateau  Cambresis.  It  was  designed  in 
the  ablest  manner  by  Baron  MarochettL 

The  Piazza  Susini  is  remarkable  on  ac- 
count of  the  fine  granite  obelisk  being 
located  in  its  centre  to  commemorate  his- 
torical events.     It  was  erected  in  1853. 

The  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuelej  located  at 
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the  extremity  of  the  Contrada  del  Po.  It 
is  vast  in  size,  and  regular,  and  commands 
a  fine  view  of  the  Po.  At  the  east  end  is 
the  bridge  which  connects  the  Piazza  with 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  termin- 
ates in  front  of  the  church  of  La  Gran  Ma- 
dre  di  Dio.  The  bridge  was  erected  by 
the  French  in  1810,  and  completed  by  Vit- 
toria  Emanuele  II. 

The  Palaces  of  Turin  are  not  particular- 
ly remarkable.  The  Palazzo  Garignano 
is  associated  with  many  historical  inci- 
dents ;  here  the  Constitution  was  proclaim- 
ed in  1821.  The  old  palace  of  the  Savoys, 
now  converted  into  the  Palazzo  Madonna, 
stands  in  the  centre  of  the  large  and  beau- 
tiful Piazza  dell  Castello.  It  has  four 
fronts,  all  designed  differently.  In  1718 
it  was  fitted  up  for  the  residence  of  Mada- 
ma  Reale,  mother  of  King  Victor  Amadeus 
II.  The  towers  are  about  all  that  remains 
pf  the  old  castle. 

ThecUres, — ^There  are  many  theatres  in 
Turin ;  the  most  important,  however,  is  the 
Teatro  Eeglo,  designed  by  Count  Alfieri, 
who  was  a  native  of  Rome,  and  educated  a 
lawj'er ;  his  preference,  however,  was  for 
architecture,  which  caused  him  to  revere 
the  names  of  those  celebrated  in  the  art, 
such  as  Michael  Angelo,  and  others.  He 
was  employed  by  Carlo  Emanuele  II.  upon 
this  theatre,  which  proved  his  fortune,  as 
lie  was  afterward  appointed  .court  archi- 
tect, and  became  the  recipient  of  numer- 
ous favors.  He  was  esteemed  the  best  ar- 
chitect of  his  time. 

The  Charitable  Institutions  of  Turin  are 
quite  numerous.  The  most  interesting  is 
the  Ritiro  della  Rosina,  originally  found- 
ed by  Rosa  Govona  for  the  benefit  of  those 
persons  who  desire  to  earn  their  own  liv- 
ing. There  is  also  a  Magdalene  institu- 
tion, founded  by  the  Baroness  Barol. 

The  manufactures  are  principally  silk 
goods.  The  printing  business  is  carried 
on  extensively. 

At  a  distance  of  about  five  miles  from 
Turin  is  situated  the  magnificent  church 
of  La  Superga^  erected  according  to  a  vow 
made  by  Victor  Amadeus  (Duke  of  Savoy) 
in  honor  of  the  Virgin,  and  as  a  testimony 
of  gratitude  to  the  God  of  Battles  for  hav- 
ing given  him  a  victory  over  the  enemy. 
It  was  on  this  spot  that  he  and  Prince  Eu- 
gene met  to  concert  their  plans  for  the  at- 
t^]L  of  the  French  and  the  deliverance  of 
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the  city  in  1706.  The  fine,  stately  appear- 
ance of  this  edifice  is  greatly  increased  by 
its  beautiful  columns  of  different-colored 
marble.  The  altars  are  decorated  with 
fine  sculpture  instead  of  paintings;  the 
pavement  is  of  variegated  marble,  and 
ever^''  other  portion  of  the  building  is 
equally  elegant.  From  the  cupola,  into 
which  every  person  should  ascend,  a  glori- 
ous view  is  obtained  of  the  surrounding 
country.  This  church  is  the  resting-place 
of  the  Prince  of  Savoy ;  Carlo  Alberto  was 
interred  here  in  1849. . 

GENOA. 

Genoa,  a  celebrated  city  of  North  Italy, 
formerly  capital  of  an  independent  repub- 
lic, and  now  of  a  province  of  the  kingdom 
of  Sardinia,  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  the 
same  name.  Hotels,  Croce  diMalia,  Alber^ 
go  cT Italia,  Boyalj  and  Feder, 

Genoa  is  a  city  of  great  antiquity ;  it 
contains  a  population  of  120,000.  In  the 
11th  century,  after  many  vicissitudes,  she 
became  the  capital  of  an  independent  re- 
public, and  by  her  extensive  commerce, 
and  her  settlements  and  dependencies  in 
various  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
Black  Sea,  was  greatly  disting^hed.  Ri- 
val interests  involved  the  Genoese  in  a 
long-continued  conflict  with  the  republics 
of  Pisa  and  Venice;  the  latter  was  the 
most  remarkable  in  the  annals  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  occurring  between  the  years  1376 
and  1382.  The  Venetians  were  defeated 
at  Polo,  and,  had  the  Grenoese  immediate^ 
ly  followed  up  their  successes,  would  have 
taken  Venice ;  but,  by  their  procrastina- 
tion, allowed  the  Venetians  sufi&cient  time 
to  recover  from  the  dilemna  into  which 
they  had  been  thrown,  and  were  thereby 
compelled  to  retire.  From  that  date  Ven- 
ice gained  the  ascendency.  The  govern- 
ment of  Genoa  was  for  a  long  time  in  a 
revolutionary  state,  and  contests  were  con- 
stantly arising  between  the  nobility  and 
citizens.  It  was  not  until  1576  that  it  be- 
came tranquil.  In  1797  the  city  was  taken 
by  the  French,  but  after  the  downfall  of 
Napoleon  was  assigned,  together  with  the 
adjacent  territory,  to  the  King  of  Sardinia 
by  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815. 

The  land  on  which  Genoa  is  built  rises 

to  the  height  of  500  feet,  and  gives  it  a 

grand  and  imposing  appearance,  especially 

from  the  sea.    In  the  background  rise  the 
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Apennines,  which,  during  a  portion  of  the 
year,  are  covered  with  snow.  The  city 
has  been  frequently  increased  in  size,  and 
its  walls  very  much  enlarged ;  some  traces 
of  the  old  Boman  walls  are  yet  visible. 
At  the  end  of  the  17th  century  this  mag- 
nificent city  was  bombarded,  and  almost 
reduced  to  ashes,  by  Louis  XIV.,  whom 
she  had  offended  by  selling  anmmnition  to 
the  pirates,  and  for  building  ships  for  the 
Spanish  navy.  The  Doge  and  principal 
senators  were  sent  to  Paris  to  deprecate  the 
vengeance  of  Louis.  The  old  portion  of 
the  city  is  laid  out  in  narrow,  crooked 
streets,  but  in  the  newer  portion  they  are 
wide  and  handsome.  The  climate  is  pure, 
9nd  the  atmosphere  healthy;  it  is  well 
supplied  with  water  brought  i^m  the  River 
Bisagno.  Beggars  here  are  few  in  num- 
ber, which  makes  it  more  agreeable  than 
most  Italian  cities. 

The  harbor  is  well  inclosed,  and  protect- 
ed by  two  gigantic  moles,  the  Molo  Vecduo 
and  Molo  Nuovo;  rising  to  a  height  of  384 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  is  the  light- 
house, which  exhibits  a  flashing  light  that 
revolves,  and  may  be  seen  nearly  30  miles 
on  a  clear  night ;  it  should  be  a^scended  by 
those  who  wish  to  procure  a  fine  view. 
On  the  north  side  of  the  harbor  is  the  arse- 
nal, to  which  has  recently  been  added  a 
dry-dock;  here  also  is  a  prison  for  con- 
victs, who  are  still  known  by  the  name  of 
galley-slaves. 

The  style  of  architecture  in  Genoa  is 
very  magnificent ;  some  of  the  ^tes  of  en- 
trance to  the  palaces  are  40  feet  high; 
there  are  not  as  many  remains  of  ancient 
splendor  as  in  Venice,  but  more  actual 
wealth  and  comfort.  The  palaces  are  su- 
perior in  style  to  those  of  Rome ;  the  roofs 
are  frequently  flat,  and  adorned  with 
shrubs  and  such  trees  as  the  orange,  lem- 
on, pomegranate,  oleander,  etc.^  24  feet  in 
height,  refreshed  by  fountains  which  play 
constantly  during  the  heat  of  summer. 

The  Grenoese  are  an  extremely  indus- 
trious people ;  the  females  are  quite  inter- 
esting in  their  appearance,  well-propor- 
tioned, slight  frame,  dark  hair  and  eyes, 
with  a  countenance  brilliant  and  express- 
ive. Their  graceful  appearance  is  in- 
creased by  the  long  flowing  veU  which 
they  wear,  fastened  in  the  hair  with  gold 
pins,  and  then  falling  modestly  around 
their  neck  and  shoulders,  showing,  at  the 
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same  time,  their  pretty  fiices  through  the, 
mist  of  snow-white  illusion. 

The  Corso  is  the  celebratid  promenade 
where  the  young  and  old,  grave  and  gay, 
enjoy  all  the  sociability  that  exists  in  Ge- 
noa, visiting  not  being  at  all  customary 
within  doors. 

The  renowned  discoverer  of  America^ 
Christopher  Columbus,  was  bom  at  Genoa  . 
in  1442.  A  monument  has  been  erected 
to  his  memor}\  Columbus  was  a  man  of 
penetrating  genius,  and  constantly  am- 
bitious of  accomplishing  something  that 
would  perpetuate  his  fame,  and  at  the  same 
time  gratify  his  passion  of  curiosity  and 
love  of  adventure.  He  first  applied  to 
Genoa,  his  native  place,  for  assistance  to  . 
attempt  discoveries  in  tiie  Western  seas, 
but  was  refused,  and  regarded  as  visiona- 
ry. The  same  HI  success  attended  him 
upon  application  to  the  courts  of  Portugal 
and  England.  He  finally  applied  to  Spain, 
where  he  received  encouragement  from 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  in  the  way  of  three  '. 
small  ships  and  17,000  ducats.  He  soon 
discovered  the  islands  of  Cuba  and  His- 
paniola,  which  he  took  possession  of.  Fer- 
dmand  and  Isabella  were  now  prevailed 
upon  to  fit  out  a  new  armament  to  enable 
him  to  make  £Eirther  discoveries;  so,  the 
second  time,  he  sailed  with  a  fleet  of  17 
ships,  and  discovered  the  Caribbee  Islands 
and  Jamaica.  In  his  third  voyi^  he  dis- 
covered the  continent  toward  that  part  of 
South  America  where  Carthagena  was  aft- 
erward built. 


The  Cathedral  of  San  Lorenzo  was  built 
in  the  11th  century,  in  Gothic  style,  with 
a  singular  exterior,  being  formed  of  hori- 
zontal stripes  of  white  and  black  marble. 
It  has  but  one  tower,  although  two  were 
evidently  intended  originally.  Some  of 
the  mscriptionsin  the  church  ^ve  the  his-  ^ 
tory  of  the  foundation  of  the  city.  The 
choir  and  side  chapels,  which  have  been 
modernized,  are  covered  with  paintings, 
gilding,  and  carving.  A  fine  statue  of  the 
Madonna  and  Child  in  bronze,  a  work  ot 
the  17th  century,  by  G.  P.  Bianchi,  deco- 
rates the  high  altar.  By  far  the  most 
beautiful  portion  of  the  church  is  the  Chap- 
el of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  Females  are  pro-  ; 
hibited  by  a  law  of  Pope  Innocent  VIII,  ! 
from  entering  here,  except  on  one  day  of 
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the  year,  the  saint^s  death  being  at  the  in- 
stigation of  a  woman.  The  canopy  over 
the  altar,  covering  the  sarcophagus,  in 
which  are  deposited  the  relics  of  the  Bap- 
tist, was  erected  at  the  private  expense  of 
Filippo  Doria  in  1632.  The  relics  of  the 
saint,  which  are  contained  in  an  iron-bound 
eldest,  are  carried  in  procession  on  the  day 
of  his  birth,  being  placed  in  the  Caasone  di 
8(m  Oiovanniy  a  shrine  which  is  carefully 
preserved  in  the  treasury  of  the  Cathedral. 
It  is  composed  of  silver-gilt,  and  the  sides 
represent  the  history  of  St.  John.  There 
is  in  the  treasury,  however,  a  still  more  in- 
teresting relic,  the  Sacro  Catino,  which  was 
taken  at  Caesarea  1101.  It  is  said  to  be 
the  dish  from  which  Christ  ate  the  Last 
Supper.  It  was  originally  presented  to 
King  Solomon  by  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  and 
afterward  preserved  in  the  Temple.  At 
the  time  the  combined  armies  of  Genoa  and 
Pisa  captured  Csesarea,  the  Genoese  took 
the  emerald  dish  for  their  share  of  the 
booty,  and  it  was  brought  to  Genoa,  where 
it  was  held  in  such  veneration  that  twelve 
nobles  were  appointed  to  guard  it.  It  was 
only  exhibited  once  a  year,  and  then  the 
priest  held  it  by  a  cord  while  viewed  by 
the  crowd.  So  valuable  was  it  then  con- 
sidered that  the  Jews  lent  the  Genoese 
4,000,000  of  francs  on  it  within  fifty  years. 
It  was  borrowed  of  Italy  by  Napoleon  in 
1809,  among  other  relics,  and  it  remained 
in  Paris  until  1815.  It  was  broken,  how- 
ever, and  ascertained  to  be  merely  an  an- 
cient specimen  of  glass,  which  caused  the 
Genoese  to  lose  their  belief  in  the  relic, 
and  was  a  loss  of  a  capital  of  nearly  a  mil- 
lion of  dollars. 

tJhurch  of  VArmuncicOa,  second  in  size 
to  the  Cathedral,  was  erected  at  the  private 
expense  of  the  Lomellini  family.  This  is 
truly  a  magnificent  building,  rich  in  deco- 
rations and  highly-colored  frescoes.  Over 
the  entrance  is  the  famous  Cenacola  of 
Procaccini.  The  rich  marbles  in  the  inte- 
rio't  of  this  church  give  it  an  appearance 
of  great  beauty. 

Church  of  St,  Ambrogio  di  Gesii.  This 
is  also  a  monument  of  private  munificence, 
erected  by  the  Pallavicini  family.  It  is 
richly  decorated  in  gold  and  colors.  Here 
are  several  fine  paintings — the  Assump- 
tion, by  Guido,  and  Circumcision,  by  Ru- 
bers. 

Church  of  Santa  Maria  di  CarignanOj 


built  by  the  Sauli  family  at  a  very  great 
expense.  They  also  erected  the  bridge 
leading  to  it.  From  the  cupola  on  top  of 
the  church,  which  is  easy  of  ascent,  a  fine 
view  of  Genoa  may  be  obtained. 

Church  of  ^.  Stefano  delta  Forio  is  prin- 
cipally noted  for  a  fine  altar-piece,  repre- 
senting the  martyrdom  of  the  patron  saint, 
the  Joint  work  of  Raphael  and  Guido  Ro- 
mano. 

Church  of  San  Matteo  is  an  interesting 
little  edifice,  and  is  the  burial-place  of  the 
Dorias.  It  has  always  remained  under  the 
patronage  of  the  family,  and  the  interior 
was  very  beautifully  decorated  and  recon- 
structed at  the  expense  of  the  celebrated 
Andrea  Doria.  Many  of  the  tombs  and 
inscriptions  are  yery  curious. 

Church  of  San  Siro. — This  is  the  most 
ancient  church  in  Genoa,  and  the  one  to 
which  is  attached  the  most  important  his- 
torical associations.  It  was  here,  in  1339, 
that  Simone  Boccanegra  was  inaugurated 
the  first  Doge  of  Genoa ;  and  in  1257  Ging- 
lielmo  Boccanegra  was  proclaimed  Capita- 
no  del  Popolo. 

PALACES. 

There  are  multitudes  of  these,  and,  in 
this  **city  of  palaces,"  an  attempt  at  de- 
scription would  be  but  a  fruitless  endeav- 
or ;  they  are  generally  very  beautiful,  and 
contribute  their  share  toward  sustaining 
the  title  with  which  the  city  has  been  en- 
dowed, of  * '  La  Superba. ' '  They  are  rich  in 
paintings,  and  are  generally  thrown  open 
to  visitors.  The  principal  and  most  at- 
tractive buildings  are  situated  upon  the 
Strada  Nuovo  and  Strada  BaM, 

Palazzo  BHgnole  contains  the  finest  col- 
lection of  paintings  in  Genoa:  the  works 
orTitian,  Guido,  Paul  Veronese,  Louis  Ca- 
racchi.  Carlo  Dolci,  Paris  Bordone,  etc., 
are  here  most  liberally  displayed.  There 
is  also  a  model  of  a  monument,  in  bronze 
and  marble,  to  Columbus,  executed  at  the 
individual  expense  of  the  Marquis  Brig- 
noli. 

Palazzo  PaJlaviccini  possesses  the  sec- 
ond best  collection  of  paintings  in  Genoa : 
they  are  principally  works  of  the  best  mas- 
ters. 

Palazzo  Dorio  Torn, — This  palace  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  Queen  Dowager  of 
Sardinia.  It  is  now  occupied  by  the  mu- 
nicipality of  Genoa.  Among  the  cnriosi- 
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ties  is  a  bust  of  Columbus,  and  some  of  his 
most  interesting  MSS.  preserved  under 
triple  lock  and  key.  There  is  also  a  bronze 
table  kept  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
monuments  of  Genoese  history. 

The  Paiasaso  BcUbi  is  handsomely  dec- 
orated, and  .contains  a  good  collection  of 
paintings.  - 

Palazzo  Realty  formerly  the  palace  of  the 
Durazzo  family,  was  fitted  up  in  splendid 
style  as  a  royal  residence  for  Charles  Al- 
bert in  1842. 

Palazzo  Doria, — This,  by  fiir  the  most 
interesting  palace  of  all,  is  situated  in  the 
centre  of  a  beautiful  garden,  which  extends 
to  the  sea,  and  forms  a  fine  feature  in  the 
picturesque  scenery  of  Genoa.  The  in- 
scription on  the  exterior  of  the  edifice  ex- 
presses the  stately  feelings  of  Doria,  also 
called  "II  Principe,"  which  title  he  re- 
ceived from  Charles  V.  Many  portions 
of  the  architecture  were  designed  by  Piero- 
na  del  Vaga,  who  was  received  kindly  and 
employed  faithfully  by  Doria,  after  having 
been  driven  from  Rome  in  a  poor  and  sor- 
rowful condition  by  the  calamities  which 
had  befallen  the  Eternal  City  when  storm- 
ed by  the  Imperialists  in  1527.  The  dec- 
orations of  this  palace  are  extremely  beau- 
tiful. Among  the  pictures  are  portraits  of 
Andrea  Doria  and  family.  In  the  garden 
are  walks  of  cypress  and  orange;  also 
fountains,  statues,  and  vases.  A  monu- 
ment was  here  erected  by  Doria  to  "II 
gran  Roldano,"  a  great  dog  presented  to 
him  by  Charles  V. 

The  Palazzo  della  Universita  contains  a 
library  of  upward  of  40,000  volumes ;  also 
a  museum  of  natural  history  and  a  me- 
teorological observatory.  The  University 
consists  of  three  faculties,  Law,  Medicine, 
and  Humanities,  each  of  which  is  govern- 
ed by  a  senate  composed  of  twelve  direct- 
ors, by  whom  the  degrees  are  conferred. 

The  Palazzo  Dacaie,  now  converted  into 
government  offices,  was  formerly  the  res- 
idence of  the  Doges  of  the  republic,  who 
were  elected  to  office  for  two  years.  The 
front  of  the  building  is  exceedingly  attract- 
ive, as  is  also  the  vestibule,  which  is  sup- 
ported by  80  columns  of  white  marble. 

Bank  of  St.  George,  the  oldest  bank  of 
circulation  in  Europe.  It  was  founded  in 
1407,  and  to  it  are  attached  many  histor- 
ical reminiscences.  The  Loggia  de  Bancho, 
now  used  as  the  Exchimge,  remains  an  in- 
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teresting  monument  of  the  former  com- 
mercial splendor  of  Grenoa. 

The  Public  Institutions  are  quite  numeit- 
ous  and  of  great  merit.  A  deaf  and  dumb 
institute,  very  celebrated  in  Italy,  founded 
by  a  poor  monk  in  1801.  Tliree  hospitals, 
the  principal  of  which  is  the  Albergo  4i 
Poverty  a  fine  massive  structure,  very  neat 
and  clean,  and  covers  a  great  deal  of 
ground ;  23,000  persons  can  be  accommo- 
dated in  this  charitable  institution.  This 
building  contains  the  finest  piece  of  sculp- 
ture in  Genoa,  a  "Dead  Christ,"  by  ^- 
chael  Angelo. 

A  cademia  Ligustica  deUe  Belle  A  rii. — ^Tlos 
academy  is  resorted  to  by  a  large  number 
of  pupils.  In  the  same  building  is  the  Pub- 
lic Library y  containing  50,000  volumes. 

Theatres.  ^The  Teatro  Carlo  Feliei  U 
the  principal  one,  and  is  next  in  size  to  La 
Scala  at  Milan  and  the  San  Carlo  at  Na- 
ples. In  the  summer  and  early  in  Decem- 
ber it  is  open  for  the  regular  drama;  in 
the  spring  for  operas  and  ballets ;  and  in 
the  autumn  for  operas  alone. 

The  mamtfaciures  of  Genoa  are  very  ex- 
tensive ;  her  commerce  is  quite  considera- 
ble. The  filigree-work,  both  in  gold  and 
silver,  is  very  extensively  carried  on,  and 
some  of  the  designs  are  really  very  beau- 
tiful 

The  C(if6  Gran  Corso,  opposite  the  Carlo 
Felic6,  is  a  very  pleasant  resort  of  an  even- 
ing. La  Concordia  and  Gran  Cairo  are  the 
other  principal  caf(§s. 

Persons  wishing  to  purchase  coral  will 
find  in  Genoa  a  fine  assortment,  although 
the  pink  coral,  which  is  the  most  valuable, 
will  be  found  in  larger  quantities  at  Na- 
ples. Gold  and  silver  filigree-work  are  a 
specialty  in  Genoa;  some  fine  specimens 
may  be  seen  at  the  Hotel  Croc6  (U  Malta. 

Trains  leave  for  Milan  and  Turin  sev- 
eral times  during  the  day. 

The  French  line  of  steamers  leave  Ge- 
noa every  Tuesday  for  Leghorn,  Civita 
Yecchia,  Naples,  and  the  East ;  but  there 
are  other  lines,  and  the  traveler  may  count 
on  a  steamer  leaving  nearly  every  day  ei- 
ther for  Marseilles  or  the  East.  Boats 
charge  1  f.  for  each  person  for  embarking 
or  disembarking. 

A  diligence  leaves  daily  for  Nice.  Fare 
about  $8 ;  time,  24  hours.  Also  to  Pisa, 
via  Spezzia,  daily. 

Leghorn, — ^There  is  nothing  here  to  de- 
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tain  the  traveler  over  three  or  four  hoars. 
Hotels,  Di  San  Marco,  Vittoria  and  Wash- 
inffton  (near  the  landing).  Population 
■80,000. 

Leghorn,  a  city  and  sea-port,  and  the 
principal  emporium  of  Italy  in  the  late 
grand-duchy  of  Tuscany.  It  ranks  as  a 
eea-port  with  Marseilles,  Naples,  Genoa, 
esd  Smyrna.  It  is  a  neat,  clean,  and  well- 
btnlt  city,  and  shows  much  activity  among 
its  inhabitants ;  it  owes  its  eminence  and 
]^08perity  principally  to  the  Medici  family. 
Leghorn  has  been  greatly  enlarged  within 
m  few  years  past  by  leveling  the  old  forti- 
fications, and  including  the  suburbs  within 
the  walls.  It  has  a  large  coral  fishery, 
and  its  inhabitants  are  mostly  engaged  in 
'-  the  manufacturing  of  woolen  caps,  straw 
liats,  glass,  paper,  starch,  soap,  cream  of 
tartar,  etc.  The  public  and  private  build- 
ings do  not  require  particular  notice :  they 
are  useful,  but  not  ornamental ;  the  prin- 
cipal ones  are  the  two  Greek  churches,  and 
those  of  other  denominations,  a  large  syn- 
agogue (next  in  size  to  that  of  Amsterdam), 
three  hospitals,  female  charity  school  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  a  mosque,  theatre, 
etc. ;  it  has  also  an  old  castle  constructed 
by  Ferdinand  I.,  a  work-house,  savings' 
bank,  large  public  school  containing  850 
pupils,  schools  of  navigation,  architecture, 
painting,  academy  of  sciences,  letters,  and 
arts,  with  a  library  of  6000  volumes. 

One  of  the  principal  works  of  art  in  the 
city  is  the  fine  marble  statue  of  Ferdinand 
.    I.,  supported  by  four  kneeling  figures  in 
,    bronze.   The  cemeteries  contain  some  good 
specimens  of  sculpture.     In  the  Campo 
Inglese  are  interred  the  remains  of  Smol- 
let,  and  several  other  distinguished  Eng- 
.  lisbmen.    Upon  a  hill  near  the  city  is  the 
monastery  of  Monte  Nero,  in  which  is  a 
celebrated  picture  of  the  Virgin,  said  to 
•  have  been  idolized  by  the  people  of  Leg- 
horn for  500  years.     The  view  from  the 
monastery  is  very  fine. 

We  would  advise  travelers  to  make  no 
•top  here.  To  protect  yourself  from  the 
hosts  of  hotel-runners,  boatmen,  and  bag- 
gage-carriers, all  of  them  cheats,  put  your- 
self into  the  hands  of  some  one  of  them, 
and  drive  direct  to  the  d^pot.  Make  a 
.  bargain  before  you  start.  The  price  should 
not  be  over  1  franc  for  each  person ;  it  will 
'  cost  about  the  same  to  land;  and  if  you 
stop  at  Leghorn,  the  same  for  porterage. 
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The  distance  from  Leghorn  to  Florence 
is  54  miles.  Fare  f  1  75.  On  our  way  from 
Leghorn  to  Florence  we  pass  the  ancient 
and  now  decayed  city  of  Pisa,  containing 
28,000  inhabitants.  It  is  principally  situ- 
ated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Amo,  five 
miles  from  its  month.  It  was  formerly 
the  capital  of  one  of  Italy's  most  celebrated 
republics;  in  the  18th  century  it  had  a 
population  of  150,000.  It  was  then  very 
prosperous,  and  celebrated  for  the  strength 
of  its  fortifications,  also  for  its  profusion  of 
marble  and  steady  magnificence.  It  still 
boasts  of  some  fine  marble  edifices,  and  one 
of  the  noblest  bridges  in  Europe.  In  the 
time  of  Strabo,  Pisa  became  a  Roman  colo- 
ny, and  it  was  an  important  naval  station. 
It,  however,  attained  its  great  distinction 
in  the  10th  century,  when  it  took  the  lead 
among  the  commercial  republics  of  Italy. 
The  climate  is  mild  during  the  winter ;  it 
was  not  for  a  long  time  considered  healthy, 
owing  to  the  impurity  of  the  water  of  the 
Amo ;  but  after  the  water-course  was  form- 
ed from  the  Valle  di  Asciano,  this  incon- 
venience seemed  greatly  relieved.  The 
inhabitants  are  usually  idle,  ignorant,  and 
lazy.  The  lower  classes  prefer  begging  to 
working,  and,  as  in  many  other  cities  of 
Italy,  are  very  annoying ;  immorality  ex- 
ists to  a  fearful  extent  among  the  upper 
classes,  and  they  are  not  remarluibly  hon- 
est in  their  business  transactions,  especial- 
ly with  foreigners. 

In  a  large  square  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  city  are  the  four  principal  attractions 
of  Pisa :  the  Cathedral,  Baptistery,  Lean- 
ing Tower,  and  Campo  Santo ;  consequent- 
ly two  or  three  hours  will  afford  the  trav- 
eler sufficient  time  to  visit  these  celebrated 
places. 

The  Cathedral  is  an  interesting  specimen 
of  the  style  of  architecture  which  prevailed 
in  the  11th  century.  It  is  built  in  the  form 
of  a  Latin  cross,  and  is  800  feet  long,  107 
feet  wide,  and  its  front  is  120  feet  in 
height;  69  columns  of  Corinthian  archi- 
tecture divides  the  aisles;  the  cupola  is 
supported  by  four  piers  rising  from  the 
centre  of  the  building.  The  fine  appear- 
ance of  the  exterior  is  greatly  increased ' 
by  the  white  marble  platform,  with  steps, 
by  which  it  is  surrounded.  The  centre  of 
the  three  magnificent  bronze  doors,  exe- 
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cuted  by  Giovanni  di  Bologna,  represents 
the  history  of  the  Virgin  from  the  time  of 
her  birth.  The  drum  of  the  cupola  is  dec- 
orated on  the  outside  with  an  immense 
number  of  columns,  connected  by  arches, 
and  the  general  appearance  is  that  of  a 
crown.  At  tlie  time  the  building  suffered 
from  fire,  the  roof  of  the  nave  fell,  and  in- 
jured many  objects  of  interest  contained  in 
the  church.  The  only  portion  of  the  pulpit, 
which  was  the  masterpiece  of  Giovanni  di 
Pisa,  that  was  saved,  were  the  statues 
which  now  decorate  the  present  one.  The 
12  altars  were  designed  by  Michael  Angelo. 
The  Chapel  of  88.  Sacramento,-^T\n^  chap- 
el contains  an  altar,  cased  in  chased  work 
of  silver,  the  gift  of  Cosimo  III. ;  the  silver 
is  supposed  to  have  cost  86,000  crowns. 

The  High  AUar  of  the  Cathedral  is  of 
immense  size  and  elaborately  ornamented. 
The  paintings  possess  much  merit;  the 
Madonna  dell  Orgagno  is  a  precious  one, 
and  is  kept  locked :  it  can  only  be  seen  by 
special  permission ;  it  is  of  Greek  origin, 
and  very  old.  Here  are  also  some  of  the 
best  worlw  of  Andrea  del  Sarto.  T^he  origi- 
nal name  of  this  artist  was  Vannucci,  but 
called  Sarto  because  he  was  the  son  of  a 
tailor ;  bom  at  Florence  in  1488.  He  was 
placed  at  first  with  a  goldsmith,  whom  he 
left  for  the  instructions  of  Giovanni  Barili ; 
lie  left  him  also  for  the  studio  of  Pietro  di 
Cosimo ;  but  it  was  from  the  study  of  Mas- 
sacio,  Ghirlandajo,  Da  Vinci,  and  Michael 
Angelo  that  he  received  his  most  valuable 
instruction.  He  had  great  versatility  of 
talent,  and  could  imitate  the  style  of  other 
artists  with  marvelous  fidelity.  His  gen- 
ius inclining  him  to  the  graceful  and  the 
tender,  he  lacked  boldness  and  decision  in 
treating  grand  subjects.  He  visited  the 
principal  cities  of  Italy,  and  was  invited  to 
Paris  by  Francis  I.,  where  he  was  received 
with  great  distinction ;  died  in  1550,  after 
returning  to  Florence. 

There  are  but  few  tombs  now  remaining 
in  the  Duomo ;  most  of  them  have  been 
removed  to  the  Campo  Santo.  In  the  urn. 
of  serpentine,  near  the  altar,  in  the  rich 
chapel  of  St.  Ranieri,  are  inclosed  the  bones 
of  St.  Ranieri,  the  protector  of  Pisa.  At 
the  end  of  the  nave  is  suspended  the  large 
bronze  lamp,  of  superior  workmanship,  the 
swinging  of  which  first  suggested  to  Gali- 
leo the  theor}'-  of  the  pendulum :  he  was 
•then  but  eighteen  years  old :  he  also  was 
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the  inventor  of  the  telescope.  This  emi- 
nent discoverer  was  bom  at  Florence  in 
1664.  In  the  early  part  of  the  17th  centuty 
he  undertook  at  Rome  to  demonstrate  the 
truth  of  the  present  solar  system  discover- 
ed by  Copernicus,  but  he  was  compelled 
by  the  Jesuits  to  abjure  the  facts  that  the 
Sim  stood  still,  and  that  the  earth  revolved 
round  the  sun ;  they  declared  the  proposi- 
tions heretical,  and  contrary  to  the  express 
word  of  God,  and  they  committed  his  writ- 
ings to  the  flames.  After  his  release  from 
prison,  and  his  abjuration,  it  is  said  that, 
compelled  by  his  genius,  he  stamped  his 
feet  upon  the  earth,  and  exclaimed  (**Ma 
pur  si  muove"),  **But  it  does  turn,  after 
all." 

It  would  be  well,  while  visiting  the  Ca- 
thedral, to  try  and  shake  off  the  custodian 
for  a  few  moments — ^pay  him  a  paul  in  ad- 
vance ;  he  hangs  on  to  you  with  fearful  te- 
nacity, and  liis  description  of  the  pictures 
is  worse  than  that  of  the  crown  jewels  in 
the  Tower  of  London. 

The  Baptistery  is  situated  opposite  to  the 
Cathedral ;  it  is  an  immense  building,  150 
ft;  in  diameter,  and  160  in  height.  The  ex- 
terior is  principally  of  marble,  and  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  cupola  and  cone,  upon  which 
is  placed  the  figure  of  St.  John  the  Baptist. 
The  whole  interior  of  this  edifice  is  very 
elaborately  ornamented ;  the  principal  fea- 
ture, however,  is  the  pulpit,  of  exquisite 
workmanship,  designed  by  Nicolo  Pisano. 
During  Holy  Week  officers  are  provided  to 
preserve  it  from  injuiy. 

The  Campanile,  or  Lea/ning  Tower ^  is  very 
extraordinary,  not  from  its  great  beauty, 
but  by  its  inclination  from  the  perpendic- 
ular. It  is  190  feet  in  height,  consisting 
of  eight  stories,  with  outside  galleries  pro- 
jecting about  seven  feet.  The  effect  to  a 
spectator  Idoking  down  from  the  top  is 
awfully  grand  and  terrific;  the  topmost 
story,  overhanging  the  base  on  one  side 
about  15  feet,  is  perfectly  secure,  the  centre 
of  gravity  being  10  feet  within  the  base. 
The  ascent  is  made  by  295  steps,  and  the 
view  after  reaching  the  top  is  extensively 
beautiful.  The  bells,  which  are  immense- 
ly heavy,  are  very  harmonious.  The  pro- 
portions of  the  tower  are  very  light  and 
elastic,  and  it  has  been  in  this  leaning  posi- 
tion for  over  six  centuries. 

The  Campo  8anto, — This  cemetery,  trova. 
which  most  every  other  place  of  interment 
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UL  Italy  derives  its  name,  is  the  most  in- 
teresting of  the  four  Pisan  curiosities.  It 
is  said  the  difference  between  it  now  and 
formerly  is,  that  *Hhe  dead  were  com- 
pelled to  pay  a  fee  on  entering  it ;  but,  as 
they  never  left  it,  of  course  nothing  more 
cotdd  be  demanded  of  them ;  now,  the  liv- 
ing enter  free,  but  are  comjielled  to  pay 
well  before  they  are  allowed  to  leave  it" 
This  '^  Museum  of  Tombs"  contains  many 
very  interesting  specimens  of  sepulchral 
monuments,  statues,  and  very  old  paint- 
ings. Among  the  most  important  sarcoph- 
agi is  that  containing  the  body  of  the 
Countess  Beatrice,  mother  of  the  Countess 
Matilde.  Monuments  of  Antonio  di  San 
Pietro,  Bishop  Ricci,  Philip  Desco,  Vacca 
Berlinghieri,  etc.,  are  all  interesting.  The 
walls  are  covered  with  frescoes  represent- 
ing Scripture  subjects  by  many  of  the  old 
masters.  One  of  these  frescoes  illustrates 
the  process  of  decomposing  bodies  by 
means  of  acids  at  the  time  when  this  was 
used  for  a  burial-place.  The  earth  which 
surrounds  this  edifice  was  brought  from  Je- 
rusalem in  50  galleys  as  long  ago  as  1228. 
Many  of  the  old  dilapidated  tombs  have 
ancient  and  interesting  epitaphs. 

The  church  of  Sta.  Caterina,  built  in 
Gothic  style,  was  formerly  attached  to  the 
Dominican  monastery :  many  of  the  orna- 
ments are  very  curious,  especially  the  bor- 
der of  heads  around  the  windows.  In  this 
church  is  the  monument  of  Simone  Salta- 
relli,  archbishop  of  Pisa,  who  died  in  1342. 
In  one  of  the  chapels  are  the  two  interest- 
ing statues,  by  Nino  Pisano,  of  Faith  and 
Charity. 

Church  of  Somta  Maria  deUa  Spina  is 
situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Amo, 
built  of  white  marble.  It  is  a  perfect  speci- 
men of  architectural  beauty :  it  was  built, 
during  Pisa's  prosperous  times,  for  the 
sailors,  who,  before  taking  their  departure 
for  sea,  implored  herein  tiie  protection  of 
the  Virgin.  Giovanni  Pisano's  talent  con- 
tributed greatly  in  adorning  this  building. 

There  are  many  other  churches  besides 
those  which  we  have  mentioned  contain- 
ing relics  and  works  of  art. 

The  University  of  Pisa  was  foi^erly 
among  the  most  celebrated  in  Italy ;  it  is 
still  at  the  head  of  educational  establish- 
ments in  Tuscany.  It  contained  at  an 
earlier  period  between  600  and  700  students, 
but  the  number  is  now  reduced  about  half. 


Many  illustrious  names  were  found  among 
the  professors,  induding  those  of  Galileo, 
Redi,  Castelli,  Thomas  Dempster,  Malpi- 
ghi,Gronovius,  etc.  The  Botanical  Garden 
attached  to  the  University  is  a  delightful 
spot,  where  strangers  may  enjoy  examin- 
ing the  plants,  some  of  which  are  very 
rare,  such  as  palm-trees  and  magnolias  70 
feet  high.  Near  this  garden  is  the  Museo 
di  Storia  Ncttwrale^  established  by  Ferdi- 
nand I.  in  1596.  It  has  been  greatly  en- 
larged during  the  past  few  years,  and  the 
collection  now  is  one  of  the  most  complete 
in  Italy.  Academia  deUe  Belle  Afti  was 
founded  by  Napoleon  in  1812.  The  paint- 
ings are  mostly  of  the  Pisan  and  early 
Florentine  schools. 

Pisa  has  some  fine  palaces  and  public 
buildings.  The  Palaaeo  Lanfranchi,  on  the 
Amo,  \»  from  the  design  of  Michael  Angelo. 
It  was  for  a  long  time  the  residence  of 
Lord  Byron ;  he  here  lived  openly  with  his 
mistress,  the  Countess  of  Guicciola,  daugh- 
ter of  Count  Gamba,  after  the  count,  her 
husband,  had  obtained  a  divorce  from  the 
Pope.  The  countess  was  a  most  beautiful 
woman,  28  years  of  age ;  the  exquisite  son- 
net prefixed  to  the  Prophecy  of  Dante  was 
dedicated  to  her.  With  more  than  the  po- 
et's usual  constancy,  he  remained  faithful 
to  her  for  three  years — the  year  in  which 
he  died.  The  countess  was  a  native  of 
Pisa.  In  this  palace  he  wrote  the  Deform- 
ed Transformed,  the  tragedy  of  Werner, 
and  a  portion  of  Don  Juan. 

In  the  Piazza  tki  CavaUeri^  where  the 
modem  clock-tower  now  stands,  was  for- 
merly the  location  of  the  Torre  delta  Fame, 
so  celebrated  by  Dante. 

At  the  time  of  the  festival  of  ^an  Banieri, 
whiclf  is  celebrated  on  the  16th  and  17th 
of  June  every  three  years,  the  banks  of  the 
river  and  the  principal  streets  are  illumi- 
nated with  thousands  of  lamps.  It  attracts 
large  crowds,  and  is  really  a  most  interest- 
ing and  remarkable  sight. 

The  Baths  of  Pisa,  situated  about  three 
miles  from  the  city,  are  quite  celebrated  fbr 
the  medicinal  qualities  of  their  waters : 
they  are  much  frequented,  and  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  as  alluded  to  by  Stra- 
bo  and  Pliny. 

On  the  old  post-road  to  Leghorn  stands 

the  curious  old  church  of  San  Pietro  in 

GradOf  erected  previous  to  the  year  1000. 

It  is  said  that  St.  Peter  erected  a  church  on 
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this  spot,  from  which  cironmstance,  and  in 
memory  of  this  saint,  the  present  edifice 
owes  its  name. 

About  six  miles  east  of  Pisa  is  the  rich- 
ly-decorated building  called  the  Certosa^  in 
the  Valle  di  CalcL  From  the  peak  of  La 
Yerucca,  above  the  Certosa,  are  the  ruins 
of  an  ancient  castle,  from  which  a  beauti- 
ful view  may  be  obtained,  which  will  fully 
repay  those  who  ascend  to  the  summit. 

The  Cascine,  or  large  farms  formerly  be- 
longing to  the  Grand-duke,  are  three  miles 
from  Pisa :  here  are  kept  over  1500  cows 
and  200  camels. 

FLORENCE. 
The  capital  of  the  late  grand-dnchy  of 
Tuscany,  situated  on  both  sides  of  the 
Amo.  Population  114,500.  Hotels:  2>e to 
VtUe,  new,  and  pleasantly  situated  on  the 
Amo ;  Hotel  Royal  de  la  Grande  Bretagne, 
Hotel  de  V  Europe,  Hotel  de  New  York. 

*^  But  Amo  "wina  us  to  the  fair  white  walls, 
Where  the  Etrurian  Athens  claims  and  keeps 
A  softer  feeling  for  her  fairy  halls. 
Girt  by  her  theatre  of  Mils,  she  reaps 
Her  com,  and  wine,  and  oil,  and  Plenty  leaps 
To  laughing  life,  with  her  redundant  horn. 
Along  the  banks  where  smiling  Amo  sweeps 
Was  modem  Luxury  of  Commerce  bora. 
And  buried  Learning  rose  redeemed  to  a  new 
mom." 

To  Florence  has  been  awarded  the  title 
of  the  fairest  city  of  the  earth.  Who  can 
doubt  it,  situated  as  it  is  in  the  rich  valley 
of  the  Amo,  surrounded  by  beauties  of 
nature  and  of  art,  immortalized  by  Byron 
and  Rogers,  and  revered  as  the  birthplace 
of  Dante,  Petrarch,  Boccacio,  Galileo,  Mi- 
chael Angelo,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Benve- 
nuto  Cellini,  and  Andrea  del  Sarto?  What 
beautiful  recollections  of  the  past  must  nat- 
urally be  awakened  in  the  appreciative 
mind  while  tarrying  in  a  spot  which  has 
given  birth  .to  such  noble  contributors  of 
poetry  and  the  arts  ?  Beautiful  gardens 
adorned  with  statues,  vases,  fountains,  and 
other  decorations,  as  well  as  the  open 
squares  or  piazzas,  continually  attract  the 
eye  of  the  visitor ;  and  the  pidaces,  which 
are  very  numerous,  each  containing  rare 
paintings  and  sculptures,  form  the  princi- 
pal objects  of  interest  in  this  del^htfril 
city,  which  is  the  pride  of  Tuscany.  The 
climate  of  Florence  is  delightful,  varying 
but  30  degrees  from  summer  to  winter. 

The  walls  of  the  city  are  entirely  un- 
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available  for  defense  in  modem  warfare; 
their  chief  use  is  in  affording  means  of  col- 
lection of  city  toUs  and  octroi  duties.  The 
only  toll  which  concerns  the  foreigner  is 
that  paid  for  opening  the  gates  at  night, 
which  are  closed  after  a  certain  hour.  On 
each  side  of  the  river  are  four  gates,  which 
are  still  open.  The  most  perfect  of  the 
eight  are  the  Porta  San  Gallo,  Porta  San 
Miniato,  Porta  San  Niccolo,  Porta  San 
Frediano,  and  Porta  Romana. 

The  Amo,  within  the  city,  is  crossed  by 
four  bridges,  which  have  been  injured  at 
different  times  by  the  rushing  of  the  wa- 
ters :  the  Ponte  alle  Grazie,  or  di  Ruba- 
conte,  Ponte  Vecchio,  Ponte  di  Sta.  Trin- 
ity, and  Ponte  alia  Carraja.  There  are 
also  two  suspension  bridges — ^the  Ponte 
San  Ferdinando  and  Ponte  San  Leqpoldo, 
on  either  side  of  the  city. 

The  Duomo,  or  Cathedral  Santa  Maria 
del  Fiore,  anciently  Santa  Heparata. — ^The 
architecture  of  the  building  is  quite  inter- 
esting, and  the  building  itself  massive  and 
extensive.  The  original  design  was  by 
Amolfo  di  Cambio  da  CoUe,  to  whom  the 
Florentines  intrasted  the  construction  of 
an  edifice  which  they  expressly  desired  to 
have  surpass  any  thing  that  had  preceded 
it.  After  Amolfo's  death,  the  work  upon 
it  was  stopped  until  Giotto  was  requested 
to  proceed  with  it.  He  also  died,  and  Bru- 
nelleschi  was  called  upon  to  complete  it. 
The  entire  length  is  501  feet;  from  the 
pavement  to  the  summit  of  the  cross,  388 
feet ;  transept,  305  feet  long ;  width  of  nave 
and  aisles,  129  feet ;  hei^t  of  nave,  154 
feet;  and  that  of  side  aisles,  97  feet.  The 
cupola  is  138  feet  in  diameter;  it  is  the 
widest  in  the  world.  It  is  grand  in  its 
constraction,  and  served  as  a  model  to  Mi- 
chael Angelo  for  that  of  St.  Peter's,  which 
it  exceeds  in  size.  Travelers  should  as- 
cend the  dome,  as  a  more  correct  idea  of 
its  proportions  can  be  gained  by  so  doing. 

The  CampanUe,  or  bell-tower,  designed 
by  Giotto,  rises  to  a  height  of  275  feet. 
The  staircase  consbts  of  413  steps,  which^ 
are  easy  of  ascent.  The  erection  of  this' 
tower  cost  an  enormous  sum.  It  has  six 
large  bells,  the  largest  of  which,  named 
La  Simta  Reparata,  bears  the  Medici  arms. 
On  the  south  side  of  the  Piazza  are  two 
statues,  fine  productions  of  modem  Italian 
art,  by  Pampaloni,  in  honor  of  Amolfo 
and  Bnmelleschi,  architects  of  the  Duomo. 
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That  of  the  latter  is  very  good.  On  his 
knee  is  the  plan  of  the  cupola,  and  he  is 
looking  up  at  the  realization  of  it.  Near 
this  statue  is  a  stone  seat,  on  which  Dante 
used  to  sit  and  contemplate  the  Cathedral. 

The  BattUterio  di  San  Giovanni^  of  black 
and  white  marble — a  coating  under  which 
the  original  structure  was  supposed  to  have 
been  the  temple  of  Mars.  It  greatly  re- 
sembles the  Pantheon.  It  was  completely 
surrounded  by  graves  up  to  the  year  1293. 
The}'  are  alluded  to  by  Boccacio.  The 
great  attractions  of  the  Baptistery  are  the 
three  bronze  doors,  which  Michael  Angelo 
declared  worthj'  of  being  the  gates  of  Par- 
adise. Dante  alludes  to  this  building  as 
Mio  bel  San  Giovanni,  and  seemed  to  take 
much  delight  in  it,  notwithstanding  he 
had  the  misfortune  to  break  a  portion  of 
the  baptismal  font  in  saving  a  child  from 
drowning.  All  the  baptisms  of  the  city 
are  still  performed  in  this  church,  the  num- 
ber annually  being  about  4300.  The  tomb 
of  Baldassare  Cossa,  who  was  deposed  by 
the  Council  of  Constance,  and  Ottone  Co- 
lonna,  elected  in  his  stead,  is  a  noble  de- 
sign, and  bears  the  papal  tiara  over  the 
armorial  shields.  In  the  Guardaroba^  back 
of  the  Duomo,  are  pres€^ed  some  objects 
of  ancient  art  which  are  very  remarkable. 

Church  of  Santa  Croce. — The  most  impor- 
tant ctiurch  of  Florence,  containing  monu- 
ments erected  to  the  memory  of  many  of 
the  most  celebrated  men  of  Italy.  Byron 
alludes  to  it  in  the  fourth  canto  of  Childe 
Harold : 
"  In  Santa  Croce's  holy  precincts  lie 

Ashes  which  make  it  holier ;  dust  which  is, 

Kven  in  itself,  an  immortality, 

Though  there  were  nothing  save  the  past,  and 
thi?, 

The  particle  of  those  sublimities 

Which  have  relapsed  to  chaos :  here  repose 

Angelo* 8,  Alfiero*s  bones,  and  his, 

The  starry  Galileo,  with  his  woes ; 

Here  Machiavelli's  earth  retiumed  to  whence 
it  rose." 

This  church  has  always  been  the  favor- 
ite burial-place  of  the  Florentines.  Amol- 
fo  was  the  architect.  Its  length  is  460 
feet,  and  width  135.  Abovd  the  bronze 
statue  of  St.  Louis,  bishop  of  Toulouse,  are 
the  letters  I  H  S,  placed  there  after  the 
plague  in  1437  by  St.  Bernardino  of  Si- 
ena, by  whom  these  initials  were  inserted, 
to  denote  the  name  and  mission  of  our 
Lord,  Jesus  Hominum  Salvator.  In  the 
centre  of  the  church  is  the  slab  tomb  of 
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John  Ketterich,  bishop  of  St.  David's,  also 
of  Lichfield  and  Exeter,  and  who,  sent  as 
embassador  from  Henry  V.  to  Pope  Mar, 
tin  y.,  died  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Flor- 
ence. The  principal  monuments  of  the 
church  are  as  follows:  Michael  Angelo 
Buonarotti.  The  three  statues  of  Paint- 
ing, Sculpture,  and  Architecture  appear  as 
mourners.  His  bust,  by  Lorenzi,  is  con- 
sidered a  most  correct  likeness. '  The  posi- 
tion of  this  monument  was  selected  by  Mi- 
chael Angelo  himself,  that  he  might  see 
from  his  tomb  the  dome  of  the  Cathedral, 
the  creation  of  bis  mighty  mind;  Alfiero's 
monument,  by  Canova,  erected  at  the  pri- 
vate expense  of  the  Countess  of  Albany  ; 
colossal  monument  to  Dante ;  monument 
of  Machiavelli ;  also  of  Lanzi,  writer  on 
Italian  art;  Leonardo  Bruni,  surnamed 
Aretino ;  Michele  the  botanist ;  Nobili  the 
philosopher ;  Giovanni  Targoni,  the  emi- 
nent naturalist ;  Galileo ;  Lami,  the  Flor- 
entine historian,  and  others.  The  tomb  of 
the  Polish  countess  Zamoyska  is  a  fine 
piece  of  workmanship.  The  pulpit  belong- 
ing to  this  church,  composed  of  red  and 
wMte  marble,  is  a  work  of  great  excel- 
lence. 

Piazza  of  Santa  Croce,  wherein  the  de- 
mocracy of  Florence  established  its  power 
in  the  year  1250,  previous  to  which  time 
the  Florentines  were  subject  to  the  Em- 
peror. The  people  at  this  period  took  the 
power  into  their  own  hands,  and  elected 
Uberto  di  Lucca  as  "Capitano  del  Popo- 
lo,"  and  twelve  military  chiefs,  or  **  Anzi- 
ani  del  Popolo,"  leaders  in  arms  of  the 
citizens. 

Church  of  La  Santissma  Anntmziata, 
declicated  to  the  "  Vergine  Annnnziata"  by 
seven  Florentine  gentlemen,  who  took  up 
their  abode  on  Monte  Senario,  near  Flor- 
ence, in  1238 ;  here  Andrea  del  Sarto  was 
buried,  and  here  also  is  his  bust,  taken  in 
his  lifetime.  The  cupola  is  by  Alberti, 
and  is  one  of  his  earliest  works.  The  high 
altar  is  also  attributed  to  him ;  it  is  richly 
sculptured  in  high  relief,  with  a  front  of 
massive  silver,  and  above  it  is  a  large  tab- 
ernacle of  silver,  rich  in  ornaments  and 
sculpture.  In  the  chapels  belonging  to 
this  church  are  many  interesting  tombs : 
Giovanni  Bologna,  with  sculpturing  in 
bronze  by  himself;  tomb  of  Angelo  Mar- 
zi,  bishop  of  Assizi  and  minister  of  Cosl- 
mo  I. ;  tomb  of  the  historians  Giovanni 
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Matteo  and  Filippo  Villani.  In  the  Chapel 
of  the  Annimziata  is  the  miraculous  fresco 
of  the  Annunciation,  upon  which  so  much 
wealth  was  expended ;  also  the  celebrated 
f^sco  of  the  Madonna  del  Sacco,  by  An- 
drea  del  Sarto,  for  which  painting  he  re- 
ceived only  a  sack  of  wheat  as  payment. 

The  Capella  di  San  Luca,  opening  into 
the  large  cloister,  is,  on  account  of  its  con- 
nection with  Florentine  art,  highly  inter- 
esting. 

The  Piazza  deila  Atmunziata — one  of  the 
most  pleasing  portions  of  the  city ;  here 
are  located  the  buildings  of  the  Spedale 
degVInnocenti,  or  Foundling  Hosjntal,  estab- 
lished through  the  influence  of  Leonardo 
Bruni.  In  tiie  chapel  is  an  important  easel 
picture,  the  most  celebrated  one  in  Florence. 

The  equestrian  statue  of  Ferdinand  I. 
was  cast  from  cannon  taken  from  the 
Turks  by  the  Elnights  of  St.  Stephen ;  the 
two  bronze  fountains,  which  are  very  beau- 
tiful, were  designed  by  Tacca. 

Church  and  convent  of  the  Carmine  is 
unworthy  of  notice  in  any  portion  save 
that  of  the  Brancaci  Chapel,  which  con- 
tains the  celebrated  frescoes  representing 
the  life  of  St.  Peter,  by  Masolino  da  Pani- 
cale,  Masaccio,  and  Filippino  Lippi.  In  the 
choir  is  a  tomb  of  singular  beauty,  erected 
to  Pietro  Soderini. 

Church  of  San  Lorenzo, — Some  portions 
of  this  structure  are  attributed  to  Michael 
Angelo :  it  is  exceedingly  rough  in  its  ex- 
ternal appearance,  but  the  interior  is  inter- 
esting. The  original  basilica  was  the 
most  ancient  in  the  citj'.  In  the  Capella 
degli  Operai  is  the  sepulchral  monument 
lately  erected  to  the  eminent  painter  Ben- 
venuto.  Before  the  high  altar  is  the  me- 
morial of  Cosimo  de'  Medici,  upon  which  is 
the  tide  of  "Pater  Patriie,"  which  was 
bestowed  upon  him  after  his  death. 

In  the  SagresHa  Vecchia  is  the  elegant 
txmb  of  Giovanni  di  Averado  dei  Medici, 
and  of  his  wife  Picarda;  also  the  costly 
monument  erected  by  Lorenzo  and  Giuli- 
ano  de'  Medici  to  the  memory  of  their  fa- 
ther and  uncle,  Piero  and  Giovanni. 

In  the  Sagrestia  Nmva,  or  Capella  dei 
Depositi,  are  the  monuments  of  Giuliano 
and  Lorenzo  de'  Medici.  "  Giuliano  was 
the  third  son  of  Lorenzo  the*  Magnificent, 
younger  brother,  consequently,  of  Leo  X., 
and  father  of  the  Cardinal  IppoUto :  he  was 
created  Due  de  Nemours  by  Francis  I.,  and 
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died  in  1516,  in  his  thirty-seventh  year. 
Lorenzo,  the  son  of  Piero  and  grandson  of 
Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  was  created  Duke 
of  Urbino  by  his  uncle,  Leo  X.  In  1815 
he  married  Madeleine  de  Boulogne,  of  the 
royal  house  of  France ;  the  sole  fruit  of 
this  union  was  Catharine  de'  Medici,  after- 
ward the  queen  of  Henry  II."  This  mon- 
ument is  considered  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful works  in  existence.  In  this  chapel 
is  also  located  the  sepulchre  of  Ferdinand 
III.,  father  of  the  late  duke. 

In  the  Medicean  Chapel  are  many  ele- 
gant emblematical  mosaics.  The  Medi- 
cean cenotaphs  are  very  magnificent;  the 
statue  of  Ferdinand  I.  by  Bologna,  and 
that  of  Cosimo  by  Tacca,  are  the  only  ones 
which  have,  as  yet,  been  placed  upon  the 
tombs.  The  grand-ducal  crown  upon  a 
cushion,  inlaid  with  precious  stones,  is  here 
displayed  as  a  wonderfml  piece  of  work- 
manship. In  the  cloister  is  the  tomb  of 
Paola  Giovo,  a  celebrated  historical  writer. 

The  Laurentian  Library^  raised  by  the 
Medici  family  as  a  monument  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  learning,  has  been  the  recipi- 
ent of  many  most  valuable  MSS. ;  the  num- 
ber is  said  to  be  about  9000 ;  they  rank  in 
importance,  if  not  in  numbers,  next  to  the 
Vatican :  there  are  many  choice  works  in 
Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  Coptic,  Arabic,  Syr- 
iac,  and  Italian,  of  the  14th,  15th,  and  16th 
centuries ;  here  also  is  the  Medicean  Vir- 
gil, earliest  MS.  of  the  poet,  and  the  first 
MS.  of  the  Pandects  of  Justinian,  captured 
•by  the  Pisans  in  1135,  when  they  took 
Amalfi.  This  work  was  formerly  deified 
at  Pisa,  and  received  equal  veneration  at 
Florence  for  a  lengthened  period.  Letters 
of  Dante,  and  many  very  ancient  MSS., 
complete  the  literary  attractions  of  this 
place.  One  of  Galileo's  fingers,  stolen  from 
his  tomb  at  Santa  Croce,  is  preserved  in  a 
bottle.  The  library  is  open  from  9  to  12 
daify. 

ITie  Church  of  San  Marco  contains  the 
celebrated  crucifix  of  Giotto,  which  at- 
tracted such  a  concourse  of  people  when  it 
was  first  brought  to  the  convent ;  to  this 
production  he  owes  the  popularil^'  of  his 
reputation,  which  excelled  that  of  his  pred- 
ecessor Cimabue.  The  mosaic  of  the  Vir- 
gin, brought  from  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  dXso 
adorns  this  church,  and  interred  here  are 
the  three  fHends  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  ' 
Politian,  Beniviene,  and  Pico. 
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The  other  churches  of  importance  are 
the  San  Michek^  San  SpiritOy&nd  Santa  Ma* 
via  Novella,  The  interior  of  the  latter  is 
considered  one  of  the  finest  works  of  Bru- 
nelleschi :  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross, 
816  feet  long  and  109  feet  wide  across  the 
body  of  the  church.  Aisles  formed  of  Corin- 
thian columns — magnificent  balustrades  of 
bronze  and  marble  inclose  the  choir. 

Piazza  del  Gran'  Duca^  the  principal  bus- 
iness portion  of  the  city ;  here  stands  the 
Palazzo  VeccMoy  formerly  the  residence  of 
the  superior  magistracy,  now  converted 
into  government  offices.  The  chief  object 
of  attraction  is  the  great  s^oon,  which  is 
connected  with  remarkable  passages  in 
Florentine  history:  its  length  is  169  feet  by 
77  in  breadth.  In  the  rooms  above  the  sa- 
loon are  some  portraits  of  distinguished 
families  of  Florence,  among  them  that  of 
Bianca  Capello,  the  celebrated  grand-duch^ 
ess.  The  Piazza  contains  many  fine  stat- 
ues, among  which  is  the  bronze  equestrian 
statue  of  Cosimo  I.  by  Giovanni  di  Bo- 
logna ;  the  David,  by  Michael  Angelo,  is  lo- 
cated on  the  left  of  the  doorway  of  the  Pa- 
lazzo. The  Fountain  of  Neptune,  by  Am- 
manato,  also  adorns  the  Piazza ;  it  is  erect- 
ed on  the  site  where  the  Reformer  Savo- 
narola suffered  martyrdom.  The  Loggia 
diLanziy  finely  proportioned,  and  consider- 
ed by  Michael  Angelo  to  be  beyond  im- 
provement. Under  it  are  some  fine  speci- 
mens of  sculpture,  the  most  important  of 
which  is  the  Perseus  by  Benvenuto  Cellini, 
and  the  Bape  of  the  Sabines  by  Giovanni 
di  Bologna.  Near  this  Piazza  are  the  two 
markets,  the  Mercato  Nuotfo  and  Mercato 
Vecchio. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  dwellings 
in  Florence  is  the  house  of  Michael  Ange- 
loi,  Palazzo  BuonarotH;  open  to  visitors  on 
Thursdays;. the  statue  of  Buonarotti,  his 
manuscripts,  sword,  canes,  and  a  portrait 
of  himself.  In  the  chapel  is  a  smaU  figure 
of  Christ  by  Benvenuto  Cellini,  and  many 
other  relics,  which  will  undoubtedly  inter- 
est the  traveler.  Michael  Angelo  Buona- 
rotti, the  illustrious  Italian  painter,  sculp- 
tor, and  architect,  was  bom  in  1474,  and 
died  at  Rome  in  1664.  He  has  the  name 
of  the  greatest  designer  that  ever  lived. 
Being  asked  why  he  did  not  marry,  he  an- 
swered, "  Painting  was  his  wife,  and  his 
works  his  children."  The  most  celebrated 
of  all  his  works  is  his  "  Last  Judgment," 


painted  for  Paul  III.  In  architecture  he 
surpassed  all  the  modems.  St.  Peter's  at 
Rome,  the  Capital,  and  his  own  house, 
are  proofs  of  his  ability.  He  was  also  an 
excellent  poet.  The  walls  of  his  dining- 
room  contain  portraits  of  some  of  the  most 
celebrated  men  of  Tuscany;  among  them 
you  recognize  Dante,  Petrarch,  Boccacio, 
and  Savonarola.  The  custodian  is  an  old 
servant  of  the  Buonarotti  family.^ 

Palazzo  Riccardo^  erected  by  Cosimo  de 
Medici  in  1430.  Charles  Y III.  of  France, 
Leo  X.,  and  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  have 
lodged  here.  It  remained  the  property  of 
the  ^Medici  until  1659,  when  it  was  pur- 
chased by  Marquis  Gabriele  Riccardi.  The 
grand  gallery  is  very  splendid.  In  the 
chapel  are  some  beautiful  frescoes,  retain- 
ing to  a  great  extent  their  original  beauty. 

The  Biblioteca  Riccardi^  open  daily  from 
9  until  2,  has  about  80,000  printed  volumes 
and  3500  MSS. 

Upon  the  site  of  the  Ospedale  di  San 
Giovanni  di  Dio  stands  the  house  of  Amer^ 
icus  Vetpuciusf  on  it  is  a  suitable  inscrip- 
tion to  the  memory  of  one  so  celebrated. 

The  Uffizi  Gdttery — Galleria  Imperiale  e 
Reale.  Open  daily  between  the  hours  of 
9  and  3,  Sundays  excepted.  The  collec- 
tion of  paintings  in  this  gallery  is,  without 
doubt,  the  richest  and  most  varied  in  the 
world,  but  not  so  extensive  as  those  of 
the  Vatican  and  Louvre.  Ascending  four 
flights  of  stairs,  we  enter  the  first  vesti- 
bule, wherein  are  placed  the  busts  of  the 
Medici  (amily.  In  the  inner  vestibule  are 
some  fine  statues:  the  Florentine  Boar; 
two  wolf-dogs,  noble  figures,  seated  on  ei- 
ther side  of  the  door ;  several  busts,  and 
other  specimens  of  art.  The  corridors  are 
occupied  as  picture  and  sculpture  galleries. 
In  our  description  we  will  commence  near 
the  entrance  of  the  eastern  corridor,  with 
the  pictures  chiefly  of  the  Tuscan  school. 
One  of  the  finest  is  by  Fra  Angelioo  da  Fie- 
sole,  representing  the  Vurgin  and  ChUd  in 
the  centre  surrounded  by  saints ;  around 
the  Virgin  and  Child  are  painted  angels 
on  a  gold  ground.  Busts  and  statues  fol- 
low next  in  order,  and  among  the  varie- 
ties many  fine  ones  may  be  discussed.  In 
a  narrow  corridor,  entered  by  a  small  door 
just  beyond  the  statues,  are  sculptures  of 
the  mediflBval  Tuscan  school,  many  of 
which,  by  Donatello,  Michael  Angelo,  etc., 
are  worthy  of  particular  attention  for  their 
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composition  and  expression.  On  the  sar- 
cophagi placed  in  the  eastern  corridors  are 
various  bas-ifeliefs,  the  subjects  of  which 
are  taken  from  heathen  mythology.  In 
front  of  one  is  the  representation  of  the 
fall  of  PhaSton,  and  on  the  opposite  side 
an  illustration  of  a  chariot-race  in  a  cir- 
cus, perhaps  the  Circus  Maximus  at  Rome. 
£ach  chariot  is  being  drawn  by  four  horses. 

The  .  Tribune, — In  this  apartment  are 
some  of  the  most  valuable  works  of  the 
gallery.  Among  the  first  which  is  dis- 
cerned is  the  world-renowned  marble  stat- 
ue of  the  Venus  de'  Medici,  a  specimen  of 
perfect  design  and  exquisite  workman^p. 
It  is  by  Praxiteles,  the  most  celebrated 
of  the  sculptors  of  Greece,  who  flourished 
269  B.C.  He  chiefly  excelled  in  female 
beauty.  His  model  for  this  perfection  in 
the  art  was  Phryne,  a  famous  courtesan 
of  Athens.  The  ApoUino,  exhibiting  also 
remarkable  qualities  of  art ;  the  *  ^  Dancing 
Fawn,"  the  Lottatori,  or  "Wrestlers,"  and 
L'Arottino,  the  slave  whetting  his  knife, 
complete  the  five  wonderful  works  which 
have  gained  such  a  world-wide  reputa- 
tion. 

In  this  apartment  are  also  the  finest 
paintings  in  the  collection :  Michael  Ange- 
lo — the  Virgin  presenting  the  InfSEint  to  St. 
Joseph.  Raphael — La  Madonna  del  Cor- 
dellino  (Goldfinch) ;  La  Fomarina,  painted 
in  1612 ;  St.  John  preaching  in  the  Desert. 
Titian — ^the  Venus  (alluded  to  by  Byron) ; 
Monsignore  Beccadelli,  painted  while  the 
artist  was  in  his  75th  year.  Paul  Vero- 
nese —  Holy  Family,  with  St.  John  and 
St.  Catharine.  Annibal  Caracci — a  Bac- 
chante; Pan;  and  Cupid.  Guercino — a 
Sibyl ;  Endymion  sleeping.  Fra  Barto- 
lomeo — two  fine  figures  of  the  prophets 
Isaiah  and  Job.  Daniele  da  Volterra — the 
Massacre  of  the  Innocents.  Andrea  del 
Sarto — a  very  splendid  picture  of  the  Ma- 
donna and  Child,  between  St.  John  the 
IPvan^elist  and  St.  Francis.  It  bears  the 
'^ate  of  1517,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  works 
of  this  great  painter,  whose  merits  are 
scarcely  appreciated  elsewhere  than  in  his 
native  city.  The  history  of  this  grand 
master  is  quite  interesting.  Andrea,  call- 
ed del  Sarto  because  he  was  the  son  of  a 
tailor,  was  bom  at  Florence  in  1488.  He 
was  placed  at  first  with  a  goldsmith,  whom 
he  left  for  the  instructions  of  Giovanni  Ba- 
rili,  whom  he  again  left  for  the  studio  of 


Pietro  di  Cosimo.  But  it  was  from  the 
study  of  Masaccio,  Ghirlandajo,  Leonardo, 
and  Michael  Angelo  that  he  received  his 
most  valuable  instructions.  He  had  great 
versatUity  of  talent,  and  could  imitate  the 
style  of  other  artists  with  marvelous  fidel- 
ity. His  genius  inclining  him  to  the  grace* 
fid  and  the  tender,  he  lacked  boldness  and 
decision  in  treating  grand  subjects.  He 
visited  the  principal  cities  of  Italy,  and 
was  invited  to  Paris  by  Francis  I.,  where 
he  was  received  with  great  distinction. 
He  returned  soon  to  Florence,  however, 
where  he  led  a  life  by  no  means  beyond 
reproach.  He  died  in  1550.  Albert  Du- 
rer — ^Adoration  of  the  Magi.  Andrea  Man- 
tegna— the  Circumcision ;  Adoration  of  the 
Kings ;  Resurrection.  Pietro  Perugino — 
Virgin  and  Child  between  St.  John  the 
Baptist  and  St.  Sebastian.  Correggio — 
the  Virgin  kneeling  in  Adoration  before  the 
Infant,  who  is  reposing  on  a  portion  of  her 
drapery ;  the  Virgin  and  Child  between 
St.  Joseph  and  St.  Francis :  this  is  one  of 
the  artist's  earliest  works,  being  painted  at 
the  age  of  20.  Vandyke — ^two  fine  por- 
traits, one  of  Charles  V.  on  horseback, 
armed ;  the  other  of  Giov.  di  Montfort.  B. 
Luini — ^Herodias  receiving  the  head  of  $t. 
John.  Parmegianmo— Holy  Family,  with 
St.  Mary  Magdalen  and  Prophet  Zacha- 
rias.  Guide — ^a  Virgin  in  Contemplation. 
Giulio  Romano — ^Virgin  and  Child.  Ru- 
bens— ^Hercules  between  Vice  and  Virtue. 

First  Room:  L.  da  Vinci  —  Medusa's 
Head.  Fra  Angelico  da  Fiesole — ^four  pic- 
tures, representing  the  Birth  of  John  the 
Baptist,  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  Mar- 
riage of  the  Virgin,  Death  of  the  Virgin. 
Ridolfo  del  Ghirlandajo — San  Zenobio  rais- 
ing a  dead  Child ;  Translation  of  the  Body 
of  the  Saint.  Mariotto  Albertinelli— the 
Visitation  of  St.  Elizabeth.  Vasari — Lo- 
renzo de  Medici.  Bronzino — Descent  of 
our  Savior  into  Hades,  considered  his 
greatest  work.  Leonardo  da  Vinci — ^Adora- 
tion of  the  Magi.  Cigoli — ^Martyrdom  of 
St.  Stephen.  II  Sodema — ^Martyrdom  of 
St.  Sebastian.  Filippino  Lippi — ^Adoration 
oftheMa^. 

In  a  room  opening  out  of  the  south  side 
of  the  Tribune  are  some  works  of  the  oth- 
er Italian  schools.  Here,  also,  is  a  piece 
of  Grecian  sculpture,  consisting  of  a  table 
of  Oriental  alalMuter,  upon  which  is  placed 
the  statue  of  a  sleeping  Cupid.    In  four  of 
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tiie  other  rooms  are  pictures  of  the  French, 
Flemish,  German,  and  Dutch. 

At  the  end  of  the  S.  corridor  is  the  Cab- 
inet of  Gems,  Among  the  many  curiosities 
is  a  vase,  cut  out  of  a  block  of  lapis  lazuli,' 
14  inches  in  diameter ;  two  bas-reliefs  in 
gold;  a  vase  of  sardonyx,  upon  which  is 
engraved  the  name  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici ; 
a  bas-relief  in  gold,  representing  the  Piaz- 
za del  Gran'  Duca ;  a  casket  of  rock  crys- 
tal, an  exquisite  piece  of  workmanship, 
representing  the  events  of  the  Passion,  in 
17  compartments.  It  was  executed  by 
Valerio  Vicentius,  assisted  by  his  daugh- 
ter ;  a  species  of  shrine,  made  of  enamel 
and  precious  stones,  representing  the  por- 
trait of  Cosimo  I. ;  a  tazza  of  lapis  lazuli, 
with  handles  of  gold,  enameled,  and  mount- 
ed with  diamonds. 

Etruscan  Museum  contains  many  inter- 
esting vases  and  other  curiosities. 

In  two  large  rooms,  which  are  entered 
from  the  western  corridor,  are  many  paint- 
ings of  the  Venetian  school.  Here,  also, 
are  the  portraits  of  celebrated  painters,  ex- 
ecuted by  the  artists  themselves.  In  the 
centre  /f  the  large  room  is  the  celebrated 
Medicean  vase. 

iSToWo/'Saroccio;  Bronzino's  Deposition 
from  the  Cross.  Velasquez — Philip  IV. 
of  Spain,  on  horseback.  Rubens — ^picture 
of  Bacchus,  surrounded  by  Nymphs.  Ba- 
roccio — the  ' '  Madonna  del  Popolo."  Ghe- 
rardo  dalle  Notti— Infant  Savior  in  the 
Manger.  In  this  room  are  three  tables, 
composed  of  Florentine  mosaic,  one  of 
which  is  the  most  magniticent  piece  of 
work  of  the  kind  ever  made.  It  took  25 
years  to  complete  it.  Twenty-two  work- 
men were  engaged  upon  it. 

Hall  of  Niobe,  in  which  are  the  five 
figures  of  Niobe  and  her  children^  which 
were  for  a  long  time  located  in  the  Villa 
Medici,  and  brought  to  Florence  in  1775. 
They  were  discovered,  previous  to  1583, 
near  the  Porta  S.  Paolo  at  Bome.  Many 
strange  suppositions  have  taken  place  as 
regards  their  origin.  Among  the  other 
pictures  contained  in  this  room  are:  Ru- 
bens—Henry IV.  at  the  Battle  of  Ivry — 
his  Entry  into  Paris  after  the  Battle.  The 
other  objects  of  interest  in  the  gallery  are 
the  bronzes,  medals,  drawings,  and  engrav- 
ings. 

The  Pitti  Palace,  Palazzo  PUti,  formerly 
the  residence  of  the  grand-dakes  of  Tusca- 
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ny,  was  commenced  by  Luca  Pitti,  a  strong 
opponent  of  the  Medici  family,  who  at  one 
time  exceeded  them  in  popularity.  The 
first  architect  employed  upon  this  splendid 
edifice  was  Brunelleschi.  Its  erection  was 
afterward  continued  by  Bartolomeo  Am- 
manati,  by  whom  the  wings  were  added, 
and  the  splendid  court  completed,  in  which 
some  singular  specimens  of  sculpture  may 
be  observed.  The  chief  "attraction,  howev- 
er, of  this  palace  is  the  collection  of  paint- 
ings, which  number  about  500,  and  are  of 
perhaps  greater  attraction  than  those  con- 
tained in  the  Ufizzi.  The  gallery  is  open 
daily  (with  the  exception  of  festival-days 
and  Sundays)  from  10  to  3.  Catalogues 
;will  be  found  in  each  room.  No  fee  ex- 
pected. 

HaU  of  Venus  (so-called  from  the  alle- 
gorical representation  of  the  triumph  of 
Reason  over  Pleasure — a  youth,  under  the 
figure  of  Cosimo  I.,  is  rescued  from  Venus 
by  Minerva,  and  conveyed  to  Hercules.) 
Tintoretto — Cupid  born  of  Venus  and  Vul- 
can. Salvator  Rosa — ^two  fine  court  views. 
Rubens  —  two  noble  landscapes.  Remy 
brandt — ^portrait  of  an  old  man.  Beleve/ 
ti — Marsyas.  Cigoli — St.  Peter  walking 
on  the  Waters.  Bassano— Martyrdom  of 
St.  Catharine. 

Hall  of  Apollo:  Cosimo,  guided  by  Vur- 
tue  and  Glory,  is  received  by  the  Deity  of 
Poetry  and  the  Fine  Arts.  G.  da  Caspi — 
portrait  of  Archbishop  Bartolini  Salimbe- 
ni.  Palmo  Vecchio — Supper  at  Emmaus. 
Murillo— Virgin  and  Child.  Guercino — 
St.  Peter  resuscitating  Tabitha.  Titian — 
portrait  of  Pietro  Aretino.  Cristoforo  Al- 
lori — the  Hospitality  of  St.  Julian.  T. 
Titi — ^portrait  of  Prince  Leopold,  afterward 
Cardinal  de'  Medici,  when  a  child.  An- 
drea del  Sarto — Deposition  from  the  Cross. 
Raphael — ^two  portraits ;  one  of  Maddalena 
Strizzi  Doni,  the  other  of  her  husband  An- 
gelo,  painted  when  Raphael  was  but  twen- 
ty-two years  of  age.  These  paintings  are 
very  carefully  preserved,  being  considered 
two  of  the  most  valuable  ornaments  of 
the  gallery.  Baroccio — ^portrait  of  Prince 
Frederick  d'Urbino,  when  a  child.  Giulio 
Romano — a  copy  of  Raphael's  Madonna 
della  Lucertola.  Raphael — Leo  X.,  with 
two  cardinals.  Andrew  del  Sarti — ^his  own 
portrait.    Titian — a  Magdalene. 

Hall  of  Mars :  on  the  ceiling  are  alle- 
gorical representations  of  Cosimo's  success 
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in  war.  Raphael — the  celebrated  and 
lovely  Madonna  della  Seggiola,  consider- 
ed the  sweetest  of  all  his  Madonnas.  An- 
drea del  Sarto — one  of  his  best  H0I7  Fam- 
ilies. Rubens — **  Les  Suites  de  la  Guerre. ' ' 
Vandyke— portrait  of  Cardinal  Bentivog- 
lio.  Andrea  del  Sarto  —  Subjects  from 
the  History  of  Joseph  and  Brethren.  Gni- 
do  —  Rebecca  at  the  Well.  Cristoforo 
Allori— Judith  with  the  Head  of  Holofer- 
nes.  Rubens — portraits  of  himself  and 
brother,  and  the  philosophers  Lipsius  and 
Grotius. 

HaU  of  Jupker:  Cosimo  being  led  into 
the  presence  of  Jupiter  by  Hercules  and 
Fortune.  Salvator  Rosa — the  Catiline 
Conspiracy.  Michael  Angelo — the  Three 
Fates.  Borgognone — a  battle-piece.  Fra 
Bartolomeo— Di  St.  Marco.  Tintoretto — 
portrait  of  Vincenzo  Zeno.  Paul  Vero- 
nese— the  Marys  at  our  Savior's  Tomb. 

HaU  of  Saturn :  here  Cosimo  is  repre- 
sented as  being  in  mature  age,  and  is  con- 
ducted to  Saturn  by  Mars  and  Prudence 
to  receive  the  crown  offered  by  Glory 
and  Eternity.  Raphael — Pope  Julius  II. 
Schiavone — the  Death  of  AbeL  Vandyke 
— two  portraits  of  Charles  I.  and  Henriet- 
ta Maria,  his  queen.  Raphael — the  Ma- 
donna del  Baldacchino.  Andrea  del  Sarto 
— Disputation  on  the  Trinity.  Raphael — 
the  Vision  of  Ezekiel.  Domenichino — St. 
Mary  Magdalene. 

Hall  of  the  lUad :  the  ceiling  of  this  hall 
was  painted  twenty  years  ago  by  Sabatel- 
IL  Andrea  del  Sarto — ^two  pictures  of  the 
Assumption.  Fra  Bartolomeo — the  Virgin 
enthroned.  Scipione  Gaetano — portrait 
of  Mary  de'  Medici,  queen  of  France. 

HaU  of  the  Education  of  Jupiter:  here 
are  some  paintings  which  are  mostly  by 
unknown  artists,  and  not  generally  of  very 
high  standing.  The  Stufa  or  Cabinet  con- 
tains two  bronze  statues  of  Cain  and  Abel 
by  Dupr6,  a  bust  of  the  reigning  grand- 
duchess,  and  a  column  of  black  Egyptian 
porphyry.  The  other  halls  are  quite  in- 
teresting in  their  specimens  of  paintings, 
statuary,  etc. 

The  Private  Library  has  60,000  volumes, 
and  is  considered  the  most  useful  library 
in  Italy ;  it  is  very  extensive  in  works  on 
Natural  History.  The  most  of  Galileo's 
MSS.  are  preserved  here. 

Joining  the  palace  are  the  BcboU  Gar- 
denSf  planned  by  II  Tribolo  under  Cosimo 
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I.  From  the  upper  portion  of  the  ground 
fine  views  of  Florence  may  be  obtained. 
The  beauty  of  this  lovely  spot  is  greatly 
increased  by  the  terraces,  statues,  etc. ;  the 
most  remarkable  of  the  latter  are  from  un- 
finished ones  by  Michael  Angelo ;  Venus, 
by  Giovanni  Bologna;  statue  of  Abnn- 
duice,  commenced  by  Giovanni  Bologna 
and  completed  by  Tacca.  The  gardens 
are  open  to  the  public  only  on  Sundays 
and  Thursdays. 

Academy  of  Fine  Arts  contains  a  most 
mteresting  collection  of  paintings  of  the 
early  Tuscan  school,  as  well  as  many  by 
other  artists. 

The  other  buildings  of  interest  are  the 
Egyptian  Museum,  the  Biblioteca  MayUa- 
hecchianoy  and  the  charitable  institutions. 

Theatres. — ^They  are  nine  in  number: 
XaPer^o/o,  under  the  management  of  about 
thirty  proprietors  of  rank,  and  is  called 
the  Grand  Opera  of  Florence :  it  is  a  fine 
house,  and  wUl  accommodate  about  2500 
persons.  The  others  are  the  Teatro  del 
Cocomero,  for  comedy  and  tragedy  both ; 
Teatro  Nuovo ;  Teatro  Leopoldo ;  T^tro  GoU 
doni,  etc.  The  prices  of  admittance  are 
very  low.  Joining  the  Pitti  Palace  are 
the  Museo  di  Storia  Naturale  and  Specola, 
This  last  contains  many  objects  of  curios- 
ity well  worth  examination  both  by  the 
intelligent  and  scientific  traveler.  To  la- 
dies we  would  say,  woman  can  not  sacrifice 
her  womanliness  for  science  at  all  times, 
and  we  must  say  it  requires  a  considerable 
degree  of  resolution  to  overcome  the  feel- 
ings of  repugnance  and  shame  that  any 
modest  woman  must  feel  at  entering  this 
room  with  a  promiscuous  party,  although 
a  sight  more  interesting  and  instructive  is 
difiicult  to  meet.  In  addition  to  the  well- 
arranged  halls,  filled  with  minerals  and 
plants,  many  apartments  are  devoted  to 
wax  models  of  the  human  figure ;  here  sci- 
ence has  laid  bare  the  whole  machinery  of 
the  human  being,  and  all  colored  to  resem- 
ble nature.  Evey  separate  part  of  the  hu- 
man form,  bodies,  legs,  hearts,  lungs,  etc., 
are  displayed  upon  cushions,  some  under 
glass ;  whole  forms  the  size  of  life,  both 
male  and  female,  lie  exposed  on  white  beds, 
opened  fh>m  the  throat  downward,  all  laid 
bare.  Touth  and  old  age  as  if  asleep, 
with  the  life-warm  coloring  of  flesh,  veins, 
and  skin. 

In  the  TribunOf  dedicated  to  the  memory 
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of  Galileo,  and  which  is  the  innermost 
sanctuary  of  the  Specola,  are  three  beau- 
tiful frescoes,  representing  scenes  in  the 
life  of  the  great  astronomer:  one  shows 
him  in  the  Cathedral  at  Pisa  swinging  the 
lamp  which  originated  in  his  mind  the  law 
of  mechanics  which  regulated  the  pendu- 
lum ;  the  second  demonstrating  the  truth 
of  the  telescope  before  the  Doge  and  Coun- 
cil of  Ten  at  Venice  ;  in  the  third  he  is  rep- 
resented blind,  with  one  hand  on  a  globe, 
the  other  pointing  to  the  heavens,  and  de- 
monstrating to  two  pupils  the  motion  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  Immediately  under  the 
rotunda  there  is  a  fine  white  marble  stat- 
ue of  GalUeo ;  also  one  of  his  fingers,  en- 
circled with  a  ring,  pointing  upward :  this 
last  is  under  a  glass  case.  All  his  instru- 
ments are  also  preserved  here.  The  floor 
of  this  beautiful  tribune  is  mosaic,  the 
walls  white  marble,  covered  with  ara- 
besques of  birds  and  flowers. 

In  addition  to  the  Pitti  Palace  and  Uf- 
fizzi  gallery,  there  are  several  private  gal- 
leries, belonging  to  noblemen,  which  are 
thrown  open  to  the  public,  many  of  them 
containing  very  valuable  pictures ;  among 
these  are  the  Ferrord,  Cordni,  Strozzi,  and 
the  Torrigiani  galleries. 

Americans  should  not  fail  to  visit  the 
studio  of  our  celebrated  countryman,  Hi- 
ram Powers,  who  now  has  a  world-wide 
celebrity.  It  is  situated  in  the  Via  la  For- 
nace.  This  celebrated  artist  has  been  in 
Florence  some  twenty-three  years,  is  a  na- 
tive of  the  State  of  Vermont,  and  is  now 
some  fiftj'-seven  years  of  age.  Among  the 
principal  works  which  have  done  so  much 
to  immortalize  him  are  his  Greek  Slave ; 
his  Washington,  ordered  by  the  State  of 
Louisiana ;  the  same  in  the  regalia  of  grand 
master  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  ordered 
by  the  Petersburg,  Va.,  Lodge ;  his  Amer- 
ica, with  a  tiara  on  her  head,  representing 
the  thirteen  original  states;  California, 
as  a  young  Indian  woman ;  Daniel  Web- 
ster, ordered  by  the  city  of  Boston ;  and 
Milton *s  II  Penseroso.  Heads  of  many  of 
our  most  illustrious  men,  such  as  Jackson, 
Clay,  Calhoun,  and  Webster,  surround  the 
studio.  There  are  numerous  other  Amer- 
ican artists  of  fame  in  Florence,  whose  ad- 
dress may  be  seen  at  our  bankers',  Maquay 
and  Packenham. 

The  Hyde  Park  and  Bois  de  Bologne  of 
the  Florentines  is  the  Casdfkej  situated  in 


the  peninsula  formed  by  the  junction  of 
the  Amo  and  Mugnone.  This  is  decidedly 
the  most  charming  drive  and  promenade 
in  Italy.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  dair^^- 
houses  of  the  late  grand-duke,  which  are 
situated  near  the  centre  of  the  drive,  and 
which  supply  Florence  with  its  purest  milk 
and  butter.  From  the  Leghorn  railroad 
station,  immediately  outside  the  Porta  al 
Prato,  the  bank  of  the  Amo  is  laid  out  as 
a  beautiful  walk  and  drive,  overshadowed 
by  magnificent  trees  for  the  space  of  two 
miles.  About  midway  the  grounds  are  laid 
out  in  a  circle;  here,  several  afternoons  in 
the  week,  the  bands  perform,  and  here  the 
fashionables  of  Florence  make  their  calls. 
For  the  space  of  two  or  three  hours  every 
afternoon,  from  the  hours  of  four  until 
seven,  all  Florence — that  is,  all  of  Florence 
that  pretends  to  be  any  body — attend  this 
fashionable  exchange  in  all  manner  of 
equipages,  in  numbers  varying  from  500  to 
1000,  and  they  are  not  excelled  in  style 
or  richness  by  any  city  but  Paris  in  the 
world.  Around  the  music  the  carriages  lU 
congregate ;  gentlemen  descend  and  visit 
their  lady  friends,  and  talk,  gossip,  and 
flirt,  or  promenade  along  the  river's  bank, 
where  seats  and  shady  groves  are  in  abund- 
ance to  supply  the  wants  of  solitaires  and 
lovers.  The  Cascine  is  arranged  the  same 
as  the  Champs  Elys^e,  Paris — carriages, 
horsemen,  and  pedestrians  each  have  their 
separate  avenue.  Fashionable  society  of 
Florence  cares  not  where  you  live,  what 
you  eat,  or  what  you  wear,  so  long  as 
you  make  your  appearance  at  the  Opera, 
and  drive  your  turn-out  on  the  Cascine — 
both  of  which  are  cheap  enough.  For  60 
dollars  per  month  you  can  hire  a  splendid 
turn-out,  two  horses,  coachman,  and  foot- 
man, an  open  carriage  for  Cascine  driving, 
and  a  close  carriage  for  the  Opera.  Your 
box  at  the  Opera,  holding  four  persons,  will 
cost  about  the  same.  Single  admission  to 
the  parquet  about  fifteen  cents. 

A  short  distance  from  the  Porta  al  Prato 
is  the  palace  of  Prince  Demidofl',  who  mar- 
ried the  Princess  Mathilde,  sister  of  Prince 
Napoleon.  He  is  a  Russian  prince  of  im- 
mense wealth,  and  owner  of  the  malachite 
mines  in  Russia.  The  palace  is  fitted  up 
with  great  magnificence,  containing  some 
fine  pictures  and  statues.  The  furniture  is 
mostly  ornamented  with  malachite. 

About  three  miles  from  Florence,  on  the 
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road  to  Prato,  is  situated  the  castello  of  the 
BruneUeschifamily ;  also  the  Villa  di  Quatro, 
formerly  a  residence  of  the  Medici  famUy, 
both  of  which  are  well  worth  a  visit. 

Passing  through  the  Porta  Romana,  and 
ascending  a  fine  road,  lined  with  cypress, 
nearly  a  mile,  we  arrive  at  the  Poggio  Im- 
peri  lie  J  a  palace  of  the  late  grand-duke. 
It  is  said  to  contain  700  rooms — ^about  one 
half  would  come  nearer  the  number:  it 
contains  some  fine  works  of  art,  among 
which  are  an  Apollo,  said  to  be  by  Phidias ; 
an  Adonis,  by  Michael  Angelo ;  a  model  of 
the  same  artist's  Moses.  One  room  is 
nearly  filled  with  the  portraits  of  the  mis- 
tresses of  Charles  II.  of  England ;  in  the 
same  room  there  is  a  full-length  picture  of 
a  favorite  dwarf  of  one  of  the  Medici  dukes : 
the  figure  is  entirely  nude,  about  as  broad 
as  long,  the  face  wearing  the  drollest  of 
expressions:  it  is  said  he  saved  his  mas- 
ter's life  on  two  different  occasions.  A 
short  distance  farther  we  arrive  at  Galileo's 
tower,  near  which  he  entertained  Milton 
on  the  latter' s  visit  to  Florence  after  he  be- 
came blind,  as  he  was  forgotten  by  his  for- 
mer patrons  the  Medici. 

While  at  Florence  you  must  not  omit  to 
visit  the  ancient  town  of  Fiesole,  old  when 
Rome  was  in  its  infancy,  to  reach  which  you 
can  start  from  the  Porta  San  Gallo  or  from 
the  Porta  a  Pinti ;  the  latter  is  preferable 
as  regards  the  road,  but  by  the  former  you 
pass  several  noted  villas :  the  principal  is 
one  in  which  Cosimo  I.  died,  and  a  favorite 
residence  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici.  We  also 
pass,  among  other  handsome  villas,  that  of 
Signor  Mario,  the  celebrated  singer.  The 
road  from  the  convent  of  San  Domenico  to 
Fiesole,  one  and  a  half  miles,  was  built  at 
the  expense  of  the  ancient  city,  not  by  is- 
suing shares,  but  by  issuing  patents  of  no- 
bility; and  as  three  hundred  dollars  will 
buy  the  title,  coat  of  arms,  and  seal,  the 
city  has  done  a  fair  business.  They  will 
even  hunt  up  your  genealogy,  in  case  you 
should  not  have  one ;  sevend  Englishmen 
have  invested,  and  numerous  Americans. 
In  the  days  of  Tuscany's  grand-dukes, 
when  none  but  nobles  were  received  at 
court,  the  stock  paid,  it  is  said,  some  divi- 
dend ;  at  present  it  is  much  below  par. 

From  Florence  to  Lucca  and  the  Baihs^ 
distance  50  miles  by  railway,  passing  Pes- 
da  and  Pistoia. 

There  is  nothing  of  importance  to  be 
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seen  at  Pescia.  The  notorieties  of  Pistoia 
are  the  Duomo  and  other  churches,  and  the 
Palazzo  deUa  Communka.  The  town  is 
finely  situated  near  the  left  bank  of  the 
Ombrone,  a  branch  of  the  Amo,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Apennines,  and  contains  a  popula- 
tion of  12,000.  It  is  a  commercial  town, 
with  manufactories  of  cloth,  arms,  and  or- 
gans. Pistols  were  originally  nuinufac- 
tured  in  this  town,  hence  the  name.  The 
bas-reliefs  of  the  pulpit  of  the  church  of  St; 
Andrea,  by  Giovanni  da  Pisa,  are  well 
worth  particular  notice. 

Lucca, — ^Population  24,000.  Hotels,  Croce 
di  Malta^  V  Univers,  and  //  Pellicano.  Pri- 
ces low.  Lucca  was  formerly  the  capital 
of  the  dukedom  of  Lucca,  which  territory 
comprised  the  whole  of  Tuscany  and  Luo- 
ca.  It  lies  on  the  banks  of  the  River  Ser* 
chio,  in  one  of  the  most  fertUe  and  best- 
cultivated  parts  of  Italy.  Lucca  is  noted 
for  being  the  first  place  in  Italy  where  silk 
was  manufactured.  The  principal  sights 
are  the  Duomo,  founded  about  the  middle 
of  the  12th  century.  It  contains  some 
fine  pictures  and  statuary.  The  churches 
of  San  Giovanni,  San  Michde,  San  Romano, 
and  San  Frediano,  are  worthy  of  mention. 
Immediately  in  front  of  the  ducal  palace 
stands  a  monument  of  Louisa,  duchess  of 
Lucca,  raised  to  her  honor  by  the  citizens 
in  gratitude  for  buUding  the  aqueduct 
which  supplies  Lucca  with  pure  water. 
There  are  some  Roman  remains  here,  con- 
sisting of  the  ruins  of  a  theatre  and  amphi- 
theatre. The  principality  of  Lucca  was 
conferred  on  Eliza,  Napoleon's  eldest  sis- 
ter, by  that  monarch  in  1805.  She  was  a 
woman  of  strong  and  masculine  character, 
and  did  much  to  improve  her  possessions. 
Her  subjects  lost  a  wise  and  good  sover- 
eign by  the  events  of  1815. 

Some  fifteen  miles  from  the  town  are 
the  celebrated  baths  of  Lucca,  to  which 
there  is  an  excellent  road,  built  by  the 
Duchess  Eliza.  These  baths  are  the  sum- 
mer resort  of  all  the  fashion  of  Tuscany. 
A  diligence  leaves  daily,  fare  50  cents. 
This  watering-place  is  one  of  the  coolest 
and  cheapest  in  Italy ;  for  $1  50  per  diem 
you  can  live  in  good  style.  The  baths  are 
celebrated  for  their  cure  of  all  cutaneous 
diseases.  The  facilities  for  the  study  of 
music  and  the  languages  are  excellent. 

From  Leghorn  to  Civita  Vecchia;  time, 
one  night. 
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ROME. 
After  landing,  and  making  numerous 
diBborsements  for  boat,yaccAtm,  and  omni- 
bus, we  proceed  to  Rome,  distance  45  mUes, 
by  railway. 

Rome,  the  most  celebrated  of  European 
cities,  famous  both  in  ancient  and  modem 
history,  formerly  for  being  the  most  pow- 
erful nation  of  antiquity,  and  afterward 
the  ecclesiastical  capital  of  Christendom 
and  the  residence  of  the  Pope,  situated  on 
both  sides  of  the  Tiber,  about  16  ndles 
from  its  mouth.  Population  200,000.  Prin- 
cipal  hotels,  De  V  Europe,  HM  de  Lontb'es, 
Hotel  de  VAngkterre,  Hotel  d^Alkmagne, 
Hotel  de  VAmhique,  Hdtel  dea  lies  Bntan- 
mquesj  and  H6tel  de  Runie, 
'*  I  am  in  Rome !  oft  as  the  morning  ray 
Visits  these  eyes,  waking,  at  once  I  ciy, 
Whence  this  excess  of  joy  ?  what  has  befallen 

me? 
And  from  within  a  thrilling  voice  replies, 
Thou  art  in  Rome !    A  thousand  busy  thoughts 
Rush  on  my  mind,  a  thousand  images, 
And  I  spring  up  as  girt  to  run  a  race. 
Thou  art  in  Rome !  the  city  that  so  long 
ReignM  absulute,  the  mistress  of  the  worid ; 
The  mighty  vision  that  the  prophets  saw 
And  trembled ;  that  from  nothing,  from  the 

leaiit, 
The  lowliest  village  (what  but  here  and  there 
A  reed-roofd  cabin  by  a  river  side), 
Grew  into  every  thing;  and  year  by  year, 
Patiently,  fearlessly  working  her  way 
O'er  brook  and  field,  o'er  continent  and  sea; 
Not^  like  the  merchant  with  his  merchandise. 
Or  traveler  with  staff  and  scrip,  exploring. 
But  hand  to  hand,  and  foot  to  foot,  through 

hosts. 
Through  nations  numberless,  in  battle  array. 
Each  behind  each,  when  the  other  fell, 
I'p  and  in  arms,  at  length  subdued  them  all. 
Thou  art  in  Rome  I  the  city  where  the  Gauls, 
Entering  at  sunrise  through  her  open  gate^ 
And,  through  her  streets  silent  and  desolate, 
Marching  to  slay,  thought  they  saw  gods,  not 

men; 
The  city  that,  by  temperance,  fortitude. 
And  love  of  glory,  towered  above  the  douds. 
Then  fell ;  but,  falling,  kept  the  highest  seat, 
And  in  her  loneliness,  her  pomp  of  woe. 
Where  now  she  dwells,  withdrawn  into  the 

wild. 
Still  o'er  the  mind  maintains  from  age  to  age 
Her  empire  undiminished. 

There,  as  though 
Grandeur  attracted  grandeur,  are  beheld 
An  things  that  strike,  ennoble — from  the 

depths 
Of  ^eyp^  f^in  the  classic  fields  of  Greece, 
Her  groves,  her  temples— all  things  that  inspire 
Wonder,  delight.     Who  woidd  not  say  the 

formx 
Most  perfect,  roost  divine,  had,  by  consent, 
Flock'd  thither  to  abide  eternally,         [dwell 
Within  those  silent  chambers   where  they 
In  happy  intercourse? 


And  I  am  there ! 
Ah !  little  thought  I,  when  in  school  I  sat, 
A  schoolboy  on  his  bench,  at  early  dawn 
Glowing  with  Roman  story,  I  should  live 
To  tread  the  Appian,  once  an  avenue 
Of  monuments  most  glorious,  palaces, 
Their  doors  seal'd  up  and  silent  as  the  night. 
The  dwellings  of  the  illustrious  dead— to  turn 
Toward  Tiber,  and,  beyond  the  city  gate. 
Pour  out  my  unpretending  verse. 
Where,  on  his  mule,  I  might  have  met  so  oft 
Horace  himself ;  or  climb  the  Palatine, 
Dreaming  of  old  Evander  and  his  guest. 
Dreaming  and  lost  on  that  proud  eminence, 
Longwhile  the  seat  of  Rome,  hereafter  found 
Less  than  enough  (so  monstrous  was  the  brood 
Engendered  there,  so  Titan-like)  to  lodge 
One  in  his  madness ;  and,  the  summit  gain*d. 
Inscribe  my  name  on  some  broad  aloe-leaf 
That  shoots  and  spreads  within  those  very 

walls. 
Where  Virgil  read  aloud  his  tale  divine, 
Where  his  voice  faltered,  and  a  mother  ^ept 
Tears  of  delight." 

It  would  be  an  unsatisfactory  duty  to 
attempt  to  give  here  many  events  in  the 
history  of  Rome.  We  naturally  suppose 
every  classic  scholar  to  be  sufiiciently  ac- 
quainted with  it  to  regard  much  informa- 
tion upon  the  subject  entirely  unnecessary. 

The  foundation  of  Rome  is  attributed  to 
Romulus,  753  years  B.C.  The  ancient  por- 
tion of  the  city  was,  under  the  emperors, 
much  more  extensive  than  the  modem, 
and  had  more  extended  suburbs.  Nearly 
all  of  the  seven  hills  upon  which  ancient 
Rome  is  said  to  have  stood  are  merely  em- 
inences, being  of  but  slight  ascent,  with 
the  exception  of  Capitoline,  comprising  16 
acres,  and  Palatine  HUl,  covering  an  area 
of  40  acres.  The  city  has  16  gates,  10  of 
which  have  been  walled  up.  Of  these  the 
principal  ones  are  the  Porta  del  Popolo, 
Porta  Maggiore,  Porta  Pia,  and  the  Porta 
S.  Giovanni.  The  situation  of  the  city  is 
low,  and  is  divided  into  two  Yety  unequal 
portions  by  the  Tiber. 

Modem  Rome  interests  alike  by  its 
works  of  art,  its  classical  associations,  and 
modem  antiquities.  The  streets  are  usually 
narrow — ^the  finest  is  the  Corso,  about  one 
mile  in  length,  and  running  through  the 
principal  portion  of  the  city.  Rome  has  not 
a  single  square,  and,  like  London  and  Na- 
ples, is  destitute  of  promenades  protected 
from  the  weather  and  sufificiently  lighted. 

Bridges. — ^There  are  but  five  of  the  an- 
cient Roman  bridges  now  in  use :  Ponte  S, 
Angelo,  the  ancient  Pons  Aelius,  receiving 
its  name  frt>m  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  by 
whom  it  was  buUt  It  crosses  the  Tiber 
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opposite  the  Castle  of  S.Angelo.  PoruTri- 
umphalis^  or  Aurelii,  supposed  to  have  been 
built  by  Nero,  and  the  longest  of  all  the 
bridges.  PonU  S.  BartdomeOj  known  as 
the  ancient  Pons  Cestius,  or  Gratianus ; 
supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  Lucius 
Cestius  while  he  governed  Rome  during 
the  absence  of  the  emperor  in  Spain. 
Ponte  (U  QuaUro  Capi,  by  which  the  city 
and  the  island  of  the  Tiber  are  connected : 
it  is  the  ancient  Pons  Fabricus,  mentioned 
by  Horace  as  the  spot  from  where  Dama- 
sippus  intended  to  leap  into  the  Tiber  but 
for  the  precepts  of  Stertinius.  Pons  Sub- 
liciuSj  the  oldest  and  most  celebrated  of  all 
the  Roman  bridges,  erected  by  Ancus  Mar- 
tins: it  was  destroyed  by  a  flood  in  the 
reign  of  Adrian  I.,  in  780.  Ponte  BoUo, 
called  in  later  times  P.  Senatorius  and  La- 
pideus:  it  was  from  this  bridge  that  the 
body  of  the  monster  Heliogabalns  was  oast 
into  the  Tiber. 

The  Roman  Forum — an  irregular  space 
at  the  foot  of  the  Capitoline  and  the  Pala- 
tine hills,  the  modem  name  of  which  is  the 
Campo  Vacdno,  Within  this  hollow  lay 
the  Roman  forum ;  but  what  portion  of  this 
arena  it  really  occupied  is,  and  has  been 
for  at  least  three  centuries,  a  matter  of 
doubt,  owing  to  the  diversity  of  opinion 
among  the  different  authors.  The  mind 
of  the  traveler  has  been  much  perplexed 
in  consequence  of  the  various  conflicting 
statements,  and  made  many  persons  doubt- 
ful as  to  the  exact  location  of  any  antiqui- 
ties. The  dimensions  of  the  Forum  have 
not  been  clearly  defined,  but  it  is  supposed 
to  have  extended  from  the  Arch  of  Septim- 
ius  Severus  to  the  Temple  of  Antoninus 
and  Faustina,  in  its  longest  diameter,  and 
from  the  church  of  San  Adriano  to  the 
steps  of  the  Basilica  Julia  in  the  other. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  specimens  of 
Roman  masonry  now  existing  is  the  wall 
which  forms  the  substructions  of  the  mod- 
em capital,  241  feet  in  length  and  38  feet 
in  height.  Upon  it  may  be  discovered  the 
remains  of  16  Doric  pilasters,  supporting 
a  series  of  arches,  upon  which  rested  the 
architrave  of  the  TcAularium,  or  Record 
Office.  Within,  mingled  with  modem  con- 
structions, is  an  ancient  corridor,  in  which, 
during  the  16th  century,  Nicholas  V.  form- 
ed a  magazine  of  salt,  by  which  the  piers 
were  corroded  and  their  destraction  de- 
termined upon. 
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The  most  conspicuous  ornaments  in  tiie 
vicinity  of  the  Forum  are  the  three  tem- 
ples which  stand  at  the  base  of  the  Capi- 
tol. On  the  left  of  the  three  beautiful 
Corinthian  columns,  long  supposed  to  have 
belonged  to  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans, 
but  asserted  by  Canina  to  have  formed  a 
part  of  that  erected  to  Vespasian  by  Domi- 
tian,  is  the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Concord, 
where  the  Senate  used  to  assemble ;  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Temple  of  Vespasian  is 
the  remaining  portion  of  the  Schola  Zan- 
tha,  close  to  which  the  Roman  notaries  had 
their  offices.  In  front  of  the  Temple  of 
Concord  stands  thcArch  of  Septimius  Se- 
verus ;  before  it  stood  the  equestrian  statue 
of  Marcus  Aurellus,  and  behind  it  the  Duil- 
lian  Column.  Standing  to  the  left  of  the 
Septimian  Arch  is  the  Mamertine  prison, 
over  which  is  the  modem  church  of  S. 
Pietro.  On  the  north  side  of  the  Foram, 
the  site  of  the  Roman  Academy  of  Paint- 
ers, is  built,  on  what  was  supposed  to  hav« 
been  an  ancient  edifice,  the  Secretarium  Se- 
uatus,  behind  which  stood  the  Forum  of 
Julius  Csesar.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Forum  once  stood  the  A  rch  of  TiberiuB,  In 
the  centre  of  the  Forom  stood  the  Temple 
and  Rostra  of  Julius  Ciesar;  and  opposite 
the  three  beautiful  Corinthian  columns, 
which  have  been  the  subject  of  more  con- 
troversy than  any  other  ruin  in  the  Forum : 
the}'  have  been  discovered  to  have  belong- 
ed to  the  Temple  of  Minerva  Chalcidica, 
built  in  connection  with  the  Curia  Julia  by 
Augustus,  to  replace  the  old  curia.  Be- 
hind the  church  of  the  S.  Maria  Liberatrice 
is  a  mass  of  brick-work,  considered  by  Bun- 
sen  to  be  part  of  this  new  curia  of  Augus- 
tus ;  farther  back  is  the  church  of  San  Se- 
diva,  which  was  long  supposed  to  mark  the 
site  of  the  Temple  of  Romulus,  but  now 
considered  to  be  the  Temple  of  Vesta,  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  inundations 
of  the  Tiber  by  Horace.  Near  the  Tem- 
ple of  Saturn  were  placed  the  shops  which 
were  allowed  by  Tarquinius  Prisons  to  be 
erected  in  the  Forum,  and  where  Virginius 
purchased  the  knife  with  which  he  saved 
bis  daughter's  honor. 

On  arriving  at  the  eastern  boundary  of 
the  Forum,  opposite  the  Temple  ofAntoni' 
nus  and  Faustina,  it  would  be  well  to  exam- 
ine the  remainder  of  the  Campo  Vaccino, 
lying  between  this  and  the  Arch  of  Titus. 
After  leaving  the  Temple  of  Antonians  and 
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entering  on  a  branch  of  the  Via  Sacra,  is  a 
building  which  requires  notice,  as  being 
considered  formerly  the  Temple  of  Remus ; 
near  it  is  the  immense  ruin,  anciently  call- 
ed the  Temple  of  Peace,  now  the  Basilica 
of  Constantine.  The  Sacra  Via  will  be  re- 
membered by  the  classical  student  as  be- 
ing the  favorite  promenade  of  Horace. 
Opposite  to  the  Basilica  is  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  the  Roman  arches,  and  interesting 
as  having  been  erected  to  commemorate 
the  conquest  of  Jerusalem — ^the  Arch  of  Ti- 
tus. Back  of  the  church  of  St.  Francesco 
Romana  are  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of 
Venus  and  Rome. 

Forum  of  Trajan^  commenced  by  the 
great  emperor  whose  name  it  bears  after 
he  returned  from  the  wars  on  the  Danube. 
The  celebrated  ApoUodorus  was  the  archi- 
tect of  this  magnificent  structure,  the  re- 
mains of  which  are  the  strongest  evidences 
of  the  splendor  which  gained  the  admira- 
tion of  the  ancient  world. 

Forum  o/Augtutus,  erected  by  that  em- 
peror to  inclose  the  Temple  of  Mars  Ultor ; 
the  outer  wall  is  a  fair  specimen  of  Roman 
masonry. 

Forum  of  Julius  Ccesar^  founded  out  of 
the  spoils  and  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia ; 
chiefly  celebrated  for  having  been  connect- 
ed with  the  first  offense  given  to  the  citi- 
zens by  CflBsar,  who  received  the  senators 
in  great  state  when  they  came  to  him, 
while  sitting  in  front  of  the  Temple  of  Ve- 
nus Genetrix,  which  stood  in  the  centre  of 
the  Forum,  and  contained  the  statues  of 
that  goddess  and  of  Cleopatra; 

ST.  PETER'S. 
"  But  thou,  of  temples  old  or  altars  neir, 
Standest  alone— with  nothing  like  to  thee — 
Worthiest  of  God,  the  holy  and  the  true, 
Since  Zion's  desolation,  when  that  lie 
Forsook  his  former  city,  what  could  be 
Of  earthly  structure  in  his  honor  piled 
Of  a  sublimer  aspect  ?    Majesty, 
Power,  Glory,  Strength,  and  Beauty,  all  are 

aisled 
In  this  eternal  ark  of  worship  nndefiled." 

St.  Peter's  !  the  great  pride  and  glory  of 
modem  Rome!  magnificent  structure, of 
which  the  famous  Bramante  was  the  se- 
lected architect,  and  the  first  stone  of  which 
was  laid  by  Pope  Julius  II.  on  the  18th 
of  April,  1506.  Bramante  having  died, 
many  other  artists  were  employed  upon  the 
building,  among  whom  was  Michael  Ange- 
lo.     Many  minute  descriptions  have  been 


given  of  this  edifice,  but  as  the  dimensions 
and  splendor  far  exceed  the  most  elabo- 
rate that  have  ever  been  given,  we  prefer 
leaving  it  to  impress  the  traveler  according 
to  each  one's  peculiar  idea. 

'•''  Enter  I  its  grandeur  overwhelms  thee  not ; 
And  why?  it  is  not  lessened ;  but  thy  mind, 
Experienced  by  the  genius  of  the  spot. 
Has  grown  colossal,  and  can  only  find 
A  fit  abode  wherein  appear  enshrined 
Thy  hopes  of  immortality;  and  thou 
Shalt  one  day,  if  found  worthy,  so  defined. 
See  thy  God  face  to  face,  as  thou  dost  now 
His  Holy  of  Holies^  nor  be  blasted  by  his  brow.'* 

And  who  that  does  enter  will  fail  to  be  im- 
pressed with  the  grandeur  of  the  interior 
after  beholding  its  noble  exterior,  with  its 
colonnades,  which  are  considered  as  the 
architectural  masterpiece  of  Bernini,  56  feet 
wide,  with  columns  48  feet  high ;  its  fa- 
9ade,  from  the  designs  of  Carlo  Mademo, 
878  feet  long  and  148  feet  high,  with  its  stat- 
ues, vestibules,  and  other  beauties  ?  When 
in  the  interior  we  find  among  its  attractions 
the  nave,  beautifully  ornamented,  with  its 
massive  piers,  arches,  and  fine  pavement 
composed  of  marbles;  its  dome,  which  com- 
mands the  admiratipn  of  all  strangers ;  the 
baldichino,  or  canopy,  covering  the  high 
altar,  composed  of  bronze,  from  the  designs 
of  Bernini;  the  tribune,  the  gilding  of 
which  cost  $100,000,  decorated  from  the 
designs  of  Michael  Angelo,  rich  in  orna- 
ments, at  the  bottom  of  which  is  the  bronze 
chair  of  St.  Peter. 

MonumerOs. — ^The  ancient  monuments  of 
St.  Peter's  are  generally  inferior  to  the 
other  works  of  art  contained  in  this  edifice ; 
there  are  some,  however,  quite  remarka- 
ble, such  as  the  mausoleum  of  Paul  III., 
by  Giuglielmo  della  Porta ;  monument  of 
Urban  VIII.,  principally  from  the  design 
of  Bernini;  tomb  of  Alexander  VIII.,  by 
Arrigo  di  San  Martino ;  tomb  of  Alexan- 
der VII.,  last  work  of  Bernini ;  tomb  of 
Pius  VII.,  executed  by  Thorwaldsen  at 
the  expense  of  Cardinal  Gonsalvi;  por- 
phyry sarcophagus,  with  alabaster  drap- 
ing, and  a  medallion  portrait  of  Maria 
Clementina  Sobieska,  wife  of  the  Pretender 
James  III. ;  monument  of  the  Stuarts — 
celebrated  work  of  Cano va'  s.  In  the  north 
aisle  of  the  church  is  the  chapel,  contain- 
ing the  celebrated  Pieta,  by  Michael  An- 
gelo, one  of  his  finest  works,  executed  at 
the  age  of  24 ;  the  group  representing  the 
Virgin  with  the  body  of  the  dead  Savior  on 
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her  knees :  on  the  girdle  of  the  Virgin 
Michael  Angelo  has  inscribed  his  name,  an 
uncommon  occurrence  among  hb  works. 
In  the  Capella  ddla  Colonna  Santa  is  the 
monument  of  Christina,  queen  of  Sweden, 
representing  her  abjuration  of  Protestant- 
ism in  the  Cathedral  of  Innspruck,  1665. 
The  chapel  of  the  Holy  Sacrament  con- 
tains the  tomb  of  Sixtus  IV.  in  bronze; 
tomb  of  Gregory  XIII.;  also  of  Gregory 
XIV.,  who  received  but  a  miserable  monu- 
mental offering  to  his  memory.  In  the 
chapel  of  the  Madorma  del  Soccorso  lies 
buried  St.  Gregory  Nazianzenus ;  tomb  of 
Gregory  XV.;  also  the  splendid  monu- 
ment of  Gregory  XVI.  But  the  great 
feature  here  is  the  magnificent  tomb  of 
Clement  XIII.,  by  Canova,  one  of  the  few 
toorthy  specimens  of  sculpture  in  St.  Pe- 
ter's. It  was  commenced  in  the  artist's 
30th  year;  he  was  employed  on  it  eight 
years.  It  is  by  many  considered  his  mas- 
terpiece. In  all  of  the  above-named  chap- 
els are  many  specimens  of  fine  frescoes, 
statues,  altars,  etc. 

The  Sacristy,  Chapel  of  the  Confessional, 
the  Grotto  Vaticane,  ^nd  Grotto  Nuove, 
are  full  of  interest  and  history. 

The  flwcefrf  of  the  dome  can  only  be  allow- 
ed by  obtaining  an  order  from  the  direc- 
tor of  the  Fabbrica  of  St.  Peter's.  Visitors 
are  not  admitted  after  11  o'clock.  From 
this  summit  a  correct  idea,  and,  in  fact,  the 
only  correct  one,  may  be  obtained  of  the 
immense  size  of  St.  Peter's,  when,  as  we 
view  persons  passing  along  the  pavement, 
we  can  scarcely  realize  them  to  be  human 
beings,  so  diminutive  are  they  in  appear- 
ance. The  cross  is  16  feet  in  height,  and 
the  immense  ball,  which  is  an  interesting 
feature,  is  composed  of  copper  plates  eight 
feet  in  diameter,  and  capable  of  accommo- 
dating 16  persons. 

The  ceremonies  of  St.Peter*s  are  exceed- 
ingly numerous.  Vespers  are  sung  every 
day  between  3  and  4i  P.M.  On  Fridays 
and  Sundays  the  music  is  particularly 
beautiful.  For  the  ceremonies  during  Holy 
Week  cards  of  admission  for  ladies  are  nec- 
essary; and  those  who  wish  seats  must 
be  dressed  in  black,  without  bonnets,  and 
with  veils. 

The  iUuminations  are  already  well  known, 
especially  those  of  Easter  Sunday ;  the  im- 
pression made  upon  those  who  witness 
them  are  too  strong  to  be  erased  from  the 


memory.  These  illuminations  are  repeated 
at  the  festival  of  St.  Peter's,  June  29th,  on 
two  successive  evenings,  and  the  expense 
is  said  to  be  on  each  occasion  600  dollars.  It 
requires  380  men  to  perform  the  task ;  and 
although  it  is  a  Y&ry  difficult  one,  but  few 
lose  their  lives.  Two  illuminations  occtar 
on  each  evening — ^the  sUver  commencing  at 
dusk,  and  consisting  of  5900  lanterns,  and 
the  golden  commencing  at  8  on  Easter  Sun- 
day, and  9  on  St.  Peter's  Day,  when  900 
lamps  are  lighted  seemingly  at  the  same 
instant,  so  wonderful  is  the  rapidity ;  the 
total  number  of  lamps  then  being  68.000. 

THE   VATICAN. 

This  palace  is  far  superior  to  any  in  the 
world  in  history,  being  the  most  ancient, 
and  decidedly  the  most  celebrated  of  all 
the  papal  palaces,  composed  of  a  mass  of 
buildings  erected  by  many  different  popes, 
covering  a  space  1200  feet  in  length  and 
1000  in  breadth,  with  over  4000  apartments. 
It  is  the  winter  residence  of  the  Pope,  and 
is  contiguous  to  St.  Peter's.  It  possesses  a 
library  of  100,000  volumes,  and  is  distin- 
guished for  its  magnificent  collection  of 
modem  and  ancient  art. 

The  Capello  Sistina^  named  after  Sixtus 
IV.,  who  built  it  in  1473;  length  of  the 
hall  is  134  feet,  and  44  in  width.  The 
frescoes  are  very  fine,  being  executed  by 
many  eminent  artists,  who  were  employed 
by  the  Pope  to  decorate  the  chapel. 

Scala  Reffia,  or  grand  staircase,  a  re- 
markable piece  of  workmanship  leading  to 
the  Sala  Regia,  used  as  a  hall  of  audience 
for  the  embassadors,  decorated  with  stucco 
ornaments,  and  covered  with  frescoes  il- 
lustrating events  in  the  history  of  the 
popes.  The  roof,  commenced  in  1608,  after 
Michael  Angelo*s  return  to  Rome,  was 
completed  in  1512.  The  subjects  are  prin- 
cipally taken  from  the  Old  Testament,  and 
are  carried  out  with  grandeur  and  sublime 
majesty.  The  Tenebrae  and  Miserere  -of 
Allegri  are  sung  in  this  chapel  during 
Holy  Week  by  the  papal  choir.  Opposite 
the  entrance  are  the  great  frescoes  of  the 
Last  Judgment,  60  feet  in  height  and  30 
feet  broad.  At  the  request  of  Clement  VII., 
this  great  work  was  designed  by  Michael 
Angelo  when  in  his  sixtieth  year. 

The  Capella  Paolmi  is  remarkable  for 
containing  two  celebrated  frescoes  by  Mi- 
chael Angelo. 
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The  Loggle  were  commenced  by  Julius 
II. ;  the  part  facing  the  city  was  completed 
by  Raphael.  They  form  a  triple  portico, 
5>f  which  the  two  lower  stories  are  sup> 
ported  by  pilasters,  the  third  by  columns. 
The  Loggie  of  the  second  story  contain  the 
celebrated  frescoes  which  have  given  to  it 
the  name  of  the  *  *  Loggia  of  Raphael ; ' '  the 
decorations  and  architectural  ornaments 
are  delicately  and  gracefully  combined. 

The  Museum, — The  Museum  is  full  of 
interest,  containing  remarkable  specimens 
of  statuary,  painting,  and  other  objects  of 
antiquity.  In  the  first  cabinet  are  the  cel- 
ebrated figures  of  Creugas  and  Damoxe- 
nus,  the  two  boxers,  by  Canova.  The 
second  cabinet  contains  the  Belvidere  An- 
tinous,  supposed  to  be  the  statue  of  Mer- 
cury. In  the  third  cabinet  is  the  Laocoon, 
which  Pliny  says  *'  is  a  work  exceeding  all 
that  the  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture 
have  ever  produced." 

*'  Or,  taming  to  the  Vatican,  go  see 
]^ocoon*s  torture  dignifying  pain — 
A  father's  love  and  mortars  agony 
With  an  immortars  patience  blending:  vain 
The  struggle ;  vain  against  the  coiling  strain, 
And  gripe,  and  deepening  of  the  dragon's 

grasp. 
The  old  man's  clench ;  the  long  envenom'd 

cliain 
Rivets  the  living  links— the  enormous  asp 
Enforces  pang  on  pang,  and  stifles  gasp  on 

gasp." 

At  the  time  of  its  discovery,  the  excite- 
ment produced  by  the  event  was  described 
in  a  curious  letter  written  by  Caesar  Tri- 
vulzio  to  his  brother  Pomponio,  July  1st, 
1506.  Michael  Angelo  was  then  in  Rome, 
and  pronounced  it  the  wonder  of  art.  Ac- 
cording to  a  vote  of  the  Senate,  the  whole 
group  was  carved  out  of  a  single  block  by 
Agesander,  Polydorus,  and  Athenagoras, 
sculptors  of  the  highest  class,  and  natives 
of  Rhodes. 

Corridors  of  Inscriptions^  281  yards  in 
length,  is  occupied  by  ancient  sepulchral 
monuments  and  inscriptions,  rearranged 
by  Pius  VII.  On  the  right  are  the  Pagan 
inscriptions,  and  on  the  left  those  of  early 
Christian  days.  The  collection  consists 
of  3000  specimens;  they  are  frequently 
very  touching.  Each  inscription  is  ac- 
companied by  a  symbolical  representa^ 
tion. 

Museo  Chiaramonti,  arranged  by  Canova, 
contains  a  very  large  number  of  specimens 
of  ancient  iculpture:   a  sarcophagus  of 


C.  J.  Evhodus,  and  of  his  wife  Metilia  Acte, 
priestess  of  Cybele,  found  at  Ostia ;  sit- 
ting statue  of  Tiberius ;  bust  of  the  young 
Augustus,  found  at  Ostia  by  Mr.  Fagan, 
the  British  consul,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  representing  the  emperor 
at  the  age  of  14  (most  beautifully  executed, 
and  so  attractive  that  the  celebrated  mod- 
ern sculptors  dwell  with  the  greatest  ad- 
miration upon  its  remarkable  beauty) ;  sit- 
ting statue  of  Tiberius,  found  at  Pipemo — 
remarkable  of  its  kind;  Sabina,  wife  of 
Hadrian,  as  Venus,  &miliar  from  the  de- 
scription of  Visconti ;  a  graceful  statue  of 
Mercury,  found  near  the  Monte  di  Piet^ ; 
a  bas-relief  representing  Bacchus  riding 
on  a  Tiger;  the  Virgin  Tutia,  whose  chas- 
tity was  proved  by  her  carrying  water 
from  the  Tiber  to  the  Temple  of  Vesta  in 
a  sieve. 

The  Bracchio  Nuovo. — ^This  part  of  the 
Museum  was  commenced  by  Pius  VII.  in 
1817.  The  hall  is  261  feet  long,  and  is  well 
lighted  from  the  roof. 

Statues  and  Busts. — Silenus  nursing  the 
infant  Bacchus ;  bust  of  Claudius ;  statue 
of  Titus ;  statue  of  a  Faun  playing  on  a 
Flute ;  bust  of  Trajan  ;  statue  of  Diana 
beholding  with  terror  the  dead  Endymion ; 
statue  of  Demosthenes,  found  near  the  vil- 
la Aldobrandini ;  Athlete,  found  in  the 
Vicolo  delle  Polina,  in  the  Trastevere,  in 
1849,  near  where  the  Bronze  Horse  in  the 
Capitoline  Museum  was  discovered ;  bust 
of  the  young  Marcus  Aurelius ;  the  Emper- 
or Gordian  the  Elder ;  statue  of  the  Fight- 
ing Amazon;  statue  of  Diana,  found  at 
the  Villa  Adriana ;  bust  of  Lucius  Anto- 
nius,  brother  of  Marc  Antony ;  the  Venus 
Anadyomena ;  a  beautiful  and  finely  pre- 
served statue,  found  at  Ostia,  of  Fortune, 
wearing  a  veil  over  the  back  of  the  head 
&8  an  indication  of  her  mysterious  origin ; 
the  Minerva  Medica,  of  Parian  marble,  one 
of  the  finest  statues  in  Rome,  beautifully 
draped.  One  of  the  grandest  figures  in  the 
Vatican  is  the  colossal  group  of  the  Nile ; 
antique  copy  of  the  Faun  of  Praxiteles, 
which  furnished  the  suggestion  for  Haw- 
thorne's exquisite  story;  splendid  statue 
of  Mercury,  recognized  by  Canova  in  the 
garden  of  the  Quirinal,  where  it  formerly 
stood,  and  by  him  removed  to  the  Vatican. 

Museo  Pio  Clementino  derives  its  name 
from  Pius  VI.  and  Clement  XIV.,  the 
most  magnificent  museum  of  ancient  sculp- 
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ture  in  the  world.  The  Torso  Belvidere, 
sculptured  by  ApoUoniuSf  has  commanded 
the  admiration  of  the  most  renowned  sculp- 
tors of  the  modem  times.  The  sarcopha- 
gus of  L.  Scipio  Barbatns,  a  celebrated  rel- 
ic of  republican  Rome :  tiie  Latin  inscrip- 
tion is  decidedly  the  most  ancient  which 
has  been  handed  down  to  us.  2000  years 
after  the  death  of  Scipio  Barbatus  the  sar- 
cophagus was  opened  and  the  skeleton 
found  perfect,  with  a  ring  on  one  of  the 
fingers :  the  ring  was  taken  to  England, 
where  it  was  preserved  in  the  collection 
of  the  Earl  of  Beverly.  The  bones  were 
removed  to  Padua  in  1781. 

Fcurih  (7a&tne<.— The  Apollo  Belvidere, 
found  at  Porto  d^Anzio,  the  ancient  An- 
tium,  at  the  end  of  the  15th  century.  By- 
ron has  given  a  fine  description  of  ttds 
statue : 

**  Or  view  the  lord  of  the  unerring  bow, 
The  god  of  life,  and  poesy,  and  light — 

The  sun  in  human  limbs  arrayM,  and  brow 
All  radiant  from  his  triumph  in  the  fight ; 

The  shaft  hath  just  been  shot  —  the  arrow 
bright. 
With  an  immortal's  vengeance  ;  in  his  eye 

And  nostril  beautiful  disdain,  and  might 
And  majesty  flash  their  full  lightnings  by, 
Developing  in  that  one  glance  the  Deity. 

**  But  in  his  delicate  form— a  dream  of  love, 
Shaped  by  some  solitary  nymph  whose  breast 

Long*d  for  a  deathless  lover  from  above, 
And  madden'd  in  that  >ision— are  express* d 

All  that  ideal  beauty  ever  bless'd 
The  mind  within  its  most  unearthly  mood, 

When  each  conception  was  a  heavenly  guest — 
A  ray  of  immortality— and  stood     ■ 
Starlike  around,  until  they  gathered  to  a 
god!" 

GaMery  of  Statues.^UsAf  figure  in  Pa- 
rian marble,  supposed  to  be  the  Cupid  of 
Praxiteles,  called  the  Genius  of  the  Vati- 
can. The  Amazon  is  one  of  the  finest 
statues  in  the  coUection.  The  celebrated 
statue  of  Ariadne,  formerly  called  Cleo-" 
patra,  from  the  resemblance  which  the 
bracelet  bears  to  a  serpent ;  a  statue  of 
Lucius  Yerus.  In  the  centre  of  the  hall 
is  a  large  bust,  discovered  near  the  church 
of  Santi  Apostoli  at  Rome,  composed  of 
beautiful  Oriental  alabaster.  Hall  of  the 
BtuU,  Cabinet  of  the  Mash,  and  ffall  of  the 
Muses,  will  all  be  found  to  contain  many 
interesting  works. 

Rotunda  or  Circular  Hall.— In  the  cen- 
tre is  a  grand  basin  in  porphyry,  40  feet  in 
circumference,  found  in  the  Baths  of  Dio- 
cletian; statue  of  Nerva;  statue  of  a  fe- 


male draped  and  restored  as  Ceres ;  Clau- 
dius crowned  with  oak-leaves. 

Hall  of  the  Greek  Cross,  with  beantifkd 
modem  doorways  ornamented  by  colossal 
Egyptian  statues  found  in  Hadrian's  villa^ 
The  principal  objects  of  attraction  in  this 
hall  are  the  two  sarcophagi  of  immense 
size — in  &ct,  the  largest  ever  made  of  red 
Egyptian  porphyry.  One  of  them  is  the 
sarcophagus  of  Constantia,  daughter  of 
Constantino,  who  died  A.D.  854 ;  the  oth- 
er is  of  the  Empress  Helena. 

HaU  of  the  Biga,  deriving  its  name  from 
the  ancient  chariot  on  two  wheels,  in  white 
marble,  which  stands  in  the  centre  of  it ; 
statue  of  Alcibiades,  with  his  fbot  resting 
on  a  helmet;  bearded  Bacchus,  or  Sat- 
danapalus;  the  Discobolus  of  Myron,  found 
at  the  Villa  Adriana. 

The  Etruscan  Museum,  open  every  day, 
except  Monday,  from  10  till  2,  by  apply- 
ing to  the  custode  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Museo  Chiaramonti.  The  Egyptian  Mu- 
seum will  also  be  found  very  interesting. 

The  Arazsi,  or  Tapestries  of  Raphael, 
called  Arazzi  from  having  been  manufac- 
tured at  Arras,  in  Flanders. 

Pinacotheca^  or  Picture-Gallery,  contains 
but  very  few  pictures,  yet  they  are  more 
precious  than  any  in  the  world. 

Room  2d:  Raphael— three  beautiful  lit- 
tle gems,  the  Annunciation,  the  Adora- 
tion of  the  Three  Kings,  and  the  Presenta- 
tion in  the  Temple.  Mnrillo — Return  of 
the  Prodigal  Son ;  Marriage  of  St.  Cath- 
arine of  Alexandria  with  the  infant  Christ. 
Raphael— the  three  Theological  Virtues, 
Faith,  Hope,  Charity.  Room  Sd:  Domen- 
ichino's  magnificent  work  of  the  Commun- 
ion of  St.  Jerome,  second  only  in  merit  to 
Raphael's  Transfiguration.  Raphael— Ma^ 
donna  da  Fbligno:  one  of  his  memorable 
works  for  expressive  beauty ;  the  Tran»- 
figuratioB. 

This  was  the  last  and  greatest  painting 
of  the  immortal  master,  painted  for  the 
Cathedral  of  Narbonne  by  order  of  Cardi- 
nal Giulio  de'  Medici,  afterward  Clement 
VII.  For  many  years  the  picture  was 
preserved  in  the  church  of  St.  Pietro,  in 
Montorio,  from  which  the  French  had  it 
removed  to  Paris.  In  1815,  on  its  return, 
it  was  placed  in  the  Vatican.  The  idea 
throughout  the  piece  seems  to  express  the 
miseries  of  human  life,  and  lead  those  who 
are  afflicted  to  look  to  Heaven  for  comiiDrt 
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and  relief.  The  upper  portion  of  the  com- 
position represents  Mount  Tabor;  on  the 
ground  the  three  apostles  are  lying,  af- 
fected by  the  supernatural  light  which  pro- 
ceeds from  the  divinity  of  Christ,  who,  ac- 
companied by  Moses  and  Elijah,  is  floating 
in  the  air,  representing  the  power  of  the 
Lord  and  the  consolation  of  Christianity. 
Below,  the  sufierings  of  humanity  are  il- 
lustrated: on  one  side  are  nine  apostles; 
a  multitude  of  people  on  the  other,  bring- 
ing to  them  a  demoniac  boy  whose  limbs 
are  dreadfully  conyulsed,  and  produces  on 
every  countenance  an  expression  of  terror. 
Two  of  the  apostles  point  toward  heaven 
and  heavenly  powers  as  the  only  means 
and  hope  of  relief  The  figures  on  the 
Mount  of  the  two  prophets  and  the  three 
disciples  excite  our  admiration  equally  as 
much,  if  not  more,  than  any  other  portion 
of  this  great  work,  particularly  the  figure 
of  the  Savior  exiH*essing  such  divinity  and 
spiritual  lightness,  and  in  whom  we  seem 
to  behold  the  effulgence  of  eternal  glory. 
Before  Raphael  had  finished  the  painting, 
he  was  himself  called  away  to  the  land  of 
the  blessed,  to  behold  in  reality  the  spirit- 
ual beings  which  inspiration  had  led  him  to 
portray  in  such  a  lovely  manner.  He  was 
but  37 ;  and  while  his  body  laid  in  state, 
his  last  work  was  suspended  over  the 
couch,  and  was  carried  before  him  at  his 
funeral  while  yet  the  last  traces  of  his 
master-hand  were  wet  upon  the  canvas. 

**  And  when  all  beheld 
Him  where  he  lay,  how  changed  from  yester- 
day— 
Him  in  that  hour  cut  ofl^  and  at  his  head 
His  last  great  work;   when,  entering  in,  they 

look'd 
Now  on  the  dead,  then  on  that  masterpiece ; 
Now  on  his  face  lifeless  and  colorless. 
Then  on  those  forms  divine  that  lived  and 

breathed, 
And  would  live  on  for  ages — all  were  moved, 
And  sighs  burst  forth,  and  loudest  lamenta- 
tions." 

Boom  4th:  Titian — ^the  Madonna  and 
Child  surrounded  by  angels;  underneath 
are  various  saints.  Raphael — Coronation 
of  the  Virgin ;  one  of  his  earliest  works. 
Sassoferrato— the  Virgin  and  Child.  Hoom 
M:  Paolo  Veronese  —  St.  Helena,  the 
mother  of  Constantine,  with  the  Vision  of 
the  Holy  Cross.  Guido — the  Madonna 
and  Child  in  Glory,  with  St  Jerome  and  i 
St.  Thomas.  Correggio — Christ  sitting  on 
a  rainbow  surrounded  by  angels.  .  I 


The  Stanze  of  Raphad  comprise  four 
chambers  adjoining  the  Loggia:  1.  The 
Stanze  of  the  Incendio  del  Borgo :  the  sub- 
jects in  this  room  are  mainly  illustrative 
of  events  in  the  history  of  the  Church. 
2.  The  Camera  delta  Seffnatura,  called  the 
Chamber  of  the  School  of  Athens,  contains 
representatives  of  Theology,  Philosophy, 
Jurisprudence,  and  Poetry.  8.  Stanee  of 
ffeUodorus^  illustrating  the  triumphs  of  the 
Church  over  her  enemies;  also  the  mir- 
acles which  confirmed  her  doctrines.  4. 
Sola  of  Constantine,  painted  after  the  death 
of  Raphael.  The  drawings,  however,  were 
prepared  by  him,  and  he  was  about  exe- 
cuting them  in  oil.  The  Battle  of  Con- 
stantino and  Maxentius,  designed  by  Ra- 
phael and  executed  by  Giulio  Romano,  is  the 
largest  historical  subject  ever  painted.  The 
Cross  appearing  to  Constantine  previous 
to  the  battle,  and  while  addressing  his 
troops.  Baptism  of  Constantine;  giving 
an  interesting  view  of  the  baptistery  of 
the  Lateran  in  the  15th  century.  Constan- 
tino's donation  of  Rome  to  the  Pope,  last 
of  the  series. 

Ztftrary.— The  library  of  the  Vatican 
comprises  upward  of  80,000  printed  books 
and  about  36,000  JVISS.  It  is  very  defi- 
cient in  works  of  modem  literature,  but 
its  ecclesiastical  MSS.  far  exceeds  any  oth- 
er in  Europe.  It  is  open  daily  for  study 
from  9  in  the  morning  until  noon.  Among 
the  MSS.  is  the  celebrated  Codex  Vatica- 
nus,  or  Bible  of  the  end  of  the  4th,  or  be- 
ginning of  the  6th  centurj",  in  Greek.  The 
Cicero  de  Republica,  considered  the  oldest 
Latin  MS.  in  exis^nce.  The  Menologia 
Graeca,  or  Greek  Calendar  of  the  10th  cen- 
tury. The  Homilies  of  St.  Gregory  Nazi- 
anzen  of  the  year  1063,  and  the  four  Gos- 
pels of  the  year  1128;  Large  Hebrew 
Bible  from  the  library  of  the  Duke  of  Ur- 
bino,  for  which  an  offer  of  its  weight  in 
gold  was  made  by  the  Jews  of  Venice.  A 
Greek  version  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
written  in  gold,  and  presented  by  Char- 
lotte, queen  of  Cyprus,  to  Innocent  VIII. 
The  Commentaries  on  the  New  Testament. 
The  Breviary  of  Matthias  Corvinus.  The 
parchment  scroll  of  a  Greek  MS.  of  the 
8th  century,  32  feet  long,  with  miniatures 
of  the  history  of  Joshua.  Dedication  copy 
of  the  Assertio  septem  Sacramentorum 
adversus  Martinum  Lutherum,  by  Henry 
VIII.  Letters  from  Henry  VIII.  to  Anna 
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Boleyn,  17  in  nomber,  of  which  8  are  in 
English  and  9  in  French. 

In  the  library  are  some  magnificent 
vases  of  malachite,  presented  by  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia,  and  a  fine  one  of  Oriental 
alabaster,  made  in  Rome  from  a  block  pre- 
sented by  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  A  beauti- 
ful basin  in  Aberdeen  granite,  presented  by 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland  to  Cardinal 
Antonelli,  and  presented  by  him  to  the  li- 
brary. A  large  vase  presented  by  the 
present  Emperor  of  the  French  to  Pins  IX, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  baptism  of  the  heir 
to  the  imperial  throne:  it  is  of  Sevres 
porcelain,  covered  with  Christian  emblems. 

Manufactory  of  Mosaics, — Visitors  can 
be  admitted  daily  by  an  order,  which  can 
be  procured  through  their  bankers.  Ev- 
ery one  who  has  been  interested  in  the  mo- 
saics of  St.  Peter's  would  probably  be 
pleased  in  witnessing  the  manufacturing 
of  them  before  leaving  the  Vatican.  The 
number  of  enamels  of  dififerent  colors  em- 
ployed in  these  works  amounts  to  10,000. 

The  Gardens  of  the  Vatican  are  open 
daily,  and  will  be  found  quite  interesting. 

QUIRINAL  PALACE. 

Palazzo  Pontifico  or  dd  Quirinal,  the  pal- 
ace of  the  Pope,  situated  on  Monte  Caval- 
lo,  so  called  from  the  two  horses  on  its 
summit  taken  from  the  baths  of  Constan- 
tino. This  palace,  commenced  by  Greg- 
ory XIII.,  presents  two  long  fronts,  un- 
adorned; the  court  within  is  300  feet  in 
length  by  165  fSeet  in  width,  three  sides  be- 
ing surrounded  by  porticoes,  and  the  fourth 
having  a  double  row  of  arcades  surmount- 
ed by  a  clock-tower.  It  was  the  favorite 
residence  of  Pius  VII.,  and  has  since  then 
been  inhabited  during  the  summer  months 
by  his  successors.  The  election  of  the 
Pope  has  for  many  years  taken  place  here. 
From  the  balcony  over  the  principal  en- 
trance the  pontiff's  name  is  announced. 
The  aparttoents  are  open  daily  from  10  un- 
til 2,  but  a  permit  will  be  necessary,*  and 
may  be  obtained  through  the  consul  or 
banker. 

Sola  Jteggia,  grand  hall,  190  feet  in 
length,  richly  decorated,  with  a  heavily 
carved  and  gilded  ceiling.  In  the  fourth 
room  is  a  picture  of  Correggio's  Madonna ; 
in  the  fifth,  a  representation  of  the  mar- 
riage of  Louis  XIV.  in  Gobelins  tapestry. 
The  decorations  of  these  two  rooms,  and 
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the  throne-room,  which  follows,  are  mag- 
nificent. In  the  latter  room,  which  is 
plainly  furnished  with  a  bedstead  of  brase, 
expired  Pius  VII.  Beyond  this  is  an  el- 
egant suite  of  apartments,  fitted  up  by  the 
Pope  for  the  reception  of  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  while  on  a  visit  to  Rome  in  1819. 
Some  of  the  paintings  here  are  good,  and 
by  celebrated  artists  i  Adonis,  by  Paul  Ve- 
ronese ;  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter,  by  Fra  Bar- 
tolomeo;  St.  Bernard,  by  Sebastian  del 
Piombo.  The  seven  rooms  following  this 
picture-gallery  were  principally  fitted  up 
by  the  present  Pope.  The  Sala  d'Audiencia 
de'  Principi  has  a  representation  of  the  en- 
trance of  Alexander  into  Babylon,  by  Thor- 
waldsen.  In  the  room  next  is  a  picture 
painted  in  India  of  the  court  of  Begum  of 
Sirdana.  The  private  chapel  of  the  Pope 
is  ornamented  with  frescoes  representing 
the  life  of  the  Virgin,  and  one  of  Guido'a 
best  works,  the  Annunciation. 

The  Gardens  of  the  Quirinal  are  opea 
daily  from  8  until  2,  and  can  be  visited  by 
obtaining  a  special  permit  from  the  same 
source  as  before  mentioned.  These  gar- 
dens are  very  spacious,  but  much  neglect- 
ed. They  are  refreshed  by  several  fount- 
ains, and  shaded  by  groves  of  poplar,  laup 
rel,  and  pine. 

CHURCHES. 

BcutUca  of  San  Giovanni  in  Laterano  de- 
rives its  name  from  being  located  on  the 
site  of  the  house  of  the  senator  Plautius 
Lateranus.  It  in  former  times  ranked 
higher  than  St.  Peter's.  The  popes  are  al- 
ways crowned  here,  and  for  1600  years  it 
has  retained  its  privileges.  One  of  the 
first  forms  observed  on  the  election  of  a 
new  Pope  is  the  ceremony  of  taking  poa» 
session  of  the  Lateran  Basilica.  The 
front,  consisting  of  a  magnificent  colon- 
nade, ^  very  impressive.  There  are  five, 
entrances,  the  one  in  the  centre  having  a 
bronze  door,  taken  from  the  Temple  of 
Peace  in  the  Forum.  The  top  of  the  t&n 
9ade  is  decorated  with  15  statues  of  ouc 
Savior  and  saints.  In  the  vestibule,  an 
ancient  marble  represents  Constantine^ 
from  his  baths  on  the  Quirinal.  The  in- 
terior is  divided  into  five  aisles.  The  co^ 
lossal  statues  of  the  twelve  apostles  fill  u{k 
the  pillars  of  the  nave.  This  church  com- 
prises one  of  the  finest  chapels  in  Rome, 
in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  with  a  cen-. 
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tral  dome  magnificently  decorated  with 
gilding,  marbles,  and  pictures,  bearing  the 
title  of  the  Corsini  Chapel,  A  mosaic  copy 
of  Giulio's  picture  of  S.  Andrea  Corsini 
adorns  the  altar.  Among  the  tombs  are 
those  of  Cardinal  Neri,  Corsini,  and  Clem- 
ent XII.,  which  formerly  stood  under  the 
portico  of  the  Pantheon.  The  high  altar, 
standing  beneath  a  superb  Gothic  taberna- 
cle, is  a  remarkable  specimen  of  the  14th 
century;  within  is  a  table  of  wood,  upon 
which  tradition  says  officiated  St.  Peter. 
In  the  left-hand  transept  is  the  altar  of 
the  Holy  Sacrament,  with  its  four  gilt 
bronze  columns,  which  are  said  to  have 
belonged  to  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Capito- 
linus,  cast  from  the  bronze  rostra  captured 
«t  the  battle  ofActium  by  Augustus.  Near 
thb  is  the  Portico  LeoninOj  in  which  is  a  ta- 
ble of  cedar  wood,  said  to  be  that  on  which 
the  Last  Supper  was  eaten.  The  second 
chapel  on  the  right  was  purchased  by  the 
Torlonias,  and  converted  into  a  mausole- 
lim.  It  was  magnificently  decorated  in 
gold  and  marble,  said  to  have  cost  upward 
of  $800,000.  The  Chapel  of  the  Massino 
family  contains  some  good  sepulchral  mon- 
uments, etc.  The  principal  ceremonies 
which  occur  in  St.  John  Lateran  are  on 
the  Saturday  before  Easter,  on  Ascension 
Day,  and  on  the  festival  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist.  The  cloisters  still  retain  their 
beauties,  and  from  the  rear  of  them  may 
be  obtained  a  fine  view  of  the  remains  of 
the  decorations  of  the  old  Basilica.  The 
Baptistery  of  S.  Giovanni  in  Fonte  is  full 
of  interest  and  art.  ScaJa  Santa. — ^The 
Stairs  consist  of  28  marble  steps,  said  to 
have  belonged  to  Pilate*8  house,  and  to 
Iiave  been  the  identical  ones  by  which  our 
Savior  descended  after  leaving  the  judg- 
ment-seat. 

BasUica  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  found- 
ed on  the  highest  summit  of  the  Esqtiiline, 
A.D.  352,  by  Pope  Liberius  and  John,  a 
Roman  patrician,  to  commemorate  a  mi- 
raculous fall  of  snow  which  took  place  in 
the  month  of  August,  covering  the  space 
now  occupied  by  the  Basilica.  The  inte- 
rior is  the  most  beautiful  of  its  kind  in  ex- 
istence ;  the  roof  is  elaborately  carved,  and 
gilded  with  superior  gold  brought  to  Spain 
from  South  America,  presented  by  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella  to  Alexander  YI.  Sis- 
tine  Chapel,  or  Hdy  Sacrament,  erected  by 
Sixtus  v.,  is  rich  in  marbles  and  other 
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decorations.  In  a  small  chapel  are  pre- 
served the  boards  of  the  manger  in  which 
the  Savior  laid  after  his  birth:  a  solemn 
ceremony  and  procession  on  Christmas-eve 
commemorates  this  subject:  five  boards 
of  the  manger  compose  the  cradle  in  which 
the  Savior  was  deposited  at  his  nativity. 
An  urn  of  silver  and  crystal  inclose  these 
relics ;  on  the  top  is  a  figure  of  the  child. 
The  Capella  PaoUna,  or  Borghesiana^  be- 
longing to  the  3orghese  family,  far  sur- 
passes the  Sistine  chapel  in  the  richness 
of  its  decorations.  Beneath  the  chapel  are 
the  sepulchral  family  vaults.  The  Prin- 
cess Borghese  and  her  three  children  were 
the  last  that  were  deposited  there.  The 
death  of  this  princess  was  universally  re- 
gretted, she  being  much  beloved  for  her 
unbounded  benevolence,  virtues,  and  many 
good  works.  The  ceremonies  which  take 
place  in  this  Basilica  during  the  year  are 
of  a  very  imposing  nature.  One  of  the 
most  beautiful  Corinthian  columns  in 
Rome,  called  the  Colonna  deUa  Virgim, 
composed  of  white  marble,  stands  in  front 
of  Sta.  Maggiore. 

Basilica  of  San  Paola  Fvori  le  Mura, — 
This  magnificent  temple,  standing  a  little 
way  out  of  the  city,  was  a  few  years  ago 
regarded  by  the  lovers  of  early  Christian 
art  with  more  interest  than  any  other 
specimen  of  the  first  ages  of  our  era.  Un- 
der the  high  altar  of  the"  church  was  the 
tomb,  which  was,  according  to  tradition, 
the  burial-place  of  St.  Paul.  The  roof  of 
this  edifice  caught  fire  while  it  was  being 
repaired,  July  16, 1823,  and  it  was  soon  re- 
duced to  ashes.  It  was  rebuilt,  the  inte- 
rior finished,  and  dedicated  in  the  presence 
of  a  multitude  of  church  officials.  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  beautiful  than  this  edi- 
fice, with  its  magnificent  nave  and  aisles, 
its  roof  so  exquisitely  carved,  its  granite 
columns,  80  in  number,  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  etc.  The  high  altar,  standing  un- 
der a  splendid  canopy,  supported  by  4  col- 
umns of  white  alabaster,  which  were  pre- 
sented by  Mehemet  Ali,  late  viceroy  of 
Egypt,  to  Gregory  XVI,  In  the  confes- 
sional lie  portions  of  the  remains  of  St.  Paul 
and  St.  Peter.  In  the  centre  of  the  trib- 
une, which  is  very  elegant,  stands  a  rich- 
ly-decorated episcopal  chair,  composed  of 
marble,  and  on  either  side  one  of  four  col* 
umns,  saved  from  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
Basilica,  of  violet  marble.    The  series  of 
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imaginaxy  portraits  of  the  Popes  were  ex- 
ecuted at  the  mosaic  establishment  in  the 
Vatican.  At  the  extreme  end  of  the  trib- 
une a  handsome  bell-tower  has  been  erect- 
ed. 

Church  of  St,  Pietro  in  VincoU.  — The 
architecture  of  this  building  is  very  fine, 
but  the  chief  object  here  is  the  statue  of 
Moses  by  Michael  Angelo,  intended  to  form 
a  part  of  the  tomb  of  Jidius  II.,  the  plan 
of  which  was  so  imposing  as  to  induce  the 
Pope  to  rebuild  St.  Peter*s ;  but,  owing  to 
a  quarrel  which  they  had,  Michael  Angelo 
suspended  its  progress  for  two  years ;  at 
the  end  of  that  time,  being  reconciled,  he 
returned  to  Rome  and  resumed  his  work, 
which  he  continued  until  the  death  of  the 
Pope  in  1513 ;  it  was  again  suspended  dur- 
ing almost  the  entire  reign  of  Leo  X.,  and 
not  again  resumed  until  after  his  death: 
the  original  design  was  never  executed. 
Michael  Angelo,  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
had  only  completed  the  statue  of  Moses, 
and  the  two  figures  representing  Religion 
and  Virtue. 

Church  of  St  Agneae  in  the  Piazza  Na^ 
vonoj  so  named  on  account  of  being  erect- 
ed on  the  spot  where  St.  Agnes  was  pub- 
licly exposed  after  her  torture,  and  to 
have  struck  with  blindness  the  first  person 
who  witnessed  her  degradation. 

The  task  would  indeed  be  endless  were 
we  to  attempt  a  description  of  the  numer- 
ous churches  in  Rome.  Nearly  all  of  them 
are  worthy  of  notice  for  their  splendid  dec- 
orations, and  the  objects  of  interest  which 
they  contain.  Among  them  is  the  San  Car- 
lo al  Corso,  San  Ignazio,  Chiesa  Nuova^ 
Santi  ApostoK,  and  Chiesa  di  Gem. 

The  Pcmiheony  commonly  called  La  Ro- 
tondaj  is  one  of  the  relics  of  Rome  with 
which  most  travelers  are  fiimiliar  histor- 
ically. Its  portico  is  well  proportioned, 
and  has  for  ages  past  commanded  the  ad- 
miration of  travelers.  Its  coltmins  are 
composed  of  granite,  with  capitals  and 
bases  of  white  marble.  The  bronze  doors 
are  the  same  as  those  caused  to  be  put  up 
by  Agrippa  when  this  temple  was  erected, 
25  years  before  Christ.  Nearly  18  centu- 
ries ago  the  ancients  describe  with  adminu 
tion  this  noble  specimen  of  architectural 
beauty.  Though  having  been  exposed  both 
to  fire  and  water,  it  is  the  best  preserved 
monument  of  ancient  Rome.  Forsyth,  in 
speaking  of  it,  particularly  eztdled  the 
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poriicOj  which  has  been  said  to  be  beyond 
all  criticism.  It  is  100  feet  long  and  44 
feet  deep. 

"  Simple,  erect,  severe,  austere,  sublime — 
Shrine  of  aU  saints,  and  temple  of  all  gods 
From  Jove  to  Jesus — spared  and  bless'd  by 

time, 
Looking  tranquillity,  while  falls  or  nods 
Arch,  empire,  each  thing  round  thee,  and  man 

plods 
His  way  through  thOTns  to  ashes — ^orious 

dome! 
Shalt  thou  not  last?    Timers  scythe  and  ty- 
rants* rods 
Shiver  upon  thee-'-sanctuary  and  home 
Of  art  and  piety — Pantheon,  pride  of  Borne  V* 

The  remains  of  the  huge  roof  were  melt- 
ed into  columns  to  ornament  the  high  altar 
over  the  Apostles*  tomb  in  the  Vatican  by 
Urban  VIII ;  he  also  had  them  melted  into 
cannon  for  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo.  On 
that  occasion,  says  Venuti,  450,250  pounds 
of  metal  were  removed.  The  interior  of  this 
temple  is  a  rotunda  148  feet  in  diameter. 
The  walls  are  20  feet  thick.  It  is  covered 
by  a  dome.  In  the  centre  is  a  circular 
opening  27  feet  in  diameter,  which  fur- 
nishes the  only  light  the  temple  receives. 
The  third  chapel  on  the  left  is  sacred  as  the 
burial-ftlaQe  of  Raphael, 

"  When  Raphael  went, 
His  heavenly  face  the  mirror  of  his  mind, 
His  mind  a  temple  fat  all  lovely  things 
To  flock  and  to  inhabit — ^when  he  went, 
Wrapp'd  in  his  sable  cloak,  the  cloak  he  wore, 
To  sleep  beneath  the  venerable  dome. 
By  those  attended  who  in  life  had  loved. 
Had  worship'd,  following  in  his  st^n  to  fame 
(*Twa8  on  an  April  day,  when  Nature  smiles), 
AU  Roms  was  there.** — Rooibs. 

TBMPLES. 

The  Temple  of  Vesta,  deriving  its  name 
from  the  circular  formation  of  the  building, 
supposed  to  be  the  same  elegant  little  tem- 
ple which  has  been  for  ages  the  admiratbfi 
ofall  jiravelers,  erected  by  Noma,  and  meo- 
tioned  in  connection  with  the  inundatiAn 
of  the  Tiber  by  Horace. 

The  Temple  of  Venus  and  Pome,  a  double 
temple,  designed  by  Hadrian,  and  erected 
with  feelings  of  envy  to  surpass  Apollodo- 
ms  in  architecture. 

The  Temples  of  Juno  Sospita,  Hope,  {tnd 
Piety, — Some  of  the  remains  of  these  col- 
umns are  still  visible  on  the  site  now  oc- 
cupied by  the  church  of  St  Nicolas.  At 
the  base  of  the  column  is  a  cell  connected 
with  the  history  of  the  Roman  daughter 
alluded  to  by  Byron  in  his  Childe  Harold : 
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«*  There  to  a  dungeon,  in  whose  dim  drear  light 
What  do  I  gaase  on  ?   Nothing :  look  again  1 

Two  foiTiuj  are  slowly  shadow'd  on  my  sight — 
Two  insulated  phantoms  of  the  hrain. 

Is  it  not  so?    I  see  them  full  and  plain — 
An  old  man,  and  a  female  young  and  fair, 

Fresh  as  a  nursing  mother,  in  whose  vein 
The  blood  is  nectar;  but  what  doth  she  there. 
With  her  nnmantled  neck,  and  bosom  white 
and  bare? 

^^  But  here  youth  offers  to  old  age  the  food, 
The  milk  of  his  own  gift :  it  is  her  sire. 
To  whom  she  renders  back  the  debt  of  blood 
Bom  with  her  birth.    No;  he  shall  not  ex- 
pire 
While  in  those  warm  and  lovely  veins  the  fire 

Of  health  and  holy  feeling  can  provide 
Great  Nature's  Nile,  whose  deep  stream  rises 
higher 
Than  Egypfe*8  river ;  from  tliat  gentle  side 
Drink — drink  and  live,  old  man!  Heaven's 
realm  holds  no  such  tide. 

»  The  starry  fable  of  the  MUky  Way 
Has  not  thy  story's  purity ;  it  is 
A  constellation  of  a  sweeter  ray. 

And  sacred  Nature  triumphs  more  in  this 
Beverse  of  her  decree  than  in  the  abyss 
Where  sparkle  distant  worlds.    Oh,  holiest 
nurse  I 
No  drop  of  that  clear  stream  its  way  shall  miss 
To  thy  sire's  heart,  replenishing  its  source 
With  life,  as  onr  freed  souls  rejoin  the  uni- 
verse.** 

There  are  many  other  temples  of  inter- 
est, such  as  uEscttlapius,  sacred  to  the  God 
of  Medicine ;  Bacchus^  formerly  call^  the 
Temple  of  Honor  and  Virtue ;  Fortuna  VU 
riUs,  originally  erected  by  Seryius  Tullius ; 
Romulus;  also  Temple  of  Remus,  and  Tem- 
ple <tf  Teapasian,  all  historically  interesU 
ing. 

COLUMNS. 

The  Cdvmn  of  Trajan,  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  the  emperor  by  the  senate  and 
fioman  people  A.D.  114.  This  most  beau- 
tiful of  all  the  historical  columns  of  Rome 
has  been  for  17  centuries  regarded  as  a 
perfect  triumph  of  art,  and  undoubtedly  es- 
tablished the  reputation  of  the  great  archi- 
-teci  ApoUodorus  in  erecting  such  a  monu- 
ment to  his  benefitetor. 

Cdwpm  ofAntonmui  Pius,  discovered  in 
'Urn  gardens  adjoining  the  house  of  the  Mis- 
flkms  on  the  Monte  Citorioin  1709.  The 
column  of  Marcus  Aurdins  Antomus  and 
■'Cohmno/Phoeas  are  also  worthy  of  notice. 

COLISSUM. 

The  Coliseum  is  the  most  familiar  of  all 
the  ancient  Roman  monuments;  it  is  by 
'fitr  the  largest  amphitheatre  known  in  the 
ifoiAdy  and  unquestionAbly  the  most  aa- 
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gust  ruin.  It  is  said  to  have  had  seats  for 
87,000  spectators,  and  standing-room  for 
20,000  more.  It  has  been  much  damaged 
by  earthquakes,  lightning,  and  suffered 
from  the  influences  of  time.  The  most 
beautiful  time  to  visit  these  ruins  is  by 
moonlight,  when,  and  only  when,  the  truth 
of  the  magnificent  description  in  Manfred 
can  be  realized: 

"  I  do  remember  me  that  In  my  youth, 
When  I  was  wandering,  upon  such  a  night 
I  stood  within  the  Coliseum's  wall 
Midst  the  chief  relics  of  almighty  Rome ; 
The  trees  which  grew  along  the  broken  arches 
Waved  dark  in  the  blue  midnight,  and  the 

stars 
Shone  through  the  rents  of  ruin ;  from  afar 
The  watch-dog  bay'd  beyond  the  Tiber;  and 
More  near  from  out  the  Caesars*  palace  came 
The  owl*s  long  cry,  and,  interruptedly. 
Of  distant  sentinels  the  fitful  song 
Begun  and  died  upon  the  gentle  Mind. 
Some  cypresses  beyond  the  time-worn  breach 
Appear'd  to  skirt  the  horizon,  yet  they  stood 
Within  a  bowshot  where  the  Cseears  dwelt. 
And  dwell  the  tuneless  birds  of  night,  amid 
A  grove  which  springs  through  level' d  battle- 
ments. 
And  twines  its  roots  with  the  imperial  hearths^ 
Ivy  usurps  the  laurel's  place  of  growth; 
But  the  gladiator's  bloody  circus  stands, 
A  noble  wreck  in  ruinous  perfection, 
While  Csesar'a  chambers  and  the  Augustan 

halls 
Grovel  on  earth  in  indistinct  decay. 
And  then  didst  shine,  thou  rolling  moon,  upon 
All  this,  and  cast  a  wide  and  tender  light, 
Which  soften'd  down  the  hoar  austerity 
Of  rugged  desolation,  and  fiird  up. 
As  'twere  anew,  the  gaps  of  centuries ; 
Leaving  that  beautiful  which  still  was  so. 
And  making  that  which  was  not,  till  the  place 
Became  religion,  and  the  heart  ran  o'er 
With  silent  worship  of  the  great  of  old — 
Tlie  dead  but  scepter*d  sovereigns,  who  stUl 

rule 
Our  spirits  from  their  urns.** 

THEATRES. 

Theatre  o/Pompejf,  built  by  Pompey  the 
Great,  the  first  theatre  erected  in  stone  at 
Rome.  In  fh>nt  of  this  building  was  the 
portico  of  100  columns,  so  celebrated  by  the 
poets,  containing  statuary  and  paintings, 
and  where  Brutus  is  said  to  have  sat  in 
judgment  on  the  morning  of  Csesar^s  death. 
The  Spoda  Pompey,  celebrated  statue,  was 
found  in  the  Yicolo  de*  Leutari  in  15^, 
between  the  Cancellaria  and  Piazza  di 
Pasquino.  The  other  theatres  are  the 
Theatre  ofMareellus  and  of  BaBms,  Cir- 
cus of  Bomuius  or  Maxentius,  and  Circus 
MaximuSy  cover  a  large  space  of  ground, 
and  are  very  intereslix^. 
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THE  CAPITOL. 


The  Campidoglio,  or  modem  capital,  is 
one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Michael  An- 
gelo*8  works.  The  effect  produced  as  we 
approach  it  from  the  Corso  is  very  impos- 
ing. Two  flights  of  steps  lead  to  it.  At 
the  foot  of  one  flight  are  two  basaltic  lions. 
At  the  top  are  the  colossal  statues  of  Cas- 
tor and  Pollux.  Several  other  statues, 
called  the  Trophies  of  Marlus,  are  placed 
on  a  line  with  them.  In  the  centre  of  the 
piazza  is  the  bronze  equestrian  statue  of 
Marcus  Aurelius,  which  was  supposed,  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  to  be  a  statue  of  Con- 
stantine.  It  is  admitted  to  be  the  finest 
specimen  of  ancient  art  in  existence.  Mi- 
chael Angelo  admired  it  intensely ;  and  so 
highly  is  it  valued,  that  even  in  recent 
years  an  officer  was  regularly  appointed 
to  take  care  of  it.  Palace  of^he  Senators^ 
founded  on  the  ruins  of  the  Tabularinm  at 
the  end  of  the  14th  century  by  Boniface 
IX.  From  the  summit  of  the  Tower,  one 
of  the  most  pleasing  and  instructive  views 
of  Rome  may  be  obtained.  The  celebrated 
bell,  the  Patarina,  captured  at  Viterbo, 
which  is  only  rung  to  announce  the  death 
of  the  Pope  and  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Carnival,  is  suspended  from  this  tower. 
Palace  of  the  Conservators^  containing  the 
Protomoteca,  or  collection  of  busts,  gallery 
of  paintings,  etc.  In  the  Sd  room  of  the 
Protomoteca  is  the  celebrated  and  most  in- 
teresting relic  of  the  early  arts  and  histo- 
ry of  Italy,  the  bronze  Wolf. 
*'  And  thou,  the  thunder-atricken  nurse  of  Rome  1 
She- wolf !  whose  brazen-imaged  dugs  impart 
The  milk  of  conquest  yet  witliin  the  dome 
Where,  as  a  monument  of  antique  art, 
Thou  standest :  mother  of  the  mighty  heart, 
Wliich  the  great  founder  sucked  from  thy  wild 

teat, 
Scorched  by  the  Roman  Jove's  ethereal  dart, 
And  thy  limbs  black  with  lightning — dost  thou 

yet 
Guard  thine  immortal  cubs,  nor  thy  fond 
charge  forget  r* 

The  Gallery  of  Pictures,  although  vast  in 
numbers,  is  rather  inferior  in  art.  Hall  of 
the  Dying  Gladiator. — The  sculptures  in  tlUs 
hall  are  mostly  works  of  the  highest  order. 
First  is  the  figure  from  which  it  derives  its 
name,  which  was  found  in  the  gardens  of 
Sallust.  The  wonderful,  simple,  and  natu- 
ral position  of  the  limbs,  the  relaxing  mus- 
cles and  failing  strength,  the  lineaments 
of  the  face,  expressive  of  the  utmost  an- 
guish, yet  endowed  with  manly  fortitude, 


might  well  call  forth  from  PUny,  "With 
such  admirable  art  was  the  statue  of  the 
Dying  Gladiator  sculptured  by  Cresilas, 
that  one  could  judge  how  much  of  life  re- 
mained." 

^^  I  see  before  me  the  gladiator  lie ; 
He  leans  upon  his  hand— his  manly  brow 
Consents  to  death,  but  conquers  agony, 
And  his  drooped  head  sinks  gradually  low — 
And  through  his  side  the  last  dro^,  ebbing 

slow, 
From  the  red  gash  fall  heavy,  one  by  one, 
Like  the  first  of  a  thunder-shower ;  and  now 
The  arena  swims  around  him :  he  is  gone, 
Ere  ceased  the  inhuman  shout  which  halTd 
the  wretch  who  won. 

**  He  heard  it,  but  he  heeded  not ;  his  eyes 
Were  with  his  heart,  and  that  was  far  away ; 
He  recked  not  of  tlie  life  he  lost,  nor  prize. 
But  where  his  rude  hut  by  the  Danube  lay, 
There  were  liis  young  barbarians  all  at  play. 
There  was  their  Dacian  mother— he,  their  sire, 
Butchered,  to  make  a  Roman  holiday. 
All  this  rush*d  with  his  blood— shall  he  expire. 
And  unavenged  f    Arise,  ye  Goths,  and  glut 
your  ire  I" 

Among  the  many  other  works  of  art  in 
the  different  halls  of  the  Capitol  is  the  Ve- 
nus of  the  Capitol,  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
the  representations  of  the  goddess. 

-PRIVATE  PALACES. 

There  are  no  less  than  75  of  these  palaces, 
which  constitute  one  of  the  characteristic 
features  of  Rome,  and  of  which  an  attempt 
at  description  would  be  unsatisfiictory. 

Palazzo  Borghese. — ^The  gallery  of  this 
palace,  containing  over  800  paintings,  and 
some  of  them  the  richest  in  Rome,  is  open 
every  day,  Saturdays  and  Sundays  except- 
ed, from  9  until  3.  It  is  situated  in  the 
Piazza  of  the  same  name.  The  paintings 
are  arranged  in  12  different  rooms,  in  each 
of  which  are  catalogues  for  the  use  of 
visitors. 

Raphael— the  Entombment  of  Christ, 
painted  in  the  artist's  24th  year;  Cesar 
Borgia;  portrait  of  Raphael  Mmself  in  ^Ab 
youth ;  Julius  II.  Leonardo  da  Vinci— the 
Savior.  Titian — Sacred  and  Profane  LovA ; 
the  Three  Graces ;  Samson ;  Holy  Family 
with  St  John.  Paul  Veronese— St.  An- 
tony preaching  to  the  Fishes;  St. John 
preaching  in  the  Desert.  Domenicbino-^ 
Chase  of  Diana ;  the  Cnmean  Sibyl.  An- 
drea del  Sarto— Holy  Family ;  Venns  and 
Cupid ;  the  Magdalen.  Magnificent  works 
of  many  other  celebrated  artists  are  h«r« 
displayed. 

Palazzo  CohnnOf  at  one  time  the  reel- 
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4enoe  of  Julius  11.,  and  afterward  of  San 
Carlo  when  Cardinal  Borromeo.  A  por- 
tion of  the  state  apartments  now  form  the 
residence  of  the  French  embassador.  The 
picture-gallery,  at  one  time  the  roost  cel- 
ebrated in  Rome,  still  contains  some  fine 
works,  and  is  open  every  day  except  holi- 
days. 

Palazzo  Corsini^  in  the  19th  century  the 
residence  of  Christine,  queen  of  Sweden, 
who  died  in  it  in  the  year  1689.  A  noble 
double  staircase  leads  to  the  gallery,  which 
is  open  every  day  except  Sunday,  from  10 
until  2.  The  Corsini  Library^  open  every 
day  except  on  festivals,  for  three  hours 
each  day.  There  are  60,000  printed  books 
and  1300  MSS. 

Palazzo  Doria'  Pamphill^  in  the  Corso. 
The  most  magnificent  of  all  the  Roman 
palaces;  rich  in  works  of  art.  Gallery 
open  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays;  contains 
about  800  pictures.  Catalogues  are  printed 
for  visitors.  Raphael — portraits  of  Baldo 
anf  Bartolo.  Titian — Sacrifice  of  Isaac ; 
.portrait  of  Titian's  wife.  Leonardo  da  Vin- 
ci— a  lovely  portrait  of  Joanna  II.  of  Ara^ 
gon,  queen  of  Naples.  Claude — Mercury 
stealing  the  Cattle  of  Apollo ;  the  celebrated 
Molivo;  Flight  into  Egypt.  Guercino — 
the  Prodigal  Son ;  Endymion ;  St.  Agnes. 
Annibal  Caracci — the  Assumption ;  Flight 
into  Egypt ;  the  Nativity;  Adoration  of  the 
Magi,  and  the  Entombment  of  our  Savior. 
These  paintings  are  among  the  finest  of  the 
collection,  although  there  are  many  others 
by  the  first  artists. 

Palazzo  Famese. — ^The  architecture  of 
this  palace  is  by  far  the  finest  in  Rome.  It 
is  the  property  of  the  Kinpc  of  Naples,  by 
whose  family  it  was  inherited,  as  the  de- 
scendants of  Elizabeth  Famese. 

Palazzo  FamesincL,  also  the  property  of 
the  King  of  Naples.  It  acquired  great 
celebrity  during  the  reign  of  Leo  X.  as  the 
,  residence  of  Agostino  Chigi.  He  gave  an 
-entertainment  here  in  1518  to  Leo  X.,  the 
cardinals  and  embassadors,  which  was  the 
jnoBt  costlj'  banquet  of  the  times ;  some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  expense  when  it  is 
related  that  three  fish  which  were  served 
up  amounted  to  250  crowns. 

Of  the  numerous  other  palaces,  one  of 
.  most  remarkable  is  the  Palazzo  Barberifd, 
It  is  extensive,  has  a  magnificent  staircase, 
one  of  the  finest  in  Rome ;  also  an  interest- 
ing library,  celebrated  for  its  MSS.,  which 


amount  to  7000,  collected  principally  by 
Cardinal  Francesco  Barberini,  nephew  of 
Urban  VIII.  It  is  open  to  the  public  on 
Thursdays  ftom  9  till  2;  contains  among 
its  most  interesting  works  letters  and  papers 
of  Galileo,  Cardinal  Bellarmine,  Benedetto 
Castelli,  Bembo,  Delia  Casa,  and  the  of- 
ficial reports  on  the  state  of  Catholicism  in 
England  during  the  reign  of  Charles  I., 
addressed  to  Urban  VIII.;  copy  of  the 
Bible  in  a  Samaritan  character;  several 
MSS.  of  Dante;  a  Greek  MS.  of  the  Lit-  • 
urgies  of  St.  Basil,  of  the  7th  or  8th  cen- 
tury. There  are  50,000  printed  books, 
most  of  them  very  valuable,  containing 
autograph  notes  by  celebrated  personages 
and  scholars. 

Palazzo  Spada  is  also  celebrated,  pos- 
sessing as  it  does  the  statue  of  Pompey, 
which  is  its  chief  treasure.  This  figure, 
11  feet  high,  composed  of  Greek  marble, 
has  been  regarded  for  about  300  years  as 
the  identical  statue  which  stood  in  the 
Curia  of  Pompey,  at  whose  base  "great 
Caesar  fell." 

^^  And  thou,  dread  statue!  yet  existent  in 
The  austerest  form  of  naked  majesty — 
Thou  who  beheldest,  *mid  the  asoassin's  din. 
At  thy  bathed  base  the  bloody  Csesar  lie : 
Folding  his  robe  in  dying  dignity, 
An  offering  to  thine  altar  from  the  queen 
Of  gods  and  men,  great  Nemesis!  did  he  die. 
And  thou,  too,  perisli  Pompey?  have  ye  beai 
Victors  of  countless  kings,  or  puppets  of  a 
scenef* 

Palazzo  Rospiglion. — This  palace  was  for 
many  years  the  residence  of  the  French 
embassadors;  it  then  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  Rospigliosi  family.  It  was  originally 
erected  by  Cardinal  Scipio  Borghese,  on 
the  site  of  the  Thermae  of  Constantino. 
On  the  ceiling  of  one  of  the  galleries  be- 
longing to  this  palace  is  the  celebrated 
fresco  of  Guido,  considered  his  master- 
piece, and  alluded  to  by  Byron  in  his  Don 
Juan,  which  he  says 

"  Alone 
Is  worth  a  tour  to  Rome.** 

The  chief  ambition  of  Guido  was  to 
express  his  feelings  in  his  paintings ;  to 
"hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature"  in  truth, 
it  would  seem;  for,  when  composing  his 
'•  Crucifixion,"  now  at  Bologna,  so  anxious 
was  he  to  transfer  to  canvas  the  unmis- 
takable expression  of  djnng  agony,  that 
in  a  frenzied  moment  he  seized  a  knife, 
and  plunged  it  into  the  heart  of  a  helpless 
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victim  who  was  bound  to  the  cross  to  rep- 
resent the  dying  Savior.  Guido  was  fur- 
nished with  the  agonizing  expression  that 
he  so  much  wished  for,  completed  his  pic- 
ture, and  fled  the  same  night,  when  con- 
sciousness was  restored,  and  he  discovered 
that  he  had  really  murdered  a  fellow-being. 
In  about  three  days  after  this  occurrence 
he  was  missed,  and  his  studio  was  broken 
open ;  the  corpse  was  found  in  a  state  of 
decomposition,  still  bound  to  the  cross; 
there,  too,  was  the  painting,  testifying  most 
truthfully  to  the  sickening  crime.  After 
years  of  exile  Guido  was  allowed  to  return 
to  Rome  and  resume  his  art,  for  the  loss 
of  myriads  of  models  could  be  better  en- 
dured than  the  talents  of  such  an  artist, 
*^  of  whose  death  Canova  said  that  heaven 
gained  at  the  expense  of  earth. '^ 

PIAZZAS  AND  FOUNTAINS. 

The  Piazza  del  Popolo,  Piazza  Navona, 
and  the  Piazza  in  front  of  St.  Peter's  are 
the  only  three  that  deserve  notice.  They 
contain  statues,  obelisks,  and  fountains. 
In  the  Piazza  Navona  are  three  fountains ; 
the  centre  one,  forming  a  circular  basin 
73  feet  in  diameter,  is  decorated  with  four 
river-gods,  representing  the  Ganges,  the 
Danube,  the  Nile,  and  the  Rio  de  la  Plata. 

In  alluding  to  the  FourUairUt  those  that 
are  the  most  remarkable  are  the  Fontana 
di  Trevi,  the  largest  and  most  celebrated ; 
the  water  is  arranged  to  fall  over  artificial 
rocks;  in  the  centre  of  the  fa9ade  is  a 
large  niche,  in  which  is  placed  a  colossal 
figure  of  Neptune  standing  in  his  car, 
drawn  by  horses,  and  attended  by  Tritons. 
Fontana  Paolina,  the  most  imposing  of  all 
the  Roman  fountains,  and  from  which  the 
view  over  the  whole  of  Rome  is  very  beau- 
tiful :  the  efi^ect  of  the  water  here  can  not 
be  surpassed.  Fontana  deW  Acqua  FeUcS, 
celebrated  by  Tasso;  in  the  niches  are 
some  very  fine  statues. 


These  are  the  most  antique  monuments 
of  Rome,  brought  by  the  emperors  from 
Egypt  as  memorials  of  their  triumphs,  and 
which  have  been  judiciously  arranged  as 
ornaments  of  the  city. 

Obelisk  of  ike  Vatican^  erected  in  1586  by 

Sixtus  v.     It  was  found  in  the  Circus  of 

Nero,  and  is  composed  of  one  solid  mass 

of  red  granite.     Its  enormous  size  and 
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history  renders  it  exceedingly  interest- 
ing. 

Obelisk  of  (he  Lateran,  the  largest  that 
is  at  present  known,  was  erected  in  1588  j 
also  of  red  granite,  and  covered  with  hie- 
roglyphics. 

Obelisk  of  the  Monte  CavaUo,  erected  in 
the  pontificate  of  Pius  VI.,  1786,  brought 
from  Egypt  by  Claudius,  A.D.  57,  former- 
ly stood  in  front  of  the  Mausoleum  of  Au- 
gustus, and  was  the  mate  to  the  one  in 
front  of  S.  Maggiore.  At  the  sides  of  this 
obelisk  stand  the  colossal  equestrian  group 
of  Castor  and  Pollux,  so  much  admired  by 
Canova,  and  by  him  considered  of  Greek 
origin ;  they  were  supposed,  from  the  in- 
scription, to  have  been  the  work  of  Phidias 
and  Praxiteles,  but,  having  been  found  in 
the  Baths  of  Constantine,  the  inscription 
is  somewhat  doubtful. 

Obelisk  of  Monte  CitoriOf  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  monuments,  brought  to  Rome 
from  Heliopolis  by  Augustus,  and  placed 
in  the  Campus  Martins,  where,  according 
to  Pliny,  it  was  used  in  the  construction, 
of  a  sun-dial. 

Obelisk  of  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  3)erhaps 
the  most  interesting  one  that  has  been  pre- 
served ;  it  stood  before  the  Temple  of  the 
Sun  at  Heliopolis,  and  was  removed  to 
Rome  by  Augustus,  and  placed  in  the  Cir- 
cus Maximns  after  the  conquest  of  Egypt. 

BATBS. 

The  baths,  as  they  now  exist,  are  a 
mass  of  half  dilapidated  brick  walls,  aston- 
ishing the  observer  by  their  immense  size 
and  the  extent  of  ground  which  they  cover. 
Those  of  Diocletian,  Titus,  and  Caracalla 
still  remain  in  considerable  masses.  They 
were  not  only  used  as  baths,  but  as  places 
of  resort  and  universal  recreation.  Here 
the  Roman  citizen  spent  much  of  his  time, 
there  being  apartments  to  suit  the  taste 
of  all — gardens,  libraries,  lecture  and  con- 
versation rooms,  gymnasium,  reading- 
rooms,  etc. 


Mausoleum  of  Augustus,  erected  B.C.  27 ; 
it  is  stated  by  ancient  writers  to  have  been 
220  feet  in  diameter.  The  tomb  was  re- 
duced to  ruin  in  the  12th  century,  at  the 
time  that  it  was  converted  into  a  fortress. 
Scarcely  any  idea  of  its  former  magnifi- 
cence can  now  be  obtained,  being  closely 
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surrounded  by  houses.  Connected  with 
this  mausoleum  was  the  Basticon  mention- 
ed hy  Strabo,  where  were  burned  the  bod- 
ies of  the  royal  family. 

Tomb  of  CcecUia  MeieHa,  on  the  Appian 
Way,  erected  more  than  nineteen  centuries 
ago  to  the  memory  of  Caecilia  Metella,  wife 
of  Crassus  and  daughter  of  Quintus  Metel- 
lus.  This  is  one  of  the  finest  and  best  pre- 
served monuments  about  Rome.  It  is  de- 
scribed with  great  pathos  and  intensity  of 
feeling  by  Byron,  Childe  Harold,  canto  iv. 
It  is  one  of  those  eloquent  and  touching 
bursts  of  feeling  which  must  find  its  way 
to  the  heart  of  every  human  being,  and 
impress  them  with  great  interest  while  be- 
holding the  monuments  of  Rome,  and  feel- 
ing how  much  the  genius  of  the  great  and 
soul-stirring  poet  contributed  to  their  fame 
and  interest.  Could  these  noble  struc- 
tures breathe  forth  their  sentiments,  they 
would  wish  to  become  colossal,  and  divided 
into  millions  of  monuments  to  commemo- 
rate the  name  of  the  illustrious  and  immor- 
tal "Byron." 

*^  There  is  a  stem  round  tower  of  other  days, 
Firm  as  a  fortress,  with  it^  fence  of  stone. 
Such  as  an  army's  baffled  strength  delays. 
Standing  with  half  its  battlements  alone, 
And  wltli  two  thousand  years  of  ivy  grown, 
The  garlands  of  eternity,  where  wave 
The  green  leaves  over  all  by  time  o'erthrown : 
What  was  this  tower  of  strength  ?  within  its 

cave 
What  treasure  lay  so  locked,  so  hid  ?    A  wom- 
an's grave. 

**BQt  who  was  she,  the  lady  of  the  dead, 
Tomb'd  in  a  palace?    Was  she  chaste  and 

fair? 
Worthy  a  king's— or  more,  a  Koman*8  bed  ? 
What  race  of  chiefs  and  heroes  did  she  bear? 
What  daughter  of  her  beauties  was  the  heir  ? 
How  lived,  how  loved,  how  died  she?    Was 

she  not 
So  honored,  and  conspicuously  there, 
Where  meaner  relics  must  not  dare  to  rot, 
JPlaced  to  commemorate  a  more  than  mortal 

lot? 

"  Perchance  she  died  in  youth ;  it  maybe,  bow'd 
With  woes  far  heavier  than  the  ponderous 

tomb 
That  weigh* d  npon  her  gentle  dust;  a  cloud 
Might  gather  o'er  her  beauty,  and  a  gloom 
In  her  dark  eye,  prophetic  of  the  doom 
Heaven  gives  its  favorites— early  death ;  yet 

shed 
A  sunset  charm  around  her,  and  illume 
With  hectic  light  the  Hesperus  of  the  dead. 
Of  her  consuming  cheek  the  autumnal  leaf- 
like red. 

"  Perchance  she  died  In  age — surviving  all, 
Charms,  kindred,  ehildren— with  the  silver 
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On  her  long  tresses,  which  might  yet  recall. 
It  may  be,  still  a  something  of  the  day 
When  they  were  braided,  and  her  proud  array 
And  lovely  form  were  envied,  praised,  and 

eyed 
By  Kome:   but  whither   would.  Conjecture 

stray? 
Thus  much  alone  we  know — Metella  died. 
The  wealthiest  Roman's  wife :  behold  his  love 

or  pride  I" 

Mausoleum  of  Hadrian,  near  the  castle 
of  St.  Angelo,  erected  by  Hadrian  A.D. 
130,  situated  within  the  garden  of  Domitia. 

^^Tum  to  the  Mole  which  Hadrian  reared  on 

high. 
Imperial  mimic  of  old  Egypt's  piles, 
Colossal  copyist  of  deformity, 
Whose  travel' d  phantasy  from  the  far  Nile's 
Enormous  model,  doom'd  the  artist's  toils 
To  build  for  giants,  and  for  his  vain  earth. 
His  shrunken  ashes,  raise  this  dome!    How 

smiles 
The  gazer's  eye  with  ^iloeophic  mirth. 
To  view  the  huge  design  which  sprung  from 

such  a  birth!'* 

There  are  other  tombs  equally  interest- 
ing, such  as  the  tomb  of  the  Scipios,  tomb  of 
the  Empress  Helena,  the  Columbaria,  etc. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Aqueducts. — The  traveler  should  by  all 
means  visit  these  monuments  of  ancient 
Rome,  which  are  so  stupendous  and  pic- 
turesque. They  are  really  more  impress- 
ive than  any  of  the  ruins  within  Rome  it- 
self. 

The  Arches  of  Rome  also  form  an  inter- 
esting portion  of  the  history.  Many  of 
them  are  very  splendid,  and  worthy  of  par- 
ticular notice. 

Historical  houses  should  be  visited. 
Among  them  is  that  of  Raphael,  Pietro  da 
Cortona,  Conrad  Sweynheim,  house  of  the 
Zuccheri,  house  of  Poussin,  and  house  of 
Bernini. 

Studios f  Colleges^  Academies,  etc.,  will  all 
be  found  interesting. 

House  of  Cola  di  Rienzi. — The  stj'lo  of  its 
decorations  is  characteristic  of  the  taste 
which  prevailed  when  art  was  at  its  lowest 
ebb,  and  is  an  illustration  of  the  character 
of  ^Hhe  last  of  the  Roman  tribunes." 

"  Then  turn  we  to  her  latest  tribune's  name. 
From  her  ten  thousand  tyrants  turn  to  thee. 
Redeemer  of  dark  centuries  of  shame— 
The  friend  of  Petrarch— hope  of  Italy— 
Rienzi,  last  of  Romans  I    While  the  tree 
Of  Freedom's  wither'd  trunk  puts  forth  a  leaf. 
Even  for  thy  tomb  a  garland  let' it  be — 
The  forum's  champion,  and  the  people's  chief; 
Her  new-bom  Numa  thou— with  reign,  alas  I 
too  briet»» 
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Tarpeian  Rock, — ^This  celebrated  rock  is 
located  on  the  southeastern  summit  of 
Capitoline  Hill. 
^^  Tarpeian^  fittest  goal  of  treascm's  race, 

The  promontory  whence  the  Traitor's  Leap 

Cured  all  ambition.** 

Fountain  ofEgeria,  in  the  vallcy  of  the 
Almo.     Tradition  tells  us  that  the  spot 
was  made  interesting  in  consequence  of  its 
representing  the  sacred  fountain  where 
Numa  held  his  nightly  consultations  with 
the  nymph,  and  which  he  dedicated  to  the 
Muses,  in  order  that  they  might  hold  coun- 
sel wilii  Egeria.     The  ancient  Romans  be- 
lieved the  tradition,  and  used  to  repair 
there  on  the  first  Sunday  in  May  to  drink 
the  waters,  supposing  them  to  possess  me- 
dicinal qualities.     The  best  explanation  of 
the  legend  is  here  given : 
^^  Egeria!  sweet  creation  of  some  heart 
Which  found  no  mortal  resting-place  so  fair    , 
As  thine  ideal  breast;  whatever  thou  art 
Or  wert,  a  young  Aurora  of  the  air, 
The  nympholepsy  of  some  fond  despair; 
Or  it  might  be  a  beauty  of  the  earth, 
Who  found  a  more  than  common  votary  there, 
Too  much  adoring;  whatsoe*r  thy  birth, 
Thou  wert  a  beautiful  thought,  and  softly  bod- 
ied forth. 
Here  didst  thou  dwell  in  the  enchanted  cover, 
Egeria!  thy  all-heavenly  boeom  beating 
For  the  far  footsteps  of  thy  mortal  lover; 
The  purple  midnight  veiled  that  mystic  meet- 
ing 
With  her  most  starry  canopy,  and,  seating 
Thyself  by  thine  adorer,  what  befell  ? 
This  cave  was  surely  shaped  out  for  the  greet- 
ing 
Of  an  enamor*d  goddess,  and  the  cell 
Haunted  by  holy  love— the  earliest  oracle!'* 

Palace  of  the  Ccesara, — Very  interesting 
historically ;  nothing  now  remains  of  these 
extensive  buildings  but  a  mass  of  ruins. 

"  Cypress  and  ivy,  weed  and  wall-flower  grown 
Matted  and  mass'd  together,  hillocks  heap*d 
On  what  were  chambers,  arch-crush*d  columns 

strewn 
In  fragments,  choked-up  vaults,  and  fi^escoes 

8teep*d 
In  subterranean  damps,  where  the  owl  peep*d, 
Deeming  it   midnight :    temples,   baths,  or 

halls? 
Pronounce  who  can;  for  all  that  Learning 

reap*d 
From  her  research  hath  been,  that  there  are 

walls — 
Behold  the  Imperial  Mount!   *tis  thus  the 

mighty  falls." 

Promenades. — ^The  most  beautiful  is  that 
in  the  Monte  Pincio :  the  gardens  are  de- 
lightfully laid  out  in  drives  and  walks 
planted  with  flowers.  In  the  centre  is  the 
obelisk  dedicated  by  Hadrian  to  Antinous. . 
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The  Catacombs, — ^An  intelligent  guide 
is  necessary  to  accompany  the  traveler  in 
a  visit  to  these  subterranean  excavations, 
in  which  so  many  followers  of  our  faith 
took  refuge,  and  where  thousands  reposed 
after  death  from  the  earliest  period  <^ 
Christianity  until  the  6th  century  of  our 
era.  These  catacombs  are  distributed  into 
sixty,  in  every  direction  outside  of  the 
walls.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  to- 
tal number  of  persons  buried  in  these  cem- 
eteries would  amount  to  over  6,000,000. 
The  paintings  represented  in  the  Cata- 
combs are  all  taken  from  Biblical  subjects. 
The  coffins,  tomb-stones,  etc.,  form  an  in- 
teresting material  in  the  history  of  Rome 
and  of  Christian  antiquity. 

Bankers, — ^We  would  refer  the  travel«r 
to  the  English  and  American  banking- 
houses  of  Messrs.  Freeborn  &  Co.,  Via  Cod- 
dotti  No.  11,  and  Messrs.  Packenham  & 
Hooker,  No.  20  Piazza  di  Spagna.  Both 
of  these  houses  are  exceedingly  accommo- 
dating in  giving  to  their  customers  any 
information  that  may  be  required,  and  in 
procuring  for  them  permits  to  the  different 
places  of  interest. 

The  manufactures  of  Rome  are  by  no 
means  extensive ;  quite  a  number  of  hands 
are  employed  in  manufacturing  mosaics 
and  jewelry  of  various  kinds.  There  are 
many  Charitable  Institutions^  all  of  which 
i^eem  to  be  well  patronized. 


Rome  has  numerous  villas,  both  within 
and  without  its  walls,  built  chiefly  by 
wealthy  cardinals,  who  have  spared  no  ex- 
pense in  adorning  them  in  the  most  ma^ 
nificent  style. 

Among  those  most  worthy  of  particular 
notice  is  the  VUla  Albania  built  in  the  midr 
die  of  the  last  century  by  Cardinal  A1e»- 
sandro  Albani,  from  a  design  of  his  owiu 
It  is  rich  in  works  of  art,  possessing  the 
third  best  collection  next  to  the  Botanical 
Museum  and  the  Capitol.  It  has  charm^ 
ing  grounds,  laid  out  with  perfect  taste. 
The  most  important  specimens  of  art  are 
to  be  found  in  the  Casino  and  Coffee- 
house. Among  the  statues  remarkable 
are  those  of  Julius  Cssar,  Agrippina,  Au* 
gustus,  and  Faustina.  Busts  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  Scipio  Africanus,  Hannibal,  Hor 
mer,  and  Epicurus.  Bas-reliefs  of  Antonios 
crowned  with  the  lotus-flower,  Diogenes  m 
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a  large  jar  receiving  Alexander.  The 
bronze  Apollo  SanroctonouF,  supposed  to 
be  the  original  by  Praxiteles.  Visitors 
are  admitted  into  the  villa  on  Tuesdays 
by  an  order  obtained  through  the  consul 
or  banker. 

Villa  Borghese. — Open  to  the  public  ev- 
ery day  at  12  o'clock,  and  the  Casino  on 
Saturdays  after  3  P.M.  during  the  summer 
months,  and  from  12  until  4  o'clock  in  win- 
ter. This  is  one  of  the  favorite  resorts  of 
the  Roman  citizens  in  summer;  the  gar- 
dens are  laid  out  with  great  taste.  The 
xCasino,  formerly  used  as  a  summer  resi- 
dence, has  now  been  converted  into  a  mu- 
seum of  statuary.  The  statue  of  the 
Princess  Paulina  Borghese,  sister  of  the 
first  Napoleon,  by  Canova,  who  has  repre- 
sented her  as  the  Venus  Victrix,  is  one  of 
the  finest  specimens  in  the  collection.  On 
«ach  floor  catalogues  may  be  obtained  by 
appljring  to  the  custode.  In  the  upper 
portion  of  the  grounds  was  situated  the 
Villa  Olgiata,  or  Casino  Raphael,  decora- 
ted in  frescoes,  medallions,  and  arabesques, 
with  all  the  delicate  fancy  and  beauty  of 
design  at  all  times  displayed  by  this  artist. 
In  another  portion  of  the  park  is  the  fac- 
simile of  a  small  Roman  temple  dedicated 
to  Faustina. 

Villa  Ludomei. — Can  be  seen  on  Thurs- 
days in  the  winter  and  spring,  when  not 
inhabited  by  the  family,  by  application  for 
an  order  from  them.  The  grounds  are  ex- 
tensive, and  laid  out  most  tastefully  with 
fine  drives  and  beautiftil  shrubbery — box, 
evergreen  oaks,  and  cypress  are  in  great 
perfection,  and  near  the  entrance  are  spec- 
imens of  the  Platanus  Orientalis,  about  the 
largest  of  the  species  now  existing. 

ViUa  PamfiU-Doria — one  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive of  the  RomVn  villas,  the  grounds 
Exceeding  fbur  miles  in  circuit ;  they  are 
thrown  open  at  all  hours  and  at  all  seasons 
M  the  year ;  they  are  laid  out  in  gardens, 
avenues,  and  terraces,  planted  with  the 
lofty  pines  which  grow  so  luxuriantly  in 
everj'  part  of  Rome,  and  which  add  great- 
ly to  the  beauty  of  this  spot.  In  these 
grounds, in  1849,  Garibaldi,  with  the  Repub- 
lican troops,  maintained  his  position  against 
the  whole  force  of  the  French  army.  Near 
the  villa  has  been  erected  a  church,  decora- 
ted with  Corinthian  columns,  for  the  use 
of  the  family :  here  also  has  lately  been 
mised,  by  Prince  Doria,  at  tha  extreme 
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end  of  one  of  the  avenues  of  evergreen 
oaks,  a  handsome  monument  to  the  French 
who  fell  in  the  struggle  around  the  villa. 
A  great  deal  of  taste  has  been  displayed  in 
the  selection  of  it.  The  other  villas  are  of 
less  importance,  but  still  quite  beautiful. 

EXCURSIONS. — ENVIRONS  OP  BOMB. 

TivoH. — ^There  is  scarcely  a  place  in  the 
vicinity  of  Rome  so  full  of  interest  and 
natural  beauty  as  Tivoli :  those  who  feel 
desirous  of  visiting  the  classical  sites 
could  spend  at  least  two  days  there  in  the 
most  satisfactory  manner.  The  classical 
associations  of  Tivoli  have  made  it  a  mem- 
orable spot  in  the  estimation  of  the  scholar. 
Horace  was  much  attached  to  it,  and  spoke 
with  great  enthusiasm  in  its  praise. 

Albano — a  favorite  resort  of  the  nobility 
of  Rome  during  the  summer  months ;  the 
neighborhood  of  the  town  was  covered 
with  villas  belonging  to  the  Roman  patri- 
cians. The  most  remarkable  remains  of 
ancient  times  are  those  of  the  amphithea- 
tre erected  by  Domitian.  The  wine  made 
here  is  quite  as  celebrated  now  as  when  al- 
luded to  by  Horace.  Albano  has  been  the 
seat  of  a  bishop  since  A.D.  460.  The  Via 
Appia  passes  in  a  direct  line  through  it. 

Pakstrina — 12  miles  distant  fh)m  Tivo- 
li and  24  fh)m  Rome,  was  celebrated  in 
Roman  history,  and  its  foundation  occurred 
previous  to  the  Trojan  war.  Eight  miles 
distant,  near  the  little  village  of  Colonna, 
is  the  HegUluSy  a  small  lake,  where  occurred 
the  battle  between  the  Romans  and  Latins 
which  decided  the  fate  of  the  Tarquins. 
Six  miles  from  this  lake  FragccUi  is  situ- 
ated, celebrated  for  its  villas,  its  cascades, 
and  olive-grounds. 

There  are  many  other  excursions  which 
might  prove  very  interesting  to  travelers, 
provided  they  have  sufficient  time,  and 
deem  it  judicious  to  make  them. 

BELIGIOUS  CEREMONIES  AT  ROME. 

We  are  Indebted  to  a  work  published  by 
L.  Piale  at  Rome  for  the  annexed  list  of 
religious  ceremonies : 

Jctn.  1st.  High  mass  at  9  o'clock  in  the 
Sistine  Chapel,  in  presence  of  the  Pope, 
cardhials,  and  the  papal  court.  6th.  Ves- 
pers in  the  same  chapel  at  8.  6th.  Epiph- 
any ;  high  mass  at  10  in  the  Sistine.  18th. 
Chair  of  St.  Peter  in  the  Basilica  at  10. 

Feb,  2d.  Purifcation  of  th»  Virgin  in  th% 
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Sbtine  Chapel  at  9  o'clock ;  benediction 
of  the  candles  and  procession.  During 
Lent,  divine  service  every  Sunday  in  the 
Sistine  Ciiapel ;  on  Ash-Wednesday,  ben- 
ediction and  distribution  of  ashes. 

March  7th.  Festa  of  St.  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas at  the  Minerva  Church ;  the  holy  col- 
lege is  present  at  high  mass.  25th.  An- 
nunciation of  the  Virgin ;  high  mass  cele- 
brated at  the  Minerva  Church  in  presence 
of  the  Pope  and  cardinals ;  procession  of 
the  young  girls  who  have  obtained  a  dow- 
ry from  the  fraternity  of  the  Annuncia^ 
tion. 

Holy  Week  :  Palm  Stmday.^ThA  Pope 
blesses  and  distributes  palms  in  the  Sis- 
tine  Chapel  to  the  cardinals,  inrinces,  em- 
bassadors, etc.  The  ceremony  commences 
at  half  past  9,  the  Pope  enters  at  11.  Wed- 
nesday,—  At  6  o'clock  Miserere  in  this 
chapel.  Thursday, — ^High  mass  in  the  Sis- 
tine  Chapel;  the  Pope  deposits  the  holy 
sacrament  in  the  Paolina  Chapel ;  from  the 
balcony  of  the  church  he  reads  the  bull  in 
Coena  Domini,  and  gives  his  benediction 
to  the  people.  He  afterward  washes  the 
feet  of  12  poor  priests  of  different  nations, 
and  serves  them  at  table.  At  5  o'clock. 
Miserere  in  the  Sistine  Chapel ;  after  sun- 
set the  altar  of  St.  Peter  is  washed.  Good 
Friday. — ^The  ceremony  begins  at  10  in  the 
Sistine  Chapel  in  presence  of  the  Pope, 
cardinals,  embassadors,  and  public  author- 
ities. In  the  afternoon,  service  and  matins 
as  on  the  preceding  day.  Saturday, — ^Bap- 
tism administered  to  the  convert  Jews  and 
others  at  St.  John  Lateran,  and  ecclesias- 
tical orders  conferred.  Easter  Sunday, — 
Mass  celebrated  by  the  Pope  in  St  Peter's 
Church  at  9  o'clock.  At  11,  benediction  to 
the  crowds  assembled  in  the  piazza.  The 
Pope,  accompanied  by  two  cardinals,  ap* 
pears  at  the  tribune  in  the  middle  of  the 
portico,  and  gives  the  benediction  urbi  et 
orbi,  A  cardinal  then  reads  in  Latin  the 
formula  of  the  plenary  indulgence  granted 
to  the  persons  present ;  another  cardinal  in 
Italian,  and  the  copies  are  thrown  to  the 
people.  TUumtnation  of  the  Cupola, — The 
ceremonies  of  the  day  are  terminated  by 
the  illumination  of  the  cupola  of  St.  Peter's ; 
from  the  external  facade  and  porticoes 
about  liOO  lamps,  half  veiled,  are  ranged 
from  the  soil  to  the  top  of  the  cross  on  the 
dome.  This  first  illumination  is  seen  to 
advantage  from  the  Pincian  Hill  and  the 
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Trinity  de  Monti.  At  the  first  stroke  of 
the  clock  a  light  spreads  over  the  dome, 
the  cross,  the  small  cupolas,  the  fa9ade, 
the  peristyle,  and  colonnade ;  at  the  last 
stroke  794  new  lamps  have  been  lighted. 
Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Sunday  after  East- 
er, the  service  takes  place  at  10  o'clock  in 
the  Sistine  Chapel. 

April  26th.  Festa  of  St.  Mark  the  Evan- 
gelist, in  the  church  of  San  Marco :  pro- 
cession at  8  in  the  morning;  the  clergy 
proceed  to  St.  Peter's. 

May  2d.  Festa  of  St,  Atkanasius:  high 
mass  according  to  the  Greek  rite  in  the 
church  of  that  name.  26th.  Festa  of  St, 
Fiiippo  Nerij  the  apostle  of  Rome.  Serv- 
ice in  the  pontifical  chapel  at  the  Chrisa 
Nuovo.  The  Pope  and  the  sacred  college 
are  present  at  the  ceremony. 

On  Ascension  Day  the  Pope  gives  his  ben- 
ediction from  the  tribune  of  St.  John  Lat- 
eran. 

On  the  day  of  Pentecost,  service  at  10 
in  the  Sistine  Chapel  or  at  St.  Maria  Mag- 
giore.  In  the  afternoon  the  subterranean 
church  at  St.  Peter's  is  open  for  females. 
On  Thursday,  the  Festa  of  Corpus  Domim: 
the  procession  of  the  holy  sacrament  around 
the  colonnade  of  St  Peter's,  accompanied 
by  the  Pope,  the  cardinals,  and  the  clergy 
of  Rome.  The  Sunday  following,  proces- 
sion of  St.  John  Lateran,  with  the  Pope  and 
cardinals. 

June  2Uh.  Nativity  of  St.  John  Baptist : 
at  10,  high  mass,  in  presence  of  the  Pope 
and  cardinals,  at  St.  John  Lateran.  28/A. 
Eve  of  the  Fesia  of  SS,  Peter  and  Paul: 
at  6  in  the  afternoon,  papal  vespers  at  St 
Peter's;  benediction  of  the  veils.  The 
subterranean  church  is  open  to  the  public. 

Aug,  1st,  Festa  at  St,  Pietro  in  Vincoli: 
the  chains  of  St  Peter  are  exposed  during 
eight  days.  28<A.  Assumption  of  ike  Vtr- 
gin:  high  mass  at  10  at  St.  Maria  del  Po- 
polo,  in  the  presence  of  the  Pope  and  car- 
dinals. 

Nov,  1st,  All  Saints:  at  10,  pontifical 
mass  at  the  Vatican ;  vespers  at  3  o'clock. 
2d,  Mass  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  in  com- 
memoration of  the  dead.  On  the  8d  and 
5th,  services  are  celebrated  in  the  jMdace 
in  memory  of  the  deceased  popes  and  car- 
dinals. 4th,  Festa,  of  St,  Carlo  Borromeo: 
the  Pope  and  cardinals  are  present  at  the 
church  of  St.  Carlo,  in  the  Corso ;  high 
mass  at  10  o'clock.    29^  Anniversary  of 
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tbe  death  of  Pius  YIII. :  service  in  the 
Sistine  Chapel  at  10. 

Dec.  Ist.  First  Sunday  in  Advent :  serv- 
ice at  10  in  the  papal  chapel  of  the  Vatican ; 
after  the  service  the  Pope  carries  the  holy 
sacrament  in  procession  to  the  Pauline 
Chapel,  which  is  illuminated.  24th.  Christ' 
mas  Eve :  at  3  P.M.  vespers  in  the  Sistine 
Chapd ;  at  8  midnight  mass  is  celebrated, 
in  presence  of  the  Pope  and  cardinals,  in 
the  church  of  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore.  25tk. 
Christinas  Day :  in  the  church  of  Sta.  Ma- 
ria Maggiore  the  holy  cradle  is  exposed 
the  whole  day  on  the  high  altar ;  at  10, 
high  mass  by  the  Pope,  either  at  this  church 
or  at  St.  Peter's.  From  this  day  till  the 
1st  of  January  the  birth  of  Christ  is  rep- 
resented with  wax  figures  in  dififerent 
churches;  the  most  interesting  are  those 
in  the  church  of  Ara  Coeli. 

The  proprietors  of  the  difierent  hotels 
will  make  all  the  necessary  arrangements 
in  regard  to  your  passports. 

Travelers  wishing  to  visit  Naples  or 
Florence  by  diligence,  instead  of  cars  and 
steamer,  will  find  the  Malleposte  leaving 
daily  for  both  places.  To  Florence^  via 
Sienna  and  Viterbo,  fare  about  $16 ;  time, 
30  hours.  To  Naples^  without  stopping, 
about  the  same  time ;  fare  $13.  Arrange- 
ments can  be  made  at  the  dUigence  o&ce 
-for  different  styles  of  carriages,  at  prices  to 
suit ;  and,  since  the  railroad  to  Civita  Yeo- 
chia  is  finished,  prices  are  more  moderate. 
Conveyances  start  daily  for  Albanof  fare, 
5  pauls.  The  days  of  sailing  of  the  differ- 
ent steamers  may  be  ascertained  at  their 
respective  offices. 

The  principal  caf6s  are  Ca/e  Nuom,  Cafi 
della  Costanza,  Cafe  Greco^  and  CafS  Vene- 
ziano :  the  first-named  has  some  very  good 
billiard-tables. 

Carriages,  calhches,  and  voiiures. — There 
is  no  fixed  price ;  a  bargain  had  better  be 
nmde  before  starting.  An  ordinary  course, 
fare  2  pauls  (a  paul =10  cents) ;  half  hour, 
3  pauls ;  carriage  by  the  day,  $3  50 ;  by 
the  month,  $100.  Riding-horses  by  the 
month  from  $30  to  $40. 

Piaie's  Bookstore,  Reading-Boom,  and 
Circulating  Library  will  be  found  very 
convenient.  He  keeps  a  good  assortment 
of  books,  photographs,  and  lithographs ; 
gets  the  latest  Galignani  and  English  pa- 
pers. 

The  table  d*h6te  at  the  leading  hotels  is 


good :  price  8  pauls ;  rooms  from  6  to  10 
pauls ;  breakfast  ^  la  forchette,  5  pauls. 
The  price  of  apartments  during  Holy  Week 
is  double  the  ordinary  rate. 

The  porters  of  Rome  are  most  trouble- 
some ;  they  charge  for  unloading  your  bag- 
gage, and  then  charge  for  taking  it  to 
your  room.  The  better  way  is  to  have 
every  thing  paid  in  the  office ;  the  hotels 
have  a  reputation  to  lose,  the  porters  none. 

You  will  get  from  your  banker  the  names 
of  the  best  teachers  of  languages,  music, 
and  painting ;  in  fact,  these  gentlemen  are 
always  ready  and  willing  to  do  every  thing 
in  their  power  to  advance  the  comfort  of 
visitors. 

NAPLES. 

Returning  to  Civita  Yecchia,  take  the 
steamer  to  Naples  which  sails  in  the  even- 
ing, arriving  at  her  destination  at  10  A.M. 
next  morning.  If  you  have  no  courier, 
engage  a  valet  de  place  on  board  the  steam- 
er for  one  day :  he  will  expedite  your  dis- 
embarkation, and  save  you  a  world  of 
trouble. 

Naples  contains  a  population  of  500,000. 
Hotels :  The  Grande  Bretagne,  Angleterre, 
Vittoria  and  Empereurs,  and  Hotel  des 
Etranger, 

*^This  r^oQ,  Burely,  is  not  of  the  earth. 
Was   it  not  dropped  from  heaven?    Not  a 

grove, 
Citron,  or  pine,  or  cedar ;  not  a  grot. 
Sea-worn  and  mantled  with  the  fading  vine, 
But  breathes  enchantment.    Not  a  cliff  but 

flings 
On  the  dear  wave  some  image  of  delight, 
Some  cabin-roof  glowing  with  crimson  flowers, 
Some  rained  temple  or  fallen  monument, 
To  muse  on  as  the  bark  is  gliding  by. 

Yet  here  methinks 
Tmth  wants  no  ornament,  in  her  own  shape 
Filling  the  mind  by  turns  with  awe  and  love, 
By  turns  inclining  to  wild  ecstasy 
And  soberest  meditation. 

Here  the  vines 
Wed  each  her  elm,  and  o'er  the  golden  grain 
Hang  their  luxuriant  dusters,  checkering 
The  sunshine;  where  when  cooler  shadows  fall, 
And  the  mild  moon  her  fairy  net- work  weaves, 
.  The  lute  or  mandoline,  accompanied 
By  many  a  vdce  yet  sweeter  than  their  own, 
Kindles  now  slowly ;  and  the  dance  displays 
The  gentle  arts  and  witcheries  of  love. 
Its  hopes,  and  fears,  and  feignings,  till  the 

youth 
Drops  on  his  knee  as  vanquished,  and  the 

maid, 
Her  tambourine  uplifting  with  a  grace. 
Nature's  and  Nature's  only,  bids  him  rise." 

Naples  is  very  ancient.     It  was  found- 
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ed  by  the  people  of  Camie,  a  colony  from 
Greece,  who  gradually  spread  themselves 
round  the  Bay  of  Naples,  and  was  called 
from  this  circumstance  Neapolts,  or  *'The 
New  City."  It  was  also  called  Parthe- 
nope,  from  its  being  the  burying-place  of 
one  of  the  sirens  of  that  name.  It  was, 
therefore,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a 
Greek  city ;  its  inhabitants  spoke  the  Greek 
language,  and  were  long  distinguished  by 
their  attachment  to  the  manners  and  cus« 
toms  of  their  ancestors.  It  was  on  this 
account,  according  to  Tacitus,  that  it  was 
selected  by  Nero  to  make  his  debut  on  the 
stage,  such  a  proceeding  being  less  ofibns- 
ive  there,  and  less  repugnant  to  the  pre- 
vailing sentiments  than  in  Rome.  Naples, 
in  truth,  was  then,  as  now,  a  chosen  seat  of 
pleasure.  Its  hot  baths  were  reckoned 
equal  to  those  of  Baiae ;  and  the  number 
and  excellence  of  its  theatres  and  other 
places  of  amusement,  its  mat<:hless  scen- 
ery, the  mildness  of  its  climate,  and  the 
luxury  and  effeminacy  of  its  inhabitants, 
made  it  a  favorite  retreat  of  the  wealthy 
Bomans,  and  justified  Ovid  in  calling  it 
fn  otia  natam  Parthenopem.  After  the  fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire  it  underwent  many 
vicissitudes.  It,  however,  early  became 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and 
remained  so  until  the  late  regeneration  of 
Italy.  And,  imtwithstanding  the  calami- 
ties it  has  suffered  from  war,  earthquakes, 
etc.,  it  has  long  been  the  most  populous 
city  of  Italy,  and  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing that  is  any  where  to  be  met  with. 
The  country  around  Naples  is  rich  in  beau- 
ties of  scenery ;  nothing  can  well  be  con- 
ceived to  be  more  beautiful.  Quite  a  cel- 
ebrated author  remarks  that  he  congrat- 
ulated himself  upon  being  delayed  on  the 
route,  so  that  he  did  not  arrive  at  Naples 
until  late  at  night,  for  it  enabled  him  to 
anticipate  with  brighter  hopes  the  beauty 
of  the  scene  that  opened  on  his  eyes  with 
the  light  of  morning.  The  situation  of 
Naples  is  as  fine  as  can  be  imagined,  be- 
ing partly  seated  on  a  spacious  bay,  upon 
the  shores  of  which  are  magnificent  villas 
and  gardens. 

It  is  principally  in  respect  to  situation 
that  this  city  surpasses  most  others.  The 
streets  are  straight,  and  paved  with  square 
blocks  of  lava  laid  in  mortar,  and  said  to 
resemble  the  old  Roman  roads.  Owing  to 
the  mildness  of  the  climate,  a  great  deal 
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of  business  Is  carried  on  in  the  open  8tieeU$ 
and,  while  walking  along,  you  are  accosted 
by  numerous  different  traders.  There  ia 
but  little  real  magnificence  in  architecr 
tnre ;  and,  though  many  of  the  buildings 
are  erected  on  a  very  grand  scale,  they 
are  generally  overloaded  with  ornament* 
The  houses  resemble  those  of  Paris,  exr 
cept  that  they  are  on  a  larger  scale.  The 
whole  of  the  ground  floor  of  these  ten^ 
ment  buildings  is  occupied  by  store-keep- 
ers, while  the  upper  portion  is  the  dwell- 
ing of  numerous  families.  Most  of  the 
merchants  are  bankers  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, it  being  customary  with  them  to  ad- 
vance money  on  letters  of  credit,  deal  in 
foreign  exchange,  etc.  The  society  of  Na- 
ples is  any  thing  but  moral.  Goldsmith^s 
picture  of  Italian  manners  is  more  appli- 
cable here  than  in  any  other  portion  of  It- 

"  But  small  the  bliss  that  sense  alone  bestowv^ 

And  sensual  bliss  is  aU  the  nation  knows. 

la  florid  beauty  groves  and  fielda  appear, 

Man  seems  the  only  growth  that  dwindles 
here. 

Contrasted  faults  through  all  hia  mannen 
reign; 

Though  poor,  luxurious;  though  submissive, 
vain; 

Though  grave,  yet  trifling;  zealous,  yet  un- 
true; 

Aud,  even  in  penance,  planning  sins  anew.'* 

The  nobility  are  fond  of  great  show  and 
splendor.  The  females  are  proud,  even 
when  very  poor.  They  never  go  out  un- 
less to  ride,  and  bestow  great  pains  and 
time  upon  their  personal  charms,  to  fasci- 
nate the  other  sex,  A  correct  idea  of  their 
moral  habits  and  manners  may  be  obtain- 
ed from  the  tales  of  Boccacio  and  La  Fon- 
taine. The  principal  promenade  of  the 
ladies  is  on  their  own  roof,  which  is  gen- 
erally adorned  with  shrubs  and  flowers* 

Naples  is  not  unprovided  with  fortifica- 
tions, having  on  its  N.W.  side  the  Caatle 
of  St.  Elmo,  Oastello  Nuovo,  a4Joining  (he 
royal  palace,  and  the  Oastello  delP  Ovo, 
on  a  rock  which  projects  into  the  sea.  Be- 
tween the  Palazzo  Reale  and  the  sea  are  sit- 
uated the  arsenal  and  the  cannon  foundery. 
St.  Elmo  has  extensive  subterranean  bomb- 
proof works.  Naples  has  three  ports: 
Porto  Piccoioy  the  last  remnant  of  the  an- 
cient port  of  Palacopolis,  is  now,  however, 
only  adapted  for  boats ;  the  Porto  Grande, 
formed  by  Oharles  II.  of  Anjou  in  13p2 ; 
Porto  Miiitare,  a  new  harbor  for  ^hipa  of 
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the  royal  navy,  commenced  in  1826  by 
Francis  I.,  and  still  in  progress.  A  few 
modernized  gates,  together  with  the  castles 
above-mentioned,  are  all  that  remains  of 
the  mediseval  fortifications. 

Naples  has  300  churches.  Some  of  them 
are  remarkable  for  their  architecture  and 
'works  of  art.  They  contain  a  collection 
<»f  tombs  which  surpass  those  to  be  found 
in  any  other  city  of  Italy.  The  Cathedral, 
CcUtedrale  Duomo,  commenced  by  Charles 
I.  of  Anjou  in  1272,  from  the  designs  of 
Massacio.  Over  tlie  great  entrance  to  this 
building  are  the  tombs  of  Charles  I.  of  An- 
jou, of  Charles  Martel,  king  of  Hungaiy, 
eldest  son  of  Charles  II.,  and  of  his  wife 
dementia,  daughter  of  Rodolph  of  Habs- 
burg.  Over  the  side  doors  are  two  large 
pictures  by  Vasari.  The  one  on  the  left 
door  represents  the  patron  saints  of  Na- 
ples, whose  heads  are  portraits  of  Paul  III., 
of  Alessandro  Rannucio,  Pier  Luigi,  and 
Ottavia  Famese ;  also  of  Tiberio  Crispo 
and  Ascanio  Sforza.  The  baptismal  font, 
an  antique  vase  of  green  basalt,  is  sculp* 
tured  in  high  relief.  In  the  second  chapel 
is  a  picture  of  the  incredulity  of  St.  Thom- 
as, by  Marco  da  Siena ;  a  beautiful  bas-re- 
lief of  the  Entombment,  by  Giovanni  da 
Nola.  In  the  Chapel  De'  Seripanai  is  the 
painting  of  the  Assumption  by  Perugino. 
Here  also  is  the  sepulchral  monument  of 
Andrew,  king  of  Hungary,  husband  of  Jo- 
anna I.  Near  it  is  the  tomb  of  Innocent 
IV.,  from  the  design  of  Pietro  de*  Stefani. 
Close  to  this  is  the  sacristy,  containing  nu- 
merous portraits  of  archbishops  of  Naples. 
Left  of  the  high  altar  is  the  Gothic  chapel 
of  the  Capece  Galeota  family.  Over  the 
altar  is  a  painting  representing  our  Savior 
between  SS.  Januarius  and  Athanasius. 
Beneath  the  high  altar  is  the  beautifully- 
decorated  subterranean  chapel  called  the 

^  Oonfessional  of  San  Gennaro.  The  Minu- 
toli  Chapel,  designed  by  Massacio,  has  a 

/painting  illustrating  the  Passion,  by  To- 
masso  de'  Stefani,  and  the  tomb  of  Cardi- 
nal Minutoli. 

The  Basilica  of  Santa  Bettkuta  was  the 
ancient  Cathedral  for  the  Greek  ritual. 
It  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the 
Temple  of  Apollo.  The  chapel  of  Sta.  Ma- 
ria del  Prirmpio,  on  the  left  side  of  the 
church,  contains  an  ancient  mosaic,  repre- 
senting the  Madonna  in  Byzantine  cos- 
tume.    It  is  called  **  Del  Principio,"  and 


derives  its  name  from  being  the  first  figure 
of  the  Virgin  that  demanded  veneration  in 
Naples.  On  the  roof  of  the  nave  is  a  pic- 
ture representing  the  body  of  Santa  Res^ti- 
tuta  being  carried  away  in  a  boat  by  angels 
toward  Ischia. 

In  the  right  aisle  of  the  Cathedral  is 
the  chapel  of  San  Gennaro,  called  the  Ca- 
pella  del  Tesoro,  It  was  25  years  in  proc- 
ess of  completion,  and  is  said  to  have  cost 
600,000  ducats.  The  gates,  from  the  de- 
signs of  C.  Fonzaga,  were  executed  by 
Monte,  Biagio,  and  Soppa,  at  a  cost  of 
82,000  ducats  and  45  years  of  labor.  It 
has  6  altars,  42  columns,  and  contains  19 
statues  of  the  protecting  saints  of  Naples. 
Some  of  the  paintings  by  Domenichino  and 
Spagnoletto  are  perfect  masterpieces  of  art. 

In  a  tabernacle  behind  the  high  altar  are 
two  phials  containing  the  blood  of  St.  Jan- 
ttarius.  The  Liquefaction^  which  lasts  for 
eight  days  in  succession,  takes  place  twice 
a  year.  This  is  the  greatest  religious  fes- 
tival that  occurs  in  Naples.  There  are 
several  others:  the  Festa  di  Piedigrotta, 
which  takes  place  on  the  8th  of  September, 
instituted  by  Charles  III.  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  victory  of  the  Spaniards  over 
the  Austrians  at  Velletri  in  1744 ;  the  Festa 
di  Monte  Vergine^  to  which  is  devoted  three 
days,  occurs  on  Whit-Sunday,  and  derives 
its  name  from  the  sanctuary  of  the  Madon- 
na di  Monte  Vergine,  near  Avellino.  The 
Madonna  delV  A  rcoj  seven  miles  from  Na- 
ples, is  visited  by  a  number  of  people,  who 
can  not  afford  to  go  to  the  Monte  Vergine. 
Here  they  sing  and  dance  the  Tarantella. 
The  veneration  for  the  Madonna  is  univer- 
sal in  Naples.  In  almost  every  shop  may 
be  seen  a  picture  of  the  "Madre  di  Dio," 
with  lamps  burning  constantly  before  it. 

The  Christmas  festivals  are  very  merry. 
The  bagpipers  of  the  Abruzzi,  who  annual- 
ly visit  Naples  and  Rome  at  this  season, 
play  the  hymns  and  songs  beneath  the  fig- 
ures of  the  Madonna,  and  thereby  earn  a 
few  ducats.  Their  appearance  is  some- 
what striking,  with  their  pointed  hats, 
brown  cloaks,  sandals,  and  their  bagpipes, 
and  is  a  sure  indication  of  the  approach  of 
Christmas.  On  Easter  and  Good  Friday 
the  churches  give  a  representation  of  the 
holy  sepulchre.  At  vespers  on  the  Wednes- 
day, Thursday,  and  Friday  the  Miserere  of 
Zingarelli  is  sung. 

The  churches  of  St.  Paul,  St.  Filippo 
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Neri,  Spirito  Santo,  and  S.  Martino,  are  all 
deserving  of  particular  attention,  as  to  each 
is  connected  some  historical  reminiscences ; 
also  many  paintings,  remarkable  tombs, 
and  other  works  of  art.  S.  Martino  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  beautiful  churches 
in  the  city.  It  was  erected  and  dedicated 
to  the  Virgini  parenti  by  Sannazzaro,  and 
derives  its  name,  Del  Pario,  from  his  well- 
known  poem  otife  Partu  Virgimiu,  San- 
nazzaro's  tomb  is  in  the  chapel  behind  the 
high  altar. 

Church  of  8S,  ApostfiU  is  rich  in  fres- 
coes and  decorations.  Over  the  door  is 
the  large  fresco  of  the  Pool  of  Bethesda. 
Beneath  the  church  is  a  cemetery  contain- 
ing the  tomb  of  Marini  the  poet.  Here, 
also,  many  of  the  nobility  are  buried.  A 
strange  scene  occurred  in  former  times  on 
the  day  following  that  of  All  Saints.  ''  The 
bodies  of  the  deceased  members  of  a  con- 
fraUmka  who  subscribed  for  the  privi- 
lege of  being  buried  in  a  peculiar  kind  of 
earth  which  prevents  decomposition,  were 
disinterred  on  that  day,  and  exposed  to 
public  view  in  the  dresses  which  they  wore 
when  living.  On  this  occasion  the  ceme- 
tery was  decorated  with  flowers  and  ever- 
greens ;  the  bodies  were  decked  out  in  all 
their  finery,  with  flowers  in  their  hands ; 
and  a  long  inscription  over  each  corpse- 
recorded  the  name,  age,  and  particulars  of 
death.  The  present  Archbishop  of  Na^ 
pies  put  an  end  to  this  disgusting  exhibi- 
tion some  years  ago.'' 

Naples  has  two  cemeteries.  The  Campo 
Santo  Vecchh  consists  of  365  cells.  One 
of  these  cells  is  opened  every  morning  in 
rotation,  and  receives  all  the  dead  bodies 
of  the  day  previous,  which  are  tumbled  in 
pell-mell,  and,  when  this  is  finished,  it  is 
closed  up  again  for  a  year.  The  next 
morning  another  is  opened,  and  so  on 
throughout  the  year.  The  Campo  Santo 
Nuovo  is  quite  prettily  laid  out,  and  the  in- 
terments take  place  with  more  respect  and 
feeling.  As  a  general  thing,  the  Neapoli- 
tans entertain  great  indifierence  as  to  the 
style  and  manner  of  their  burial. 

The  Palaces  have  but  little  pretension 
to  purity  of  architecture.  Ainong  the 
finest  is  the  Palazzo  Reaky  at  the  extremi- 
ty of  the  Strada  di  Toledo.  It  is  a  vast 
building,  three  stories  high,  with  four  in- 
terior courts.  The  interior  is  splendidly 
fitted  up,  and  has  some  good  paintings. 
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Naples  has  tiiree  Libraries  whioh  vn^ 
open  to  the  public,  the  Biblioteca  Borboni- 
ca,  founded  in  1780.  Open  daily  (Sundays 
excepted)  from  8  A.M.  to  2  P.M.  In  this 
collection  is  the  first  book  printed  in  Na** 
pies.  Biblioteca  Brancacdana^  the  oldest 
library  in  the  city,  was  founded  in  1676 
by  Cardinal  Francesco  Mario  Brancacdo. 
Biblioteca  deW  Unweniia  contains  a  series 
of  works  by  the  early  print^tt  of  Naples, 
Biblioteca  de'  Girdondm,  —  Among  its 
MSS.  is  the  celebrated  Seneca  of  the  14tk 
century,  with  a  fine  miniature  of  Zingaro. 

By  far  the  most  important  and  interest- 
ing building  to  visit  in  Naples  is  the  ex« 
tensive  and  celebrated  Museo  BcrbonusK 
Open  to  the  public  daily  from  9  to  2^,  with 
the  exception  of  Fridays,  when  the  houia 
are  10  to  1.  Numerous  fees  are  expectBd«„ 
The  name  of  this  building  was  ascribed  to 
it  by  Ferdinand  I.  in  1816.  The  result  of 
an  attempt  at  a  perfect  description  of  this 
nmseum  would  be  veiy  unsatisfiictory, 
therefore  we  will  merely  mention  ib»  most 
imp<»rtant  collections  contained  in  it. 

1.  The  Collection  of  Ancient  Frescoes 
found  at  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  con- 
tains more  than  1600  objects  of  ancient  art. 
Some  of  the  subjects  are  beautifully  poiv 
trayed. 

2.  The  Gallery  of  Mosaics,  Moral  In- 
scriptions, and  Fresco  Ornaments. 

3.  Gallery  of  Egyptian  Antiquities. 

4.  Collection  of  Ancient  Sculpture.  Thm 
collection  occupies  three  large  galleries, 
called  porticoesy  and  several  smaller  ones, 
caXled  cabitieis : 

First  Portiooj  called  dei  MiscdUmei, ''  Mis- 
cellaneous Objects."  2.  Portico  de' Bcdbi^ 
so  called  from  the  celebrated  statues  of 
the  elder  and  younger  Balbus.  3.  Portico' 
of  the  Emperors.  4.  Gallery  of  MisceU**- 
neous  Objects.  5.  Hall  of  Flora.  6.  Hall 
of  Jupiter.  7.  Hall  of  Apollo.  8.  HaU  o^ 
the  Muses.  9.  Hall  of  Adonis.  10.  HiOl 
of  Atlas,  or  Illustrious  Men.  11.  Hall  oi' 
Tiberius,  etc.  All  these  apartments  co»^ 
tain  objects  of  exquisite  art  and  ancient 
designs.  We  find  also  the  Collection  of 
Inscriptions  of  the  Museo  Epigrafico,  and 
the  Toro  and  the  Ercole  Famese ;  Gallery 
of  Btonxo  Statues ;  Cinquecento  Colleo^ 
tion ;  Collection  of  Ancient  Glass ;  Term* 
cotta  and  Coarser  Pottery ;  Room  of  th« 
Papyri;  Collection  of  gold  and  silver  Va- 
ses and  Ornaments— -Cameos,  Gems,  and 
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Articles  of  Food,  Colors,  etc. ;  Mnseam  of 
small  Bronzes ;  Collection  of  Italio-Greek 
or  Etruscan  Vases. 

A  great  deal  of  time*  can  be  spent  most 
agreeably  in  visiting  this  interesting  insti- 
tation,  witii  its  vast  number  of  apartments 
richly  stored  with  relics  of  ancient  art. 

Naples  has  many  colleges  and  scientific 
institutions,  also  an  immense  number  and 
variety  of  charitable  institutions. 

Every  traveler  should  take  particular  in- 
terest in  the  excursions  which  are  to  be 
made  from  Naples,  embracing,  as  they  do, 
many  of  the  most  important  objects  in  Ital- 
ian history.  In  the  immediate  vicinity 
we  find  the  celebrated  Tunnel^  2244  feet 
long  and  21^^  wide.  Grotto  di  Pozzuoli, — 
It  is  excavated  in  the  older  volcanic  tufit, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  existed  from  the 
earliest  times  of  Cum»  and  Naples.  Tomb 
ofVirgUy  situated  near  th^e  top  of  the  grot- 
to. It  is  a  chamber  about  15  feet  square, 
has  a  vaulted  roof,  and  is  lighted  by  three 
windows. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  excursions 
in  the  vicinity  of  Naples  is  tlutt  to  the  isl- 
and of  Capri,  to  visit  the  Grotto  Verde  and 
Grotto  Azzurra,  and  although  a  boat  leaves 
Naples  every  morning  at  9  A.M.  direct,  we 
would  advise  taking  the  market-boat  to 
Sorrento  (originally  founded  by  Shem,  the 
son  of  Noah?).  Visit  the  house  of  Tasso 
on  the  sea-shore,  the  caves  of  Ulysses,  and 
other  curiosities ;  then  take  a  row-boat  for 
the  island — ^price  four  piastres  per  day.  It 
would  be  well  to  make  preparations  for 
spending  two  days  at  the  island  of  Capri, 
as  a  calm  day  is  necessary  for  visiting  the 
Green  Grotto,  the  visitor  having  to  lie 
down  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat  while  it  is 
being  pushed  through  a  small  arch  only 
three  feet  high ;  should  there  be  any  swells 
it  can  not  be  done.  The  grotto  is  100  feet 
wide  by  150  long.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
describe  its  surpassing  beauty.  The  time 
to  visit  it  is  high  noon,  and  the  traveler 
slnuld  remain  a  full  half  hour  to  accustom 
his  eye  to  its  gorgeous  blue.  The  Green 
Grotto  is  much  inferior  to  the  Blue,  but  is 
0till  well  worth  a  visit.  Capri,  during  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius^  was  the 
principal  place  of  resort  of  that  wicked 
prince.  He  here  built  twelve  palaces  in 
honor  of  his  tvelve  particular  divinities. 
He  ako  enriched  it  with  palaces,  fountains, 
baths,  And  aqueducts.    Most  of  his  monu- 


ments were  razed  to  the  ground  after  his 
death  by  order  of  the  senate. 

PcMtum  is  generally  considered,  next  to 
Pompeii,  the  most  interesting  excursion  in 
Southern  Italy.  Excursionists  usuaUj'  de- 
vote two  days  to  it^  though  it  may  be 
"  done"  in  one,  viz.,  start  by  the  first  train 
to  Cava,  hire  a  carriage  there  for  Psestum, 
and  back  the  same  night  to  Cava  in  time 
for  the  last  train  for  Naples.  If  you  have 
plenty  of  time,  remain  the  first  night  at 
Salerno;  visit  its  splendid  Cathedral ;  also 
the  ruins  of  its  citadel,  the  scene  where 
Boccacio  weds  the  page  and  daughter  of 
Tancred,  and  where  he  kills  them;  the 
birthplace  of  John  de  Procida,  etc.  From 
Salerno,  take  carriage  to  Psestum,  back 
again  to  Salerno  the  same  day,  and  rettum 
to  Naples  on  the  third. 

The  grandeur,  gloom,  and  majesty  of 
the  temjdes  of  Psestum,  standing  alone  as 
they  do  amid  their  mountain  wilderness, 
similar  to  Baalbec,  without  a  vestige  near 
of  any  power  that  could  have  raised  them, 
surpasses  any  thing  of  the  kind  on  earth. 
The  principal  ruins  are  the  Basilica,  the 
Temple  of  Neptune,  the  Amphitheatre,  the 
Temple  of  Vesta,  and  the  Forum. 

An  English  gentleman  and  his  wife,  by 
the  name  of  Hunt,  were  murdered  in  1824 
on  their  way  to  Paestum  by  eighteen  ban- 
dits, seventeen  of  whom  were  executed  for 
the  crime.  Bfrs.  Hunt  foolishly  displayed 
a  case  of  valuable  jewelry  at  the  inn  where 
she  passed  the  night.  The  eighteenth  mur- 
derer confessediiie  particulars  on  his  death- 
bed. 

There  is  no  particular  price  for  carriages, 
so  persons  make  bargains  for  one  half  what 
others  do ;  so  do  some  couriers.  If  you 
have  an  honest  one,  you  must  trust  him ; 
if  not,  and  the  chances  are  in  favor  of  the 
latter,  take  a  good  valet  de  place  fh>m 
Naples. 

The  excursions  to  Herculaneum,  Pom- 
peii, and  Vesuvius  may  all  be  'Mono'*  on  the 
same  day,  but  it  requires  a  very  early  start. 
Take  a  carriage  and  drive  direct  to  Pom- 
peii ;  spend  the  morning  there ;  lunch  at 
the  inn  near  Diomede*s  house ;  return  to 
Herculaneum ;  from  there  take  horses  for 
Vesuvius ;  make  the  ascent  during  the 
night.  The  scene  is  much  more  grand  if 
in  a  state  of  eruption.  In  1860  the  author 
was  obliged  to  walk  half  a  mile  over  the 
hot  lava,  the  road  all  the  way  to  the  her* 
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mitage  b^ing  filled  up  with  running  lava. 
Unless  in  fine  health,  two  days  had  better 
be  taken  for  these  excursions,  as  a  whole 
day  can  well  be  employed  at  Pompeii. 


This,  the  most  active  volcano  in  the 
world,  rises  in  the  midst  of  the  plain  of 
Campania,  and  is  surrounded  on  the  north 
and  east  by  the  mountains  of  Apennine 
limestone ;  it  is  open  to  the  plain  of  Na- 
ples on  the  west,  and  on  the  south  its  base 
is  reached  by  the  sea.  Including  Somma 
on  its  inland  side,  it  consists  of  a  circular 
mass  which  rises  to  the  height  of  about 
3800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  the 
height  of  the  eruptive  cone  of  Vesuvius  has 
been  reduced  down  to  3400  feet  within  the 
past  few  years.    A  celebrated  author  says : 

*' To  gain  a  distinct  conception  of  the 
aspect  of  the  hill,  shape  out  for  yourself, 
by  a  mental  effort,  the  following  objects : 
first,  a  sloping  plain  three  miles  long  and 
three  miles  broad,  stretching  up  with  a 
pret^ty  rapid  ascent  to  an  elevation  of  more 
than  2000  feet,  very  rugged  in  the  surface, 
and  covered  every  where  with  black  burnt 
stones  like  the  scorise  of  an  iron  furnace ; 
second,  at  the  head  of  this  plain,  and  tower- 
ing over  it,  a  cone  of  the  same  black  burnt 
stones,  with  sides  remarkably  straight  and 
uniform,  shooting  up  in  the  blue  sky  to 
a  farther  elevation  of  1500  feet;  third, 
behind  this  cone  a  lofty  circular  precipice 
(the  front  of  Monte  Somma),  1400  feet  high 
and  three  miles  long,  standing  like  a  vast 
wall,  and  of  the  same  burnt  appearance ; 
fourth,  at  the  lower  side  of  the  plain,  be- 
tween the  burnt  ground  and  the  sea,  a 
belt  of  laud  two  miles  broad,  laid  out  in 
vineyards,  but  intersected  everj'-  one  or  two 
furlongs  by  terraces  of  the  same  black 
calcined  matter,  projecting  like  offshoots 
from  the  central  mass,  and  now  and  then 
unveiling  old  currents  of  lava  from  beneath 
them.  Very  little  lava  is  visible ;  but  the 
course  of  the  different  currents  is  traced  by 
the  long  terraces  of  scoriae  which  cover  and 
flank  them." 

Vesuvius  is  the  representative  of  a  more 
ancient  and  much  larger  volcano,  of  which 
Monte  Somma  is  a  remnant.  A  great  por- 
tion of  the  cone  of  the  original  Vesuvius 
was  blown  up  during  the  first  recorded 
explosion.  The  Atrio  dei  CavalU,  or  **  Ves- 
tibule of  Horses,"  so  called  fh>m  the  fact 
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of  visitors  here  being  obliged  to  leave  their 
horses  and  make  the  ascent  on  foot,  forms 
a  circular  ring  at  the  base,  dividing  Ve- 
suvius from  Somma.  It  is  said  more 
minerals  have  been  found  in  the  vicinity 
of  Vesuvius  than  in  any  other  spot  of  the 
same  dimensions  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe :  something  like  82  different  species 
are  known  to  have  been  discovered.  Som- 
ma is  composed  of  strata  of  fragmentary 
aiid  stony  matter  intermixed,  but  the  stony 
matter  of  Vesuvius  consists  of  lava  form- 
ing long  narrow  bands  on  the  surface  of 
the  hill.  There  are  may  plants  found  in 
this  region  which  are  unknown  elsewhere, 
embracing  the  EuphorfnaceoR^  and  others. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  mountain  pre- 
sents a  bare  and  rugged  appearance,  tmt 
around  the  base  it  is  rather  a  fertile  and  pic- 
turesque region,  studded  with  plantations, 
vill&ges,  and  white  country  houses.  The 
population  is  reckoned  at  about  5000  per- 
sons to  a  square  league.  The  ground  is  in 
a  high  state  of  cultivation,  and  yields  three 
crops  a  year.  It  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Ve- 
suvius that  the  Lacryma  Christi  is  grown. 
This  luscious  wine  is  scarcely  known  in 
reality,  there  being  but  a  small  production 
of  it,  and  that  reserved  for  the  royal  cel- 
lars. The  Vino  Greco  is  also  justly  cele- 
brated, as  well  as  the  Muscadine  wines. 

The  following  account  of  Vesuvius  gives 
an  interesting  and  correct  idea  of  its  format 
tion  and  appearance,  the  result  of  an  ascent 
made  in  1818  by  M.  Shnond.  "We  left 
Portici,  ascending  gradually  among  culti- 
vated fields  and  vineyards,  occasionally 
traversed  by  streams  of  old  lava,  black, 
rough,  and  sterile ;  and  in  1^  hours  reached 
the  Hermitage,  a  convent  where  a  f&yr 
monks  keep  a  sort  of  an  inn  for  the  visit- 
ors of  Vesuvius.  Farther  up  we  traversed 
large  fields  of  lava,  extremely  rough ;  and 
at  the  base  of  the  cone  prepared  for  the 
ascent  over  a  heap  of  crumbling  ashet 
and  cinders,  extremely  steep,  of  course,  as 
it  formed  an  angle  of  45°.  In  about  one 
hour,  stoppages  included,  we  found  our- 
selves on  extremely  hot  ground,  intolerable 
to  the  hand,  and  fatal  to  the  soles  of  our 
shoes;  it  teemed  with  hot  vapors,  and 
was  covered  with  beautiful  efflorescences 
of  sulphur.  Smoke  issued  flrom  numerous 
crevices,  at  the  entrance  of  which  a  piece 
of  paper  or  a  stick  took  fire  in  a  few 
seconds ;  and  what  seems  strange,  a  stone 
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Ifaityiifn  into  one  of  these  openings  increased 
the  smoke  at  all  the  others.  Stooping 
low,  we  could  hear  a  noise  like  that  of  a 
liquid  boiling.  The  hard  but  thin  crust 
upon  which  we  stood  seemed  to  have 
settled  down  in  some  places ;  a  woeful  in- 
dication of  its  hollow  state.  After  a  few 
steps  more  we  came  to  the  edge  of  a  pro- 
•  di^ous  hole  on  the  very  summit  of  the 
cone,  being  the  crater  formed  by  the  last 
eruption  four  months  previously.  This 
hole  was  not  the  tremendous  thing  we  ex- 
pected—a fathomless  abyss,  iiery  and  black, 
with  lava  boiling  at  the  bottom — ^but  a 
slope  of  gray  ashes  and  cinders,  much  like 
that  by  which  we  had  ascended,  or  scarcely 
more  precipitous,  and  ending  at  the  depth 
of  400  or  500  feet,  in  a  level  place,  with 
gray  ashes  like  the  rest."  There  have  been 
45  known  eruptions  since  the  destruction 
of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii.  Of  those 
which  occurred  previous  to  the  12th  cen- 
tury we  have  but  little  account.  Between 
the  years  1138  and  1631  but  two  occurred. 
During  this  interval,  however,  uEtna  was 
in  an  active  state,  and  the  formation  of 
Monte  Nuovo  took  place  during  the  erup- 
tion which  occurred  in  1631 ;  seven  streams 
of  lava  were  issued  from  the  centre.  When 
in  action,  Vesuvius  presents  a  magnificent 
spectacle.  In  the  eruption  of  1777  jets  of 
liquid  lava  were  thrown  up  to  the  height  of 
10,000  feet,  presenting  the  appearance  of  a 
column  of  fire,  and  in  1798  millions  of  red- 
hot  stones  were  shot  into  the  air,  and  then 
ffen,  covering  nearly  half  the  cone  with  fire. 
Down  to  the  reign  of  Titus  Vespasian  there 
is  no  evidence  of  any  volcanic  activity, 
but  In  the  first  year  of  his  reign  (A.D.  791) 
it  burst  forth  with  destructive  fury,  over- 
whelming the  flourishing  cities  of  Hercu- 
lanenm  and  Pompeii,  all  trace  of  which 
was  lost  for  upward  of  1600  years,  and 
were  only  accidentally  discovered  during 
the  last  century.  It  was  at  this  time  the 
tider  Pliny  lost  his  life,  and  the  event  has 
been  described  by  Pliny  the  younger,  who 
was  witness  to  the  scene.  An  eruption 
has  taken  place  this  year  (1862),  causing 
an  immense  loss  of  life  and  property. 

Hercubmeum, — In  79  A.D.  this  city  was 
destroyed  by  torrents  of  volcanic  mud, 
upon  which,  in  subsequent  eruptions,  ashes 
and  streams  of  lava  fell  to  a  depth  var3ring 
fh>m  70  to  110  feet :  no  great  loss  of  life  re- 
sulted from  the  destruction  of  this  city.   It 


is  said  by  an  eminent  historian  to  have 
been  built  on  elevated  ground  between  two 
rivers,  thereby  rendering  the  atmosphere 
perfectly  healthy.  Some  quite  distinguish- 
ed Romans  resided  in  the  city  and  suburbs. 
Servilia,  mother  of  Brutus,  had  a  villa, 
which  was  given  to  her  by  Julius  Caesar ; 
Agrippina,  niece  of  Tiberius,  was  confined 
by  tliat  tyrant  in  another  villa,  which  was 
afterward  destroyed  by  her  son  Caligula. 
The  only  object  here  which  would  be  view- 
ed with  much  interest  by  the  traveler  is 
the  remains  of  the  ancient  theatre,  which 
is  supposed  to  have  accommodated  10,000 
persons.  Some  idea  may  here  be  obtain- 
ed of  the  architecture  and  general  arrange- 
ment of  a  Roman  theatre.  Numisius,  son 
of  Publius,  was  the  architect,  and  the  build- 
ing was  erected  at  the  expense  of  Lucius 
Annius  Mammianus  Rufus,  judge  and  cen- 
sor. / 

POMPEII. 

The  early  history  of  Pompeii  is  involved 
in  obscurity,  but  the  supposition  is  that  it 
was  settled  by  Osci  and  Pelasgi  prior  to 
the  establishment  on  this  coast  of  the 
Greek  colonies  from  Euboea.  It  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Samnites  about  the  year 
440  B.C.,  and  was  taken  by  the  Romans 
eighty  years  afterward ;  during  the  Social 
War  it  revolted  with  the  other  Campanian 
towns,  and  but  little  more  was  known  re- 
specting it  until  it  was  visited  by  an  earth- 
quake A.D.  68,  which  occasioned  great  de- 
struction ;  it  was  afterward  overwhelmed 
in  79  by  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  buried  under  the  ashes  and 
other  volcanic  matter  for  about  1669  years. 
Notwithstanding  that  the  celebrated  archi- 
tect and  engineer,  Domenico  Fontana,  who 
was  employed  in  constructing  an  aqueduct 
to  convey  water  to  Torre,  fell  in  with  the 
ruins  of  the  city,  no  particular  attention 
was  paid  to  the  discovery  until  1748,  when 
the  peasants  were*  employed  in  cutting  a 
ditch,  since  which  time  it  has  continued  to 
be  an  object  of  great  interest,  and  since 
1755  the  progress  of  excavation  has  been 
pretty  constantly  prosecuted. 

Pompeii  has  the  reputation  of  being 
*'  the  most  wonderful  of  the  antiquities  of  ^ 
Italy,  and  one  which  it  is  said  never  dis- 
appoints the  traveler  who  is  at  all  acquaint- 
ed with  the  history  of  ancient  Rome.  The 
impression  which  it  gives  of  the  actual 
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presence  of  a  Roman  town,  in  all  the  cir- 
cumstantial reality  of  its  existence  2000 
years  ago,  is  so  yivid  and  intense,  that  it 
requires  but  a  small  effort  of  the  imagina- 
tion to  place  yourself  among  the  multitudes 
which  once  thronged  its  streets  and  thea- 
tres, and  occupied  its  now  voiceless  cham- 
bers. The  expression  so  often  used,  that 
you  expect  to  see  the  inhabitants  walk  out 
of  their  houses  to  salute  you,  is  scarcely 
a  figure  of  speech.  Many  things,  in  fact, 
concur  to  foster  the  illusion.  Ton  see  a 
street  before  you  carefully  paved  and  well- 
worn,  and  bordered  with  troUoin  in  good 
preservation,  as  if  it  had  been  in  use  on 
the  previous  day.  The  houses  generally 
extend  in  unbroken  lines,  and  even  the  di- 
lapidation is,  in  some  measure,  concealed 
by  the  small  modem  roofs  placed  over  the 
walls  to  protect  them  from  iarther  waste 
by  the  weather.  The  doors  and  windows, 
indeed,  are  all  open,  but  so  they  generally 
are  in  the  modem  houses  of  Italy ;  and  the 
sombre,  brown  tints  of  the  walls  is  not  very 
different  from  what  is  seen  in  the  decayed 
towns  of  the  same  country  at  the  present 
day.  Tou  turn  to  the  right  and  to  the 
left,  and  wander  from  street  to  street,  and 
still  yon  have  the  perfect  image  of  a  town 
before  you,  except  that  no  inhabitants  ap- 
pear, and  these  you  may  suppose  have  left 
a  few  days  before.  We  have  detached 
public  bidldings  elsewhere,  but  here  we 
have  a  Roman  forum,  with  all  its  accom- 
paniments Of  temples,  porticoes,  curias,  etc. ; 
jiot  indeed  perfect,  but  only  so  injured  that 
what  is  missing  can  be  replaced,  and  what 
is  mutilated  restored.  We  have  also  many 
shops,  with  their  utensils  of  trade  in  them, 
and  about  a  hundred  private  houses  of  all 
descriptions,  fh>m  the  poor  cottage  to  the 
patrician  mansion,  enabling  us  for  the  first 
time  to  obtain  a  distinct  idea  of  the  form 
and  arrangement  of  a  Roman  bouse,  and 
giving  us,  as  it  were,  a  glimpse  of  the  do- 
mestic life  and  manners  of  the  people. 
The  public  baths  here,  which  were  almost 
entire,  have  thrown  new  light  on  the  strac- 
ture  of  those  buildings.  Lastly,  the  tout 
ensemble  of  the  walls,  gates,  streets,  foram, 
bouses,  temples,  fountains,  theatres,  asso- 
ciated as  they  are  with  each  other,  give  us 
a  conception  of  a  Roman  town  incompara- 
bly more  clear  and  satbfactoiy  than  any 
number  of  such  objects  scattered  over  dis- 
tant localities  could  have  furnished.*' 
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The  walls  of  jthe  city  are  nearly  20  feet 
thick,  and  about  as  high,  faced  with  blocks 
of  lava  inside  and  out.  There  are  six  gates, 
and  many  towers  rising  above  the  rara'> 
parts,  and  pierced  with  arches.  The  best 
means  of  approach  to  Pompeii  b  afibrded 
by  the  Appian  Way  to  the  *'  Gate  of  Her.* 
culaneum."  Along  either  side  of  the  road 
approaching  this  gate  are  a  number  of  an* . 
dent  tombs,  many  of  which  are  in  as  per- 
fect a  state  as  thdhgh  they  had  been  erect- 
ed at  a  more  recent  period ;  they  recall 
the  ancient  glories  of  the  Appian,  and  i» 
called  the  Street  of  the  Tombsj  through 
which  we  will  pass,  and  note  the  most  im* 
portant  objects.  Many  of  the  houses  hava 
derived  their  names  from  the  paintings 
which  they  contained,  and  in  many  cases 
from  the  royal  personages  in  whose  honor 
the  excavations  have  been  made. 

Villa  of  Diomedes.^-A  very  interesting 
specimen  of  a  suburban  villa,  and  one 
<^  the  most  extensive  private  residences 
which  have  been  discovered.  On  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  road  to  it  is  the  tomb  of 
M.  Arrius  Diomedes,  from  which  circum- 
stance the  villa  received  its  name.  Near 
the  garden  gate  of  this  villa  was  found  the 
skeletons  of  the  owner  and  his  attendant, 
one  holding  in  his  hand  the  keys  of  the 
villa,  the  other  carrying  a  purse  which 
contained  one  hundred  gold  and  silver  coins 
of  Nero,  Yitellius,  Vespasian,  and  Titus. 

Tomb  of  the  Anion  FamUy,  situated  op- 
posite to  the  villa. 

Tomb  of  the  Marble  Door^  at  the  junction 
of  the  two  roads,  originally  entered  by  a 
door  of  marble  of  a  single  slab,  four  feet 
high,  which  worked  upon  bronze  pivots. 

Tomb  of  Naevoleia  Tyche  and  Mvnatius 
FcuutuSf  an  interesting  family  tomb  stand- 
ing upon  two  steps,  and  having  a  bas-relief 
and  inscription  upon  its  front;  also  a  bust 
of  Naevoleia. 

Cenotaph  of  Caiventius  Qftietm^  an  ele- 
gant altar-tomb  composed  of  white  marble 
upon  a  lofty  pedestal  in  a  court  21  feet 
square. 

Bound  Tombf  ornamented  with  female 
figures,  vases,  etc. 

Tomb  ofAricms  Scaurus, — ^A  handaoma 
monument  supported  on  a  square  base- 
ment, with  a  side  doorway  deccnrated  with 
fluted  pilasters,  and  leading  to  the  court  at 
the  back  of  the  sepulchral  chamber.  The 
basement  is  ornamented  with  represents- 
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tkms  of  hunting  scenes  and  gladiatorial 
combats. 

Villa  of  Cicero, — ^The  supposition  is  that 
this  villa  did  belong  to  Cicero,  although 
there  is  no  absolute  proof  that  such  wi(S 
the  case.  Some  of  the  finest  paintings  and 
mosaics  contained  in  the  Museo  Borbonica 
were  found  among  its  ruins.  We  also 
find  in  this  vicinity  some  important  tombs. 

Tojnb  ofPorciua;  also  Tomb  of  Mamima 
the  Priestess. 

Herculaneum  Gate, — This  gate,  which 
was  the  most  important  entrance  to  the 
city,  had  a  central  archway  twenty  feet  in 
height  and  fifteen  in  width.  It  was  of 
purely  Roman  architecture,  built  altern- 
ately of  brick  and  lava.  On  the  outside 
of  this  gate  a  marble  sun-dial  was  discov- 
ered, and  on  the  left  of  the  gate  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  ancient  masonry,  one  of  the 
best-preserved  portions  of  the  walk  of 
Pompeii. 

Street  of  HercvUaneum  ascends  and  pro- 
ceeds to  the  Forum  by  curves. 

House  of  the  Vestals^  occupying  the  space 
between  two  streets.  The  walls  of  many 
of  the  bedrooms  were  richly  painted,  and 
one  of  them  contained  the  skeleton  of  a 
dog. 

Inn  ofAhinuSj  called  "Julius  Polybius," 
in  consequence  of  his  name  having  been 
found  written  on  the  walls. 

Thermopoliumy  opposite  to  the  inn,  used 
as  a  drinking-house. 

House  ofSallust  derived  its  name  from 
the  inscription  C.  Sallust,  M.  F.,  which 
was  painted  on  the  outer  wall.  This  was 
one  of  the  largest  mansions  in  the  city, 
occupying  a  surface  of  40  square  yards. 

House  ofPansOy  occupying  an  area  of 
over  800  feet  by  121,  and  extending  into 
four  streets,  is  a  large  and  interesting  man- 
sion. The  garden  was  half  as  large  as  the 
mansion,  with  the  remains  of  a  fountain  in 
the  centre,  and  a  reservoir  in  one  corner. 
In  one  of  the  bedrooms  of  the  dwelling 
five  female  skeletons  were  found. 

House  of  Apollo,  with  richly -painted 
trails,  fountain,  and  a  garden  decorated 
beautifully  with  Bacchanalian  garlands. 
One  of  the  rooms  contains  paintings  of 
Apollo,  Venus,  and  Juno. 

House  of  Adonis  derives  its  name  from 
a  large  painting  illustrating  Adonis  wound- 
ed by  the  wild  boar,  and  consoled  by  Ve- 
nus. 


House  of  the  Tragic  Poet,  also  called  the 
House  of  Homer — small,  but  one  of  the  most 
elegant  private  residences  in  Pompeii. 

House  of  Castor  and  Polhix,  of  great  mag- 
nificence, large,  and  decorated  in  elegant 
style. 

House  of  the  Faun,  deriving  its  name 
from  the  bronze  statuette  of  th^ancing 
Faun.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  House 
of  the  Great  Mosaic,  from  the  great  mosaic 
of  the  battle  of  Issus  or  Granicus.  This 
was  supposed  to  be  the  largest  and  most 
ele^nt  of  the  Pompeian  houses. 

Temple  of  Fortune,  erected  by  and  at  the 
private  expense  of  Marcus  Tullius,  sup- 
posed to  be  a  member  of  Cicero's  family. 
It  is  small,  and  of  Corinthian  architecture. 

Public  Baths,  an  establishment  of  consid- 
erable extent,  erected  at  the  expense  of 
GnsBus  Alifius  Nigidius  Maior. 

The  Forum,  by  for  the  most  spacious  and 
imposing  spot  in  Pompeii,  occupying  an 
elevated  position  about  400  yards  from  the 
Herculaneum  Gate. 

Temple  of  Jtqfiter,  situated  on  an  ele- 
vated basement  at  the  north  end  of  the 
Forum.  The  location  is  the  finest  in  the 
city,  commanding,  from  its  elevated  posi- 
tion, a  magnificent  view  of  Vesuvius  and 
the  Apennines. 

Temple  of  Venus, — The  most  superb  of 
all  the  temples  in  Pompeii;  situated  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Forum,  and  occupying 
an  area  of  150  feet  by  75. 

The  BasiUca,  situated  at  th6  southwest 
angle  of  the  Forum,  221  feet  long  and  80 
broad.  Among  the  inscriptions  under  the 
portico  were  some  verses  from  Ovid's  Art 
of  Love. 

Temple  of  Augustus,  called  also  the  Pan- 
^eon,  the  inner  walls  of  which  were  rich- 
ly decorated;  and  among  the  beautiful 
paintings  found  here  may  be  mentioned 
Ulysses  in  disguise  meeting  Penelope  on 
his  return  to  Ithaca. 

House  of  Adonis,  also  named  Diana,  and 
lastly  Queen  Oaroline. — ^The  derivation  of 
the  names  are  as  follows:  1st,  from  the 
painting  of  Venus  and  Adonis ;  2d,  from  a 
marble  statue  of  the  goddess  found  in  one 
of  the  rooms ;  and  the  third  in  memory  of 
the  wifeofMurat. 

House  of  the  Emperor  Francis  II, — A 
small  mansion,  which  was  opened  in  the 
presence  of  his  imperial  majesty  of  Austria. 

Houte  of  M,  Lucretius, — ^The  most  im- 
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portant  house  described,  with  the  exception 
of  that  of  the  Faun. 

Greek  Temple,  also  called  the  Temple  of 
Neptune,  or  of  Hercules,  situated  on  one  of 
the  highest  points  of  ground,  and  is  the 
most  ancient  building  yet  discovered. 

The  Great  or  Traffic  Theatre,  supposed  to 
have  bee^  capable  of  containing  5000  per- 
sons, was  erected  in  an  elevated  position, 
and  escaped  in  a  great  measure  the  devas* 
tation  which  swept  over  other  houses  situ- 
ated on  the  plain. 

Barracks  of  the  Troops,  a  very  large  in- 
closure,  184  feet  long  by  147  wide.  It  was 
formerly  called  the  Forum  Nundianarium, 
These  barracks,  when  first  excavated,  ex- 
hibited reminiscences  of  military  life  in  ev- 
ery portion  of  them.  A  large  number  of 
skeletons  were  found  here. 

The  Amphitheatre.  —  This  building  is 
more  ancient  than  the  Coliseum  at  Rome, 
which  was  not  completed  until  a  year  aft- 
er the  destruction  of  Pompeii.  It  has  been 
estimated  to  accommodate  10,000  persons. 

There  are  many  other  objects  of  interest 
in  the  citj',  of  which  we  have  not  space  to 
mention,  that  will  repay  the  traveler  to 
visit  and  become  familiar  with.  Too  much 
cah  not  be  learned  or  said  of  these  ruins  of 
antiquity,  with  the  history  of  which  every 
student  must  be  familiar.  The  melan- 
choly destruction  of  such  a  city,  the  deso- 
lation which  spread  from  dwelling  to  dwell- 
ing, the  flight  of  mother,  father,  sister,  and 
brother  from  the  scene  of  terror  and  con- 
fusion, must  awaken  feelings  of  awe  and 
sympathy  in  every  human  heart.  Moth- 
ers with  infants  in  their  arms,  seeking  safe- 
ty and  protection,  gathering  their  little 
ones  around  them,  trpng  to  escape  unin- 
jured, and  yet  how  many  were  plunged 
into  a  fearful  eternity ! 

Travelers  not  wishing  to  hire  a  carriage 
to  Pompeii  may  take  the  railroad  to  Cava, 
the  station  of  which  is  close  to  the  city : 
the  fare  is  but  a  trifle ;  but,  for  a  party  of 
four  or  six  persons,  a  carriage  would  be 
more  pleasant,  and  full  as  economical — say 
about  $5  for  the  excursion. 

You  are  obliged  to  take  a  government 
guide  through  the  ruins — fare  $1,  Pro- 
vide yourself  with  small  change  for  beg- 
gars if  you  expect  to  return  alive.  There 
is  but  one  place  in  the  world  where  beg- 
gars are  more  numerous  and  more  impor- 
tunate than  in  front  of  Inn  Diomede  when 
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you  are  leaving  Pompeii.     That  place  is 
old  Cairo,  to  which  we  will  soon  set  out. 

EXCURSIONS  FROM  NAPLES. 

One  of  the  longest  and  most  varied  ex- 
cursions to  *'do"  in  a  single  day  is  that 
truly  historic  and  classic  region  situated 
between  the  Bay  of  Naples  and  Gaeta, 
every  spot  of  which  is  familiar  to  the  read- 
er of  Roman  histor}'.  Commencing  with 
the  Grotto  of  Pausilipo,  Lake  Agnano, 
Pozzuoli,  Baiae,  Cumae,  Misenum,  and  Sol- 
fatara,  the  diversity  of  this  excursion  may 
be  imagined  by  a  catalogue  made  by  Jar- 
vis  of  what  he  "  did"  in  one  day.  It  can 
be  done,  though  three  days  would  be  bet- 
ter. "  Two  craters,  five  lakes,  four  ruin- 
ed cities,  five  grottoes,  and  vapor  baths 
more  or  less  poisonous,  an  amphitheatre, 
one  ruined  prison,  two  ruined  reservoirs, 
one  ruined  gate,  two  ruined  aqueducts  and 
bridges,  seven  ruined  villas,  three  fish- 
ponds, and  six  temples,  including  thirty 
miles  carriage  ride,  three  miles  donkey- 
back,  distance  man-back  uncertain,  some 
five  or  six  miles  walking,  climbing,  stum- 
bling, and  subterranean  exploring,  besides 
a  small  piece  of  boating,  and  the  paying  of 
upward  of  30  distinct  fees  and  gratuities !" 

A  carriage  will  cost  say  $b  for  a  party. 
Start  early  in  the  morning,  taking  from  the 
hotel  the  most  honest  valet  de  place  you 
can  find,  and  give  him  a  carte  blanche  to 
pay  all  fees,  donkey-hire,  etc.,  to  keep  you 
rid  of  all  beggars,  sellers  of  antiques^ — 
manufactured  at  Pozzuoli — and,  in  fact,  to 
act  as  body-guard,  and  keep  you  from  be- 
ing swindled  and  imposed  upon. 

It  would  require  a  volume  as  large  a3 
this  to  describe  what  may  l>e  seen  on  this 
excursion ;  we  shall  consequently  give  bu^ 
a  short  synopsis. 

The  Grotto  of  Pausilipo  (at  the  entrance 
of  which  is  Virgil's  tpmb)  is  only  a  tunne^ 
cut  through  the  hill  half  a  mile  in  length, 
about  75  feet  high,  through  which  we  pass 
on  our  way  to  Pozzuoli,  the  principal  sights 
of  which  are  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Sera? 
pis,  discovered  about  the  middle  of  the  ISth 
century,  at  the  time  of  the  erection  of  the 
Toledo  Palace,  where  it  had  been  buried 
by  an  earthquake.  Most  of  its  beautiful 
columns,  graceful  statuary,  and  elej^mnt- 
colored  marbles  were  removed  by  the  Kin^ 
of  Naples  to  decorate  his  palace  and  thea- 
tre at  Caserta. 
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Grotto  del  Cane. 


Here  also  may  be  seen  the  immense 
Mole  constructed  by  the  Emperor  Caligu- 
la, the  amphitheatre  in  which  the  Emperor 
Nero  fought,  and  under  which  St.  Janua^ 
rius  was  imprisoned,  480  by  380  feet ;  the 
Temple  of  the  Nymphs,  the  Temple  of 
Neptune,  and  the  Villa  of  Cicero,  or  what 
remains  of  it.  This  last  contained  for  a 
long  time  the  remains  of  the  Emperor  Ha- 
drian, who  died  at  Baiae,  previous  to  their 
removal  to  his  splendid  mausoleum  at 
Home.  There  are  also  the  remains  of 
numerous  baths,  temples,  and  tombs.  On 
our  way  we  pass  the  monastery  of  the  Cap- 
pucini,  where  St.  Januarius  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom. The  stone  on  which  he  was  be- 
headed is  here  shown. 

After  passing  the  half-extinct  volcano 
of  Solfatara  and  Monte  Nuovo,  we  arrive 
at  Lake  Avemus,  which  is  connected  with 
Lake  Lucrine  by  a  canal  cut  by  the  Em- 
peror Agrippa.  Here  we  have  the  SibyVs 
Cave,  immortalized  by  Virgil.  If  j'ou  are 
anxious  to  be  choked  with  foul  air,  covered 
with  soot  and  smoke,  you  may  traverse  the 
entrance  mounted  on  a  man's  back,  who 
follows  another  carrying  a  torch,  and  get 
landed  up  to  tha  knees  in  water  in  a  small- 
sized  stone  chamber  black  as  midnight — 
thafs  the  Grotto!  A  short  distance  far- 
ther there  is  another  grotto,  the  duplicate 
of  this.  Virgil  deserves  much  credit  in 
his  selection  of  such  an  avenue  to  the  in- 
fernal regions.  Here  ^neas,  conducted  by 
the  Sibyl,  offered  sacrifices  to  the  infernal 
gods.  Lake  Lucrine  is  celebrated  for  its 
oyster-beds,  from  which  the  Romans  de- 
rived their  supply  of  bivalves. 

After  passing  the  hot  Baths  ofNero^  sit- 
uated under  where  his  villa  is  supposed  to 
have  stood,  and  where  you  can  have  eggs 
i>oiled  in  two  minutes  by  a  guide  who  will 
charge  you  as  much  as  he  can  get /or  themy 
you  arrive  at  the  Baf/  ofBaios,  so  justly 
celebrated  by  Horacet  The  town  of  Baiae, 
if  we  credit  Cicero,  was  one  of  the  most 
dissolute  and  licentious  cities  in  Italy. 
During  both  the  Roman  and  Middle  Ages 
it  was  notorious  for  its  profligacy.  Mar- 
tial says  the  Roman  matrons  arrived  here 
with  the  reputation  of  Penelope  and  left  It 
with  that  of  Helen.  And  even  as  late  as 
the  fifteenth  century  the  ladies  of  Naples, 
in  leaving  It,  left  their  virtue  behind  them. 
It  is  said  it  was  the  ruin  of  both  old  and 


young.  Here  you  will  find  a  grarid  hotel, 
but  maccaroni  and  vinegar  are  the  ov\y  in- 
ducements to  patronize  it.  The  principal 
objects  of  curiosity  are  the  castle  of  Don 
Pedro  de  Toledo,  with  the  numerous  baths, 
temples,  etc.,  etc.  It  is  said  the  Emperor 
Hadrian  starved  himself  to  death  here. 

We  now  pass  the  tomb  of  Agrippina, 
the  villa  of  Hortensius,  or  the  foundations 
of  it  in  the  water.  Here  Nero  plotted  the 
death  of  his  mother,  whom  he  killed  at  her 
villa  near  Lucrine. 

Miseno,  the  principal  naval  port  of  the 
Romans ;  here  Caesar  Augustus,  Mark  An- 
tony, and  Pompey  met  to  divide  the  Ro- 
man Empire. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  Area  Felice,  the 
gateway-  of  the  old  city  of  Cumae,  from  the 
top  of  which  a  splendid  view  may  be  ob- 
tained, including  the  retreat  and  spot  on 
which  the  great  Scipio  Africanus  breathed 
his  last.  Cu'mae  has  recently  become  no- 
torious for  the  immense  number  of  tombs 
which  have  been  discovered,  containing 
not  only  skeletons,  but  armor,  pictures, 
vases,  and  jewelry.  The  excavations  have 
brought  to  light  three  distinct  races.  The 
uppermost  stratum  consists  of  the  narrow 
graves  of  the  Romans,  beneath  this  the 
tombs  of  the  early  Greek  settlers,  and 
deeper  still,  some  fifty  feet  below  the  sur- 
face, the  original  sepulchres  of  an  unknown 
race. 

We  now  pass  the  ancient  lAtemum,  im- 
mortalized as  the  residence  of  Scipio  Afri- 
canus. To  this  place  he  retired  after  being 
falsely  accused  of  peculation  by  his  coun- 
trymen. 

The  Lake  Agnano  is  about  three  miles 
in  circumference ;  its  waters  are  noted  for 
the  cure  of  gout  and  rheumatism.  Near 
the  Stufe  di  San  Germane  is  the  Grotto 
del  Cane,  where  unfortunate  dogs  are  near- 
ly killed  for  the  benefit  of  visitors,  to  show 
them  the  effect  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  These 
dogs,  it  is  said^  are  so  in  the  habit  of  dying 
that  they  don*t  mind  it  at  all.  The  oper- 
ator holds  the  dog  by  the  legs,  with  his 
head  close  to  the  surface ;  in  one  minute 
he  is  in  convubions.  A  lighted  torch  held 
close  to  the  ground  is  immediately  extin- 
guished ;  and  a  pistol  can  not  be  fired  with- 
in its  influence.  It  is  continually  exhaling 
from  the  opening  volumes  of  steam  and 
gas. 
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From  Naples  to  Cairo  and  the  Nile,  via 
Palermo,  Messina,  Syracuse,  Mt.  Etna, 
Malta,  and  Alexandria. 

From  Naples  to  Palermo^  distance  200 
miles ;  time,  16  hours.     Fare  $7  50. 

SICILY. 

Sicily  is  the  largest,  finest,  most  fruit- 
ful, and  most  celebrated  island  in  the  Med- 
iterranean. Its  greatest  length  is  about 
180  miles,  by  upward  of  100  in  its  widest 
limits.  It  is  separated  from  the  southern 
extremity  of  Italy  by  the  narrow  Strait  of 
Messina,  only  two  miles  across.  The  shape 
of  the  island  is  triangular,  and  it  gradually 
narrows  from  its  eastern  shores  toward  its 
westernmost  limit.  A  range  of  mountains 
extends  through  the  length  of  Sicily  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  northern  coast 
All  the  lower  portion  of  these  mountains, 
which  average  6000  feet  in  height,  is  cov- 
ered with  dense  and  beautiful  vegetation. 
Higher  up,  the  woody  region  encircles 
the  mountains,  and  the  upper  part  is  na- 
ked, and  blackened  by  the  fires  of  numer- 
ous eruptions.  The  valleys  of  Sicily  are 
thickly  inhabited,  and  covered  with  ol- 
ives, vines,  com,  fruit-trees,  and  aromatic 
herbs.  Sicily  is  well  watered  by  numer- 
ous small  rivers,  and  its  harbors  are  con- 
siderable and  good.  Near  the  eastern  side 
of  the  island  rises  the  gigantic  cone  of 
^tna,  called  by  the  Sicilians  Mount  GibeUo. 
Its  base  is  80  miles  in  circumference,  and 
it  rises  to  the  stupendous  height  of  10,872 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Its  base  is  highly  cultivated ;  higher  up, 
the  woody  district,  and  above  the  forest 
there  is  a  waste  of  black  lava.  The  crater 
is  about  two  miles  in  curcumference ;  in 
addition  to  which  there  are  numerous  small 
cones,  where  the  fire  contained  within  has 
burst  through  its  shattered  sides. 

The  population  of  Sicily  amounts  to 
nearly  2,500,000 ;  its  area  in  square  miles, 
10,500.  Its  vegetable  products  embrace 
numerous  tropical  as  well  as  European 
plants.  It  is  believed  to  have  been  the 
native  country  of  com,  and  Homer  says 
of  iU  inhabitants, 
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'"''  Untaught  to  plant,  to  turn  the  glebe,  and  soir. 
They  all  their  products  to  free  Nature  owe; 
The  Boil  untiird,  a  ready  harvest  yields, 
With  wheat  and  barley  wave  the  golden  fields; 
Spontaneous  vines  from  weighty  closteni  pour. 
And  Jove  descends  in  each  prolific  shower." 

Sicily  was  in  ancient  times  the  seat  of 
many  flourishing  Greek  colonies ;  and  the 
presumption  is,  its  population  was  then 
double  what  it  is  at  the  present  time.  It 
fell  successively  under  the  govemment  of 
the  Carthaginians,  Romans,  Goths,  Greek 
emperors,  Saracens,  Normans,  and  French, 
till  at  length  it  became  a  dependency,  first 
of  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  more  recently 
that  of  Naples ;  it  is  now  annexed  to  the 
kingdom  of  Victor  EmanueL 

The  principal  products  and  exports  of 
Sicily  are  olive-oil,  oranges,  lemons,  al> 
monds,  and  other  fmits,  maize,  rice,  beans, 
pulse,  manna,  flax,  hemp,  liquorice,  and 
sumach.  The  wine  trade  is  carried  on  to 
a  very  great  extent.  The  best  wines  of 
the  island  grow  on  ^tna,  and  are  red,  b^ 
ing  almost  the  only  good  red  wine  of  th« 
class  in  the  island,  though  others  are  pro- 
duced at  Taormina  and  Faro,  but  they 
have  a  taint  of  pitch.  Syracuse  produces 
over  its  smouldering  remains  a  red  mus- 
cadine equal  to  any  other  in  the  world,  if 
not  superior.  A  white  vin  de  liqueur  is  also 
made  here,  but  only  of  the  second  clasa. 
Messina  furnishes  much  wine  for  exporta- 
tion. The  Yal  di  Mazara  and  its  vine»- 
yards  give  wines  known  in  America  as 
well  as  iBtna  and  Bronte.  Marsala,  when 
obtained  without  the  admixture  of  execnb> 
ble  Sicilian  brandy,  is  an  agreeable  wine, 
something  like  Madeira  of  the  second  claf% 
and  of  great  body. 

SmySi,  in  his  description  of  Sicilian  char- 
acter, says :  *'  They^ire  of  middle  stature^ 
well  made,  with  dark  eyes  and  coarse  black 
hair ;  their  features  are  better  than  theif 
complexions ;  and  the}'  attain  maturity  and 
begin  to  decline  earlier  than  the  inhabit 
ants  of  more  northern  regions.  They  aif 
cheerful,  inquisitive,  and  fanciful,  with  ^ 
redundance  of  unmeaning  compliments, 
showing  they  are  not  so  deficient  in  nat- 
ural talents  as  in  their  due  cultivation^ 
Their  delivery  is  vehement,  rapid,  full  of 
action,  and  their  gesticulation  violent;  th» 
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latter  is  so  significant  as  almost  to  possess 
the  power  of  speech,  and  animates  them 
with  peculiar  vivacity,  bordering,  howev- 
er, rather  on  conceit  than  wit,  on  farce 
than  humor. 

"  The  upper  classes  are  incorrigibly  in- 
dolent, and  fond  to  excess  of  titles  and 
such  like  marks  of  distinction.  Here,  in 
fact,  every  house  is  a  palace,  every  handi- 
craft is  a  profession,  every  respectable  per- 
«on  at  least  an  excellency,  and  every  er- 
Tand-boy  is  charged  with  an  embassy! 
This  love  of  ostentation  is  so  inveterate 
that  the  poorer  nobility  and  gentry  are 
penurious  in  the  extreme  in  their  domes- 
tic arrangements,  and  almost  starve  them- 
selves to  be  able  to  appear  abroad  in  the 
Evening  in  a  poverty-stricken  equipage." 

Accounts  in  Sicily  are  kept  in  piastres, 
carlins,  and  granins  or  grains.  10  grains 
=1  carlin,  and  10  carlins =1  piastre  =82 
cents  V*  S.  currency. 

PALERMO. 

Pakrmo. — ^The  ancient  Panormus  con- 
tains a  population  of  176,000.  Principal 
hoteb  are  IT,  A.  la  Trinacria,  which  rises 
above  a  delightM  walk  by  the  sea,  and 
JET.  de  France,  on  Piazza  Marina.  Prices 
Are  low;  very  good  rooms  and  good  table 
d'hote  at  $1 50  per  day.  This  city,  which 
is  regularly  built,  is  situated  on  the  south- 
west  side  of  an  extensive  bay,  in  a  wide 
plain,  bounded  by  Alpine  mountains,  which, 
from  its  luxuriance,  has  been  termed  the 
"Golden  Shell."  Every  where  the  eye 
CAn  rest  one  sees  orchards  in  bloom,  fields 
of  cactuses  glistening  in  the  sun,  gardens 
t^  orange-trees,  fields  watered  by  small 
canals  that  fertilize  the  soil  of  Palermo. 

In  front  of  the  city,  commanding  de- 
fightful  views  of  sea,  shore,  and  mountain, 
is  the  Marini,  a  raised  terrace  or  platform, 
extending  a  mile  along  the  bay ;  it  is  250 
ibet  wide,  and  one  of  the  finest  public  prom- 
enades in  Palermo.  Immediately  below 
llkis  there  is  a  beautiful  drive,  formerly 
adorned  with  statues  of  the  Bourbon  kings. 
"They  were  thrown  down  in  the  Revolution 
«f  1848.  At  the  east  end  of  this  walk  is 
ih^  Villa  Giulia,  or  the  PtMie  Garden,  laid 
out  in  walks  interspersed  with  statues, 
ibiintains,  and  summer-houses.  There  is 
one  lone  fountain  where  the  water  falls 
over  green  niches,  in  which  flresh  nosegays 
Wre  placed  every  day ;  the  effect  of  these 


flowers,  seen  through  the  fklling  crystal, 
is  truly  delightful.  Adjoining  this  garden 
is  the  Botanical  Garden,  which  contains  a 
large  collection  of  very  valuable  plants ; 
at  the  entrance  is  a  beautiful  building,  in 
which  botanical  lectures  are  delivered.  To 
enter  both  gardens  a  fee  is  demanded ;  in 
fact,  every  where  you  go  here  it  is  the 
same;  but  they  are  satisfied  with  very 
little. 

Two  large  streets,  the  Sirada  Nuovo 
and  Strada  Toledo,  each  upward  of  a  mile* 
in  length,  intersect  each  other  at  right 
angles,  dividing  the  city  into  four  equal 
parts,  and  leading  to  the  four  principal 
gates.  These  four  different  parts  or  quar- 
ters of  the  city  are  known  by  their  re- 
spective names  of  Loggia,  Albergaria,  KaU 
m,  and  Capo,  ^ 

The  main  street  of  Palermo,  the  Toledo, 
is  perfectly  straight,  and  passes  through 
the  city  from  Porta  Felice  to  Porta  Nuova. 
It  preserves  in  its  aspect,  as  well  as  its 
name,  evident  tokens  of  Spanish  presence. 
Indeed,  many  influences  are  visible:  the 
Greeks,  the  Carthaginians,  who  made  Pa- 
lermo the  capital  of  their  Sicilian  domin- 
ions ;  the  Romans,  the  Saracens,  the  Nor- 
mans, and  the  Spaniards,  have  held  her 
successively.  Palermo  may  have  forgot- 
ten her  ancient  rulers,  but  she  has  kept 
vivid  traces  of  her  modem  masters.  The 
streets  are  well  paved  with  large  flat  blocks 
of  lava,  and  are  lined  throughout  their 
whole  length  with  handsome  buildings  in 
the  Doric,  Ionian,  and  Corinthian  orders, 
and  enriched  with  statues  and  fountains. 

Nearly  all  the  finest  mansions  have  mis- 
erable shops  at  the  base,  and  when  the  oc- 
cupant is  short  of  room  he  usurps  the  side- 
walk, making  the  foot-passenger  walk  in 
the  middle  of  the  street  among  the  car- 
riages. Nearly  all  these  houses  have  large 
picturesque  balconies,  where  the  ladies 
spend  a  large  portion  of  their  time.  They 
are  generally  on  the  upper  floor,  and  are 
mostly  hired  by  nuns,  who  have  under- 
ground passages  that  lead  ttom.  their  clois- 
ters ;  they  come  here  to  breathe  the  ft^sh 
evening  air  after  the  heat  of  the  day.  The 
balconies  are  so  closely  grated  that  it  is 
impossible  to  see  them. 

Palermo  has  a  great  number  of  convents 

and  churches.     There  is  said  to  be  about 

seventy-five  of  the  former.    The  churches, 

especially  those  that  line  the  Toledo,  are 
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almost  all  magnificent— immense  amounts 
have  been  lavished  in  splendid  marbles 
and  costly  alabasters.  Many  of  them  are 
absolutely  covered  with  mosaics;  the 
floors,  chapels,  and  columns,  of  inlaid  mar- 
ble ;  and  the  altars  and  tabernacles  of  pre- 
cious stones,  lapis  lazuli,  verd- antique, 
malachite,  and  jasper.  They  are  nearly 
all  built  with  an  elevated  facade,  a  long 
nave,  and  two  side  aisles,  bounded  by  lat- 
eral chapels,  dedicated  to  various  saints, 
and  decorated  with  pillars,  paintings,  stat- 
ues, and  flowers. 

The  Cathedral  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of 
the  Sicilian-Arab-Norman  style ;  it  is  sit- 
uated at  the  end  of  the  Toledo,  in  a  wide 
piazza.  It  was  erected  by  Archbishop 
Waller  near  the  close  of  the  12th  century. 
Jhe  interior  has  been  desecrated  by  white- 
wash. It  contains  some  very  good  paint- 
ings ;  a  statue  of  St.  Eosalie,  the  patron 
saint  of  Palermo ;  the  tombs  of  Roger,  the 
founder  of  the  Norman  kingdom  of  Sicily, 
that  of  Ferdinand  II.  and  his  wife  Con- 
stance, etc.,  etc. 

Other  churches  well  worth,  visiting  are 
JSt,  Giuseppe  and  Martorana :  the  last  be- 
longs to  the  convent  of  Benedictine  nuns. 
The  nave  is  built  in  the  Arab  and  Norman 
style ;  the  walls  and  high  altar  are  mag- 
nificent with  mosaic,  lafos  lazuli,  verd-an- 
tique,  and  porphyry. 

The  Royal  Palace,  the  residence  of  the 
viceroy,  stands  on  a  large  square  near  the 
Porta  Nuova ;  it  was  begun  by  the  Sara^ 
cens,  continued  and  finished  by  the  Nor- 
mans. One  of  the  chambers  of  this  palace 
contains  the  portraits  of  the  Spanish,  Nea- 
politan, and  Sicilian  viceroys.  The  apart- 
ments immediately  above  the  viceroy's  are 
kept  in  constant  readiness  for  the  king 
whenever  he  chooses  to  visit  Sicily.  Dur- 
ing the  Revolution  of  1848  the  population 
threw  all  the  furniture  out  of  the  windows 
and  destroyed  it.  They  also  destroyed 
one  or  two  ancient  bronze  rams  found  at 
Syracuse.  The  palace  contains  a  gallery 
of  pictures  and  a  good  armory.  On  its 
summit  is  the  observatory  fh)m  which  Pioz- 
za  discovered  the  planet  Ceres.  There  is 
a  beautiful  view  of  the  city  and  harbor 
from  this  point. 

Attached  to  this  palace  is  the  CdppeHa 
Paketma,  or  church  of  St.  Peter,  buUt  by 
Roger  II.  in  the  early  part  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury— a  splendid  moanment  of  the  m^- 
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nificence  of  the  Norman  sovereigns.  Thb 
chapel  is  small  and  elegant ;  its  eight  arch- 
es are  supported  by  fine  marble  columns; 
its  walls  are  of  richly-colored  mosaic,  and 
the  pavement  of  variegated  marbles. 

Through  the  Porta  Nuova,  not  far  fhan 
the  king's  palace,  but  still  in  the  country, 
stands  the  Palace  of  Zisa,  a  real  Saracen 
edifice  built  in  the  9th  or  10th  centuiy.  -K 
is  still  in  good  repair,  and  has  been  sev^ 
eral  times  used  lately  as  a  royal  residence. 
The  view  from  this  point  is  most  grand : 
the  city,  the  bay,  the  mountains  that  ilk- 
close  the  plain  of  Palermo  on  every  side, 
are  in  full  view,  adorned  with  groves— ^tbe 
bamboos,  the  magnolias,  and  the  geranir 
ums,  which  here  grow  to  the  height  of  an 
ordinary  tree ;  these,  with  the  palm-trees 
waving  in  the  air  with  mingled  majesty 
and  grace,  and  flowers  of  ev^^  kind  gronr- 
ing  freely,  unsheltered  by  glass  prisons, 
seem  to  render  the  scene  an  earthly  pam- 
dise. 

Near  the  Palace  of  Zisa  is  the  Capuchin 
convent  containing  the  celebrated  Cata- 
combs, There  are  an  immense  number  of 
bodies  in  this  receptacle,  and  the  sight  is 
truly  disgusting.  The  males  are  all  stand- 
ing on  their  feet  on  shelves,  and  the  fe- 
males are  laid  down  in  boxes  with  glass 
lids,  dressed  in  the.  same  clothes  they  wove 
during  life — ^many  of  them  in  their  bridal 
robes.  The  bodies  are  either  numbered, 
or  the  name  of  the  person  on  a  ticket  is  at- 
tached. The  position  they  occupy  in  the 
Catacombs  costs  $5  for  the  males  and  $10 
for  the  females.  Some  of  the  bodies  have 
been  here  several  centuries.  Among  oti^ 
ers  is  that  of  the  King  of  Tunis :  he  was 
shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Sicily,  was 
saved  by  the  Capuchin  monks,  talcen  to 
their  convent,  where  he  fell  sick.  While 
ill  he  embraced  the  Christian  religion ;  he 
died,  and  his  body  is  here  preserved.  Aft- 
«r  death  the  body  goes  through  a  prooeito 
of  embalming,  previous  to  which  it  is  kept 
under  running  water  for  six  months.  £vU 
ery  monk  who  has  died  here  since  the 
foundation  of  the  convent,  is  stock  np 
dressed  in  the  halMliments  of  the  ordes. 
They  are  pointed  out  with  apparent  pride 
and  satisfiiction  by  one  of  the  fraternity* . 

Among  the  sights  well  worth  seeing  in 
Palermo  is  the  Palazza  VerceUe,  commaaii- 
ing  a  very  beautiful  view  of  the  har^Mii 
It  ii  built,  as  Prince  Napoleon's  boose  in 
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Bne  Montagne,  Paiis,  to  rejxresent  a  Pom- 
peiaa  villa. 

Erery  traveler,  nearly  the  first  thing  he 
does  after  his  arrival  at  Palermo,  makes 
the  ascent  of  Monte  Peregrino  to  visit  the 
Shrine  of.  St,  Rosalie,  Were  there  no 
shrine  to  see,  the  view  alone  would  well 
repay  him.  Here  only  can  you  distinguish 
every  object  in  the  city,  and  gain  a  clear 
outline  of  its  walls  and  gates,  and  all  its 
lovely  surroundings.  Ascend  St.  Paul's, 
London,  what  do  you  see  ?  Roo/s,  As- 
cend any  height  out  of  the  city?  haze  and 
emohe.  So  with  Paris :  ascend  Notre 
Dame  or  Mont  Martre — the  view  is  fine, 
but  there  is  no  outline;  a  wilderness  of 
roofs,  but  nothing  to  treasure  up  in  the 
memory.  So  at  Rome :  the  view  from  the 
Pincio  Hill^— roo/^,  and  the  distance  a  des- 
ert plain.  At  Naples  and  Genoa  you  ad- 
mire their  magnificent  bays  and  the  arena 
of  lovely  hills  which  surround  them ;  but 
landing  dispels  the  illusion.  Perhaps  Yen- 
ice  or  Milan  comes  nearer  to  Palermo,  seen 
from  a  height,  than  any  other  city.  In  the 
former,  although  looking  from  the  Cam- 
panile, we  see  the  Alpine  summits  with 
their  snowy  peaks;  the  islands  of  the  sea, 
clad  in  the  deepest  verdure ;  her  radiant 
domes  glistening  in  the  sun;  her  water- 
streets  reflecting  beauty  on  every  side  : 
still  we  are  too  much  in  the  city  to  see  it 
property.  Milan,  from  the  Duomo,  is  a 
lovely  sight ;  but  roofs  predominate.  But 
in  the  scene  from  Monte  Peregrino  noth- 
ing disappoints  you.  There  is  nothing  one 
could  wish  that  would  add  to  the  enchant- 
ment of  the  scene.  Had  Mohammed  seen 
it,  instead  of  Damascus,  from  the  heights, 
veil  might  he  have  said,  *'  I  can  not  enter. 
There  is  but  one  Paradise  for  me,  and  that 
U  above." 

The  legend  of  the  patron  saint  of  Paler- 
mo is  firmly  believed  by  the  natives.  St. 
£otalie  was  young  (14  years),  of  illustrious 
birth,  and  affianced  to  Roger,  king  of  Sici- 
4y,  the  same  who  had  expelled  the  Arabs 
from  Sicily  and  Malta.  Two  days  before 
.the  celebration  of  these  nuptials  she  fled 
from  home  and  kindred,  from  the  world 
«nd  its  ties,  to  the  lonely  spot  on  the  top 
of  Monte  Peregrino.  Her  youthful  body 
was  found  in  a  grotto,  some  centuries  later, 
ttnder  the  following  circumstances.  Dur- 
ing a  frightful  plague,  which  had  been  rag- 
ing In  Palermo  for  some  weeks,  one  of  the 
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citizens  dreamed  that  a  dove  descended 
from  heaven  and  beckoned  him  to  follow : 
he  did  so,  and  was  led  to  the  top  of  Monte 
Peregrino,  where  he  beheld  the  body  of  the 
lost  Rosalie.  The  dream  made  such  an 
impression  upon  him  that  he  visited  the 
grotto  in  the  morning,  and  there  discover- 
ed her  remains  in  the  most  perfect  state. 
He  immediately  reported  the  case  to  the 
authorities,  who,  with  all  the  dignitaries 
of  the  Church,  brought  the  body  in  state  to 
the  Cathedral  of  Palermo,  when  immediate- 
ly the  plague  departed.  A  church  was 
built  on  the  spot  which  Rosalie  had  in- 
habited, and  an  altar  was  raised  beneath 
the  hole  in  the  rock  where  her  remains 
had  been  found.  An  iron  railing  sur- 
rounds the  altar ;  near  it,  on  the  left,  is  a 
fine  marble  statue  of  St.  Rosalie  dying ;  it 
is  by  a  Florentine  sculptor.  Behind  the 
altar  is  a  brook  flowing  from  the  mountain. 

Monreale — a  miserable  little  town  about 
four  miles  distant,  after  passing  through 
Porta  Nuova.  It  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  visit  this  town,  however,  to  see  its  re- 
markable church — the  finest  in  Sicily.  It 
was  founded  by  William  the  Good  in  the 
12th  century.  The  legend  connected  with 
it  runs  thus:  William  the  Good,  having 
gone  hunting  on  the  mountain,  and  fallen 
asleep  beneath  the  oak-tree,  had  a  dream, 
in  which  the  blessed  Virgin  appeared  to 
him,  and  commanded  him  to  build  a  church 
on  the  spot.  Hence,  says  tradition,  the 
church  and  the  name,  Mount  Royal.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  what  is  its  style  of  archi- 
tecture— Greek  or  Arabic,  Byzantine  or 
Norman.  The  walls  are  covered  with  mag- 
nificent mosaics,  representing  scriptural 
histories.  The  chapels  are  of  the  richest 
marbles,  and  the  sides  covered  with  masses 
of  the  most  splendid  mosaics.  There  is  a 
very  fine  cloister  in  the  Benedictine  mon- 
astery of  Monreale.  The  gates  of  the 
church  are  of  bronze,  by  Pisan  Bonarmo, 
and  are  beautiful  relics  of  the  12th  centu- 
ry. The  house  and  gardens  of  the  Prin- 
cipessa  Bntera-Radali,  which  were  occupied 
in  1845  and  1846  by  the  imperial  family 
of  Russia,  are  well  worthy  a  visit,  as  is 
also  the  ^^Favorita,"  the  residence  of  the 
exiled  Bourbons  while  Murat  sat  on  the 
throne  of  Naples;  but  every  thing  now 
looks  melancholy  and  deserted. 

Palermo  has  a  college  of  nobles,  a  high 
female  seminar}^  an  episcopal  seminary, 
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many  inferior  schools,  and  nnmerous  char- 
itable institutions,  public  baths,  libraries, 
and  scientific  associations.  The  silk  man- 
ufactures are  the  principal  source  of  in- 
dustry, but  the  inhabitants  depend  more 
on  its  being  the  seat  of  government  and 
residence  of  the  viceroy.  If  you  have  no 
courier,  employ  a  vcUet  de  place  for  one  or 
two  days  j  price  50  c. 

There  is  a  very  fine  opera-house  here, 
and  an  excellent  company. 

Make  your  bargain  with  the  boatman 
before  you  land  or  embark.  If  he  ask^bur 
carlins,  ofier  him  one;  he  will  be  sure  to 
take  one  and  a  half.  The  boatmen  will 
often  agree  to  take  yourself  and  baggage 
to  the  hotel  for  four  carlins,  or  about  50  c. 
This  will  be  plenty  to  offer  for  carriage  and 
boat.  There  is  no  regular  tariff,  but  they 
all  insist  there  is,  and  what  they  ask  is  ex- 
actly the  tariff.  Ladies  must  not  be  fright- 
ened at  their  loud  talk  and  quarreling :  it 
never  results  in  any  thing. 

From  Palermo  to  MessinOj  distance  130 
miles.  Fare  $6  26;  time,  12  hours.  Steam- 
ers sail  twice  a  week. 

About  daybreak  we  pass  to  the  south  of 
the  celebrated  islands  of  Ltpariy  or  Yulca^ 
niffi  of  the  Romans,  who  supposed  them  to 
be  inhabited  by  Vulcan,  god  of  fire,  from 
their  emitting  smoke  and  flames.  The 
principal  islands  are  seven  in  number,  viz., 
Lipari,  Stromboli,  Vulcano,  Salini,  Pana- 
ria,  Felicudia,  and  Alcudi.  Their  entire 
population  is  about  23,000.  They  are  all 
of  volcanic  origin.  Stromboli,  which  is 
the  most  northerly,  is  the  only  volcano  in 
Europe  which  is  constantly  emitting  smoke 
and  flames.  On  a  dark  night  the  reflec- 
tion of  its  flames  may  be  seen  on  the  ocean 
for  many  miles.  Lipari  and  Vulcano  have 
also  craters,  which  are  occasionally  in  ac- 
tion. Earthquakes  are  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, but  the  climate  is  pure,  and  highly 
salubrious.  Lipari  is  the  great  mine  from 
whence  Europe  and  America  obtain  all  the 
pumice-stone  used ;  its  entire  soil  is  com- 
posed of  that  singular  substance;  it  is 
also  plenty  at  Vulcano ;  it  is  worth  $50 
per  ton  in  the  English  market. 

Messina  is  beautifully  situated  at  the 
most  eastern  part  of  the  island  of  Sicily, 
on  the  straits  of  the  same  name,  eight  miles 
from  Reggio,  on  the  Italian  side.  The 
straits  here  are  only  two  miles  wide.  Mes- 
sina is- the  second  city  in  Sicily.^  Though 
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smaller  than  Palermo,  it  is  superior  in 
commercial  importance.  Its  harbor  is  one 
of  the  finest  in  Europe,  and  its  environs 
are  the  best  cultivated  and  most  thickly 
inhabited  part  of  Sicily.  Messina  con« 
tains  a  population  of  135,000.  Hotels, 
Victoria  and  Trinacria* 

There  is  very  little  to  be  seen  to  detain 
the  traveler  here.  A  few  hours  will  be 
sufficient,  although  they  have  some  relics 
of  which  few  cities  can  boast.  These  con- 
sist of  an  atUograph  letter  written  by  the 
Virgin  Mary  to  the  Messenians,  assuring 
them  that  she  has  taken  them  under  her 
special  care  and  protection !  She  also,  to 
make  assurance  doubly  sure,  and  estab- 
lish beyond  all  cavil  the  genuineness  of 
the  letter,  gave  a  lock  of  her  own  hair  to 
the  person  intrusted  with  the  conveyance 
of  the  letter!  The  Virgin  has  kept  her 
promise  on  several  occasions.  At  one  time, 
when  the  city  was  suffering  by  famine,  it 
was  saved  by  a  timely  arrival  of  a  supply 
of  com  which  she  sent!  It  would  be  con- 
sidered unsafe  in  Messina  to  question  the 
genuineness  of  either  of  those  relics.  What 
a  pity  she  forgot  them  in  1783,  when  the 
whole  city  was  laid  in  nuns  by  an  earth- 
quake wMch  happened  in  that  year. 

The  city  has  a  very  fine  appearance  from 
the  streets.  It  is  in.  form  of  a  crescent. 
From  the  palazzetta,  or  quay,  in  front, 
which  extends  over  two  miles,  and  at 
which,  lie  all  the  shipping,  the  city  and 
background  rise  in  the  form  of  an  amphi<f 
theatre.  The  houses,  being  built  of  white 
stone,  contrast  finely  with  the  dark,  luxu- 
riant, cone-like  hills  in  the  rear.  The  prin** 
cipal  street,  running  parallel  with  the  quay, 
is  bordered  with  fine  houses,  and  is  well 
paved  with  square  blocks  of  lava,  and  is 
ornamented  with  numerous  churches,  stat* 
ues,  and  fountains. 

The  principal  object  of  interest  in  Mes- 
sina is  the  Cathedral,  which  was  partly  de^ 
stroyed  by  the  earthquake  of  1788.  It  is 
situated  in  a  very  fine  square,  the  fountain 
in  the  centre  of  which  is  one  of  the  finest 
in  Sicily.  The  cathedral  was  erected  io 
the  early  part  of  the  12th  century,  soon 
after  the  conquest  of  Sicily  by  Roger  the 
Norman.  It  is  a  Gothic  building,  with 
heavy  and  gloomy  exterior.  The  interi- 
or, however,  is  richly  ornamented,  and 
corresponds  in  richness  to  the  facade.  The 
pulpit  is  beautifully  carved,  and  is  considr 
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eredthe  master-piece  of  the  Sicilian  sculp- 
tor Gaggini. '  The  principal  altar  and  roof 
of  the  choir  are  adorned  with  mosaics  and 
precious  stones.  The  nave  is  supported 
by  immense  granite  columns  taken  from 
a  temple  of  Neptune. 

The  other  churches  worthy  of  a  visit 
are  Monte  Virgine^  Annunciation^  and  JSt, 
Giorgio,  The  last  belongs  to  the  convent 
of  the  Bemardines,  and  requires  some  ex- 
ercise to  mount  the  hill.  Among  some  of 
the  pictures  in  this  church  is  one  by  StC' 
fano  Giordano,  and  one  by  Antonio  Felo- 
camo.  The  marbles  and  inlaid-work  are 
very  rich. 

The  Viceroy^ sPcdace  stands  at  the  south- 
ern end  of  the  city.  It  is  a  fine  building. 
Adjoining  are  the  public  walks,  beautiful- 
ly decorated. 

The  Harbor  is  well  defended  by  a  cita- 
del, provided  with  bomb-quarter  and  stores 
on  the  Yauban  principle.  There  are  also 
two  well-built  forts  above  the  town,  and 
one  commanding  the  mouths  of  the  Fiu- 
mare.  The  harbor  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  world;  first-class  men-of-war  can  lie 
in  any  part  of  the  basin,  and  the  largest- 
sized  traders  can  be  accommodated  with 
perfect  safety  at  any  part  of  its  immense 
quay.  To  this  port  and  harbor  Messina  is 
wholly  indebted  for  her  prosperit}'.  Then 
her  situation  between  Italy  and  Sicily 
gives  her  great  advantages  as  a  commer- 
cial entrepot.  The  principal  exports  con- 
sist of  oranges,  lemons,  wines,  olive  oil,  ol- 
ives, silk,  rags,  and  com. 

Messina  has  two  theatres  and  an  opera- 
house.  The  last  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
Europe,  and  the  company  employed  first 
class. 

Travelers  who  wish  to  make  the  ascent 
of  J/<.  ^tna,  which  is  40  miles  to  the  south- 
west of  Messina,  must  either  take  horses  or 
wait  for  a  steamer,  which  sails  once  a  week 
for  Catania  and  Syracuse,  or  Siragusa. 
The  former  is  the  sea-port  for  Mt.iEtna. 

Unless  it  is  your  intention  to  devote 
some  time  to  traveling  in  Sicily,  it  will 
fcardly  be  an  object  to  diverge  from  your 
toute  to  visit  Catania  and  S3nracuse.  As 
there  are  no  steamers  from  these  ports  to 
Malta,  yon  must  retrace  your  steps  to  Mes- 
sina. 

Catania  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mt. 
^tna.  It  contains  60,000  inhabitants. 
The  plan  of  the  city  is  very  fine,  and  no 


one  can  deviate  from  it.  Every  thing 
around  you  is  made  of  the  fell  destroyer, 
lava.  The  mole  which  protects  the  har- 
bor is  lava,  the  houses  are  built  of  lava, 
the  streets  are  paved  with  lava ;  their  fur- 
niture, toys,  every  thing  is  lava ;  and  this 
same  lava,  by  it^  own  decomposition,  has 
covered  the  plains  of  Sicily  in  this  direc- 
tion with  the  most  fertile  soil  in  the  world. 
Catania  has  a  beautiful  appearance  from 
the  sea,  and  landing  does  not  dispel  the  il- 
lusion. The  streets  are  regular,  spacious, 
and  handsome,  lined  with  elegant  houses, 
churches,  convents,  palaces,  and  public 
establishments.  Owing  to  the  frequent 
earthquakes,  nearly  all  the  ancient  monu- 
ments have  been  destroyed.  There  still 
remains,  however,  remnants  of  an  amphi- 
theatre larger  than  the  Coliseum  at  Rome, 
a  hippodrome,  odeum,  and  theatre,  with 
numerous  temples,  aqueducts,  baths,  and 
fountains.  The  principal  manufacture 
here  is  silk.  The  city  exports  largely 
snow  from  Mt.  uEtna,  wine,  olive  oil,  ol- 
ives, figs,  soda,  and  manure. 

Syracuse  lies  about  30  miles  south  from 
Catania.  Its  population,  which  in  ancient 
times  was  250,000,  is  now  about  20,000. 
Among  the  objects  of  antiquity  which  it 
now  possesses  is  the  Cathedral^  which  was 
converted  from  the  Temple  of  Minerva. 
The  famous  fountain  of  Arethusa,  the  glo- 
ry of  ancient  Syracuse,  is  now  degraded 
into  a  washing-tub.  The  Latomice,  or  pris- 
ons cut  in  the  solid  rocks.  The  "  Ear  of 
Diongskis^ — This  is  supposed  to  be  the 
prison  where  the  tyrant  Dionysius  incar- 
cerated suspected  persons.  It  is  formed  in 
the  solid  rock  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  S, 
narrowing  gradually  toward  the  fend.  Along 
the  prison  runs  a  groove,  which  collected 
the  sounds  of  the  voices.  By  applying  his 
ear  to  the  end  of  the  groove  he  could  as- 
certain whether  his  suspicions  were  cor- 
rect. The  Catacombs  in  Arcadina  are  of 
vast  extent.  They  consist  of  one  princi- 
pal avenue,  with  smaller  ones  branching 
ofi^,  cut  in  the  solid  rock.  The  recesses  on 
each  side  contain  cells  for  the  reception  of 
the  dead. 

In  the  Latomite^  or  prisons,  which  are 
cut  in  the  solid  rock,  of  great  depth,  open 
at  the  top,  but  with  steep  overhanging 
sides,  the  Syracusans  confined  the  rem- 
nant of  the  expedition'sent  b}'  Athens  to 
subjugate  them.  They  amounted  to  over 
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7000  men.  They  were  here  shut  up  for 
two  months,  with  half  supply  of  food,  just 
sufficient  to  keep  them  alive,  exposed  to 
the  vertical  sun  by  day  and  the  dews 
by  night,  without  any  method  to  preserve 
cleanUness,  and  coming  in  contact  every 
moment  with  the  sick,  dead,  and  dying. 
At  the  end  of  two  months,  those  few  who 
had  escaped  these  horrors  with  their  lives 
were  brought  out  and  sold  for  slaves.  This 
enterprise  was  the  largest  ever  fitted  out 
by  any  Greek  state  for  the-  reduction  of  a 
foreign  power.  The  attention  of  all  the 
powers  was  fixed  on  this  expedition,  and 
all  Greece  was  sanguine  pf  its  success ; 
but  jealousy  in  the  management  of  the 
undertaking  was  the  cause  of  its  defeat. 
Alcibiades,  whose  experience,  ability,  and 
decision  were  universally  acknowledged, 
was  removed,  and  the  command  given  to 
Kicias,  who  was  deficient  in  the  necessary 
qualifications.  The  consequence  was  the 
defeat  of  the  Athenian  fleet,  and  the  glory 
and  empire  of  Athens. 

The  siege  of  Syracuse  by  the  Romans, 
200  years  before  Christ,  is  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  in  ancient  history.  Here  the 
great  Archimedes  rendered  himself  famous ; 
for  not  only  had  the  Romans  to  contend 
against  the  natural  strength  and  fortifica- 
tions of  the  city,  but  against  the  wonder- 
ful machines  first  invented  by  this  great 
mechanic.  The  city  never  could  have  been 
taken  but  for  the  treachery  of  one  of  the 
S^Tacusan  commanders. 

Archimedes,  Theocritus,  and  Moschus 
were  all  natives  of  Syracuse.  Up  to  the 
year  1693  Syracuse  was  a  city  of  great 
importance,  but  the  dreadful  earthquake 
of  that  year  laid  her  monuments  and  houses 
in  ruins. 

Travelers  who  wish  to  make  the  tour  of 
the  Mediterranean,  viz.,  to  Malta,  Alex- 
andria, Jaffa,  Beyrout,  Tripoli,  Alexandret- 
ta,  Rhodes,  Smyrna,  Syria,  Malta,  Messi- 
na, Civita  Yecchia,  to  Marseilles,  can  pur- 
chase at  Messina  a  return  ticket  from  the 
Messageries  Imperiale  Company  for  1200 
francs,  which  will  be  good  for  four  months. 
From  this  a  discount  of  20  per  cent,  will 
be  made,  and  if  for  a  family  of  three,  an 
additional  10  per  cent,  discount  is  made. 
This  will  give  j'ou  time  to  go  up  the  Nile, 
and  spend  one  month  in  Palestine.  If 
you  go  to  Constantinople,  that  will  be  add- 
ed to  the  amount  at  the  same  discount.  If 
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there  should  be  any  danger  of  your  not 
getting  through  in  that  time,  purchase 
your  ticket  to  Alexandria  only. 

From  Messina  to  Malta,  distance  170 
miles ;  time,  17  hours. 

MALTA. 

Malta  is  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  belonging  to  Great  Britain.  It  is  sit- 
uated about  50  miles  to  the  south  of  Sicily, 
and  has  a  population  (exclusive  of  Gozzo) 
of  110, 000.  Gozzo,  which  lies  to  the  north- 
west, has  a  population  of  17,000.  This  isl- 
and, though  small  in  size,  is  of  vast  im- 
portance for  the  protection  of  British  com- 
merce in  the  Mediterranean,  and  as  a  coal- 
ing d6p6t  for  steamers  to  the  East.  It  is 
about  17  miles  long  by  9  broad,  and  is  nat- 
urally a  barren  rock,  ^he  greater  part  of 
it,  however,  is  finely  cultivated,  and  plant- 
ed with  cotton,  wheat,  barley,  and  other 
grains.  The  pastures  of  the  island  of  Goz- 
zo are  very  extensive,  and  cattle  is  raised 
for  the  more  numerous  population  of  Mal- 
ta. Both  islands  produce  oranges,  lemons, 
grapes,  and  other  fruits  of  excellent-qual- 
ity.  Besides  the  food  produced  by  the  soil, 
extensive  fisheries  are  carried  on  for  the 
daily  supply  of  the  market. 

The  Maltese  are  in  general  of  an  ordi- 
nary stature,  strong,  robust,  and  of  a  brown 
complexion.  They  are  of  a  mixed  race, 
and  speak'  a  dialect  which  bears  much  re- 
semblance to  the  Arabic  spoken  on  the  op- 
posite shores  of  Africa.  They  are  full  of 
fire,  and  endowed  with  a  penetrating  imag- 
ination. They  possess  very  lively  pas- 
sions, and  are  tenacious  in  their  opinions, 
in  their  love,  and  in  their  hate ;  are  labori- 
ous and  frugal,  living  on  very  slender  fare. 
They  are  Roman  Catholic  in  their  religion, 
and  are  generally  ignorant  and  supersti- 
tious. Most  persons  in  trade  speak  the  Ital- 
ian language  as  well  as  English;  the  lat- 
ter is  now  taught  in  the  common  schools. 
About  one  tenth  of  the  entire  population 
are  English  and  other  foreigners,  the  bal- 
ance are  natives. 

The  Maltese  have  in  general  adopted 
the  costume  of  the  Franks,  but  tiie  native 
dress  is  still  worn  by  the  lower  orders. 
This  consists,  first,  of  a  long  bag,  oaade  of 
wool,  for  a  cap ;  it  is  dyed  various  colors, 
and  hangs  down  behind ;  the  top  part  is 
used  for  a  purse,  or  forms  a  receptacle  for 
any  small  articles  the  wearer  wishes  to 
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carry  about  him,  A  short  loose  panta- 
loon, which  leaves  the  leg  bare  to  the 
knee,  is  confined  round  the  waist  with  a 
girdle  of  cotton  or  silk.  A  cotton  shirt, 
with  a  short  loose  waistcoat  covering  the 
same ;  in  many  cases  the  vest  is  ornament- 
ed with  rows  of  silver  buttons,  quarter  dol- 
lars, or  English  shillings.  The  costume 
of  the  ladies  of  Malta  consists  of  a  black 
jBilk  petticoat,  bound  round  the  waist,  over 
a  body  of  some  other  kind  of  silk  or  print : 
this  is  called  a  half  onnella.  The  upper 
part  is  called  the  onnella,  and  is  made  of 
the  same  material  as  the  former,  drawn  up 
into  neat  gathers  for  the  length  of  a  foot 
about  the  centre  of  one  of  the  outer  seams ; 
in  the  seam  of  one  of  the  remaining  divi- 
sions is  inclosed  a  thin  piece  of  whalebone, 
which  is  drawn  over  the  head,  and  forms 
an  elegant  arch,  leaving  the  face  and  neck 
perfectly  open.  The  left  arm  is  covered 
witli  one  part  of  this  habit,  and  the  right 
is  used  for  keeping  down  the  angle  of  the 
other.  The  whole  is  extremely  neat,  but 
requires  a  peculiar  grace  in  walking  to 
show  it  off  to  advantage. 

The  dress  of  the  peasantry  is  very  simi- 
lar to  that  worn  by  the  ladies,  dififering 
only  in  material,  which  consists  of  striped 
native  cotton  of  a  substantial  quality.  It 
is  not  customary  for  the  poor  females  of 
the  country  to  wear  shoes,  though  they  all 
like  to  have  a  pair.  Bager,  in  his  historj' 
of  Malta,  says  a  countrywoman,  making 
preparations  to  visit  the  town,  asked  her 
companion  how  long  she  had  had  her  shoes ; 
the  answer  was,  "  Since  the  time  of  the 
plague"  (1813).  "Oh,"  replied  the  other, 
**  mine  are  much  older  than  yours,  for  I 
have  had  them  since  the  blockade  of  the 
French." 

It  is  now  universally  acknowledged  that 
Malta  was  first  occupied  by  the  Phoeni- 
cians, who  were  driven  out  by  the  Greeks. 
After  the  siege  of  Troy  n[iany  of  the  Greeks 
returned  to  their  homes,  the  rest  scattered 
themselves  over  the  islands  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. Some  of  them  settled  in  Sicily, 
and  built  Syracuse  and  Agrigenti. 

In  the  year  3620,  the  Carthaginians,  who 
had  settled  themselves  along  the  northern 
coast  of  Africa,  seized  upon  Sicily  and  Mal- 
ta. It  was  not  without  a  great  effusion  of 
blood  that  the  Greeks  were  driven  from 
Malta,  as  they  were  continually  receiving 
'  f  e-enforcements  from  Sicily,  but  under  the 


conduct  of  Hannibal,  the  famous  Cartha- 
ginian general,  they  were  defeated.  A 
large  square  stone,  with  an  inscription  in 
the  Punic  language,  marks  the  burial- 
place  of  Hannibal :  it  is  near  Ben  Ghisa. 

The  thriving  condition  of  Malta  excited 
the  cupidity  of  the  Romans,  who,  after  two 
expeditions,  took  possession  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  second  Punic  war.  The 
Romans  did  every  thing  they  could  to  con- 
ciliate the  inhabitants,  who  were  strongly 
attached  to  the  Carthaginians  by  a  com- 
mon origin  and  language.  They  respected 
their  laws,  permitted  them  to  coin  their 
own  money,  and  made  them  eligible  to  any 
office  in  the  republic. 

The  Goths,  who  had  overrun  and  made 
themselves  masters  of  Italy  and  Sicily, 
and  had  pillaged  and  sacked  Carthage, 
arrived  at  Malta  about  the  year  506 ;  and 
after  occupying  it  for  87  years,  were  ex- 
pelled by  the  army  of  Justinian,  under  the 
command  of  Belisarius.  The  island  now 
remained  under  the  dominion  of  the  Em- 
perors of  Constantinople  until  the  year 
879,  when  the  Saracens,  who  had  already 
overrun  all  the  East  and  conquered  Spain, 
Portugal,  Italy,  and  part  of  France,  made 
a  descent  on  the  island  of  Gozzo,  and  mas- 
sacred all  the  Greeks.  From  Gozzo  they 
crossed  to  Malta,  which  nobly  resisted  for 
a  length  of  time,  but  was  at  last  obliged  to 
succumb  to  superior  force.  The  Saracens, 
upon  taking  possession  of  Malta,  exterm* 
inated  all  the  Greeks,  and  made  slaves  of 
their  wives  and  children.  They  treated 
the  Maltese,  however,  with  every  mark  of 
respect,  and  allowed  them  the  free  exercise 
of  their  own  religion.  The  advantages  of 
the  situation  of  Malta  soon  made  itself  ap- 
parent to  the  Saracens.  Its  numerous  har- 
bors gave  them  shelter  in  their  piratical 
excursions,  and  they  erected  a  fort  on  the 
present  site  of  St.  Angelo  to  secure  their 
vessels  from  danger  of  attack.  They  also 
added  new  walls  to  those  already  erected 
around  the  Citt^  Notabile.  After  they 
had  remained  in  quiet  possession  of  the 
island  for  220  years.  Count  Roger,  son  of 
the  celebrated  Tancrede  de  Hanteville, 
in  company  with  his  brother  William,  ex- 
pelled them  from  Malta,  as  also  from  Sic- 
il}'^  and  Naples. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  islands,  regarding 
Roger  as  their  deliverer,  proposed  to  name 
him  sovereign,  which  he  accepted ;  he  was 
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accordingly  crowned  King  of  Bicfly  and 
Malta,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of 
the  Emperor  of  Constantinople  and  the 
Pope  of  Rome.  Roger  treated  the  Maltese 
with  great  kindness ;  he  founded  and  en- 
riched many  churches;  he  allowed  the 
Saracens  to  stamp  their  gold  coin  with 
'*''  There  is  only  one  God,  and  Mohammed 
is  the  prophet  of  God,"  on  one  side,  and  on 
the  other,  "King  Roger." 

After  the  death  of  Roger  II.,  Constance, 
his  only  daughter,  who  had  espoused  Hen- 
ry VI.,  emperor  of  Germany,  of  the  house 
of  Swabia,  ceded  the  islands  of  Malta  and 
Sicily  to  her  husband  and  the  future  em- 
perors of  Germany.  Malta  remained  un- 
der the  government  of  the  German  em- 
perors for  72  years,  during  which  time  the 
natives  signalized  themselves  greatly  b}' 
their  valor  at  sea.  One  of  their  admirals 
attacked  and  destroyed  a  squadron  of  the 
republic  of  Pisa,  which  had  come  to  lay 
Biege  to  Syracuse,  and  took  the  island  of 
Candia  from  the  Venetians,  after  having 
shattered  their  fleet  and  taken  prisoner 
their  admiral,  Andrea  Dandolo. 

Manfred,  the  natural  son  of  Frederick 
II.,  formed  the  horrible  design  of  poison- 
ing his  ^Either,  and  making  himself  master 
of  his  dominions.  The  cruel  oppressions 
and  tyrannical  proceedings  of  this  usurper 
excited  a  rebellion  of  the  Maltese  and  Si- 
cilians against  his  government,  and  finally 
caused  Pope  Urban  IV.  to  absolve  all  his 
subjects  from  their  allegiance  to  him.  To 
save  the  consequences  of  such  powerful 
opposition,  he  offered  his  daughter  Con- 
stance in  marriage  to  Peter,  son  of  James, 
king  of  Aragon.  This  alliance,  however, 
had  no  other  effect  upon  Urban  than  of 
completing  his  enmity  toward  Manfred; 
and  without  any  right,  except  that  pre- 
sumptuously assumed  by  his  predecessors, 
he  invested  Charles  of  Anjou,  king  of 
France,  with  the  possession  of  Sicily  and 
Naples,  and  their  dependent  states.  This 
proceeding  was  unjustly  confirmed  by  his 
successor,  Clement  IV.,  who  reserved  to 
himself  the  duchies  of  Benevento  and 
Ponto  Corvo,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
and  a  yearly  tribute  of  40,000  crowns, 
which  Charles  obligated  himself  to  pay  to 
the  Papal  See  on  St.  Peter's  Day.  A  bat- 
tle, which  took  place  between  the  forces  of 
Charles  and  Manfred,  on  the  plains  of  Ben- 
«vento,  on  the  26th  of  February,  1266,  de- 
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cided  the  fate  of  the  kingdom  in  favor  of 
the  former.  Manfred  met  the  just  punish- 
ment of  his  parricide  and  his  other  crimes 
by  being  slain  on  the  field,  and  his  wife 
and  children  were  taken  prisoners  by  the 
conqueror. 

The  daughter  of  Manfred,  whose  hus- 
band was  now  King  of  Aragon,  with  the 
title  of  Peter  III.,  used  all  her  influence 
to  inspire  him  to  assert  his  claims  to  the 
k^igdom  of  Sicily  and  Malta.  The  tyr- 
anny of  Charles  had  already  rendered  him 
obnoxious  to  the  people  over  whom  he 
governed,  and  it  was  not  long  before  a 
desperate  attempt  was  formed  by  a  private 
Sicilian  gentleman,  who  was  secretly  at- 
tached to  Peter,  to  massacre  all  the  French 
in  the  kingdom  at  a  given  signal.  This 
famous  conspiracy,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  **  Sicilian  Vespers,"  was  carried  into 
effect  on  Easter  Day  of  the  year  1282,  dur- 
ing which  the  King  of  Aragon  was  pro- 
claimed  sovereign  of  Sicily,  and  publicly 
crowned  in  the  Cathedral  at  Palermo. 
Charles  was  in  Tuscany  when  the  news 
of  this  tragical  event  reached  him ;  he  im- 
mediately set  about  making  endeavors  to 
gain  his  lost  authority ;  but  his  fleet,  com- 
manded by  his  son,  was  discomfited  by  Ad- 
miral Roger,  who  commanded  the  vessels 
of  the  Aragonese. 

The  island  of  Malta,  having  suffered  so 
much  from  the  dissensions  of  its  successive 
masters,  was  now  destined  to  undergo  even 
worse  treatment  from  the  individuals  to 
whom  it  was  successively  given  as  a  flef 
by  the  kings  of  Aragon  and  Castile.  Not- 
withstanding the  solemn  promises  made  by 
King  Louis,  son  of  Peter  II.,  at  the  just 
and  earnest  representations  of  the  Maltese, 
that  the  island  should,  in  future,  be  con- 
sidered as  unalienable  from  the  crown  of 
Sicily,  it  was  twice  afterward  mortgaged 
by  King  Martin — ^first  to  Don  Antonio  Cor- 
dova, and  subsequently  to  Don  Gonsalvo 
Monroi— for  the  sum  of  30,000  florins.  The 
Maltese,  wearied  with  making  useless  com- 
plaints, resolved  to  pay  to  Martin  the  sum 
for  which  the  island  was  pledged.  This 
offer  was  accepted ;  and  in  the  year  1350, 
by  a  public  act  of  the  king,  it  was  decreed 
that  the  islands  of  Malta  and  Gozzo  should 
henceforth  never  be  separated  from  the 
kingdom  of  Sicil}',  and  that  their  inhabit- 
ants should  enjoy  equal  privileges  with 
those  of  Palermo^  Messina,  and  Catania* 
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-  In  1516  this  entire  kingdom  passed  into 
tlie  hands  of  Charles  Y.  of  Germany,  the 
heir  of  all  the  Spanish  dominions.  Not- 
withstanding his  confirmation  of  the  pre- 
vious declaration  of  his  predecessors  con- 
cerning the  perpetual  junction  of  Malta 
with  Sicily,  this  emperor,  for  political  rea- 
sons, resolved  to  cede  the  island  to  the  Or- 
'der  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  the  remains 
of  which  were  at  that  time  at  Viterbo,  in 
the  Papal  States.  The  act  of  the  donation 
•is  dated  at  Castel  Franco,  near  Boulogne, 
March  28, 1630 ;  and  the  document  of  the 
acceptance  of  the  gift,  by  the  council  of 
Uie  Order,  April  25  of  the  same  year.  The 
substance  of  tiie  act  was  as  follows : 

That  the  Emperor  Charles  Y.,  king  of 
Sicily,  gave  to  the  Order  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem,  in  his  name  and  in  that  of  his 
successors,  the  islands  of  Malta,  Gozzo, 
and  Comino,  with  Tripoli  in  Africa,  as  a 
free  and  noble  fief,  with  all  the  privileges 
of  the  sovereignty,  under  these  conditions : 
1.  That  every  year  the  Order  should  pre- 
sent a  falcon  to  the  King  or  Yiceroy  of 
Sicily.  2.  That  the  bishopric  of  Malta 
should  always  be  nominated  by  the  king. 
3.  That  the  chief  admu-al  of  the  fleet  should 
always  be  an  Italian.  4.  That  they  should 
preserve  to  the  Maltese  all  their  rights  and 
privileges.  The  Grand  Master,  having  ac- 
cepted these  conditions,  embarked  to  take 
possession  of  the  island,  where  he  arrived 
on  the  26th  of  October,  1530,  accompanied 
by  a  great  many  knights  and  principal  of- 
ficers of  the  Order. 

During  the  reign  of  John  de  la  Yalette, 
founder  of  the  city  called  by  his  name, 
Malta  was  destuied  to  undergo  its  severest 
attack  from  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  It 
was  besieged  by  a  powerful  armament  for 
four  months,  but  without  success,  De  Ya- 
lette having  succeeded  in  repelling  all 
■their  attacks,  and  compelling  them,  in  the 
end,  to  retreat  with  vast  loss.  The  Order 
maintained  possession  of  the  island  for  the 
space  of  268  years.  About  the  year  1730 
it  suffered  serious  losses  by  the  extinction 
of  many  of  its  commanders  in  Grermany, 
Spain,  Sicily,  Portufical,  and  Aragon ;  and 
in  1792  an  edict  of  France  was  issued,  de- 
claring the  Order  extinct  within  the  French 
territories,  and  its  possessions  were  an- 
nexed to  the  national  domains.  To  show 
the  dilapidated  state  of  the  revenue,  it  need 
only  be  mentioned  that  the  receipts,  which 


in  1788  were  three  millions  of  livres,  were 
in  1797  reduced  to  one  million. 

The  French  government,  which  had  for 
some  time  manifested  a  spirit  of  hostility 
to  the  Order,  now  came  forward  to  display 
it  openly.  The  first  division  of  the  French 
fleet  arrived  before  the  port  of  Malta  on 
the  6th  of  June,  1798.  On  the  9th,  Gen- 
eral Bonaparte,  with  the  remainder  of  the 
squadron,  stood  off  the  island,  and,  through 
his  consul,  Carson,  demanded  free  admis- 
sion for  the  whole  fleet.  This  demand  be- 
ing refused,  the  same  day  the  French  be- 
gan to  disembark  at  the  Bay  of  St.  Madda- 
lena,  and  carried  the  small  fort  of  St. 
George  without  the  loss  of  a  single  life. 
The  next  day  the  French  army  had  se- 
cured all  the  important  posts  in  the  coun- 
try, and  had  advanced  beneath  the  walls 
of  the  city,  when  the  greatest  uproar  pre- 
vailed among  the  people  on  account  of  the 
treachery  that  had  been  discovered  among 
several  knights  of  the  Order.  Six  days 
after  the  landing  a  council  was  called,  and 
it  was  resolved  to  yield  up  the  city  into 
the  hands  of  the  besiegers.  No  sooner 
did  the  French  find  themselves  the  uncon- 
trolled masters  of  the  island  than  they  en- 
joined all  the  knights  to  quit  within  three 
days.  About  $50  were  advanced  to  each 
for  the  expenses  of  his  journey ;  but  he 
was  not  permitted  to  depart  until  he  had 
torn  the  cross  from  his  breast  and  mount- 
ed the  tri-colored  cockade.  By  the  articles 
of  capitulation,  the  French  engaged  to  pay 
the  Grand  Master  an  annual  pension  of 
300,000  livres,  and  to  each  French  knight 
resident  in  Malta  a  yearly  allowance  of 
700  livres. 

The  French  fleet,  under  the  command 
of  General  Bonaparte,  sailed  from  Malta 
in  June,  carrying  with  them  all  the  rari- 
ties found  in  the  public  treasur}',  together 
with  all  the  standards  and  trophies  l)elong- 
inj?  to  the  Order,  none  of  which  ever  reach- 
ed their  destination.  They  were  contained 
I  in  two  ships,  the  Orient  and  Sensible — ^tbe 
former  was  blown  up  in  the  battle  of 
Aboukir,  and  the  latter  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  British.  The  French  soldiery  com- 
mitted so  many  depredations  throughout 
the  island,  suspending  the  pensions  to 
charitable  institutions,  and  despoiling  the 
churches,  that  the  population  became  fu- 
rious, and,  when  an  attempt  was  made 
jto  sell  the  decorations  of  the  cathedral 
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church  of  Citt&  Kotabile,  sixty  soldiers, 
with  their  commander,  were  massacred  by 
the  people.  From  this  time  all  commu- 
nications between  the  city  and  country 
ceased,  and  Yalette  was  reduced  to  a  state 
of  blockade. 

About  this  time  it  was  blockaded  by  the 
English  and  Portuguese  fleets.  The  Por- 
tuguese admiral  was  left  alone  to  maintain 
the  blockade  during  the  temporary  absence 
of  the  English  squadron ;  on  the  return 
of  which  a  fresh  summons  was  sent  for 
the  place  to  surrender.  Early  in  Decem- 
ber the  same  was  repeated,  which  was 
firmly  and  laconically  answered  in  the 
negative.  The  blockade  had  now  lasted 
six  months,  and  the  city  exhibited  a  scene 
of  frightful  privation.  The  besiegers 
would  not  permit  any  person  to  leave  the 
town,  knowing  that  their  doing  so  would 
relieve  the  garrison.  Disease  added  its 
ravages  to  the  general  sufifering,  and  sol- 
diers and  citizens  became  alike  its  victims. 
Month  after  month  passed  heavily  over, 
and  in  August,  1800,  the  citizens  being  to- 
tally beggared,  the  army  was  put  on  half 
pay.  Four  months  afterward  it  was  en- 
tirely stopped,  and  their  rations  greatly 
lessened.  Still  they  bore  all  with  aston- 
ishing fortitude,  being  supported  with  the 
hope  of  speedy  deliverance.  At  length 
the  news  of  the  interception  of  the  sup- 
plies, and  their  capture  by  the  English, 
disheartened  many,  though  it  did  not  de- 
cide them  to  capitulate.  The  condition  of 
the  town  was  dreadful  be3'ond  description. 
Fresh  pork  brought  two  dollars  a  pound ; 
rats  sold  at  an  exorbitant  price ;  dogs  and 
cats  were  generaUy  eaten,  and  horses, 
asses,  and  mules  were  similarly  converted 
into  food.  On  the  8th  of  September,  1800, 
a  parley  was  held  with  the  besiegers,  when 
the  terms  of  capitulation  were  arranged 
and  ratified.  The  following  morning  the 
French  sailed  away,  after  having  endured 
an  obstinate  blockade  for  two  years. 

In  the  year  1814,  agreeable  to  the  reso- 
lution of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  the  isl- 
ands of  Malta,  Comino,  and  Gozzo,  were 
coiiflrmed  to  the  English  crown,  and  they 
have  ever  since  been  considered  by  all  the 
powers  of  Europe  as  a  British  dependency. 

Valetta.— 'The  streets  of  Valetta,  the 

principal  city  of  Malta,  are  regular  and 

well  paved,  but,  from  the  declivity  on 

which  some  part  of  the  city  is  built,  many 
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of  them  are  steep,  with  side-walks  com- 
posed of  stairs.  They  are  kept  remark- 
ably clean,  being  swept  every  morning. 
The  houses,  which  are  built  of  stone,  an.d 
are  generally  of  three  stories,  have  all  flat- 
roofed  terraces,  which  serves  the  double 
purpose  of  being  an  agreeable  resort  for  a 
walk,  and  a  receptacle  for  the  rain  which 
falls  during  the  winter,  from  whence  it 
runs  into  the  cistern  with  which  every 
dwelling  is  proyided. 

The  principal  hotels  are  the  Imperial 
Hotel  and  McrrelVs  HoteL     Prices  high. 

Valetta  is  built  upon  a  tongue  of  land 
extending  into  a  bay,  forming  two  splendid 
harbors;  one  called  the  Great  Harbor,  the 
other  the  Quarantine  Harbor.  The  former 
is  used  for  government  vessels  alone,  the 
latter  for  foreign  vessels,  and  those  in 
quarantine^  The  city  is  closed  by  three 
gates :  Porta  EeaUy  which  leads  to  the  coun- 
try ;  Porta  Mar$amuscetto,  which  leads  to 
the  Quarantine  Harbor,  and  through  which 
all  strangers  enter  the  city ;  and  tiie  Mari- 
na Gate,  from  the  Great  Harbor. 

The  fortifications  which  surround  the 
town  are  very  high,  and  many  of  them 
formed  out  of  the  solid  rock.  The  wall? 
measure  about  15  feet  wide,  and  are  com- 
posed chiefly  of  the  common  limestone  of 
the  country ;  their  whole  circumference  is 
two  miles  and  a  half.  The  ditch  which 
crosses  the  peninsula  from  the  Quarantine 
to  the  Great  Harbor,  cutting  off  all  com- 
munication with  the  city,  is  about  1000 
feet  long,  120  deep,  and  12io  wide ;  this  is 
crossed  by  five  bridges.  Beyond  the  coun- 
terscarp are  many  outworks  and  a  glacis 
built  in  the  same  massive  style,  and  well 
supplied  with  cannon,  rendering  the  city 
one  of  the  best  fortified  in  the  world. 

During  the  existence  of  the  Order,  the 
knights  of  each  langui^e  had  a  particular 
post  assigned  to  them  in  case  of  attack. 
The  knights  of  Provence  had  a  rampart  of 
St  John ;  those  of  France,  St.  James;  those 
of  Auvergne,  St  Michael ;  those  of  Italy, 
St  Peter ;  those  of  Aragon,  St.  Andrew ; 
those  of  England,  St  Lazarus ;  those  of 
Germany,  St  Sebastian;  and  those  of 
Castile,  Santa  Barbara.  There  was  also  a 
palace  or  inn  for  each  of  these  languages, 
where  all  the  members  ate  and  assembled 
together  for  the  purpose  of  consultation 
and  the  transaction  of  business  such  as 
preferred  residing  in  their  respective  inns 
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to  having  private  houses  of  their  ovrn  were 
permitted  to  do  so.  The  Superior  of  every 
language  was  dignified  with  a  distinctive 
title,  to  which  were  annexed  certain  func- 
tions ;  for  instance : 

Atiberge  de  Provence. — The  Superior  of 
the  auberge  was  denominated  tiie  Grand 
Commander,  who,  by  virtue  of  his  office, 
was  perpetual  president  of  the  common 
treasury,  comptroller  of  the  accounts,  su- 
perintendent of  stores,  governor  of  the 
arsenal,  and  master  of  the  ordinance ;  he 
had  the  nomination  (subject  to  the  appro- 
bation of  the  Grand  Master  and  council) 
of  all  officers  from  the  different  languages, 
and  to  this  he  added  the  power  of  appoint- 
ing persons  to  the  various  places  of  trust 
in  the  church  of  St.  John,  and  in  the  In- 
firmary. This  auberge  is  situated  in  the 
Strada  Reale ;  it  is  a  fine  building,  with  a 
plain  but  imposing  facade.  Besides  the 
chapel  which  this  language  owned  in  the 
church  of  St.  John,  it  possessed  another 
separate  church,  as  did  also  several  of  the 
other  languages. 

Auberge  (TAiwergne, — ^The  head  of  this 
inn  was  called  the  Grand  Marshal ;  and 
he  had  the  military  command  over  all  the 
Order,  excepting  the  Grand  Crosses  or  their 
lieutenants,  the  chaplains,  and  other  per- 
sons of  the  Grand  Master' s  household .  He 
intrusted  the  standard  of  the  Order  to  that 
knight  whom  he  judged  most  worthy  such 
distinction.  He  had  the  right  of  appoint- 
ing the  principal  equerry,  and,  when  at 
sea,  not  only  commanded  the  general  of 
the  galleys,  but  the  Grand  Admiral  him- 
self. This  auberge  occupies  a  site  opposite 
the  side-square  of  St.  Jolrn's  church  in  the 
Strada  Reale. 

Tke  Auberge  of  Ita^p.—The  Superior  of 
this  language  was  styled  the  Admiral.  In 
the  Grand  Marshal's  absence  he  had  the 
command  of  the  soldiery  equally  with  the 
seamen.  He  also  appointed  the  comptrol- 
ler and  secretary  of  the  arsenal ;  and  when 
he  demanded  to  be  named  to  the  general- 
ship of  the  galleys,  the  Grand  Master  was 
obliged  to  propose  him  to  the  council^ 
which  was  at  liberty  to  appoint  or  reject 
him  at  pleasure.  This  auberge  is  situated 
In  Strada  Mercanti,  opposite  to  the  Au- 
berge de  Castile.  Over  the  entrance  is  a 
bronze  bust  of  the  Grand  Master  Canafa, 
with  his  coat  of  arms,  and  many  trophies 
and  ornaments  of  white  marble,  said  to 
N2 


have  been  cut  from  a  large  pillar  which 
once  stood  in  the  Temple  of  Proserpine,  in 
the  Citt^  Notabile.  The  small  church  of 
Sta.  Catarina,  which  adjoins  it,  also  be- 
longed to  this  language. 

Auberge  CastUe. — The  chief  of  this  inn 
was  dignified  with  the  title  of  Grand  Chan- 
cellor. It  belonged  to  his  office  always  to 
present  the  vice  chancellor  to  the  council, 
and  his  presence  was  likewise  necessary 
whenever  any  "6«iZ»"  were  stamped  with 
the  great  seal.  Those  who  assumed  tiiis 
dignity  were  obliged  to  know  how  to  read 
and  write.  This  is  the  largest  auberge  in 
the  city,  and  occupies  a  very  delightful 
situation  close  under  the  walls  of  the  ditch, 
commanding  an  extensive  view  of  the 
country  beyond'.  It  is  surmounted  with 
a  great  display  of  ornamental  sculpture, 
consisting  chiefly  of  warlike  trophies,  arms, 
musical  instruments,  etc.  In  the  centre 
is  a  marble  bust  of  Grand  Master  Pinto. 
It  is  at  present  occupied  by  the  officers 
of  the  English  garrison.  To  the  knights 
of  this  language  appertained  the  church 
of  St.  James,  in  Strada  Mercanti,  a  neat 
specimen  of  architecture,  ornamented  in  a 
ver}'  chaste  and  simple  style. 

Auberge  de  France. — The  Superior  of 
this  inn,  during  the  existence  of  the  Or- 
der, was  called  the  Grand  Hospitaller.  He 
had  the  direction  of  the  hospital,  and  ap- 
pointed the  overseer  and  prior  to  the  in- 
firmary', and  also  ten  writers  to  the  coun- 
cil. The  officers  who  filled  these  employ- 
ments were  changed  every  two  years. 
The  Auberge  de  France  is  situated  in 
Strada  Mezzodi. 

Auberge  of  Aragon, — The  title  of  th« 
Superior  of  this  inn  was  the  Draper,  or 
Grand  Conservator.  He  was  charged  with 
every  thing  relating  to  the  conservator}* — 
to  the  clothing  and  the  purchase  of  all  nec- 
essary articles,  not  only  for  the  troops,  but 
also  for  the  hospitals.  This  building  oc- 
cupies a  small  square  fronting  on  Strada 
Vescova,  and  is  now  the  residence  of  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Gibraltar. 

Auberge  of  England  and  A  nglo-Bctvarict, 
— The  head  of  this  establishment  was  dig- 
nified with  the  title  of  the  Tancopolier. 
He  had  the  command  over  the  cavalry 
and  tlie  guards  stationed  along  the  coast. 
While  the  ^*  language"  of  England  exist- 
ed, their  inn  was  the  building  which  fronts 
the  square  before  the  small  church  of  Sta. 
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Catarina  of  the  Italians  on  the  one  side, 
and  Strada  Reale  on  the  other.  After  the 
Reformation,  when. all  the  English  com- 
manderies  were  confiscated  by  order  of 
Henry  VIII.,  this  language  ceded  up  its 
Tights,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Anglo- 
Bavarian,  whose  inn  stands  on  the  plat- 
form of  St  Lazarus,  fiicing  the  entrance 
into  the  Quarantine  Harbor.  This  build- 
ing is  now  occupied  by  officers  of  the  Brit- 
ish garrison. 

PALACE  OF  THE  GRAND  MASTER. 

This  vast  building,  the  residence  of  the 
Grand  Masters  of  the  Order,  is  surrounded 
by  the  four  principal  streets.  It  is  300 
feet  on  each  side,  and  has  a  spacious  square 
in  front,  called  Piazza  St.  Giorgio.  It  has 
two  principal  entrances,  two  court-yards, 
with  fountains ;  one  of  them  is  now  used 
«s  a  racket-court  for  the  amusement  of  the 
officers  of  the  garrison. 

The  interior'  of  the  palace  consists  of  a 
lower  and  upper  story,  each  containing  a 
range  of  apartments  running  round  the 
building.  The  halls  and  apartments  in 
.the  upper  story  are  very  elegant,  many  of 
them  embellished  with  views  commemora- 
tive of  the  battles  of  the  Ord^.  Some  of 
.the  paintings  are  of  superior  woriiman- 
ship.  Among  the  several  masters  whose 
.genius  adorns  these  walls  are  Caravaggio 
jd*Arpino  and  Cavalier  Fauray.  In  the 
waiting-room  are  some  fine  productions  by 
Maltese  artists.  The  principal  pieces  are 
Bt.  George  and  the  Dragon,  St.  Michael, 
St.  Peter,  Mary  Magdalene,  and  ^neas. 
Most  of  the  ancient  paintings  were  placed 
here  by  the  Grand  Master  Zandadari,  and 
«re  chiefly  scriptural  illustrations. 

The  most  interesting  sight  in  the  build- 
ing is  the  Armory,  It  occupies  a  large  sa- 
loon extending  the  whole  length  of  the 
building,  and  contains  the  armor  and  a 
great  many  warlike  weapons  belonging  to 
the  Knights  of  Malta,  with  numerous  tro- 
phies of  their  splendid  victories.  It  also 
contains  20,000  muskets,  1000  pistols,  30,000 
boarding- pikes,  belonging  to  the  garri- 
son. There  are  90  complete  coats  of  ar- 
mor for  mounted  knights,  and  450  cuirass- 
es, casques,  and  gauntlets  for  infantry. 
The  last  -  mentioned  armor  is  arranged 
along  the  upper  part  of  the  room,  in  regu- 
lar order,  with  their  respective  shields,  on 
which  is  portrayed  the  white  cross  of  the 


Order  on  a  red  field.  The  armor  of  the 
mounted  cavaliers  and  men-at«rm8  is  of 
different  kinds  ;  some  burnished,  and  oth- 
ers painted  black  and  varnished.  The 
complete  suits  of  armor  are  placed  upright 
on  stands,  and  posted  up  along  the  rows  of 
muskets  at  certain  distances  from  each 
other,  looking  like  so  many  sentinels,  and 
giving  a  very  sombre  appearance  to  the 
whole  room.  A  trial  was  once  made  of 
the  force  of  resistance  of  one  of  these  suits, 
and  several  musket-balls  were  discharged 
against  it  at  60  yards*  distance,  which  only 
produced  a  very  shallow  concavity.  This 
piece  of  armor  may  be  seen  with  the  rest. 

At  one  end  of  the  room  is  a  complete 
suit  of  black  armor,  standing  about  seven 
feet  high  and  three  and  a  half  wide.  It 
is  not  very  probable  that  this  has  been 
often  used.  The  helmet  alone  weighs  37 
pounds.  Close  by  the  above  is  an  open 
case,  in  which  may  be  seen  many  curious 
specimens  of  musketry,  pistols,  swords, 
daggers,  etc.,  chiefly  trophies  taken  by  the 
knights  in  their  engagements  with  the 
Turks.  The  sword  of  tiie  famous  Alge- 
rine  general  Dragut  is  preserved  among 
the  spoils.  Before  this  case  is  a  cannon 
made  of  tarred  rope  bound  round  a  thin 
lining  of  copper,  and  covered  on  the  out* 
side  with  a  coat  of  plaster  painted  black. 
This  curious  specimen  of  ancient  warfare 
was  taken  ft*om  the  Turks  during  one  of 
their  attacks  upon  the  city  of  Rhodes.  It 
is  about  five  feet  long  and  three  inches 
bore.  At  the  other  extremity  of  the  room 
is  the  complete  armor  of  the  Grand  Master 
Alofio  Wignacourt,  beautifully  enchased 
with  gold ;  above  which  is  a  drawing  of 
the  same,  armed  cap-a-pie,  a  copy  from  the 
masterpiece  of  the  famous  Caravaggio 
which  is  in  the  dining-room. 

On  the  most  elevated  part  of  the  palace 
is  the  Torretta,  a  small  quadrangular  tow- 
er, frt>m  whence  vessels  of  war  are  signal- 
ized. In  the  lower  part  of  this  building 
were  formerly  preserved  the  treasures  of 
the  Order,  among  which  was  the  sword, 
shield,  and  golden  belt  of  Philip  II.,  king 
of  Spain,  sent  by  him  as  a  present  to  the 
Grand  Master  La  Yalette.  There  are  sev- 
eral other  apartments  in  the  palace  well 
worth  examination. 

The  Church  of  St,  John.^TbiB  edifice 
holds  the  first  rank  among  the  siffhis  of 
Malta,  and  should  you  have  but  time  to- 
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visit  one  place  in  Malta,  let  this  be  the 
one.  It  was  built  nearly  three  centuries 
ago,  at  the  time  La  Cassiera  was  Grand 
Master,  and  was  subsequently  enriched  by 
donations  of  the  Grand  Master  who  suc- 
ceeded him,  and  also  by  several  sovereigns 
of  Europe.  The  facade  of  the  church  is 
heftvy  and  monotonous,  but  the  interior  is 
magnilicent.  The  choir  is  ornamented 
with  an  admirable  piece  of  sculptiire  in 
white  marble  on  a  raised  base,  represent- 
ing the  baptism  of  Christ  by  St.  John,  in 
two  figures  as  large  as  life.  This  piece 
was  from  a  design  by  the  famous  Midtese 
artist  Caffii^  and  completed  after  his  death 
by  Bomini. 

The  grand  altar,  which  stands  at  the 
uppermost  part  of  the  nave,  is  very  sump- 
tuous, and  deserves  notice  on  account  of 
the  various  colored  marble  and  other  val- 
uably stones  of  which  it  is  constructed. 
Before  it,  on  either  side,  on  a  raised  pave- 
ment, stands  a  chair  covered  with  a  rich 
canopy  of  crimson  velvet ;  that  to  the  left 
is  occupied  by  the  bishop,  and  the  one  on 
the  right  is  destined  for  the  sovereign  of 
the  island,  over  which  is  placed  the  es- 
<;utcheon  of  Great  Britain.  Close  by  the 
•latter  is  a  seat  prepared  for  the  governor 
of  the  island.  The  pavement  is  composed 
of  sepulchral  slabs,  worked  in  mosaic  with 
various  colored  marble ;  many  of  them 
contain  jasper,  agate,  and  other  precious 
stones,  the  cost  of  which  must  have  been 
very  great.  These  cover  chiefly  the  graves 
of  the  knights  and  other  servants  of  the 
Order,  and  bear  each  an  appropriate  epi- 
taph, or  rather  a  panegyric  on  the  virtues 
of  the  deceased.  Many  have  had  their 
escutcheons  set  in  beautiful  mosaic,  look- 
ing as  bright  as  if  laid  down  but  yesterday. 

The  chapels  of  the  different  languages 
of  the  Order  which  run  parallel  with  the 
nave  form  the  two  aisles,  and  are  very 
si^endidly  decorated;  the  roofs  are  con- 
structed in  the  shape  of  a  dome  in  the  in- 
terior, and  are  very  profusely  carved  with 
different  ornaments  in  alto-relievo. 

The  first  arch  on  the  right  hand  as  you 
enter  the  church  leads  to  the  chapel  of  the 
Crucifixion,  in  which  are  several  very  fine 
paintings,  especially  the  one  behind  the 
altar,  the  Beheading  of  St.  John,  by  Mi- 
chael Angelo  Caravaggio.  From  this  chap* 
el  a  flight  of  stairs  leads  to  a  subterraneous 
apartment,  in  which  stands  a  rustic  chapel. 
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The  second  arch  covers  the  chapel  of  the 
Portuguese  knights;  the  walls  are  orna- 
mented with  paintings.  It  contains  two 
splendid  mausoleums  of  grand  masters — 
that  of  £manuel  Pinto  and  Manoel  de  Vil- 
hena :  the  latter  is  of  bronze,  very  costly, 
sustained  by  two  lions  of  the  sime  mate- 
rial. The  fourth  arch  leads  into  the  chapel 
of  the  Spanish  knights.  Over  the  altar  is 
a  painting  of  St.  George ;  those  on  the  side 
walls  represent  the  trial  and  martjTdom 
of  St.  Lawrence.  In  this  chapel  are  four 
magnificent  mausoleums  -  of  grand  mas- 
ters :  Martin  de  Redin,  Raphael  de  Cotoner, 
Perillos  E.  Roccaful,  and  Nicolas  Cotoner : 
the  two  last  are  very  grand.  The  fifth 
arch  leads  to  the  chapel  of  the  knights  of 
Provence.  This  contains  a  plain  black 
mausoleum  of  the  Grand  Master  Gorsan. 
The  paintings  above  the  altar  represent 
St.  Sebastian.  The  sixth  and  uppermost 
arch  leads  to  the  chapel  of  the  Virgin.  On 
the  side-walls  are  three  silver  plates,  with 
a  bundle  of  keys  suspended  from  each. 
These  were  trophies  taken  ^om  the  Turks. 

To  the  left  hand,  on  entering  the  church, 
is  a  splendid  copper  mausoleum  of  the 
Grand  I^Iaster  Zondadari.  The  whole  is 
supported  by  a  marble  base,  and  flanked 
with  two  fine  pillars  of  the  same  material. 
The  metal  statue  of  the  knight,  as  large 
as  life,  in  a  reclining  posture,  and  the  va- 
rious ornaments  which  surround  it,  are 
very  grand.  It  is  considered  a  splendid 
production  of  art. 

The  flrst  arch  down  the  aisle,  on  the 
left,  leads  to  the  vestry,  in  which  are  sev- 
eral paintings  and  portraits  of  grand  mas- 
ters. The  second  chapel  is  that  of  the 
knights  of  Austria.  The  altar-piece  rep- 
resents the  Adoration  of  the  Wise  Men, 
and  on  the  side-walls  the  Murder  of  the 
Innocents  and  the  Birth  of  Christ.  The 
fourth  chapel  is  that  of  the  Italian  knights. 
It  contains  the  mausoleum  of  the  Grand 
Master  Carafa.  The  altar-piece  is  the 
Espousals  of  St.  Catharine.  There  are  two 
drawings  by  Caravaggio,  Jerome  and  Mary 
Magdalene.  The  j^xt  chapel  is  that  of 
the  knights  of  France.  In  this  chapel 
there  are  two  monuments  of  grand  mas- 
ters. That  of  Prince  Ludovico  Philip 
d' Orleans,  who  was  interred  here,  is  very 
fine.  Oyer  the  altar  is  a  fine  picture,  the 
Conversion  of  St.  Paul ;  on  the  side-walls, 
the  Holy  Family  and  St.  John  in  the  Des« 
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ert.  The  sixth  and  last  chapel  is  that  of 
the  knights  of  Bavaria.  It  was  also  used 
by  the  English  knights  of  the  Order.  Over 
the  altar  is  a  drawing  of  St.  Michael  and 
the  Dragon. 

From  this  chapel  a  staircase  leads  to  the 
ciypt,  in  which  are  the  tombs  of  several 
grand  masters.  Among  these  is  that  of 
L'Isle  Adam,  the  first  commander  of  the 
Order  in  Malta,  the  famous  La  Yalette, 
Vignacourt,  La  Cassiera,  Cardinal  Verda- 
la,  and  Pietro  de  Monte. 

Among  the  many  public  institutions  of 
Malta  is  one  well  worthy  of  imitation  in 
our  own  country.  Even  Austria  is  far 
ahead  of  us  in  this  respect.  That  is,  the 
Monte  di  Pkta,  or  Public  Pawnbrohery, 
It  was  establbhed  in  1697  for  the  purpose 
of  affording  pecuniary  relief  to  the  dis- 
tressed at  reasonable  interest,  thereby  pre- 
venting them  from  having  recourse  to  usu- 
rious contracts.  Any  sum  of  money,  how- 
ever small,  is  advanced  to  applicants  on 
the  security  of  property  given  in  pawn, 
such  as  gold,  sUver,  and  other  precious  ar- 
ticles, or  wearing  apparel,  whether  worn 
or  new.  The  period  of  the  loan  is  for  three 
years  on  pawns  of  the  first  description,  and 
never  more  than  two  on  those  of  the  latter, 
renewable  at  the  option  of  the  parties,  who 
are  also  at  liberty  to  redeem  their  pawns 
at  any  time  within  the  period  on  payment 
of  interest  in  proportion.  The  rate  of  in- 
terest is  6  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  un- 
claimed pawns  at  the  expiration  of  the  pe- 
riod are  sold  at  public  auction,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds, after  deducting  the  sum  due  the  in- 
stitution, are  payable  to  the  person  pro- 
ducing the  ticket. 

People  in  good  circumstances  often  avail 
themselves  of  this  accommodation. 

CivitqL  Vecckia,  or  the  old  city,  is  situated 
on  the  centre  of  the  island,  and  is  called 
Medina  by  the  natives.  It  is  well  worth 
a  visit.  Its  situation  is  so  high  that,  on  a 
clear  day,  the  whole  island,  and  the  coasts 
of  Sicily  and  Africa,  may  be  seen  at  the 
distance  of  sixty  miles.  Thb  city  is  sur- 
rounded by  walls,  and  defended  with  bas- 
tions and  other  modefti  fortifications.  In 
early  times  it  bore  the  same  name  with  the 
island,  Melita. 

On  the  election  of  grand  master,  the 

ceremony  of  inauguration  was  performed 

in  this  city.     Early  in  the  morning  the 

sovereign  left  Yaletta^  accompanied  by  his 
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court,  and  escorted  by  a  body-guard,  with 
bands  of  music.  On  his  arrival  near  the 
city  he  was  saluted  by  the  musketry  and 
by  the  principal  giurato,  who  presented 
him  with  a  bunch  of  artificial  flowers,  with 
an  appropriate  speech,  and  afterward  kiss- 
ed his  hand.  The  procession  then  pro- 
ceeded until  it  joined  the  bishop  and  the 
clergy,  who  came  out  to  meet  them.  The 
Grand  Alaster  was  afterward  placed  un- 
der a  canopy  borne  on  four  poles  by  the 
giurati,  and  continued  walking  until  he 
arrived  at  the  gates  of  the  city,  where  a 
place  was  prepared  for  him  to  kneel  upon, 
before  which  a  cross  was  erected.  After 
the  gates  were  shut  the  first  ginrato  stepped 
forward,  having  in  his  hand  a  silver  dish, 
with  two  keys  laid  upon  it  of  the  same 
metal,  and,  making  a  very  low  bow,  ad- 
dressed the  sovereign  in  the  following 
words:  **Most  Serene  Lord,  the  Qivine 
Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  favor  us  and 
this  city  by  placing  over  us  so  great  a 
prince  as  lord  and  master;  and  the  high 
honor  is  conferred  upon  me  of  presenting 
to  your  serene  majesty  the  keys  of  this 
city,  in  order  that  you  may  take  possession 
thereof.  Therefore  my  colleagues  and  my- 
self, in  all  humility,  beg  your  most  serene, 
highness  to  deign  to  swear  upon  the  habit 
of  the  Grand  Cross  that  you  will  observe  all 
the  privileges,  and  franchises,  and  usages 
of  this  city  and  of  the  island  of  Malta, 
which  were  conceded  to  them  by  the  most 
serene  sovereigns  of  Aragon  and  Sicily, 
and  by  the  magnanimous  grand  masters 
of  this  sacred  Order,  the  predecessors  of 
your  most  serene  highness,  and  command 
the  same  to  be  observed."  The  Grand 
Master  then  laid  his  hand  upon  the  cross 
on  his  breast,  and  said,  **  I  am  bound  to  do 
so;  I  swear."  After  the  keys  were  de- 
livered into  his  hand  the  procession  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Cathedral,  where  a  solemn 
Te  Deum  was  sung,  and  after  the  celebra- 
tion of  mass  the  pageant  termmated. 

The  ceremony  of  consecrating  the  bish- 
ops of  Malta  is  also  performed  in  the  Ca- 
thedral of  this  city. 

Near  to  the  city  is  the  celebrated  Groito 
of  St,  PatUy  situated  underneath  a  church 
dedicated  to  the  same  saint.  According 
to  tradition,  St.  Paul,  accompanied  by  the 
Apostle  Luke  and  Trophimus,  resided  in 
this  cave  for  the  space  of  three  months — 
the  time  of  his  stay  upon  the  island.    The 
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Teneration  for  this  cave  very  much  in- 
creased about  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
century,  when  a  citizen  of  Cordova,  named 
Fra  Giovanni,  left  his  native  country  and 
came  to  Malta  to  tenant  it.  This  ancho- 
rite had  a  chapel  erected  over  the  grotto, 
which  he  dedicated  to  St.  Publius,  which 
was  afterward  much  enlarged  by  the  Grand 
Master  Lascaris,  and  enriched  with  dona^ 
lions  of  a  vast  number  of  relics  by  the 
reigning  pontiffs  of  Rome.  Among  these 
is  a  piece  of  the  true  cross,  a  little  of  the 
Virgin  Mary's  milk,  some  remains  of  not 
less  than  six  of  the  apostles,  and  of  about 
fifty  other  saints.  The  grotto  is  about 
thirty-six  feet  in  diameter,  and  about  eight 
feet  iiigh.  A  fine  marble  statue  of  St. 
Paul  occupies  the  middle  of  the  cave,  be- 
fore which  several  lights  are  kept  continu- 
ally burning. 

The  Catacombs  of  St.  Paul  are  very  cel- 
ebrated ;  they  are  situated  about  five  min- 
utes' walk  from  the  church,  the  sacristan 
of  which  will  supply  tapers  and  light  you 
through. 

Among  the  numerous  places  of  interest 
on  the  island  are  the  TonUfs  of  Bingemma  ; 
St,  Paul's  Bay :  there  is  a  small  chapel  built 
on  the  spot  where  the  barbarians  lighted 
a  fire  to  warm  the  shipwrecked  crew ;  Co- 
lypso's  Grotto,  sung  by  Homer  and  dilated 
upon  by  F^n^Ion  in  his  Telemachus.  The 
Church  of  MeUieha  is  built  over  the  GroUo 
of  the  Madonna,  The  church  contains  a 
vast  number  of  presents  to  the  Virgin.  In 
the  grotto  there  is  a  spring  of  water  sur- 
mounted by  a  large  statue  of  the  Virgin. 
The  natives  assert  that  this  image  has  been 
several  times  taken  up  and  offered  a  more 
respectable  place  in  the  church,  bu^  that 
d«ring  the  night  she  has  again  chosen  to 


return  down  forty  stairs  to  her  old  position. 
The  cave  is  filled  with  headless  statues  of 
gods  and  goddesses,  and,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  the  sacristan,  owe  their  de- 
capitation to  the  French  during  their  short 
occupation  of  the  island. 

There  is  a  very  good  theatre  in  the  StrO' 
da  Teatro;  it  was  erected  by  the  Grand 
Master  Wilhena  in  1731.  The  government 
grants  its  use  free  of  charge,  and  it  is  sup- 
plied nearly  all  the  year  round  with  Italian 
operas.  Occasionally  the  naval  and  mili- 
tary officers  perform  for  the  amusement  of 
the  public. 

The  traveler  will  find  the  commission- 
aires of  Malta  a  hard  set  to  get  rid  of. 
The  author  had  one  follow  him  round  for 
over  an  hour,  although  in  the  interim  he 
told  him  fifty  times  to  go  about  some  other 
business,  and  only  got  rid  of  the  rascal  by 
dodging  him  in  a  crowd  at  the  post-office. 
Mr.  Prime  very  truly  remarks  when  he 
says,  "  And  plunging  down  the  steep  nar- 
row streets  to  the  landing-place,  overtiorn- 
ing  half  a  dozen  commissionaires,  each  of 
whom  swore  that  he  was  the  man  that  said 
good-morning  the  day  previous,  and  be- 
came thereby  entitled  to  his  five  francs  (for 
no  one  need  imagine  that  he  will  land  at 
Malta  without  paying  at  least  three  com- 
missionaires and  five  porters,  if  he  carry 
no  baggage  on  shore,  or  twice  as  many  if 
he  have  one  portmanteau)."  The  only 
remedy  we  can  advise  is  to  take  one  the 
moment  you  land,  to  protect  you  from  the 
rest.* 

From  Malta  to  Alexandria,  distance  900 
miles ;  average  time  3  days  20  hours. 

•  We  are  indebted  for  much  valuable  informa- 
tion to  Badger's  History  of  Malta  and  Gozca 
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"Out  of  Egypt  have  I  called  my  son." 
Through  Abraham's  eyes  we*  first  see  the 
ancient  Pharaohs,  the  earliest  seat  of  art, 
science,  and  literature.  What  inducements 
to  the  Christian,  the  scholar,  and  the  anti- 
quary to  visit  Egypt,  famous  alike  for  the 
historical  events  of  which  it  has  been  the 
theatre,  its  magnificent  monuments,  and 
balmy  atmosphere. 

This  most  interesting  of  lands  occupies 
the  northeastern  comer  of  the  African 
continent.  The  waters  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean form  the  northern  limit  of  its  soil. 
Upon  the  south  it  is  bounded  by  Nubia, 
upon  the  east  and  west  by  the  Red  Sea 
and  the  Libyan  desert.  The  lowest  of  the 
Nile  cataracts  marks  the  frontier  between 
Egypt  and  Nubia,  where  the  modem  town 
of  Assouan  stands  beside  the  river's  bank, 
and  the  foaming  waters  hurry  past  the 
temple-covered  islands  of  Elephantme  and 
PhilaB.  From  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  the  first  cataract,  the  valley  of 
the  Nile  measures,  in  a  db-ect  Ime  from 
north  to  south,  an  extent  of  550  miles.  But 
the  breadth  of  "Egypt  bears  only  a  very 
limited  proportion  to  its  length,  in  so  far, 
that  is,  as  the  habitable  portion  of  the  coun- 
try is  concerned.  Its  breadth  on  the  coast 
is  160  miles,  but  it  gradually  tapers  off  to 
a  point  at  Cairo,  a  distance  of  104  miles 
from  the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  and  the  rest 
of  the  habitable  country  is  chiefly  com- 
prised in  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Nile 
up  to  Benisoo^f,  a  distance  of  83  miles.  At 
this  point  it  spreads  to  the  west  to  form  the 
valley  of  Faioum,  which  borders  on  Lake 
Moeris.  This  vale  is  nearly  circular  in  its 
shape,  40  miles  in  diameter,  and  of  great 
fertility  and  beauty. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  whole  cultivable 
territory  of  Egypt,,  including  its  lateral 
valleys,  is  about  16,000  squate  miles.  That 
portion  situated  between  Lake  Mareotis  on 
the  northwest  and  Lake  lifenzaleh  on  the 
northeast,  watered  by  the  Damietta  and 
Rosetta  mouths  of  the  Nile,  is  called  the 
Delta  or  Lower  Egypt.  That  portion  which 
includes  the  valley  of  the  Nile  from  the 
apex  of  the  Delta  up  to  Man&loot  is  called 
Middle  Egypt.  That  portion  which  com- 
prehends the  remainder  of  the  valley  up  to 
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the  first  cataract  is  called  the  Said,  or 
Upper  Egypt.  These  are  farther  divided 
into  13  provinces,  viz.,  seven  for  Lower 
Egypt,  three  for  Middle  Egypt,  and  three 
for  Upper  Egypt.  The  entire  population 
is  estimated  at  5,500,000.  Of  this  number 
5,000,000  are  Egyptian  Arabs,  200,000  Copts 
or  Christian  Egyptians,  15,000  Turks,  Bed- 
ouin Arabs  70,000;  the  balance  Syrians, 
Greeks,  Armenians,  Jews,  Mamelukes, 
Franks,  white  slaves,  and  negro  slaves. 

The  great  majority  of  the  Egyptian 
Arabs  are  engaged  as  fellahs,  or  husband- 
men, and  their  social  condition  is  of  a  very 
low  grade ;  they  are  generally  poor,  apa- 
thetic, and  sunk  alike  in  ignorance  and  in- 
dolence. Those  who  reside  in  the  towns, 
and  are  engaged  as  artisans  and  shopkeep- 
ers, exhibit  a  higher  degree  of  intelligence ; 
but  credulity  and  fondness  of  frivolous 
amusements  are  their  chief  characteristics : 
when  not  engaged  in  their  professional  or 
religious  duties  they  are  generally  found 
in  the  coffee-houses,  listening  to  story-tell- 
ers, or  in  places  of  public  resort,  where 
mountebanks,  jugglers,  serpent-charmers, 
and  dancing-girls  are  x)erforming. 

The  Copts  dwell  chiefly  in  towns,  and 
are  generally  employed  in  offices  of  trast. 

The  Armenians  and  Jews  are  here,  as  in 
other  parts  of  the  East,  among  the  most 
useful  and  industrious  portions  of  the  pop- 
ulation, the  latter  acting  chiefly  as  mon- 
ey-changers, jewelers,  brokers,  etc. ;  but 
neither  of  these  classes  are  numerous,  and 
the  Jews  are  almost  confined  exclusively 
to  Cairo  and  Alexandria. 

The  great  feature  of  Egypt  is  the  Nile, 
without  which  the  whole  country  would 
be  a  desert ;  but  throughout  a  course  of 
800  miles  it  has  not  a  single  tributary'. 
You  naturally  expect,  when  you  have 
tracked  him  that  distance,  to  find  the  vast 
volume  of  waters  shrink ;  but  no,  his 
breadth  and  strength  below  was  all  his 
own,  and  throughout  that  long  descent  he 
has  not  a  single  drop  of  water  but  what  he 
brought  himself.  Greater  than  the  Rhine, 
Rhone,  or  Danube,  you  perceive^  that  vast 
body  of  water  as  steadily  flowing  between 
its  uniform  banks  among  the  wild  Nubian 
hills  as  in  the  plain  of  Lower  Eg^'pt. 
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The  fertility  of  Egypt  is  entirely  due  to 
the  annual  rise  of  the  Nile,  which  every 
year  overflows  its  banks  and  spreads  over 
the  adjacent  lands,  so  as  to  lay  the  whole 
country  under  water.  Throughout  Middle 
Egypt  the  river  is  accompanied  to  the 
westward  by  an  artificial  channel,  called 
the  Bahr  Yousef,  or  Canal  of  Joseph ;  this 
is  connected  with  the  Nile  by  numerous 
small  streams,  which  serve  to  distribute 
the  water  over  the  valley.  In  Lower 
Egypt,  in  addition  to  the  Rosetta  and  Da- 
mietta  branches  of  the  Nile,  there  are  sev- 
eral  subordinate  streams  and  channels, 
some  of  them  of  artificial  construction,  in- 
tended to  serve  the  purpose  of  irrigation, 
and  to  retain  the  waters  of  the  Nile  when 
the  inundation  has  retired. 

The  river  annually  begins  to  rise  about 
the  end  of  June,  and  continues  rising  until 
the  first  of  October,  at  which  time  the  trav- 
eler may  have  the  opportunity  of  witness- 
ing the  singular  appearance  of  the  coun- 
try. It  then  remains  stationary  a  few 
days,  and  afterward  gradually  retires  to 
its  proper  bed.  At  this  period  of  the  year 
the  Nile-waters  are  charged  with  a  thick 
sediment,  a  portion  of  which  is  left  as  a  de- 
posit upon  the  soil,  to  which  it  imparts  the 
most  fertilizing  properties. 

The  rise  of  the  Nile  is  due  to  the  periods 
ical  rains  of  Abyssinia  and  the  countries 
farther  south,  whence  the  river  derives  its 
waters,  and  upon  the  greater  or  lesser 
quantity  of  which  the  height  of  the  inun- 
dation depends. 

The  height  which  the  stream  reaches 
above  its  ordinary  channel  is  carefully  no- 
ted;  as  the  extent  of  land  subjected  to  ir- 
rigation, and  the  length  of  time  during 
which  it  will  remain  under  water,  are  de- 
pendent on  this,  and  the  occurrence  of  a 
good  or  bad  harvest  may  henceforth  be 
predicted  with  certainty. 

We  know  by  the  testimony  of  antiquity 
that  the  inundations  of  the  Nile  have  been 
the  same,  with  respect  to  season  and  dura- 
tion, for  over  3000  years.  They  are  so 
regular  that  the  value  and  annual  certain- 
ty of  this  gift  regulates  the  public  reve- 
nue ;  for  when,  by  means  of  Nilometers, 
it  is  ascertained  that  the  waters  promise 
an  unusually  prosperous  season,  the  taxes 
are  proportionally  increased. 

At  Cairo,  just,  above  the  point  of  the 
delta,  the  ordinary  rise  is  about  23  feet. 


A  less  rise  than  this  is  insufficient  for  the 
purposes  of  the  husbandman ;  and  a  great- 
er rise  sometimes  occasions  serious  mis- 
chief to  the  villages,  which  are  every  where 
built  on  the  summits  of  mounds,  so  as  to 
be  out  of  the  reach  of  inundation.  The 
limit  of  the  inundation  is  so  marked  that, 
in  many  parts  of  Egypt,  it  is  possible  to 
walk  with  one  foot  on  a  fertile  and  teem- 
ing soil,  and  with  the  other  on  a  barren 
waste.  Every  spot  reached  by  the  water 
is  a  lovely  light  green  color— green,  **  un- 
utterably green,"  save  where  the  mud  vil- 
lages which  here  and  there  lie  in  the  midst 
of  the  verdure  like  the  marks  of  a  soiled 
foot  upon  a  rich  carpet.  These  villages 
are  mostly  distinguished  by  the  minaret 
of  a  well-built  mosque  or  the  oven -like 
dome  of  a  sheik's  tomb,  screened  by  a 
grove  of  palms.  The  number  of  birds 
one  sees  here  is  unequaled  in  any  other 
country:  vultures  and  cormorants,  geese 
and  pelicans,  hoopoes  and  zizacs,  and  the 
white  ibis,  the  gentle  symbol  of  the  god 
Osiris. 

The  waters  of  the  Nile  are  pure  and 
sweet,  and  are  used  by  the  Egyptians  for 
all  ordinary  purposes ;  but  during  the  in« 
undation  (and  also  for  some  weeks  previ- 
ously), the  river  is  so  charged  with  sedi- 
ment that  the  water  requires  to  be  filtered 
in  order  to  fit  it  for  drinking,  and  jars  of 
porous  earthenware  are  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cooling  and  purifying  it.  The 
changes  in  its  color  are  in  the  highest  de- 
gree curious  during  the  inundation.  The 
waters  are  of  a  greenish  hue ;  they  after- 
ward change  to  a  deep  brownish  red,  close- 
ly resembling  the  appearance  of  blood, 
and  again  become  clear  after  subsiding 
into  their  ordinary  channel.  From  Janu- 
ary to  May  the  river  is  of  a  deep  blue  col- 
or, and  its  water  peculiarly  sweet  and 
clear. 

According  to  Josephus,  Menes  was  the 
first  king  of  Egypt.  He  ascended  the 
throne  2320  years  before  Christ,  or  4182 
years  ago.  The  origin,  however,  of  the 
Egyptian  nation,  and  the  history  of  their 
kings,  are  involved  in  the  greatest  obscu- 
rity and  uncertainty.  About  200  years 
later  Saophis  built  the  great  Pyramid,  and 
40  years  after  Sen-saophis  built  the  sec- 
ond Pyramid.  1920  years  B.C.  Abraham 
arrived  in  Egypt.  During  the  dynasty 
from  I^wer  Egypt  in  the  year  1706  B.C., 
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Joseph  arrived,  and  died  1635,  during  the 
same  dj'nasty. 

In  the  year  1676,  Amosb,  from  Thebes, 
founder  of  the  Diospolitan  dynasty,  took 
possession  of  the  throne.  This  was  the 
king  *  *  who  knew  not  Joseph."  Four  years 
later  Moses  was  bom,  and  in  his  fortieth 
year  he  fled  from  Egypt.  This  dynasty 
reigned  750  years,  at  which  time  the  Ethi- 
opian dynasty  was  founded,  and  lasted 
114  years,  during  which  time  the  captivity 
of  the  "  ten  tribes'*  took  place. 

In  664  B.C.  the  dynasty  of  Saites  was 
established,  which  remained  in  existence 
139  years.  The  Egyptians  had  at  this  age 
attained  to  great  wealth  and  civilization, 
and  had  established  a  regular  and  well-or- 
ganized system  of  government,  while  the 
greater  number  of  the  surrounding  nations 
were  involved  in  the  grossest  barbarbm. 

At  length,  in  the  year  626  B.C.,  Camby- 
ses,  emperor  of  Persia,  added  Egypt  to  his 
other  provinces.  It  continued  attached  to 
Persia  for  193  years,  though  often  in  open 
rebellion  against  its  conquerors. 

Alexander  the  Great  had  little  difficulty 
in  effecting  its  conquest,  which  was  done 
in  the  reign  of  Darius,  336  B.C.  It  has 
been  inferred  from  the  foundation  of  Alex- 
andria, which  soon  became  the  centre  of 
an  extensive  commerce,  that  he  intended 
to  establish  in  it  the  seat  of  the  govern- 
ment of  his  vast  empire.  On  the  death  of 
Alexander,  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus,  be- 
came master  of  the  country.  Under  this 
able  prince  and  his  Immediate  successors 
E<ypt  recovered  the  greater  portion  of  its 
ancient  prosperity,  and  was  for  three  cen- 
turies the  favored  seat  of  commerce,  art, 
and  science. 

The  feebleness  and  indolence  of  the  last 
sovereigns  of  the  Macedonian  dynasty,  end- 
ing with  Cleopatra,  facilitated  the  conquest 
of  Egypt  by  the  Romans.  Augustus  pos- 
sessed himself  of  it  after  a  struggle  of 
some  duration,  and  for  the  next  666  years 
it  belonged  to  the  Roman  and  Greek  em- 
pires, constituted  their  most  valuable  prov- 
ince, and  was  for  a  lengthened  period,  as 
it  were,  the  granary  of  Rome. 

In  640  A.D.  Egypt  submitted  to  the  vic- 
torious Amrou,  general  of  the  Caliph  Omar. 
Amron,  in  his  letter  to  the  caliph  an- 
nouncing the  event,  says,  *'  I  have  taken 
the  great  city  of  the  West.  It  is  impossi- 
ble for  me  to  enumerate  the  variety  of  its 
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richness  and  beauty,  and  I  shall  content 
myself  with  observing  that  it  contains  4000 
palaces,  400  baths,  400  theatres  or  places 
of  amusement,  12,000  shops  for  the  sale  of 
vegetables,  and  40,000  tributary  Jews." 

Under  Omar  and  his  successors  it  con- 
tinued until  1171,  when  the  Turkomans  ex- 
pelled the  Caliphs.  The  dynasty  of  the  Ab- 
bassides,  descended  from  Abbas,  uncle  of 
Mohammed,  ruled  Egypt  nearly  the  whole 
of  this  time.  In  the  year  764  Bagdad  was 
founded  and  made  the  seat  of  the  empire, 
and  thirty  years  later  the  famous  Haroun 
al  Raschkl,  the  hero  of  the  Arabian  Nights, 
ally  of  Charlemafjcne,  and  dread  of  the  Ro- 
mans, governed  Egypt. 

The  Turkomans  were  again  expelled  by 
the  Mamelukes  in  1250.  The  latter  raised 
to  the  throne  one  of  their  own  chiefs,  with 
the  title  of  sultan,  and  this  dynasty  reign- 
ed over  Egypt  till  1617,  when  the  Mame- 
lukes were  totally  defeated,  and  the  last  of 
their  sultans  put  to  death,  by  the  Turkish 
aultan  Selim.  The  conqueror  did  not, 
however,  entirely  suppress  the  Mameluke 
government,  but  merely  reconstructed  it 
on  a  new  basis,  placing  at  its  head  a  pacha 
appointed  by  himself,  who  presided  over  a 
council  of  24  Mamelukes,  beys  or  chiefs. 

This  state  of  things  continued  till  1798, 
when  a  French  army,  commanded  by  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte,  landed  in  Egypt.  The 
Mameluke  force  having  been  annihilated 
or  dispersed  in  a  series  of  engagements 
with  the  French,  the  latter  succeeded  in 
subjugating  the  country.  Bonaparte  hay* 
ing  returned  to  France,  the  French  in 
Ejirj'pt  were  attacked  in  1801  by  a  British 
army,  by  which  they  were  defeated,  and 
obliged  to  enter  into  a  convention  for  the 
evacuation  of  the  country. 

The  British  having  not  long  after  also 
evacuated  Egypt,  it  relapsed  into  its  for* 
mer  state  of  anarchy  and  confusion,  from 
which  it  was  at  last  rescued  by  the  ability 
and  good  fortune  of  Mehemet  Ali.  This 
extraordinary  man,  a  native  of  an  obscure 
.village  of  Albania,  having  entered  the  mil- 
itary service,  partly  by  his  bravery  and 
parUy  by  his  talent  for  intrigue,  raised 
himself  to  the  dignity  of  pacha  in  1804. 
The  yiceroyalty  is  hereditary  in  Mehemet 
All's  family.  The  present  pacha  is  S&jid 
Pacha,  who  commenced  to  reign  in  1864. 

The  public  affairs  of  Egypt  are  conducted 
by  the  pacha,  who  has  absolute  power,  aa^ 
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Biflted  by  a  council  of  state,  composed  of 
princes  of  the  blood,  four  generals,  and 
four  grand  dignitaries.  The  ministers  are, 
President  of  the  Council,  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs,  Minister  of  Finance,  Minis- 
ter of  the  Interior,  Minister  of  War,  Minis- 
ter of  Marine,  Oommander-iu-chief  of  the 
Army,  Chief  of  the  National  Guard,  Di- 
rector, of  the  Arsenal,  President  of  Health, 
Governor  of  Alexandria,  and  Governor  of 
Cairo. 

Money. — The  currency  of  Egypt  is  pias- 
tres and  paras.  40  paras = 1  piastre  =  about 
6  cents  U.  S.  currency.  An  American  dol- 
lar is  worth  19  piastres,  and  five-franc  pieces 
19  piastres  10  paras.  The  best  money  to 
draw  or  take  to  Egypt  is  sovereigns.  The 
smallest  copper  coin  is  five-para  pieces, 
worth  about  five  eighths  of  a  cent. 

As  it  is  impossible  to  get  money  in  Up- 
per Egypt,  the  traveler  must  make  all  his 
arrangements  before  leaving  Cairo,  and  be 
particular  to  provide  himself  with  plenty  of 
piastres,  twenty,  ten,  and  fiye-para  pieces. 

ALEXANDRIA. 
The  sea-port  and  commercial  capital  of 
Egypt  contains  about  86,000  inhabitants. 
Principal  hotels  are  H,  de  V  Europe^  Pen- 
insular and  Oriental  (both  in  the  grand 
square,  and  both  kept  by  the  same  per- 
son), and  jy.  de  V  Orient,  The  prices  are 
50  piastres,  or  $2  50  per  day,  which  in- 
cludes breakfast,  dinner,  and  tea,  and  bed- 
room; a  sitting-room  is  charged  extra;  also 
25  cents  for  service  per  day,  and  the  same 
for  a  candle!  The  price  of  a  boat  for 
landing  should  not  be  over  five  piastres 
(25  cents),  and  from  five  to  ten  will  en- 
able you  to  pass  your  baggage  without  ex- 
amination at  the  custom-house.  The  bet- 
ter plan  is  to  make  a  bargain  with  the 
commissionaire  to  take  you  and  your  bag- 
gage on  shore,  see  it  through  the  custom- 
house, and  land  you  at  the  hotel;  if  he 
will  do  it  for  twenty-five  piastres,  pay  it. 
If  you  do  not  make  a  bargain,  and  escape 
alive  from  the  rapacity  of  the  boatmen, 
who  are  never  satisfied,  no  matter  how 
well  paid,  you  will  experience  a  lively 
time  in  getting  rid  of  the  most  importu- 
nate of  human  beings,  the  Alexandria  don- 
key-drivers. A  crowd  of  New  York  hack- 
men  is  a  heaven  of  repose  in  comparison. 
They  will  hem  you  in  on  every  side,  back- 
ing their  donkeys  at  you,  that  the  only 


possible  way  to  escape  is  to  mount  one  of 
them.  For  this  ride  you  should  not  pay 
over  one  piastre,  but  they  would  not  be 
satisfied  with  ten ;  a  native  would  not  pay 
half. 

As  you  approach  the  level  shores  of 
Egypt,  gradually  a  column  rises  up  out  of 
the  sea,  and  stands  upon  the  horizon,  faint- 
ly marked  against  the  liquid  sky.  Soon 
after  swacpis  of  wind-mills  emerge  from 
the  same  water}'  bed;  gradually,  on  the 
extreme  left,  rise  the  pacha's  palace  and 
lofty  harem ;  gleaming  sand-banks  fill  up 
the  interval.  The  buildings  that  come  one 
by  one  into  view  are  Alexandria,  and  the 
tall  column  that  first  attracted  the  stran- 
ger's view  is  known  as  Pompey's  Pillar. 

This  city  was  founded  by  Alexander  the 
Great  382  years  before  Christ.  It  is  ad- 
mirably situated  between  the  west  mouth 
of  the  Nile  and  Lake  Mareotis,  and  is  con- 
nected with  the  Rosetta  mouth  of  the  Nile 
by  the  Mahmoudieh  Canal,  reopened  in 
1819  by  Mehemet  Ali.  Its  length  is  48 
miles. 

The  modem  city  is  partly  built  on  the 
celebrated  island  of  Pharos  and  the  isth- 
mus that  connects  it  with  the  main  land. 
The  ancient  city  was  built  on  the  main 
land  opposite  the  preset  site. 

Alexandria  has  two  ports — that  on  the 
west,  which  is  the  best,  is  called  the  old 
harbor,  that  on  the  east  the  new. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  canal,  Alexan- 
dria has  increased  wonderfully  in  size,  and 
regained  much  of  that  commercial  import- 
ance for  which  it  was  in  ancient  times  so 
celebrated.  It  is  much  indebted  for  this 
change  to  the  establishment  of  a  steam 
communication  with  India  by  way  of 
Egypt,  as  well  as  by  the  lines  of  steamers 
connecting  it  with  Marseilles,  Trieste,  and 
the  whole  of  the  Levant.  There  are  lines 
now  running  from  Alexandria  to  Corfu  di- 
rect, also  via  Smyrna;  to  Southampton 
via  Malta;  to  Marseilles  via  Malta;  to 
Constantinople  via  Jaffa  and  Beyrout ;  to 
Constantinople  direct  (two  lines) ;  to  Mar- 
seilles via  Messina  and  the  Italian  coast ; 
to  Trieste  via  Syria  and  via  Malta.  It  is 
quite  clear  that  Ezypt,  and,  consequently, 
Alexandria,  must,  from  its  position,  become 
every  day  of  more  and  more  importance  to 
the  nations  of  the  world. 

The  population  of  Alexandria  is  very 
**  mixed,"  consisting,  besides  the  native 
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Turks  and  Arabs,  of  Armenians,  Greeks, 
Syrians,  Maltese,  Jews,  and  Europeans  of 
almost  every  nation,  in  such  numbers  that 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  strangers 
you  notice  in  the  streets  would  not  be  more 
than  a  match  for  the  natives.  The  shops, 
displaying  every  article  of  furniture,  and 
of  male  and  female  attire,  from  the  Pari- 
sian bonnet  of  the  latest  fashion  to  the 
very  humblest  article  of  dress,  mil  conspire, 
in  conjunction  with  the  style  of  the  build- 
ings, to  take  away  fh>m  this  place  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  Oriental  city. 

A  recent  English  writer  says  that  **  the 
most  that  can  be  said  for  Alexandria  is 
that  it  is  an  inferior  Continental  town ;  its 
struts  peopled  with  Englishmen,  Italians, 
and  Greeks,  whose  wives  dress  in  bonnets 
and  Paris  mantles,  and  go  out  shopping  in 
the  afternoon  in  one-horse  clarences  and 
pony  phaetons.  Mosques  there  are,  it  is 
true,  but,  being  in  the  back  streets,  they  are 
unseen  except  by  the  curious  in  such  mat- 
ters. There  are  also  bazars,  but  they  are 
far  from  picturesque,  and  decidedly  dirty. 
As  for  turbans,  I  could  not  but  observe  a 
tendency' in  people  to  wind  cloths  round 
their  heads,  but  it  was  a  hard  race  be- 
tween them  and  the  wearer  of  hats.  I  was 
pleased  to  see  a  great  many  camels,  and 
to  observe  that  ^ere  were  no  trees  but 
palms,  and  no  plants  but  orange-trees  and 
bananas.  But,  on  the  whole,  I  thought 
Alexandria  Eastern  only  in  name,  position 
on  the  map,  and  from  the  fact  of  its  pos- 
sessing Cleopatra's  Needle  and  Pompey's 
Pillar." 

There  are  few  objects  to  detain  tiie  trav- 
eler more  than  one  or  two  days  in  Alex- 
andria ;  he  will  find,  however,  great  amuse- 
ment in  the  novelty  and  drollery  of  the 
scene  around  him.  Mr.  Prime,  in  his 
**Boat  Life,"  gives  a  most  faithful  and 
graphic  description  of  it.  He  says,  **  The 
Egyptian  donkey  is  the  smallest  imagin- 
able animal  of  the  species;  the  average 
height  is  from  three  feet  and  a  half  to  four 
feet.  These  little  fellows  carry  incredible 
loads,  and  apparently  witii  ease.  In  the 
square  were  scores  of  them.  Here  an  old 
Turk,  fat  and  shaky,  his  feet  reaching  to 
within  six  inches  of  the  ground,  went  trot- 
ting across  the  square ;  there  half  a  dozen 
half  naked  boys,  each  perched  between 
two  goat-skins  of  water.  Four  or  five  En- 
glish sailors,  full  of  wonderment  at  the 
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novel  mode  of  travel,  were  plunging  along 
at  a  fast  gallop,  and  got  foul  of  the  old 
Turk.  The  boys,  one  of  whom  always  fol- 
lows his  donkey,  however  swift  the  pace, 
belaboring  him  with  a  stick,  and  ingen- 
iously poking  him  in  the  ribs  or  under  the 
saddle  strap,  commenced  beating  each  oth- 
er. Two  Lulies  and  two  gentlemen,  India 
passengers,  taking  their  first  donkey-ride, 
became  entangled  in  the  group.  Twenty 
long-legged  single-sfairted/a^/nftflf  rushed 
up,  some  with  donkeys  and  some  with  long 
rods.  A  row  of  camels  stalked  slowly  by, 
and  looked  with  quiet  eyes  at  the  increas- 
ing din ;  and  when  the  confusion  seemed 
to  be  inextricable,  a  splendid  carriage 
dashed  up  the  square,  and  fifty  yards  in 
advance  of  it  ran,  at  all  the  speed  of  a 
swift  horse,  an  elegantly-dressed  runner, 
waving  his  silver  rod,  and  shouting  to 
make  way  for  the  high  and  mighty  some- 
body ;  and  forthwith,  in  a  twinkling,  the 
mass  scattered  in  every  direction,  and  the 
square  was  free  again.  The  old  Turk 
ambled  along  his  way,  and  the  sailors  sur- 
rounded  one  of  their  number  who  had  man- 
aged to  lose  his  seat  in  the  hubbub,  and 
whose  curses  were  decidedly  home-like.** 

Pompey'a  Pillar  is  situated  south  of  the 
present  city,  a  short  distance  from  the 
walls.  Its  height,  including  the  shaft, 
capital,  and  pedestal,  is  100  feet.  The  di- 
ameter at  the  base  is  10  feet.  This  col- 
umn, which  is  in  very  elegant  style,  was 
erected  in  honor  of  Diocletian,  who  be- 
sieged Alexandria  A.D.  296,  which,  after 
eight  months*  defense,  was  obliged  to  ca- 
pitulate, when  thousands  were  massacred 
by  fire  and  sword.  The  monument  waa 
erected  by  Publius  after  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed prefect  of  Egypt. 

Cleopatra's  Needles, — ^These  two  obelisks, 
which  may  be  seen  at  the  east  part  of  the 
city,  near  the  shore,  the  one  standing,  the 
other  lying  down  and  nearly  covered  yrUh 
earth,  are  of  red  granite,  and  formerly 
stood  before  the  Temple  of  Neptune  at  He- 
liopolis ;  one  of  them  is  65  feet  high,  the 
other  70.  Their  diameter  at  the  base  m 
between  seven  and  eight  feet.  They  were 
quarried  in  the  reign  of  Thothmes  III., 
1495  B.C.,  and  are  consequently  now  8356 
years  old.  Mehemet  Ali  gave  the  Dedlen 
one  to  the  British  government,  but  they 
concluded  it  was  hardly  worth  the  money 
it  would  cost  to  remove  it.    There  is  one 
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in  Rome  and  one  on  th6  Place  de  la  Con- 
corde, Paris,  very  similar,  and  of  the  same 
stone. 

The  Catacombs. — At  a  distance  of  about 
three  miles  from  the  hotels  may  be  seen 
these  remarkable  tombs.  They  can  be 
reached  by  either  land  or  water;  if  by 
land,  which  is  preferable,  you  pass  some 
ancient  tombs  partially  sunken  in  the  sea ; 
having  been  mistaken  for  baths,  the  natives 
gave  them  the  name  oiBagni  di  Cleopatra, 
It  will  be  necessary  to  take  a  guide  with 
you  unless  you  have  a  dragoman  by  the 
day. 

The  Pasha's  Palace  is  well  worth  a  visit. 
It  is  very  finely  situated  facing  the  sea: 
the  garden  is  beautiful,  immediately  op- 
posite is  the  Harem,  which  can  not  be  vis- 
ited. 

You  will  not  require  your  passport  again 
in  Eg3^t.  You  may  either  leave  it  at  the 
consults,  to  whose  office  it  will  be  sent  from 
the  steamer,  until  your  return  to  Alexan- 
dria, or  take  it  with  you  to  Cairo.  By  all 
means  call  on  our  consul,  who  will  only 
be  too  happy  in  rendering  you  any  service 
in  his  power. 

Before .  leaving  Alexandria  it  would  be 
well  to  examine  and  see  if  you  have  every 
thing  requisite  for  your  trip  up  the  Nile 
that  you  can  not  get  reasonably  or  at  all  at 
Cairo.  As  the  shores  are  lined  with  every 
variety  of  game,  of  course  a  fowling-piece 
is  absolutely  indispensable.  A  good  pistol 
is  also  necessary.  Ammunition  is  very 
expensive  in  Egypt ;  bring  a  good  supply 
from  London,  Paris,  or  Malta.  It  can  be 
purchased  at  the  latter  place  as  cheaply  as 
in  London.  A  telescope  and  opera-glass — 
buy  both  in  Paris ;  the  telescope  is  not  abso- 
lutely necessary.  Wines  of  all  descriptions 
can  now  be  found  at  Alexandria,  although 
something  might  be  saved  if  coming  direct 
from  Marseilles ;  and  Marsala,  which  is  con- 
sidered by  some  a  good  wine  on  the  Nile, 
can  be  purchased  at  a  low  price  at  Malta, 
Nearly  every  thing  requisite  fot  the  travel- 
er may  now  be  obtained  in  Cairo,  although 
At  a  slij^ht  advance.  The  Latakia  tobacco, 
which  is  the  bed  that  grows,  had  better  be 
purchased  in  Alexandria,  if  you  smoke. 

Do  not  make  any  engagement  with  a 
dragoman  until  you  arrive  at  Cairo ;  you 
will  find  them  better  there.  The  regular 
price  of  a  dragoman  per  day  in  Alexandria 
iB  five  francs  or  sixteen  piastres.    Ach- 


met,  who  may  be  found  at  the  Peninsular 
and  Oriental  Hotel,  or  on  board  the  steam- 
er after  its  arrival,  is  very  intelligent  and 
trustworthy.  The  author  employed  him 
during  his  stay  in  Alexandria,  and  liked 
him  much. 

There  ia  but  one  theatre  in  Alexandria, 
and  that  very  indifferent. 

As  one  has  plenty  of  time  for  reading 
on  the  Nile,  and  as  it  is  beyond  the  limits 
of  thb  volume  to  enter  into  detail  of  Egypt 
4ind  her  monuments,  we  here  give  a  list  of 
some  of  the  best  works  extant  on  this  sub- 
ject. Wilkinson's  "  Survey  of  Thebes" 
and  "Map  of  Egypt;"  Prime's  "Boat 
Life;'*  Wilkinson's  "Ancient Egj^ptians," 
and  Lane's  "Modern  Egyptians;"  Burck- 
hardt's,  and  Pococke's,  and  Hamilton's 
"Egypt;"  and  "Murray's  Hand-book" 
of  the  same. 

From  Alexandria  to  Cairo^  distance  130 
miles.  Fare,  first  class,  $7  90=157  p.  ; 
second  class,  $5  10 ;  time,  7  hours.  Trains 
daily. 

CAIRO. 

Cairo — fh)m  whence  all  boats  bow  start 
to  make  the  ascent  of  the  Nile,  nothing  be- 
low that  deserving  particular  notice— con- 
tains a  population  of  40C  ,000  souls.  Hotels 
are  Shepherd's,  WUliams'  India  Family  Ho- 
tel, and  //.  de  V  Orient.  We  should  cer- 
tainly recommend  Shepherd's;  everybody 
stops  there.  Its  situation  is  delightful  (op- 
posite the  magnificent  space  or  square  of 
Esbekiyeh),  and  the  excitement  going  on 
before  the  door  from  morning  till  night,  to 
those  who  are  fond  of  fun  and  amusement, 
is  immense. 

Take  a  survey  of  the  scene:  dragomans 
—  bUck,  yellow,  and  white — splendidly 
dressed  in  flowing  trowsers,  silk  and  satin 
vests,  embroidered  jackets,  and  immense 
turbans,  quarreling  with  the  donkey-own- 
ers, who  are  quarreling  and  finding  fault 
with  the  donkey-drivers,  who  are  doing 
the  same  with  the  donkeys.  The  traveler 
threatens  to  belabor  the  dragoman,  the 
dragoman  does  belabor  the  owner,  the  own- 
er belabors  the  boy,  and  the  boy  the  don- 
key, and  none  of  them  seem  to  care  much 
for  it.  Add  to  this  half  a  dozen  mounte- 
banks ;  a  dozen  dealers  in  relics,  turbans, 
and  handkerchiefs ;  fifty  dogs,  one  of  whom 
is  playing  circus  with  a  monkey  on  his 
back ;  a  snake-charmer,  with  a  bagful  of 
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immense  snakes,  all  standing  erect  (if  a 
snake  can  stand),  with  fangs  protruding, 
ready  to  make  a  plunge  at  their  conquer- 
or, who  oflfers  to  swallow  any  one  of  them 
for  a  shilling,  and  you  have  a  faint  idea 
of  what  is  daily  going  on  in  front  of  Shep- 
herd's hotel.  Prices  are  less  than  at  Alex- 
andria, $2  50  per  day ;  service  and  can- 
dles, no  charge. 

Cairo  is  called  Afttsr  by  the  natives  :  it 
is  properly  EUKahireh,  **The  Victorious," 
having  been  founded  by  the  Arab  con- 
querors of  Egypt,  which  event  took  place 
in  the  year  970  A.D.  It  is  situated  near 
the  right  or  east  bank  of  the  Nile,  about 
20  miles  above  the  apex  of  its  delta.  It  is 
second  only  to  Constantinople  in  size  in 
the  Mohammedan  world,  and  is  the  prin- 
cipal residence  of  the  pacha  and  the  seat 
of  his  government. 

We  would  advise  the  traveler  to  make 
his  first  visit  to  the  Citadd^  from  whence 
he  will  get  an  idea  of  the  bearings  of  the 
different  objects  of  curiosity,  and  be  able 
to  move  round  the  city  without  the  assist- 
ance of  a  dragoman,  to  whom,  at  present, 
he  must' be  indebted  for  his  latitude  and 
longitude.  On  your  way  to  and  from  the 
citadel  you  will  \dsit  the  mosque  of  Tay- 
loon,  the  oldest  in  the  cit}'^,  the  mosque 
of  Sultan  Hassan,  the  splendid  mosque  of 
Mehemet  Ali,  the  pacha's  palace,  and  bazar 
ofGhor6eh. 

From  the  citadel  is  displayed  a  magnifi- 
cent panorama.  To  the  east  are  seen  the 
obelisk  of  Heliopolis  and  the  tombs  of  the 
Mamelukes ;  to  the  south  the  lofty  quar- 
ries of  Mount  Mokattem,  with  ruined  cas- 
tles, mouldering  domes,  and  the  remains 
of  other  edifices ;  southwest  and  west  are 
the  grand  aqueduct,  mosques,  and  mina- 
rets, the  Nile,  the  ruins  of  old  Cairo,  and  the 
island  and  groves  of  Rhoda;  beyond  the 
river,  on  the  southwest,  the  town  Ghizeh, 
amid  groves  of  sycamore,  fig,  and  palm 
trees ;  still  more  remote,  the  pyramids  of 
Ghizeh  and  Sakara,  and  beyond  these  the 
great  Libyan  desert.  In  the  northern  di- 
rection may  be  seen  the  green  plains  of 
the  delta,  sprinkled  with  white  edifices ; 
and  to  the  north  and  northeast  of  the  spec- 
tator is  the  city  of  Cairo,  with  her  four 
hundred  mosques,  whose  sunlit  domes  are 
glistening  in  the  sun.  It  is  a  never-to-be- 
forgotten  sight.  And  at  your  feet  the 
spot  made  memorable  by  Emin  Bey,  who 


escaped  during  the  well-known  massacre 
of  the  Mamelukes  by  leaping  his  horse 
a  frightful  distance  from  the  top  of  the 
wall. 

The  circumstances  of  the  massacre  were 
these :  Early  in  the  spring  of  1811,  Mehe- 
met Ali,  who  by  his  genius  and  daring  had 
caused  himself  to  be  appointed  Pacha  of 
Egypt,  was  obliged  to  be  at  Suez,  to  su- 
perintend the  preparations  for  his  Arabian 
expedition  to  displace  the  Wahdbees,  who 
had  driven  the  Turks  from  the  Holy  Land 
of  Arabia,  Mecca,  and  Medina.  While 
there,  he  received  information  that  the 
Mameluke  chiefs,  jealous  of  his  power,  in- 
tended to  waylay  him  on  his  return  from 
Suez.  Instead  of  remaining  until  the  next 
day,  as  was  expected,  he  started  that  night 
on  a  dromedary,  and  in  ten  hours,  before 
the  break  of  day,  with  four  out  of  his  eight- 
een attendants,  he  entered  Cairo,  the  dis- 
tance being  80  miles!  This,  with  other 
plots  and  intrigues  of  the  Mamelukes  which 
he  had  discovered,  determined  him  to  ex- 
terminate all  who  could  be  found.  The 
day  fixed  for  the  ceremony  qf  investing  his 
son,  Toosoom  Pasha,  with  command  of  the 
army  was  the  1st  of  March,  1811.  All  the 
principal  chiefs  were  invited  to  be  present. 
When  the  ceremony  was  over  they  mounted 
their  horses,  but,  on  reaching  the  gates,  they 
found  them  closed.  A  suspicion  of  treach- 
ery immediately  flashed  across  their  minds, 
which  was  confirmed  by  a  shower  of  balls 
from  behind  the  ramparts.  With  the  sin- 
gle exception  of  Emin  Bey,  who  took  the 
fearful  leap  alluded  to  above,  ever}'  soul 
perished.  A  proclamation  was  then  issued 
to  exterminate  every  Mameluke  found  in 
the  city.  Ibrahim  Bey,  with  450  of  hfe 
followers,  perished  in  the  citadel,  and  neat- 
ly 800  in  the  city. 

Cairo  is  surrounded  by  walls,  and  sitit- 
ated  in  the  midst  of  gardens  and  groves  of 
mimosas  and  palm-trees.  The  interior  o^ 
the  town  presents  a  bustling  and  animated 
scene  of  traffic,  in  which  Oriental  manners 
and  appearances  are  more  correctly  pre- 
served, and  more  vividly  presented  to  thfe 
eyes  of  the  stranger,  than  in  any  other  great 
city  of  the  East  in  the  present  day,  witli 
the  sole  exception  of  Damascus.  The  civ- 
ilizing influences  of  the  West  have  not 
wholly  destroyed  the  charm  of  Oriental 
costumes  and  manners,  and  the  bazars  stiH 
retain  that  poetry  and  romance  which  looks 
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you  in  the  face  from  out  every  page  of  the 
Arabian  Nights. 

The  houses  are  solidly  constructed  and 
lofty,  being  mostly  two  stories  high.  The 
roofs,  which  are  flat,  serve  for  domestic 
purposes,  and  are  the  resort  of  the  family 
in  the  cool  of  the  evening.  Most  consid- 
erable houses  inclose  an  open,  unpaved 
court,  into  which  the  doors  and  windows 
of  the  principal  apartments  open.  The 
front  doors  of  the  larger  houses  are  hand- 
somely carved,  painted,  decorated  with 
Arabic  inscriptions,  and  furnished  with 
iron  knockers  and  wooden  locks.  The 
court-yard  and  ground  commonly  contain 
wells  and  fountains,  and  sometimes  a  hall, 
handsomely  fitted  up,  where  the  master  of 
the  house  receives  visitors.  The  upper 
apartments  are  those  of  the  women  and 
children.  The  mode  of  building  houses  in 
Cairo  is  such  that,  with  the  narrowness  of 
the  street,  they  nearly  meet  at  the  top, 
each  story  projecting  beyond  that  imme- 
diately below  it.  This  is,  however,  com- 
mon in  many  towns  in  hot  climates,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  greater  coolness ; 
and  in  nearly  all  business  streets  the  small 
portion  of  blue  sky  is  shut  out  by  mats, 
awnings,  or  boards.  Under  these  cano- 
pies the  people  gather  to  smoke  and  gos- 
sip, ever  and  anon  pushed  one  side  by  a 
train  of  solemn  camels,  who,  with  nose 
erect,  thread  their  noiseless  way;  here  the 
shopkeeper  reclines  listlessly  in  his  eight 
by  ten  stall,  some  lying  half  asleep,  while 
others  are  stretched  in  profound  repose,  all 
yielding  to  the  influence  of  a  climate  as 
delightful  as  it  is  salutary. 

The  city  is  divided  into  different  quar- 
ters, separated  from  each  other  by  gates, 
which  are  closed  at  night.  There  is  the 
Copt  quarter,  the  Jews'  quarter,  and  the 
Frank's  quarter.  By  this  latter  name  cUl 
Europeans  are  known  in  Cairo.  There  is 
a  gate-keeper  to  each  gate,  who  is  obliged 
to  open  to  every  proper  person  carrying  a 
lamp.  There  being  no  public  lamps  in 
the  city,  every  person  out  after  dark  is 
obliged  by  law  to  carry  one. 

The  number  of  dogs  in  Cairo  is  fully 
equal  to  those  in  Constantinople,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  size  of  the  city,  and  their 
habits  are  very  similar.  They  are  more 
divided  into  republics  than  in  Constantino- 
ple, and  woe  betide  the  "foreign"  dog  who 
crosses  the  frontier  line.     He  is  imm^ 


diately  attacked  by  the  entire  tribe,  and 
if  he  succeeds  in  getting  into  his  own  ter- 
ritory again,  he  immediately  turns  on  his 
pursuers,  with  the  confidence  that,  being 
on  his  "native  heath,'*  he  is  safe  from 
harm,  and  ready  to  assume  the  offensive. 

The  principal  buildings  of  Cairo  nearly 
all  date  from  the  reign  of  the  Arabs  and 
the  ancient  sultans  of  Egypt.  We  must 
except,  however,  the  Mosque  of  Mehemet 
AH,  recently  finished.  It  is  situated  in 
the  citadel,  and  is  full}^  equal  to  any  thing 
of  the  kind  in  Constantinople.  The  ceil- 
ing is  divided  into  one  large  dome  in  the 
centre,  surrounded  by  four  half  domes  of 
the  same  size,  at  the  four  corners  of  which 
are  four  smaller  domes.  On  the  side  to- 
ward Mecca  is  another  half  dome  the  size 
of  the  first.  The  columns,  which  are  very 
beautiful,  have  ornamental  capitals  sup- 
porting round  arches.  Nearly  the  whole  , 
of  the  interior  is  of  Oriental  alabaster, 
and  the  general  effect  is  superb.  The  cit- 
adel is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the 
Acropolis  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  Baby- 
lon, which  occupied  the  site  of  the  still 
more  ancient  city  of  Latopolis,  which  dates 
about  the  same  as  Memphis.  In  1824  it 
was  destroyed  by  the  explosion  of  the  pow- 
der magazine,  when  nearly  4000  people 
perished.  In  addition  to  the  mosque  of 
Mehemet  Ali,  it  contains  the  pacha's  pal- 
ace, with  a  very  fine  garden,  his  harem, 
the  mint,  the  council-chamber,  and  arse- 
nal. The  latter  contains  a  cannon  found- 
ery,  and  manufactures  of  small  arms  and 
military  equipments. 

Mosque  of  Tayloon.— This  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  mosques  of  Cairo  for  sev- 
eral reasons.  First,  it  is  supposed,  at  least 
that  is  the  tradition,  that  the  bill  Kalat-el- 
Kebsh,  on  which  it  was  built,  was  the 
same  on  which  rested  Noah's  ark,  also 
the  spot  where  the  ram  was  sacrificed  by 
Abraham.  It  is  the  oldest  mosque  in 
Egjrpt,  having  been  built  ninety  j-ears  be- 
fore Cairo  was  founded.  Its  founder  was 
Ahmed  ebn  e'  Tayloon,  who  was  governor 
of  Egypt  in  868  A.D.,  and  usurped  the 
sovereignty  in  the  same  year.  It  is  the 
oldest  building  now  extant  built  with  point- 
ed arches.  Its  founder  had  a  circular  stair- 
case built  on  the  outside  winding  round 
the  minaret,  that  he  might  be  able  to  ride 
to  the  top  on  horseback. 

In  an  inclosure  in  the  court  of  the  mosque 
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stands  a  tree  to  point  oat  the  place  where 
Noah's  ark  rested ! 

The  Mosque  of  Sultan  Hassan  is  consid- 
ered  the  finest  in  Cairo.  The  king  had 
the  hand  of  the  architect  cut  off,  that  he 
might  never  be  able  to  construct  another 
like  it.  Its  magnificently  ornamented 
porch,  its  beautiful  and  graceful  minaret 
and  extensive  court,  strikes  everyone  with 
admiration.  In  the  back  part  of  the  build- 
ing is  the  tomb  of  the  founder,  on  which 
rests  a  copy  of  the  Koran.  Above  the 
tomb  are  suspended  three  lamps. 

The  Mosque  of  Sultan  Kaiaoon^  which 
is  attached  to  the  Morostan,  or  Mad-house, 
is  well  worth  a  visit.  The  tombs  of  him- 
self and  son  are  also  here.  In  the  neigh- 
borhood are  numerous  other  fine  mosques 
and  tombs  of  caliphs  of  the  same  dynasty. 
Here  also  is  that  of  Sultan  Berkook,  and 
,  his  wife  and  daughter.  Here  may  be  seen 
a  fine  illuminated  copy  of  the  Koran  writ*- 
ten  by  the  latter,  the  Princess  Fatima. 

The  Mosques  of  El-Azhar,  El-Ghoree, 
and  Hassan  A  in  are  all  well  worth  a  visit. 

One  of  the  greatest  curiosities  to  be 
seen  when  on  your  visit  to  the  citadel  is 
Beer  Yusef  or  "Joseph's  Well."  It  is 
supposed  to  have  been  hewn  in  the  rock 
by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  was  discov- 
ered by  the  Sultan  Saladin  when  erecting 
the  citadel.  It  is  15  feet  in  diameter  and 
270  in  depth,  which  brings  its  bottom  on 
a  level  with  the  Nile,  flrom  which  its  water 
is  most  probably  derived.  A  winding 
staircase  leads  to  the  bottom,  where  are 
stationed  two  mules,  which  turn  a  wheel 
at  the  top ;  around  the  wheel  a  rope  is  con- 
tinually revolving,  to  which  are  fastened 
small  earthen  jugs  about  four  feet  apart. 
They  descend  bottom  up,  go  through  the 
water  at  the  bottom,  come  up  full,  and 
discharge  at  the  top.  This  is  kept  con- 
tinually going.  The  mules  are  changed 
every  four  hours.  At  tho  base  of  the  cit- 
adel is  the  inclosure  where  the  sheik  on 
horseback  rides  over  the  prostrate  forms 
of  the  pilgrims  after  their  return  from 
Mecca,  the  wounded  victims  believing  the 
more  they  suffer  the  more  blessed  they 
are. 

There  are  a  nmnber  of  palaces  in  Cairo 
well  worth  a  visit ;  the  principal  are  those 
of  Mehemet  Ali  and  Ibrahim  Pasha,  Nuz- 
leh  H&nem,  daughter  of  Mehemet  Ali,  and 
Abbas  Pasha. 
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There  are  a  large  number  of  baths  at 
Cairo,  though  few  of  them  are  very  mag^ 
nificent;  they  number  about  70  in  all. 
Although  there  are  over  1000  cafes  in  Cair 
ro,  few  of  them  are  worth  visiting. 

Two  of  the  principal  festivals  of  Cairo 
are  the  Departure  of  the  pilgrims  to  Mec- 
ca, and  their  Return.  These  occur  anno* 
ally.  The  number  often  amounts  to  7000 
by  the  time  they  arrive  in  the  territory  of 
Mecca,  although  in  former  years  20,000 
was  not  an  unusual  number. 

Every  true  believer  in  the  Prophet  feels 
in  duty  bound,  if  possible,  to  make  a  piU 
grimage  to  Mecca  once  during  his  life- 
time. The  principal  objects  of  attraction 
in  this  procession  are  the  Mahmel  and  Kis^ 
wek.  The  origin  of  the  former  was  this : 
The  queen  of  Sultan  Saleh  Mohammed, 
wishing  to  make  the  pilgrimage,  and  wish- 
ing to  have  the  custom  continued  during 
her  dynasty,  sent  yearly  a  splendid  cano- 
py, which  was  borne  by  a  camel  magnifi- 
cently caparisoned.  The  custom  has  been 
continued ;  and,  although  the  camel  has  no 
rider,  he  is  the  chief  attraction  in  the  pro- 
cession. 

The  city  of  Cairo  supplies,  once  a  year^ 
the  Kisweh,  or  lining  for  the  Kaaba  of 
Mecca.  It  is  manuafctured  of  rich  silk, 
and  splendidly  embroidered  with  gold. 
This  is  one  of  the  leading  features  of  the 
procession — ^the  new  one  going  to  Mecca, 
and  the  old  one  coming  from  Mecca. 

We  then  have  the  ceremony  of  opening 
the  grand  canal  at  old  Cairo.  This  takes 
place  about  the  middle  of  August,  previous 
to  the  inundation,  when  the  water  has  risen 
sufficiently  high  to  fill  the  canal  and  its 
tributaries  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation* 
This  ceremony  is  performed  with  great 
pomp  by  the  governor  of  Cairo.  The  day 
and  night  are  devoted  to  great  rejoicingSi 
feastings,  and  illuminations. 

The  fetes  of  Ramadan,  the  birthday  of 
the  Prophet  Mohammed,  his  granddaugh<> 
ter  Saydeh,  Zayneb,  and  the  "two  Has- 
sans," are  all  celebrated  with  universal  re^ 
joicings. 

The  extensive  tombs  of  the  Mamelukes, 
lying  to  the  east  of  the  city,  are  very  inte^• 
esting ;  but,  like  the  Pyramids  and  Colise* 
um  at  Rome,  their  material  has  been  car- 
ried awaj'  to  serve  in  the  construction  of 
other  buildings.  To  visit  them,  you  go 
through  the  principal  gate  of  the  city,  Bab 
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«'  Niiisr,  or  "Gate  of  Victory,"  which  is 
well  worthy  of  observation. 

South  of  the  city  are  many  very  curious 
and  interesting  tombs,  among  which  are. 
those  of  Mehemet  Ali  and  his  sons,  with 
other  members  of  his  family. 

One  of  the  excursions  taken  by  all  trav- 
elers who  visit  Cairo,  and  which  is  laid 
down  in  all  guide-books,  is  that  to  the  site 
of  the  ancient  city  of  Hdiopolis,  At  the 
risk  of  being  condemned  by  other  writers 
for  not  possessing  sufficient  imagination  to 
make  this  excursion  interesting,  the  au- 
thor, as  well  as  his  companion,  thought 
themselves '^«}^^  in  making  it.  If  a  five 
hours'  ride,  which  monopolizes  the  whole 
day,  half  the  distance  through  deep  warm 
sand,  with  a  burning  sun  beaming  down 
upon  your  head,  you  wish  to  travel  to  see 
a  column  such  as  you  see  at  Alexandria, 
Constantinople,  Paris,  or  Rome,  why,  well 
and  good,  go  I  It  may  be  said, ''  But  the 
ancient  city  of  Heliopolis  stood  here. "  We 
think  it  was  Shelley  who  said  there  is  not 
a  spot  of  land  upon  the  habitable  globe  on 
which  a  city  has  not  stood ;  and,  with  the 
exception  of  this  single  obelisk,  there  is 
not  a  stone  a  foot  square  indicating  the 
ruin  of  any  thing  here.  To  be  sure,  you 
pass  the  sycamore-tree  under  which  it  is 
said  Joseph  and  the  Virgin  and  Child  rest- 
ed when  they  fled  into  Egypt,  and  where 
they  turned  the  salt  and  muddy  water  of 
a  fountain  near  by  into  a  sweet  and  limpid 
source.  It  was  here  also  that  the  French, 
under  Kleber,  defeated  the  Turks,  March 
19,  1800.  The  sycamore-tree  is  covered 
with  names  which  nobody  reads.  The 
obelisk  at  Heliopolis  is  about  70  feet  high 
above  the  pedestal,  6  feet  2  inches  in  di- 
ameter. Heliopolis,  though  very  cele- 
brated, was  a  town  of  small  size,  not  cov- 
ering over  15  acres,  according  to  the  cir- 
cuit of  its  walls. 

Since  the  erection  of  this  obelisk  by 
Osirtasen,  8600  years  ago,  the  inundations 
of  the  Nile  have  raised  the  surface  of  the 
£oil  25  feet  above  the  obelisk's  base,  and, 
in  addition,  it  is  of  course  supposed  it  was 
erected  on  a  mound  of  considerable  emi- 
nence, as  was  and  is  still  the  custom  in 
Egypt. 

The  excursion  to  the  palace  and  gardens 
of  Shoobra  is  very  interesting.  They  are 
situated  about  four  miles  from  the  city. 
Th«  road  leading  to  them  is  about  120  feet 


wide,  shaded  all  the  way  with  beautiful 
acacia-trees,  planted  by  Mehemet  Ali  about 
fifty  years  ago. 

In  the  centre  of  a  magnificent  garden, 
redolent  with  the  perfume  of  roses,  gerani- 
ums, and  orange-blossoms,  stands  a  fount- 
ain inclosed  by  a  covered  corridor ;  the  in- 
closure  is  about  800  feet  square,  filled  with 
water.  The  balustrades  surrounding  the 
fountain  are  of  beautiful  Carrara  marble, 
and  the  water  issues  out  of  the  mouths  of 
some  forty  alligators.  The  corridor,  or  pi- 
azza running  round  the  water,  is  beauti- 
fully paved  with  marble.  At  each  comer 
of  the  square  is  a  room  fitted  up  with  di- 
vans ;  one  is  the  billiard-room,  where  there 
is  an  excellent  full-length  portrait  of  Me- 
hemet Ali ;  the  next  the  reception-room ; 
next,  dining  apartment :  this  latter  is  most 
magnificent;  and  in  the  last  comer  the 
offices  of  the  guard.  This  is  the  play- 
ground of  the  members  of  the  pacha's  ha- 
rem. In  the  corridor  we  found  numerous 
ingenious  wagons,  worked  by  the  feet  and 
guided  by  the  hand,  capable  of  being  pro- 
pelled around  the  piazza  with  great  rapid- 
ity. In  the  water  are  small  boats,  where 
some  of  the  members  of  the  harem  row 
races  with  the  wagoners  on  the  piazza, 
while  the  pacha  reclines,  surrounded  by 
his  finvorite  wives,  in  the  centre  of  the 
fountain,  separated  from  the  others  by  a 
wall  of  rising  and  falling  water  issued  from 
the  mouths  of  the  marble  alligators,  while 
the  black  slaves  hurry  here  and  there  at- 
tending to  the  orders  of  their  mistresses. 

Close  to  this  building,  in  the  same  gar- 
den, is  another  splendid  kiosk,  which  is 
now  occupied  by  the  pacha's  brothers.  It 
is  built  on  an  elevation,  and  commands  a 
lovely  view  of  the  garden,  Nile,  and  sur- 
rounding scenery.  The  principal  apart- 
ment contains  a  lovely  fountain  in  the  cen- 
tre ;  the  walls,  floor,  and  all  the  surround- 
ings are  of  Oriental  alabaster,  in  the  only 
bedroom  in  the  building,  which  is  small, 
we  found  several  musical  instraments,  gui- 
tar, flute,  etc.,  with  a  small  but  well-se- 
lected library  of  our  best  authors,  in  En- 
glish, French,  and  Italian.  Flowers  sur- 
rounded the  library  in  every  direction, 
making  the  balmy  atmosphere  fragrant 
with  their  perfume.  The  sparkling  fount- 
ains, marble  floors,  arabesque  ceilings,  and 
Aragrant  gardens  make  this  place  indeed 
an  earthly  paradise,  creating  a  longing  de- 
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sire  in  the  beholder  to  rerel  forever  amid 
its  beauties.  Contiguous  to  this  garden  an 
immense  palace  is  in  process  of  erection ; 
it  is  intended  for  a  harem.  The  oranges 
here  are  the  most  delicious  of  their  species. 

A  very  fine  excursion  may  be  made  to 
the  top  of  the  mountains  of  Mokattem^  to 
see  the  petrified  forest  or  wood;  the  dis- 
tance is  about  six  miles. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  excursions 
in  the  vicinity  of  Cairo  is  that  to  o^  Cairo 
and  the  island  of  Rhoda — delightful  not 
only  from  the  many  interesting  places  you 
see,  but  for  the  enchanting  ride  and  the  cu- 
rious people  you  meet. 

Old  Cairo  was  founded  A.D.  638  by  the 
conqueror  of  the  Romans,  Amer  ebn  el  As, 
where  he  also  built  a  mosque  that  still 
bears  his  name.  The  Roman  fortress  or 
station  was  close  by,  and  was  built  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  Babylon. 
This  fortress  was  of  great  strength,  and 
withstood  the  attacks  of  the  Arabs  for 
seven  months.  The  mosque  of  Omar  is 
very  large,  and  in  a  very  dilapidated  con- 
dition ;  near  the  door  are  two  columns, 
about  ten  inches  apart:  these  were  former- 
ly the  test  of  a  true  believer  in  the  Prophet. 
Any  person  not  being  able  to  pass  between 
them  was  set  down  as  an  infidel ;  they  now 
say  it  is  a  specific  cure  for  the  rheumatism 
to  pass  through.  There  is  a  Greek  con- 
vent here,  built  over  the  house  occupied  by 
Joseph,  the  Virgin,  and  the  infant  Christ. 
The  Virgin's  chair,  and  numerous  relics 
in  the  way  of  domestic  utensils,  are  shown. 
In  a  side  room  they  exhibit  a  font  in  which 
they  say  the  Savior  was  baptized  !  Our 
donkey-boy,  in  describing  it,  said,  "  When 
Christ  little  boy  he  Mussulman ;  fill  him 
water,  dip  little  boy  in,  he  come  out  Chris- 
tian :  water  no  do  little  boy  good."  Old 
Cairo  on  the  river  is  a  pbtce  of  great  bus- 
tle and  activity. 

From  Gftiro  you  cross  to  the  island  of 
Roda  or  Rhoda;  it  is  about  two  miles  in 
length,  contains  some  beautiful  gardens, 
which  are  a  favorite  resort  of  the  Cairenes. 
It  also  contains  a  powder  magazine  and^he 
l^ilometer,  which  latter  adjoins  the  palace 
and  harem  of  Hassan  Pacha.  The  Nilome- 
ter  is  a  graduated  pillar,  about  40  feet  in 
height,  placed  in  a  well  15  feet  .wide,  the 
entrance  to  which  is  covered  by  an  ele- 
gant wooden  dome,  which  was  erected 
some  ten  years  since,  the  former  stone  one 
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having  been  thrown  down  by  accident. 
The  lov/est  height  the  water  ever  rises 
here  is  32  feet ;  40  is  perfect,  but  42  would 
do  immense  injury  to  the  country.  The 
upper  end  of  Rhoda  is  a  lovely  spot,  and 
has  always  been  occupied  as  one  of  the 
residences  of  the  rulers  of  Egypt.  On 
this  spot,  according  to  tradition,  Thermu- 
this,  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  found  the  in- 
fant Moses  in  the  bulrushes. 

A  short  distance  down  the  river  you 
come  to  the  village  of  the  Dervishes,  whose 
most  remarkable  style  of  worship  is  weU 
worth  a  visit  to  behold. 

We  reserve  the  most  interesting  excur- 
sion, that  to  the  Pyramids,  to  the  last,  for 
this  reason :  after  you  have  made  the  ascent 
to  the  top,  rode  there  and  back  again,  you 
will  neither  want  to  walk  nor  ride  for  sev- 
eral days  to  come ! 

We  would  recommend  travelers  to  make 
an  excursion  from  Cairo  to  the  Pyramids, 
instead  of  from  their  boat  in  going  up  the 
Nile,  for  various  reasons.  The  distance  as 
the  crow  flies  from  old  Cairo  b  about  six 
miles,  but  in  the  months  of  November  and 
December,  at  the  time  visits  are  generally 
made,  it  is  necessary  to  follow  the  detour  of  * 
the  dike,  which  makes  the  whole  distance 
going  and  coming  nearly  28  miles  from 
Cairo ;  add  to  that  the  ascent  and  descent 
of  Cheops,  the  visit  to  the  interior,  the 
walk  from  the  boat  up  the  hill,  walking 
through  the  sand  to  the  Sphinx,  and  you 
have  a  hard  day^s  work  before  you,  divided 
thus :  11  miles  donkey  riding — ^ladies  had 
better  take  a  carriage  to  old  Cairo;  that 
will  give  them  but  8  miles  donkey  riding 
— ^2  miles  boating,  and  1  mile  walking. 
After  leaving  Ghizeh  you  would  imagine 
the  Pyramids  were  not  over  a  mile  distant ; 
such  is  the  clearness  of  the  noon-day  air  of 
Eg}'pt,  and  so  immensely  do  their  figure 
stand  out  in  the  distant  view. 

Lady  travelers  of  much  bashfulness  will 
find  considerably  to  condemn  in  the  boat- 
men and  guides  with  whom  they  may  this 
day  be  brought  in  contact.  One  garment 
alone  has  civilization  devoted  to  their  use, 
and  that  often  the  most  ragged  apology  for 
one ;  in  fact,  during  the  author's  visit,  and 
that  in  the  company  of  ladies,  he  noticed 
these  full-grown  men  without  the  apology 
at  all. 

The  P}Tamids  seem  equally  large  at  ft 
distance  of  six  miles  as  at  one.   Arrived  i^ 
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the  base  of  the  great  Pyramid  of  Cheops, 
and  seeing  the  enormous  size  of  the  masses 
of  stone  of  which  it  is  composed,  the  sense 
of  awe  produced  by  these  edifices  is  still 
farther  increased. 

In  addition  to  the  three  grtoA  Pyramids 
here,  there  are  three  small  ones  standing 
beside  Cheops,  and  three  small  ones  beside 
the  third.  The  second  and  third  are  sur- 
rounded by  traces  of  square  inclosures, 
and  are  ap|)roached  through  enormous 
masses  of  ruins,  as  if  of  some  great  temple, 
while  the  first  is  inclosed  on  three  sides 
by  long  rows  of  massive  tombs. 

By  an  examination  of  the  smooth  casing 
of  the  top  of  the  second  Pyramid,  and  the 
magnificent  granite  blocks  which  form  the 
lower  stages  of  the  third,  we  can  imagine 
what  they  must  all  have  been  from  top  to 
bottom.  The  highly-polished  granite  blocks 
which  we  see  in  the  interior  of  the  great 
P^nramid,  was  no  doubt  the  same  material 
which  composed  its  casing,  and  that  the 
whole  was  covered  with  sculptures.  In 
the  distance  we  see  the  groups  of  Abou- 
Sir,  Sakkara,  and  Dashur.  In  short,  the 
whole  country  seems  a  vast  cemetery,  which 
extends  all  idong  the  western  ridge  for  20 
miles  behind  Memphis. 

Cheops,  or  the  Grtal  Pyramid,  is  480  feet 
high,  rising  from  a  base  which  measures 
764  feet  each  way,  and  which  covers  eleven 
acres  of  ground;  It  is  estimated  that 
Cheops  had  employed  100,000  men  for  ten 
years  to  make  the  causeway  from  the  Nile 
to  the  Pyramid,  for  the  purpose  of  convey- 
ing the  stone,  and  360,000  men  twenty  years 
to  build  the  monument ! 

The  sheik  at  the  Pyramids  furnishes 
two  Arab  guides  to  help  to  make  the  as- 
cent :  exercise  youself  as  little  as  possible ; 
make  them  do  all  the  work ;  each  guide  will 
take  you  by  a  hand ;  when  half  way  up, 
there  is  a  hollow  in  the  comer  of  the  pyr- 
amid where  you  may  rest,  and  where  your 
guides  will  indirectly  indicate  your  life  is  in 
their  hands,  and  directly  demand  back' 
sheesh.  Tou  having  to  pay  the  sheik  one 
dollar  for  their  services,  will  you  refuse  as 
directed  ?  but,  nine  chances  out  of  ten,  you 
give  them  something,  as  you  know  a  little 
9lip,  and  where  would  you  be  ?  Well,  you 
give  them  some  backsheesh ;  when  you  get 
to  the  top  they  will  shout  and  jump,  and 
clap  yon  on  the  back,  feel  your  legs,  and 
'^goodmassar/'  *^  strong  massar,"  ^^gimi 


backsheesh.  *  *  Then  you  *  *  take  something, ' ' 
feel  good,  look  down  at  the  glorious  land- 
scape spread  before  you,  and— ^'  em  bade- 
sheesh,  and  the  chances  are,  while  you  are 
in  the  queen's  or  king's  chamber,  or  down 
the  well,  they  get  something  more  from 
you.  If  you  tell  them,  when  j'ou  get 
through  with  them  you  will  give  them 
something,  they  will  tell  you  ^'  the  sheik 
will  take  it  away  if  he  sees.'* 

Thatwas  the  author's  experience;  trav- 
elers can  do  as  they  choose.  There  are 
only  two  chambers  in  this  p}n*amid  worth 
visiting — the  king's  and  queen's;  in  the 
former  there  is  a  red  granite  sarcophagus ; 
but  relic-hunters  have  proved  too  much  for 
it ;  it  is  fast  disappearing  under  their  Van- 
dal touizh.  'Tis  said  that  Mehemet  All 
remarked,  that  when  Europeans  were  cen- 
suring the  Turks  for  their  ignorance  in 
destroying  so  many  relics  of  antiquity, 
they  set  a  very  bad  example  to  those  of 
whom  they  complain. 

The  second  Pyramid  was  built  by  Sen- 
Saophis,  sou  of  Cheops  or  Saophis,  2083 
years  B.C.  Its  base  is  690  feet  square,- 
and  447  feet  high.  It  was  first  opened  in 
the  year  1200,  and  again  closed  up.  There 
is  but  one  chamber  in  this  pyramid  in 
which  there  is  a  sarcophagus  sunk  in  the 
floor.  There  are  two  passages  leading  to 
the  same  chamber. 

The  third  Pyramid,  built  by  Mencheres, 
is  333  feet  square  at  the  base  and  203  feet 
high.  There  is  but  one  chamber  in  this 
pyramid,  in  which  was  found  a  stone  sar- 
cophagus :  this  was  lost  in  a  vessel  goin^ 
to  England;  but  a  wooden  coffin  and  a 
mummy  found  in  the  passage  leading  to 
the  chamber  are  now  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum. 

A  short  distance  from  the  Pyramids  is 
the  Sphinx — as  much  greater  than  all  other 
sphinxes  as  the  Pyramids  are  greater  than 
all  other  tombs.  It  is  now  so  covered  with 
sand  that  only  the  human  part — the  head 
and  body — ^are  visible.  The  whole  figura 
is  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  fore  paws,  and  worked  smooth. 
The  cap,  or  royal  helmet  of  Egypt,  has 
been  removed,  but  the  shape  of  the  top  of 
the  head  explains  how  it  was  arranged. 
The  Sphinx  was  a  local  deity  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  was  treated  by  all  in  former 
times  with  divine  honors.  Immediately  un- 
der his  breast  an  altar  stood,  and  the  smoke 
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of  the  sacrifice  went  up  into  the  gigantic 
nostrils,  now  vanished  firom  his  face.    The 
size  of  the  Sphinx,  as  given  by  Pliny,  is, 
height,  143  feet ;  circumference  round  the 
forehead,  102  feet.     The  paws  of  the  leo- 
nine part  extended  50  feet  in  fh>nt.     An 
inscription  cut  on  one  of  the  paws  has  been 
translated  by  Dr.  Young: 
^^Thy  form  stupendous  here  the  gods   have 
placed, 
Sparing  each  spot  of  harvest-bearing  land ; 
And  with  this  wondrous  work  of  art  have 
giBced 
The  rocky  isle  encumbered  once  with  sand; 
And  near  thy  Pyramids  have  bid  thee  stand : 
Not  that  fierce  Sptiinx  that  Thebes  erewhile 
laid  waste, 
But  great  Latona's  servant,  mild  and  bland ; 
Watching  that  prince  beloved  who  fills  the 

throne 
Of  Eg3T)t's  plains,  and  calls  the  Nile  his  own. 
That  heavenly  monarch  (who  his  foes  d^es). 
Like  Vulcan  powerful,  and  like  Pallas  wise." 

It  is  generally  understood  that  sphinx- 
es vrere  the  giant  representatives  and 
guards  of  ro3'alt}\  How  appropriate  a 
guard  this  Si^inx  of  Sphinxes  is  to  these 
tombs  of  tombs  I  Though  mutilated  and 
defaced,  the  lonely  Sphinx  still  possesses 
a  strange  and  weird  beauty. 

"  Comely  the  creature  is,  but  the  come- 
liness is  not  of  this  world.  The  once  wor- 
shiped beast  is  a  deformity  and  a  monster 
to  this  generation;  and  yet  you  can  see 
that  those  lips,  so  thick  and  heavy,  were 
feehioned  according  to  some  ancient  mode 
of  beauty,  some  mode  of  beauty  now  for- 
gotten— ^forgotten  because  that  Greece  drew 
forth  C3rtherea  from  the  flashing  foam  of 
the  iEgean,  and  in  her  image  created  new 
forms  of  beauty,  and  made  it  a  law  among 
men  that  the  short  and  proudly-wreathed 
lip  should  'stand  for  the  sign  and  main 
condition  of  loveliness  through  all  genera* 
tions  to  come.  Yet  still  there  lives  on 
the  race  of  those  who  were  beautiful  in  the 
fashion  of  the  eider  world,  and  Christian 
girls  of  Coptic  blood  will  look  on  you  with 
the  sad,  serious  gaze,  and  kiss  your  chari- 
table hand  with  the  big  pouting  lips  of  the 
very  Sphinx. 

"  Laugh  and  mock  if  you  will  at  the 
worship  of  stone  idols,  but  mark  ye  this, 
ye  breakers  of  images,  that  in  one  regard 
the  stone  idol  bears  awful  semblance  of 
Deity — unchangefalness  in  the  midst  of 
change — ^the  same  seeing,  will,  and  intent, 
forever  and  ever  inexorable !  Upon  ancient 
dynasties  of  Ethiopianand  Egyptian  kings ; 
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upon  Greek  and  Roman,  upon  Arab  and  Ot^ 
toman  conquerors ;  upon  Napoleon  dream- 
ing of  an  Eastern  empire;  upon  battle 
and  pestilence ;  upon  the  ceaseless  misery 
of  the  Egyptian  race;  upon  keen -eyed 
travelers,  Herodotus  yesterday  and  War- 
burton  to-day;  upon  all  and  more,  this 
unworldly  Sphinx  has  watched  and  watch- 
ed, like  a  Providence,  with  the  same  earn- 
est eyes  and  the  same  sad,  tranquil  mien ; 
and  we  shall  die,  and  Islam  shall  wither 
away,  and  still  that  sleepless  rock  will  lie 
watching  and  watching  the  works  of  a 
new,  busy  race  with  those  same  sad,  earn- 
est eyes  and  the  same  tranquil  mien  ever- 
lasting. You  dare  not  mock  at  the  Sphinx.' ' 
To  the  eastward  of  the  Sphinx,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  distinguishable  only  by 
a  few  mounds  and  shapeless  heaps  of  ruins, 
stood  the  far-famed  ancient  city  of  Mem- 
phis, once  the  capital  of  Egypt.  The  vil- 
lage o{  Mitraheny  now  occupies  a  por- 
tion of  its  site.  An  excursion  might  be 
made  to  this  village  from  the  Pyramids  to 
see  the  colossus  of  Bemeses,  the  vaulted 
tomb,  and  the  Pyramids  of  Sakkara  and 
Aboo-Sir. 

ASCENT  OF  THE  NILE. 

The  author  would  here  remark,  previous 
to  making  the  ascent  of  the  Nile,  that  trav- 
elers not  wishing  to  do  so  need  have  but 
little  fear  of  visiting  the  Holy  Land  in  De- 
cember and  January  on  account  of  the 
bugbear  "  rcdny  season,"  The  author,  dur- 
ing the  month  of  December  and  half  of 
January,  for  the  space  of  forty  consecutive 
days  that  he  was  on  horseback  from  Jeru- 
salem to  Damascus,  Baalbec,  and  BejTout, 
experienced  but  two  hours  rain  during  the 
whole  time,  and  this  was  in  the  ''*'  rainy 
secuon." 

Boats. — ^The  time  occupied  in  making 
the  ascent  of  the  Nile  depends  much  on 
the  time  the  traveler  has  to  spare.  To  the 
second  cataract  it  generally  occupies  about 
three  months,  although  there  is  nothing 
special  to  see  abovc^Aboo-Simbel  but  the 
cataract. 

Distance  from  Cairo  to  Assouan  600 
miles.  From  Assouan,  on  the  first  cata- 
ract, to  Aboo-Shnbel,  180  miles. 

If  with  a  party,  you  can  make  a  con- 
tract to  go  to  the  first  cataract  and  back 
for  $300 ;  to  the  second,  and  back  to  Cai- 
ro, $400.    This  includes  bo«t,  provisicnu 
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of  the  best  quality,  all  the  boatmen,  don- 
keys to  visit  the  monuments ;  it  includes 
pay  for  taking  the  boat  over  the  cataracts — 
in  finct,  every  thing.  Get  a  good  dragoman, 
well  recommended,  and  make  a  contract 
with  him ;  draw  up  the  documents  in  pres- 
ence of  the  consul  or  vice-consul,  and  watch 
carefully  tliat  he  fulfills  all  the  conditions, 
and  you  will  live  better  on  the  Nile  than 
in  the  hotel.  If  you  are  alone,  and  of  good 
dieposition,  you  will  soon  &11  in  with  a  par- 
ty at  the  hotel  to  join.  Going  up  alone 
would  be  stupid,  and  more  expensive,  but 
better  tlian  with  a  disagreeable  person 
from  whom  you  could  not  separate  after 
having  started.  A  party  of  two  is  also 
too  small,  unless  two  veiy  dear  Mends. 
Four  is  the  best  number ;  five  is  one  too 
many. 

You  must  stipulate  with  your  dragoman 
for  the  number  of  days'  stoppage  to  visit 
the  tombs ;  twenty  will  be  sufficient  if  you 
go  to  the  second  cataract,  and  fifteen  if 
only  to  the  first.  Also  contract,  in  case 
you  should  wish  to  remain  over  that  time, 
how  much  you  must  pay  per  day.  Also 
see  that  the  number  of  men  mentioned  in 
the  contract  is  sufficient  to  man  the  boat 
properly;  that  the  vessel  is  thoroughly 
painted  and  varnished ;  and  that  the  sails, 
ropes,  oars,  and  every  thing  are  in  proper 
condition ;  that  the  sailors  will  be  obedient 
to  the  orders  of  the  hirer ;  that  they  will 
be  obliged  to  tow  the  cangia  whenever  ne- 
cessity requires  it.  It  is  customary  to  pay 
one  month  in  advance.  Have  it  well  un- 
derstood that  you  will  in  no  way  be  re- 
sponsible for  any  accident  that  may  hap- 
pen to  the  boat  at  the  cataracts  or  any 
odier  plaoe.  If  you  wish  to  g;o  above  the 
first  cataract  your  boat  must  not  be  of  the 
largest  kind.  Be  firm,  but  gentlemanly,  in 
all  your  connections  with  dragoman  and 
crew,  and  never  become  too  familiar,  and 
yon  will  be  faithfully  served. 

Alter  passing  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Memphis  numerous  villages  occur,  which 
attract  the  traveler's  regard  as  he-  floats 
languidly  along  the  wondrous  Nile;  tew 
of  them,  however,  are  of  any  importance. 
Seventy-six  miles  above  Cairo  we  arrive 
at  Bemtoo^f  which  lies  on  the  western 
bank.  It  presents  the  usual  picturesque 
groupiag  of  mosques,  domes,  and  mina- 
rets. It  is  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Beyllk,  and  raiidence  of  the  governor.    It 


has  a  manu&cture  of  silk  and  woolen 
goods,  but  is  a  poor  place,  with  very  in- 
different bazars.  Tlie  road  to  the  lovely 
Faioum  valley  and  Lake  Moeris  here  leaves 
the  banks  of  the  river. 

Minieh,  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles 
above  Cairo,  is  a  market  town,  and  the  res- 
idence of  a  nazer  or  nnder-govemor,  who 
is  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  governor  of 
Benisouef.  It  is  considered  one  of  the 
prettiest  towns  on  the  Nile.  It  boasts  of 
numerous  handsome  buildings,  surrounded 
with  date  groves,  and  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  town  there  is  a  sheik's  tomb  be- 
neath a  large  sycamore-tree,  which  pro- 
duces a  very  pleasing  effect. 

Fifteen  miles  above  Minieh,  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  river,  are  the  celebrated 
tombs  of  Bem-hassanf  or  the  children  of 
Hassan — the  name  of  a  wild  Arab  tribe 
that  once  lived  near  this  spot.  As  the 
distance  from  the  tombs,  when  the  rivbr 
is  low,  is  neariy  two  miles,  liie  river  re- 
tiring here  to  the  westward  of  its  bed, 
and  the  walk  is  tedious,  start  early  in  the 
morning,  carrying  with  you  a  lunch,  and 
return  in  the  evening,  visiting  the  same 
day  the  grotto  of  Speos  Ariemido9,  or  the 
cave  of  Diana. 

The  tomhs  of  Beni-hassan  are  seen  from 
the  distance,  and  appear  as  holes  cut  in  a 
white  wall  of  limestone  rock;  they  are 
considered  the  oldest  monuments  of  Egypt, 
before  or  during  the  time  of  Joseph,  being 
of  an  earlier  date  than  those  of  Thebes. 
They  are  all  ornamented  with  colored  fig- 
ures representing  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  old  Egyptian  race,  and  curi- 
ous as  showing  how  gay  and  agile  these 
ancient  people  could  be,  who  in  their  arch- 
itecture and  sculptures  appear  so  solemn 
and  immovable.  The  colors  are  preserved 
with  wondrous  freshness,  and  the  drawing 
full  of  life  and  vigor. 

On  some  of  the  walls  are  hunting  scenes ; 
women  playing  musical  instruments ;  in- 
flicting the  bastinado  on  both  sexes ;  man- 
ufacturing linen ;  nearly  all  trades  are 
represented:  brick-makers,  glass-blowers, 
potters,  goldsmiths,  a  barber  shaving  a 
customer,  and  anotiher  cutting  toe-nails; 
women  performing  various  feats  of  agility, 
throwing  up  three  balls  and  catching  them 
at  once,  etc.  One  tomb  contains  colored 
pictures  of  the  difitsrent  animals,  fish,  and 
birds;  conspicuous  among  the  latter  is  thft 
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white  ibis,  symbol  of  the  god  Osiris,  ml- 
tares,  cormorants,  pelicans,  and  hoopoes. 
One  of  these  tombs  has  long  been  famous 
ibr  containing  the  representation  of  the 
presentation  of  Joseph's  brethren  to  Pha- 
raoh, but  the  best  authorities  now  ignore 
the  whole  thing,  for  several  reasons :  first, 
the  number  is  not  correct;  second,  the  name 
of  the  person  present  is  neither  Pharaoh 
nor  Joseph ;  and  third,  there  is  no  present- 
ation at  all ;  in  addition,  the  word  **  cap- 
tives" is  written  over  the  strangers.  Un- 
der the  floor  of  these  chambers  are  pits 
where  the  dead  were  buried. 

The  traveler  will  notice  here  that  nearly 
every  figure  or  picture  painted,  the  artist 
has  written  over  it  what  he  intended  to 
represent;  what  a  serviceable  custom  it 
would  be  for  many  of  our  portrait-paint- 
ers to  adopt !  From  Beni-hassan  to  Shekh- 
Ahadeh  is  15  miles.  This  was  the  ancient 
AntinoS,  built  by  the  Emperor  Adrian,  in 
honor  of  his  favorite  AntinoQs,  who  was 
here  drowned  in  the  Nile.  The  remains 
of  a  theatre  are  all  that  is  to  be  seen  of  this 
ancient  city. 

Behind  the  village  of  E^Dayr,  a  short 
distance  from  Antino6,  is  a  very  remarka- 
ble painting  in  a  grotto,  representing  a  co- 
lossus on  a  sledge,  indicating  clearly  the 
method  adopted  by  Egyptians  in  moving 
heavy  weights.  There  are  nearly  200  fig- 
ures pulling  a  rope  attached  to  a  sledge, 
on  which  there  is  a  colossus  24  feet  high, 
and  on  the  pedestal  of  th&  statue  stands 
a  figure  pouring  out  oil  to  facilitate  the 
movement ;  standing  on  the  knee  of  the 
fi  '^ire  is  a  man  keeping  time  to  the  song, 
that  they  may  all  pull  together.  Standing 
around  are  numerous  other  figures  con- 
nected with  the  operation. 

Along  the  eastern  shore  the  hills  ibr 
some  distance  are  perforated  with  square 
holes,  deserted  dwellings  of  the  dead.  It 
is  said  that  Sheik  Hassan  lived  in  one  of 
these  caves  for  twelve  years,  with  his  wife, 
two  daughters,  and  little  son.  A  small 
island  was  here  in  the  river,  on  which  he 
cultivated  lentiles ;  his  daughters  married 
in  the  village  opposite.  One  day  his  child 
succeeded  in  getting  on  the  island  to  play, 
when  a  crocodile  carried  him  off.  The 
sheik  immediately  disappeared,  and  with 
him  the  island !  nothing  but  the  cave  re- 
mains. Here  crocodiles  begin  to  be  more 
frequently  seen. 
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Ten  miles  above  AntinoS  are  the  gtot^ 
toes  of  Td  elAmdma, 

We  now  arrive  at  Manfalootj  a  third- 
rate  town  of  declining  importance.  Five 
miles  higher  up,  in  the  mountain  range  op* 
posite,  are  the  celebrated  crocodile-mummy 
caves,  where  thousands  of  crocodiles,  fine- 
ly preserved,  are  piled  from  floor  to  ceil- 
ing, with  an  occasional  sprinkling  of  a 
'^ human,"  supposed  to  be  the  feeders  of 
these  ancient  gods.  Here,  amid  the  sa- 
cred dust,  the  devout  admirer  of  old  Egyp- 
tian theology  may,  if  he  choose  to  explore 
them,  obtain  experience  of  the  pleasures  of 
suffocation. 

Notwithstanding  Thomas  Legh,  Esq., 
M.P.,  an  English  traveler  in  181©,  left  two 
of  his  guides  dead  and  one  dying,  killed  by 
the  vileness  of  the  atmosphere,  retracing 
his  steps  before  he  reached  the  chambers 
of  the  mummies,  our  daring  countryman, 
W.  C.  Prime,  Esq.,  succeeded  in  thorough- 
ly exploring  these  pits,  and  bringing  a 
large  number  of  the  mummies  to  the  Uni- 
ted States.  (See  his  "Boat Life  in  Egypt.") 

Osioot,  or  Siout,  lies  on  the  western  bank 
of  the  Nile,  and  is  the  largest  town  in  Up- 
per Egypt.  It  occupies  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient Lycopolis,  or  City  of  the  Wolf,  and 
contains  a  governor's  palace,  built  by  Ibra- 
him Pacha  while  governor  of  Upper  Egypt, 
and  several  handsome  mosques ;  some  of 
its  bazars  are  little  inferior  to  those  of 
Cairo.  It  is  the  starting-point  for  the  cara- 
vans proceeding  to  the  interior.  There 
are  numerous  catacombs  and  caves  in  the 
vicinity :  in  one  of  the  latter  John  of  Ly- 
copolis lived  for  fifty  years ;  it  was  here  the 
Emperor  Theodosius  sent  his  eunuch  £u- 
tropius  from  Constantinople  to  obtain  in- 
formation in  regard  to  his  success  in  the 
civil  war,  this  Egyptian  monk  being  sup- 
posed to  possess  the  gift  of  miracles  atfd 
knowledge  of  futurity. 

From  Osioot  to  Girgeh  the  distance  is  80 
miles.  This  town  contains  an  old  Ladn 
convent,  the  first  of  the  kind  founded  in 
Egypt:  there  is  nothing  of  importance  to 
be  seen  here. 

From  Girgeh  an  excursion  can  be  made 
to  the  ruins  of  Abydvs,  which  city,  in  the 
time  of  Kemeses  the  Great,  stood  next  to 
Thebes :  the  distance  is  about  eight  miles. 
The  boat  may  be  sent  to  Bellianeh,  and 
there  await  your  return.  The  ruins  are 
not  of  very  much  importance. 
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Thirtjofiye  miles  higher  up,  on  the  east 
bank,  is  Kenek,  a  rather  pleasant  town.  It 
oontains  a  government  factory,  extensive 
manufactures  of  earthenware,  and  a  fine 
government  school.  It  is  an  important 
mart  for  agricultural  produce,  and  for  the 
trade  with  Arabia  and  Central  Africa. 
Many  of  the  dancing-girls  called  Ghawa- 
zee  reside  here ;  they  are  not  allowed  to 
dance  at  Cairo. 

A  short  distance  below  Keneh,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  we  pass  the  re- 
mains of  the  magnificent  temple  of  Den- 
dera.  This  temple,  or  at  least  the  portico, 
was  erected  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
Tiberius,  whose  name  may  be  seen  iu  the 
portico,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Emperors 
Claudius,  Nero,  and  Caligula;  here  are 
also  the  names  of  Ptolemy  Caesar,  son  of 
Julius  Csesar,  and  Cleopatra,  who  are  rep- 
resented on  the  back  wall. 

From  Keneh  to  Thd>es  the  distance  is  48 
miles.  A  short  distance  above  Keneh  is 
Kqft,  the  representative  of  the  ancient 
Coptos.  The  latter  was  formerly  the  start- 
ing-point for  an  extensive  caravan  traffic, 
which  proceeded  thence  across  the  desert 
to  the  port  of  Berenice  on  the  Red  Sea ; 
and  from  its  name  that  of  its  modern  de- 
scendants of  the  Egyptian  race  (the  Copts) 
is  derived:  between  Keneh  and  Thebes 
the  scenery  is  exceedingly  fine.  The  The- 
ban  pahn  here  begins  to  mingle  with  that 
of  the  date.  Vegetation  is  exceedingly 
rich ;  luxuriant  crops  of  Indian  com  and 
sugar-cane  are  seen  in  the  fertile  plain  that 
stretches  beside  the  river's  bank. 

Thebes, — ^The  most  celebrated  and  mag- 
nificent of  the  ancient  capitals  of  Egypt ; 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Pharaohs 
,when  in  the  zenith  of  their  power,  and 
whose  remains  exceed  in  extent  and  grand- 
eur all  the  most  lively  imagination  can  de- 
pict. No  written  account  can  ever  give 
an  adequate  impression  of  the  effect,  past 
and  present,  of  its  temples,  palaces,  obe- 
Hsks,  colossal  statues,  sphinxes,  and  sculp- 
tures of  various  kinds.  They  continue 
from  age  to  age  to  excite  the  awe  and  ad- 
miration of  the  spectator.  To  have  seen 
the  monuments  of  Thebes  is  to  have  seen 
the  Egyptians  as  they  lived  and  moved 
before  the  eyes  of  Moses.  To  have  seen 
the  tombs  of  Thebes  is  to  have  seen  the 
whole  religion  of  the  Egyptians  at  the  most 
solemn  moments  of  their  lives.    Nothing 


that  can  be  said  about  them  will  prepare 

the  traveler  for  their  extraordinary  grand- 

eur. 

."  Not  all  proud  Thebes'  unrivaled  walls  contain, 
The  world's  great  empress  on  the  li^ptian 

plain. 
That  spreads  her  conquest  o'er  a  thousand 

states, 
And  pours  her  heroes  through  a  hundred  gates, 
Two  hundred  horsemen  and  two  hundred  cars 
From  each  wide  portal  issuing  to  the  wars." 

It  is  possible  to  see  the  whole  of  these  stu- 
pendous ruins  in  three  days,  but  the  trav- 
eler had  better  make  it  six. 

The  most  striking  of  the  ruins  are  those 
of  Karnak  and  Luxor ^  oh  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  river,  with  Memnofdtan  and  MecUnet 
Haboo  on  the  western  side.  The  sanc- 
tuary' of  Ammon,  a  small  granite  edifice 
founded  by  Osirtasen,  with  the  vestiges 
of  the  earliest  temples  around,  is  the  cen- 
tre of  the  vast  collection  of  palaces  and 
temples  which  is  called  Karnak.  Beside 
these  temples  a  few  miserable  Arabs  dwell, 
whose  chief  subsistence  is  derived  from  the 
visits  of  travelers,  to  whom  they  sell  scraps 
of  papyrus,  mummy  cases,  coins,  and  sim- 
ilar objects  of  antiquarian  interest,  many 
of  them  suspiciously  modem  in  appear- 
ance. 

The  principal  hall  in  the  palace  of  Kar- 
nak, which  there  can  be  no  doubt  is  the 
Temple  of  Ammon,  the  Jupiter  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, is  318  feet  long  by  160  broad,  and 
its  roof  is  supported  by  134  columns  of 
70  feet  in  height  and  11  in  diameter.  The 
approach  to  this  stupendous  stmcture  is 
through  an  avenue  of  colossal  sphinxes 
which  is  upward  of  a  mile  in  length,  and 
connects  the  remains  of  Karnak  with  those 
of  Luxor. 

The  palace  of  Luxor,  though  inferior  to 
those  of  Karnak,  is  also  of  vast  dimensions. 
Its  principal  entrance  is  most  magnificent. 
On  either  side  of  the  doorway  stood  two 
obelisks,  or  monoliths,  each  formed  out  of 
a  single  block  of  red  granite  80  feet  high 
and  8  feet  square,  and  most  beautifully 
sculptured ;  one  of  these  was  conveyed  to 
Paris,  and  now  stands  in  Place  de  la  Con- 
corde. Between  the  obelisks  and  propylon 
are  two  colossal  statues,  each  measuring 
about  44  feet  froni  the  ground.  This  pal- 
ace is  now  in  a  most  ruinous  state,  but 
many  of  the  pillars  are  yet  standing.  Its 
whole  length  is  800  feet  long  by  200  broad. 

The  ruins  on  the  western  side  of  the 
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Kile  are  not  less  interesting.  Behind  the 
ruins,  at  the  end  of  a  long  ravine  which 
winds  into  the  heart  of  the  Libyan  Mount- 
ainSf  are  the  tombs  of  the  kings,  excavate^ 
out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  their  walls  cov- 
ered with  a  profusion  of  paintings  and 
sculptures,  white  stucco,  brilliant  with  col- 
ors, fresh  as  they  were  thousands  of  years 
ago.  Ko  modem  galleries  or  halls  could 
be  more  completely  ornamented;  but, 
splendid  as  they  would  be  even  as  palaces, 
their  interest  is  enhanced  by  being  what 
they  are. 

"  Every  Egyptian  potentate,  but  espe- 
cially every  Egyptian  king,  seems  to  have 
begun  his  reign  by  preparing  his  sepul- 
cl\re.  It  was  so  in  the  case  of  the  Pyra- 
mids, where  each  successive  layer  marked 
the  successive  year  of  his  reign.  It  was 
equally  so  in  these  Tlieban  tombs,  where 
the  longer  or  shorter  reign  can  be  traced 
by  the  extent  of  the  chambers  or  the  com- 
pleteness of  their  finish.  In  one  or  two 
instances,  you  pass  at  once  from  the  most 
brUliant  decorations  to  rough  unhewn 
rock.  At  the  entrance  to  each  tomb  he 
stands,  making  offerings  to  the  sun,  who, 
with  hb  hawk's  head,  wishes  him  a  long 
life  to  complete  his  labors." 

Many  of  these  tombs  are  400  feet  in 
depth.  The  principal  ones  are  *^  Belzoni's 
Tomb,'*  called  after  that  enthusiastic  anti- 
quary. It  was  occupied  by  Osiris,  father 
of  Remeses  II.  It  is  marked  Ko.  17; 
Bruce*s  or  Harpers'  tomb  was  occupied  by 
Remeses  III.  Its  depth  is  405  feet.  In 
the  series  of  small  chambers  in  the  two 
first  passages  we  have  strong  evidences  of 
the  style  and  elegance  in  which  the  an- 
cient Egyptians  Jived.  In  the  kitchen,  we 
see  them  killing  oxen^  roasting  beef,  mak- 
ing pastry,  kneading  dough,  and  drawing 
wine.  In  a  room  opposite  them  are  rep- 
resentations of  boating  on  the  Kile,  with 
views  of  the  cabin,  showing  the  richness 
of  the  furniture  of  the  same.  Kext,  an 
armory,  containing  representations  of  all 
the  implements  of  war,  weapons  of  offense 
and  defense.  On  one  of  the  walls  is  a 
splendid  representation  of  two  harpers. 
There  are  twenty-one  of  these  tombs  now 
open  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  traveler. 

On  the  east  of  this  range  of  hills  are  the 

tombs  of  priests  and  private  individuals. 

These  are  generally  small ;  some  of  them, 

however,  are  much  larger  than  any  of  the 
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kings — that  of  the  priest  Assassef,  who 
must  have  been  of  enormous  wealth ;  it  is 
the  largest  of  all  the  sepulchres  at  Thebes. 
After  going  down  stairs,  making  half  a 
dozen  turnings,  then  up  stairs,  then  half  a 
dozen  more  turns  right  and  left,  ascending 
and  descending  six  times,  you  come  to  the 
sacred  inclosnre,  traveling  through  vari- 
ous courts  and  halls  to  the  distance  of 
nearly  900  feet !  The  ground  occupied  by 
this  sepulchre  is  nearly  one  and  a  quarter 
acres! 

Between  Medinet  Habou  and  Koomeh 
lie  the  remains  of  the  Memnonium.  Its 
proportions  are  immense  (540  feet  long  by 
200),  and  its  sculptures  so  beautiful  that  it 
is  considered  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
structures  of  Thebes. 

Among  the  ruins  of  the  Memnonium  are 
the  fi*agments  of  the  stupendous  colossal 
statue  of  Remeses  the  Great,  It  has  been 
broken  off  at  the  waist,  and  the  upper  part 
now  lies  prostrate  on  the  ground.  This 
enormous  statue  measures  68  feet  round 
the  shoulders,  and  13  feet  from  the  crown 
of  the  head  to  the  top  of  the  shoulders. 
The  Arabs  have  scooped  millstones  out 
of  his  face,  but  you  can  still  see  what  he 
was — the  largest  statue  in  the  world.  Re- 
meses rested  here  in  awful  majesty,  after 
the  conquest  of  the  whole  of  the  then 
known  world.  Kext  to  the  wonder  ex- 
cited by  the  boldness  of  tiiis  sculpture  is 
the  labor  that  must  have  been  exerted  to 
destroy  it — to  destroy  these  countless  stat* 
ues  that  strew  the  plains  of  Thebes.  The 
conclusion  that  all  come  to,  and  which  the 
Persian  hatred  of  idols  justify,  is — Cam- 
by-ses. 

The  two  immense  colossi — one  of  them 
commonly  known  as  the  Vocal  Memiuu 
(the  statae  that,  according  to  ancient  trai> 
dition,  uttered  musical  sounds  when  the 
rays  of  the  morning  sun  first  glowed  above 
the  eastern  mountains) — stand,  like  lonely 
landmarks,  hoary,  blackened,  time-worn, 
and  defaced,  in  the  midst  of  the  Theban 
plain,  in  front  of  the  space  between  the 
Memnonium  and  the  Mounds  of  Medinel 
Habou. 

From  Thebe$  to  Assouan  (the  first  cata- 
ract), distance  125  miles. 

We  first  pass  Esni,  the  Latopolis  of  the 
Romans.  There  is  nothing  now  remaining 
of  that  once  important  city  but  the  portico 
of  its  temple.    This  town  is  the  head-^ 
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quarters  of  the  Ghawazee,  or  dancing  girls 
of  the  Mamelukes,  who  were  banished  from 
Cairo  for  offending  the  rules  of  the  author- 
ities. It  contains  some  manufactures  of 
pottery  and  cotton  shawls.  The  entrepot 
for  the  Sennaar  caravan,  and  the  principal 
commercial  place  in  Upper  Egypt. 

From  E8n6  to  Assouan  the  distance  is  92 
miles.  In  passing  up  there  is  a  place 
where  the  valley  is  crossed  from  east  to 
west  by  a  range  of  mountains ;  this  is  the 
seat  of  the  ancient  sandstone  quarries,  from 
whence  the  ancient  Egyptians  procured  a 
great  portion  of  the  materials  employed  in 
their  wonderful  structures.  At  this  spot 
ends  the  limestone  range  of  hills  from 
which  were  dug  the  materials  of  almost  all 
the  temples  of  Egypt,  and  the  sandstone 
continues  to  the  first  cataract,  where  it 
changes  to  the  granite  range,  from  which 
the  Nile  issues  from  out  of  tiie  mountains 
of  Nubia.  From  here  came  the  colossid 
statue  of  Remeses,  the  column  at  Rome,  at 
Paris,  at  Constantinople,  and  at  Alexan- 
dria. At  Heliopolis  we  see  the  first  of  its 
race,  and  here,  immediately  east  of  Assou- 
an, we  see  the  last,  hewn  out,  but,  like  the 
mammoth  stone  at  Baalbec,  never  removed 
from  its  birthplace. 

Assouan  J  the  ancient  Syene,  lies  imme- 
diately below  the  first  cataract,  and  is  the 
frontier-town  of  Egj'pt.  It  has  few  ruins 
of  any  importance,  but  contains  a  mosque 
(of  Amer),  and  does  considerable  trade  in 
slaves  f^om  Abyssinia. 

Opposite  Assouan  lies  the  island  of  El- 
ephantine, It  is  about  one  mile  in  length, 
and  contains  nothing  of  much  interest — a 
granite  gateway,  temple  of  Chnubis,  god 
of  inundations,  and  a  mutilated  statue  of 
granite.  The  first  cataract  may  be  passed 
at  any  season  of  the  year,  the  fall  being 
only  5  feet  the  whole  distance.  The  boats 
go  to  the  east  of  the  island  of  Biggeh  going 
up  (towed  by  a  rope),  and  come  down  on 
the  west  side. 

Seven  miles  above  we  come  in  sight  of 
the  small  island  of  PhUccy  only  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  long,  covered  with  palms,  and  a 
dense  and  beautiful  foliage,  and  crowned 
with  a  long  line  of  majestic  temples  and 
colonnades.  Between  these  two  islands 
the  river  dashes  in  eddies  and  torrents 


over  rocks  and  islets.  The  principal  build- 
ing on  the  island  is  the  Temple  of  Isis,  but 
the  whole  is  modern  compared  with  the 
old  £g}'ptian  style  of  architecture.  It  was 
built  during  the  dynasty  of  the  Greek 
Ptolemies.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
rooms  it  contains,  although  on  a  verj-- 
small  scale,  is  that  representitig  the  death 
of  Osiris,  his  embalmment,  burial,  resur- 
rection, and  enthronement  as  judge  of  the 
dead. 

From  Assouan  to  the  Second  Cataract  the 
distance  is  220  miles.  The  Nile  now  is  not 
the  Nile  of  Egypt.  The  two  ranges  of  hills 
inclose  the  river  so  closelj'  that  there  is  lit- 
tle or  no  cultivation.  You  now  pass  tombs 
continually  occupying  the  position  of  cas- 
tles on  the  Rhine.  They  are  nearly  all  on 
the  west  side  of  the  river,  if  we  except 
Derr,  the  capital  of  Nubia,  and  Ibrecm  and 
Farayg, 

Throughout  the  Nile  valley  now,  the 
banks  b«,ing  so  high,  the  water  is  raised 
from  the  river  by  means  of  a  sakia  or  «Aa- 
doo/.  The  sakia  is  a  large  wheel  worked 
by  a  buffalo,  around  which  a  number  of 
jars  are  attached ;  the  revolutions  of  the 
wheel  dip  the  jars  in  the  river  and  empty 
them  into  the  canal,  whence  it  becomes 
distributed  over  the  surrounding  fields; 
and  as  the  natives  use  all  the  grease  in 
the  country  to  grease  their  long  black  hair, 
you  have  day  and  night  a  sound  like  the 
hum  of  a  swarm  of  flies,  as  lazily  you  float 
along  beneath  the  rays  of  a  tropical  sun. 
The  shadoof  consists  of  a  pole  and  bucket, 
worked  across  a  horizontal  bar  supported 
upon  two  pillars  of  wood :  it  is  worked  by 
the  hand. 

AbooSimbd. — Up  to  this  point  there  are 
few  towns  of  much  importance ;  merely  a 
succession  of  villages  and  date -groves. 
But  the  magnificent  temple  of  Aboo-Simbel 
is  by  fax  the  most  interesting  of  all  the 
ruins  of  Nubia,  and,  indeed,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Thebes,  of  all  those  throughout 
the  Nile  valley ;  for  this  reason,  that  every 
other  Egyptian  temple  is  more  or  less  in 
ruins.  This,  f^om  being  hewn  out  of  the 
rock,  is  in  all  its  arrangements  as  perfect 
now  as  when  it  was  left  unfinished  by  Ra- 
meses  himself. 

See  page  450. 
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Whether  the  traveler  intends  visiting 
Mount  Sinai,  where  Moses  delivered  the 
Law  to  the  assembled  tribes  of  Israel,  or  no, 
we  would  strongly  recommend  his  spend- 
ing a  day  or  two  at  Suez.  It  was  formerly 
quite  a  trip,  when  obliged  to  ride  thirty 
hours  on  a  camel.  Now  the  railroad  is 
finished,  and  the  time  is/<wr  hours.  The 
romance  of  the  Desert,  however,  is  gone ; 
not  only  have  they  a  railway,  but  a  tele- 
graph line  between  Cairo  and  Suez. 

Suez  is  situated  at  the  head  of  the  gulf 
of  the  same  name ;  the  Red  Sea  dividing 
at  its  northern  extremity  into  the  Gulf  of 
Akaba  and  Suez.  The  peninsular  region 
inclosed  between  these  two  gulfs  is  a  rug- 
ged mountainous  wilderness,  and  the  scene 
of  the  journey  of  the  hosts  of  Israel ;  and 
Suez,  from  the  nature  of  the  mountains  on 
the  Egyptian  side,  must  have  been  the  spot 
where  they  crossed. 

The  fare  from  Cairo  to  Suez  is  $5  37, 
that  is,  aecond-ckus/are.  The  author,  the 
day  previous  to  starting  for  Suez,  was  in- 
formed by  an  English  gentleman  that  "  he 
came  over  in  a  first-class  car,  and  with  him 
all  passengers  who  paid  for  second-class 
passages ;"  that  **  they  had  but  ttoo  classes 
of  cars,  but  advertised  first,  second,  and 
third  class  ;^'  and  as  the  first-class  fare  is 
nearly  double,  the  author  bought  a  second- 
class  ticket  to  prove  the  fraud,  and  he  was 
put  in  the  first-class  car  with  those  who 
paid  double. 

The  town  of  Suez  now  contains  about 
6000  inhabitants ;  it  has  been  brought  into 
prominent  notice  of  late  years  by  the  ex- 
tensive travel  on  the  overland  route.  The 
overland  route  is  all  «ea,  with  the  exception 
of  the  distance  from  Cairo  to  Suez.  It  is 
likewise  the  place  of  embarkation  for  the 
Mohammedan  pilgrims  from  Egypt  and 
the  countries  of  Northern  Africa  on  their 
way  to  the  holy  cities.  The  sailing  is  ex- 
cellent here,  as  you  can  always  have  a 
good  breeze  blowing;  it  commences  usu- 
ally from  the  land  in  the  morning,  and 
dies  away  about  four  or  five  o^clock  in  the 
afternoon. 

There  are  nearly  always  four  or  five  large 
first-class  English  steamers  lying  here,  but 
they  can  not  come  within  five  miles  of  the 


city,  there  being  no  channel,  and  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  tide  so  much  that  any  trav- 
eler can  do  as  the  Israelites  did  at  certain 
hours  of  the  day  without  the  water  com- 
ing much  over  his  boots.  We  asked  our 
boatman  if  he  knew  any  thing  about  the 
host  of  Pharaoh  and  the  Israelites :  **  Yes, 
he  knew  all  about  it ;  it  was  all  a  mis- 
take." It  was  not  the  Egyptians  who  fol^ 
lowed  the  Israelites,  but  a"  lot  of  rascally 
Bedouin  Arabs;"  that  Moses  knew  aU 
about  the  tide,  and  he  arrived  when  it  was 
low  water ;  and  when  the  Bedouins  were 
in  the  gulf,  the  tide  came  up  and  drowned 
them ;  and  to  put  the  question  beyond  dis- 
pute and  clinch  his  argument,  "  Wouldn*t 
the  boatmen  have  found  the  chariots  when 
the  tide  went  out?" 

To  visit  the  "Fountain  of  Moses"  (Ain 
Mousd),  hire  a  boat  instead  of  passing 
round  the  head  of  the  gulf.  You  can  run 
down  with  a  fiiir  wind,  and  land  within 
two  miles  of  the  spot ;  walk  up,  and  if  you 
want  a  camel-ride,  for  twenty-five  cents 
one  of  the  fellahs  who  reside  here  on  a 
small  piece  of  land  irrigated  by  the  brack- 
ish water  will  supply  you  with  the  luxury, 
llie  sensation  of  a  first  camel-ride  is  very 
queer.  The  animal  kneels  down  to  enable 
you  to  mount,  and  when  he  commences  to 
rise,  it  is  with  the  greatest  difficulty  you 
retain  your  seat.  The  shore  about  here 
abounds  with  numerous  handsome  shells. 

Near  Suez,  a  little  to  the  north,  are  the 
remains  of  the  sluices  of  the  ancient  Caned 
o^ArsinoSf  which  connected  the  Nile  with 
Uie  Red  Sea.  It  was  commenced  by-  Se- 
sostris  and  finished  by  Ptolemy  Philadel* 
phus.  Subsequent  to  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
mans it  was  neglected,  and  allowed  to  fill 
up  with  sand.  It  was  reopened  by  the 
Caliph  Omar  for  the  purpose  of  sending 
com  to  the  holy  cities  of  Mecca  and  Me- 
dina. Its  course  is  directly  north  as  far 
as  the  Bitter  Lakes,  or  Shekh  Hanaydik, 
thence  directly  west  to  the  Nile.  One 
half  its  distance  is  the  site  of  the  proposed 
French  canal ;  and,  being  150  feet  wide, 
would  be  an  immense  saving  to  stockhold- 
ers of  that  enterprise,  as  the  sand  could 
easily  be  shoveled  out. 

To  visit  Mount  ^Siinat,  take  a  boat  to  Tbr, 
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and  camels  from  there  to  the  convent, 
which  lies  immediately  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  of  Moses,  or  Jebel  Mousa. 

The  Conoent  ofMowd  Sinai  is  rery  cel- 
ebrated. It  is  inhabited  by  between  twen- 
ty and  thirty  monks  of  the  Greek  Church. 
It  owes  its  origin  to  the  piety  of  the  Em- 
jaress  Helena,  mother  of  Constantine,  by 
whom,  in  the  fourth  century,  a  small 
church  was  erected  on  or  near  the  spot,  in 
commemoration  of  the  place  where  the 
Lord  appeared  to  the  future  lawgiver  of 
Israel  in  the  burning  bush.  A  few  months 
after  its  completion  one  of  the  monks  was 
informed  in  his  sleep  that  the  corpse  of  St. 
Catharine,  who  suffered  martyrdom  at  Al- 
exandria, had  been  transported  by  angels 
to  the  summit  of  the  highest  peak  of  the 
surrounding  mountains.  The  monks  as- 
cended the  mountain  in  procession,  found 
the  bones,  and  deposited  them  in  their 
church,  which  thus  acquired  an  additional 
claim  to  the  veneration  of  the  Greeks. 

The  route  to  the  Holy  Land,  to  which 
we  now  proceed,  is  usually  to  return  to 
Alexandria,  via.  Cairo,  and  take  a  steam- 
er  to  Jaffa.  If  the  weather  will  not  per- 
mit landing  at  Jaffa,  continue  on  to  Bey- 
rout  ;  proceed  from  thence  to  the  ruins  of 
Baalbec,  then  to  Damascus,  and  up  through 
the  centre  of  Palestine  to  Jerusalem.  Buy 
your  ticket  only  to  Jaffa ;  and  if  the  steam- 
er can  not  land  passengers,  they  require 
nothing  extra  for  landing  you  at  Beyrout. 

The  other  route  is  to  cross  the  desert  of 
Arabia  on  camels,  which  is  now  seldom 
done,  it  being  any  thing  but  an  interest- 
ing journey.  The  author  went  from  Al- 
exandria to  Beyrout  by  steamer,  not  being 
able  to  land  at  Jaffa,  consequently  can  not 
describe  the  journey  across  the  desert  from 
personal  experience.  He  will  therefore 
quote  a  few  pages  from  the  interesting  au- 
thor of  "  Eothen,'*  who  made  the  journey 
from  Jerusalem  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 

"As  long  as  you  are  journeying  in  the 
interior  of  the  desert  you  have  no  particu- 
lar point  to  make  for  as  your  resting-place. 
The  endless  sands  yield  nothing  but  small, 
stunted  shrubs ;  even  these  fail  after  the 
first  two  or  three  days,  and  from  that  time 
you  pass  through  valleys  dug  out  by  the 
last  week's  storm,  and  the  hills  and  the 
valleys  are  sand,  sand,  sand,  still  sand,  and 
only  sand,  and  sand  again. 

"  The  earth  is  so  samely  that  yon  turn 
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your  eyes  toward  heaven — toward  heaven, 
I  mean,  in  the  sense  of  sky ;  you  look  to 
the  sun,  for  he  is  your  task-master,  and  by 
him  you  know  the  measure  of  the  work 
you  have  done,  and  the  measure  of  the 
work  that  remains  for  you  to  do.  He 
comes  when  you  strike  your  tent  in  the 
early  morning,  and  then  for  the  first  hours 
of  the  day,  as  you  move  forward  on  your 
camel,  he  stands  at  your  near  side,  and 
makes  yon  know  that  the  whole  day's  toil 
is  before  you ;  and  then  for  a  while,  for  a 
long  while,  you  see  him  no  more,  for  you 
are  veiled  and  shrouded,  and  dare  not  look 
upon  the  greatness  of  his  glory ;  but  you 
know  where  hb  strides  overhead  by  the 
touch  of  his  flaming  sword. 

"  No  words  are  spoken ;  but  your  Arabs 
moan,  and  your  camel  sighs,  your  skin 
glows,  your  shoulders  ache ;  and  for  sights 
you  see  the  pattern  and  web  of  the  silk 
that  veils  your  eyes,  and  the  glare  of  the 
outer  light.  Time  labors  on;  your  skin 
glows,  your  shoulders  ache,  your  Arabs 
moan,  your  camels  sigh,  and  you  see  the 
same  pattern  in  the  silk,  and  the  same 
glare  of  light  beyond.  But  conquering 
time  marches  on,  and  the  descending  sun 
has  compassed  the  heaven,  and  now  softly 
touches  your  right  arm,  and  throws  your 
lank  shadow  over  the  sand  right  along  on 
the  way  to  Persia.  Then  again  you  look 
upon  his  face ;  for  his  power  is  all  veiled 
in  his  beauty,  and  the  redness  of  flames 
has  beoome  the  redness  of  roses ;  the  fair, 
wary  cloud  that  fled  in  the  morning  now 
comes  to  his  side  once  more — comes  blush- 
ing, yet  still  comes  on— comes  burning 
with  blushes,  yet  comes  and  clings  to  his 
side. 

*  *  Then  begins  your  season  of  rest.  The 
world  about  you  is  all  your  own,  and  there 
where  yon  are  will  you  pitch  your  solitary 
tent,  and  f^ere  is  no  living  thing  to  dis- 
pute your  choice.  When  at  last  the  spot 
had  been  fixed  upon,  we  came  to  a  halt ; 
one  of  the  Arabs  would  touch  the  chest  of 
my  camel,  and  utter  a  peculiar  gurgling 
sound.  The  beast  instantly  understood 
and  obeyed  the  sign,  and  slowly  sunk  un- 
der me  till  she  brought  her  body  level 
with  the  ground.  Then,  gladly  enough, 
I  alighted.  The  rest  of  the  camels  were 
turned  loose  to  browse  upon  the  shrubs  of 
the  desert,  where  shrubs  there  were,  or, 
where  these  failed,  to  wait  for  the  small 
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quantity  of  food  that  was  allowed  them 
out  of  oar  stores. 

"  My  servants,  helped  by  the  Arabs,  bus- 
ied themselves  in  pitching  the  tent  and 
kindling  the  fire.  While  this  was  doing  I 
used  to  walk  away  toward  the  east,  con- 
fiding in  the  print  of  my  foot  as  a  guide 
for  my  return.  Apart  Ax)m  the  cheering 
voices  of  my  attendants  I  could  better 
know  and  feel  the  loneliness  of  the  desert. 
The  influence  of  such  scenes,  however,  was 
not  of  a  s<^tening  kind,  but  filled  me  rath- 
er with  a  sort  of  childish  exultation  in  the 
self-sufficiency  which  enabled  me  to  stand 
thus  alone  in  the  wideness  of  Asia.  A 
flhort-lived  pride ;  for  whetever  man  wan- 
ders he  still  remains  tethered  by  the  chain 
that  links  him  to  his  Idnd.  And  so,  when 
the  night  closed  round  me,  I  began  to  re- 
turn—to return,  as  it  were,  to  my  own 
gate.  Reaching  at  last  some  high  ground, 
I  could  see,  and  see  with  delight,  the  fire 
of  our  small  encampment;  and  when  at 
last  I  regained  the  spot,  it  seemed  a  very 
home  that  had  sprang  up  for  me  in  the 
midst  of  these  solitudes. 

**  Sometimes,  in  the  early  part  of  my 
journey,  the  night -breeze  blew  coldly; 
when  that  happened,  the  dry  sand  was 
heaped  up  outside  round  the  skirts  of  the 
tent,  and  so  the  wind,  that  every  where  else 
could  sweep  as  he  listed  along  those  dreary 
plains,  was  forced  to  turn  aside  in  his 
course,  and  make  way,  as  he  ought,  for  the 
Englishman. 

**  Then  within  my  tent  there  were  heaps 
of  luxuries — dining-rooms,  dressing-rooms, 
libraries,  bedrooms,  drawing-rooms,  orato- 
ries, all  crowded  into  the  space  of  a  hearth- 
rug. The  first  night,  I  remember,  with  my 
books  and  maps  about  me,  I  wanted  alight ; 
they  brought  me  a  taper,  and  immediately, 
from  out  of  the  silent  desert,  there  rushed 
in  a  flood  of  life,  unseen  before.  Monsters 
of  moths,  of  all  shapes  and  hues,  that  nev- 
er before,  perhaps,  had  looked  upon  the 
shining  of  a  flame,  now  madly  thronged 
into  my  tent,  and  dashed  through  the  fire 
of  the  candle  imtil  they  fairly  extinguish- 
ed it  with  their  burning  Ihnbs.  Those 
who  had  ikiled  in  obtaining  this  martyr- 
dom suddenly  became  serious,  and  clung 
despairingly  to  the  canvas.* 

**  When  the  cold,  sullen  morning  dawn- 
ed, and  my  people  began  to  load  the  cam- 
els, I  always  felt  loth  to  give  back  to  the 
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waste  this  little  spot  of  ground  that  had 
glowed  for  a  while  with  the  cheerfulness 
of  a  human  dwelling.  One  by  one /the 
doaks,  the  saddles,  the  baggage,  the  hund- 
red things  that  strewed  the  ground  and 
made  it  look  so  familiar — all  these  were 
*taken  away  and  laid  upon  the  camels.  A 
speck  on  the  broad  track  remained  still  im- 
pressed with  the  mark  of  patent  portman- 
teaus and  the  heels  of  London  boots;  the 
embers  of  the  fire  lay  black  and  cold  upon 
the  sand,  and  these  were  the  signs  we  left. 

*^Once  during  this  passage  my  Arabs 
lost  their  way  among  the  hills  of  loose 
sand  that  surrounded  us,  but  after  a  while 
we  were  lucky  enough  to  recover  our  right 
line  of  march.  The  same  day  we  fell  in 
with  a  sheik,  the  head  of  a  family,  that 
actually  dwells  at  no  great  distance  from 
this  part  of  the  desert  during  nine  months 
of  the  year ;  the  man  carried  a  matchlock, 
and  of  this  he  was  inordinately  proud,  on 
account  of  the  supposed  novelty  and  inge- 
nuity of  the  contrivance.  We  stopped  and 
sat  down,  and  rested  a  while,  for  the  sake 
of  a  little  talk.  There  was  much  that  I 
could  have  liked  to  ask  this  man,  but  he 
could  not  understand  Dhemetri's  lan- 
guage, and  the  process  of  getting  at  his 
knowledge  by  double  interpretation  through 
my  Arabs  was  tedious.  I  discovered,  how- 
ever, and  my  Arabs  knew  of  the  fiict,  that 
this  man  and  his  family  lived  haMtoal^ 
for  nine  months  in  the  year  without  touch- 
ing or  seeing  either  bread  or  water.  The 
stunted  shrub  growing  at  intervals  through 
the  sand  in  this  part  of  the  desert  enables 
the  camel  mares  to  yield  a  little  milk,  and 
this  furnishes  the  sole  food  and  drink  of 
their  owner  and  his  people.  During  the 
other  three  months  (the  hottest,  I  suppose) 
even  this  resource  fails,  and  then  the  sheik 
and  his  people  are  forced  to  pass  into  an- 
other dbtrict.  You  would  ask  me  wb^r 
the  man  should  not  remain  always  in  that 
district  which  supplies  him  with  water  dur- 
ing three  months  of  the  year,  but  I  don't 
know  enough  of  Arab  politics  to  anawer 
the  question. 

*^The  sheik  was  not  a  good  specimen 
of  the  effect  produced  by  thiis  way  of  liv- 
ing. He  was  very  small,  very  spare,  and 
sadly  shriveled — a  poor,  over-roasted  snlfte 
— ^a  mere  cinder  of  a  man.  I  made  hbn 
sit  down  by  my  side,  and  gave  him  a  pieee 
of  l>read  and  cup  of  water  ttom  out  of  my 
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goat-fikins.  This  was  not  very  tempting 
drink  to  look  at,  for  it  had  become  turbid, 
and  was  deeply  reddened  by  some  color- 
ing-matter contained  in  the  skins ;  but  it 
kepjt  its  sweetness,  and  tasted  like  a  strong 
decoction  of  Russian  leather.  The  sheik 
sipped  this,  drop  by  drop,  with  ineffable 
relish,  and  rolled  bis  eyes  solemnly  round 
between  every  draught,  as  though  the 
drink  were  the  drink  of  the  Prophet,  and 
had  come  fh>m  the  seventh  heaven.  An 
inquiry  about  distances  led  to  the  discQV- 
ery  that  the  sheik  had  never  heard  of  the 
division  of  time  into  hours. 

"About  this  part  of  my  journey  I  saw 
the  likeness  of  a  fresh-water  lake.  I  saw  it, 
as  it  seemed,  a  broad  sheet  of  calm  water, 
stretching  fiir  and  fair  toward  the  south — 
stretching  deep  into  bending  creeks,  and 
hemmed  in  by  jutting  promontories,  shelv- 
ing smoothly  off  toward  the  shallow  side ; 
on  its  bosom  the  reflected  fire  of  the  sun 
lay  playing,  and  seemed  to  float  as  though 
upon  deep,  still  waters. 

'^  Though  I  knew  of  the  cheat,  it  was 
not  till  the  spongy  foot  of  my  camel  had 
almost  trodden  in  the  seeming  lake  that  I 
could  undeceive  my  eyes,  for  the  shore- 
line was  quite  true  and  natural.  I  soon 
saw  the  cause  of  the  phantasm.  A  sheet 
of  water,  heavily  impregnated  with  salts, 
had  gathered  together  in  a  vast  hollow  be- 
tween the  sand-hills,  and,  when  dried  up 
by  evaporation,  had  left  a  white  saline 
deposit.  This  exactly  marked  the  space 
which  the  waters  had  covered,  and  so  traced 
out  a  good  shore-line.  The  minute  crys- 
tals of  the  salt,  by  their  way  of  sparkling 
in  the  sun,  were  made  to  seem  like  the 
dazzled  face  of  a  lake  that  is  calm  and 
smooth. 

**  The  pace  of  the  camel  is  irksome,  and 
iiMikes  your  shoulders  and  loins  ache,  from 
the  peculiar  way  in  which  you  are  obliged 
to  suit  yourself  to  the  movements  of  the 
beast ;  but  one  soon,  of  course,  becomes 
inured  to  the  work,  and,  after  my  first  two 
days,  this  way  of  traveling  became  so  fa- 
miliar to  me  that  (poor  sleeper  as  I  am)  I 
now  and  then  slumbered  some  moments 
together  on  the  back  of  my  camel. 

'*0n  the  fifth  day  of  my  journey  the 
•ir  above  lay  dead,  and  all  the  whole  earth 
that  I  could  reach  with  my  utmost  sight 
and  keenest  listening  was  still  and  lifeless 
at  some  depeopled  and  forgotten  world 


that  rolls  round  a\id  round  in  the  heavens 
through  wasted  floods  of  light.  The  sun 
grew  fiercer  and  fiercer,  shone  down  more 
mightily  now  than  ever  on  me  he  shone 
before,  and  as  I  drooped  my  head  under 
his  fire,  and  closed  my  eyes  against  the 
glare  that  surrounded  me,  I  slowly  fell 
asleep — ^for  how  many  minutes  or  moments 
I  can  not  tell,  but  after  a  while  I  was 
gently  awakened  by  a  peal  of  church-bells 
— my  native  bells— the  innocent  bells  of 
Marlen,  that  never  before  sent  forth  their 
music  beyond  the  Blaygon  Hills.  My  first 
idea,  naturally,  was  that  I  still  remained 
fiist  under  the  power  of  a  dream.  I  roused 
myself,  and  threw  aside  the  silk  that  cov- 
ered my  eyes,  and  plunged  my  bare  face 
into  the  light.  There,  at  least,  I  was  weU 
enough  awakened ;  but  stOl  those  old  Mar- 
len bells  rang  on,  not  ringing  for  joy,  but 
properly,  prosily,  steadily,  merrily  ringing 
for  church.  After  a  wMe  the  sound  died 
away  slowly.  It  happened  that  neither  I 
nor  any  of  my  party  had  a  watch  by  which 
to  measure  the  exact  time  of  its  lasting, 
but  it  seemed  to  me  about  ten  minutes  had 
passed  before  the  bells  ceased.  I  attrib- 
uted the  effect  to  the  great  heat  of  the  sun, 
the  perfect  dryness  of  the  clear  air  through 
which  I  moved,  and  the  deep  stillness  of 
all  around  me.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
these  causes,  by  occasioning  a  great  ten- 
sion, and  consequently  susceptibility  of 
the  hearing  organs,  had  rendered  them  li- 
able to  tingle  under  the  passing  touch  of 
some  mere  memory  that  must  have  swept 
across  my  brain  in  a  moment  of  sleep. 
Since  my  return  to  England,  it  has  been 
told  me  that  like  sounds  have  been  heard 
at  sea,  and  that  the  sailor,  becalmed  un- 
der a  vertical  sun  in  the  midst  of  the  wide 
ocean,  has  listened  in  trembling  wonder  to 
the  chimes  of  his  own  village  bells. 

"  After  the  fifth  day  of  my  journey  I  no 
longer  traveled  over  shifting  hills,  but 
came  upon  a  dead  level— a  dead  level  bed 
of  sand — quite  hard,  and  studded  with  small 
shining  pebbles. 

"The  heat  grew  fiercer;  there  was  no 
valley  nor  hollow,  no  hill,  no  mound,  by 
which  I  could  mark  the  way  I  was  mak- 
ing. Hour  by  hour  I  advanced,  and  saw 
no  change ;  I  was  still  the  very  centre  of 
a  round  horizon.  Hour  by  hour  I  ad- 
vanced, and  still  there  was  the  same,  and 
the  same,  and  the  same,  and  the  same 
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circle  of  flaming  sky,  tlie  same  circle  of 
sand  still  glaring  with  light  and  fire. 
Over  all  the  heaven  above,  over  all  the 
earth  beneath,  there  was  no  visible  power 
that  could  balk  the  fierce  will  of  the  sun ; 
he  rejoiced  like  as  a  strong  man  to  run  a 
race ;  his  going  forth  was  from  the  end  of 
the  heaven,  and  his  circuit  unto  the  ends 
of  it ;  and  there  was  nothing  hid  from  the 
heat  thereof.  From  pole  to  pole,  and  from 
the  east  to  the  west,  he  brandished  his 
fiery  sceptre  as  though  he  had  usurped 
all  heaven  and  earth.  As  he  bid  the  soft 
Persian  in  ancient  times,  so  now,  and 
fiercely  too,  he  bid  me  bow  and  worship 
him ;  so  now,  in  his  pride,  he  seemed  to 
command  me,  and  say,  *  Thou  shalt  have 
none  other  God  bat  me.*  I  was  all  alone 
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before  hhn.  There  were  these  two  pitted 
together,  and  face  to  face— the  mighty  sun 
for  one,  and  for  the  other  this  poor,  pale, 
solitary  self  of  mine,  that  I  always  carry 
about  with  me. 

*^But  on  the  eighth  day,  and  before  I 
had  turned  away  from  Jehovah  for  the 
glittering  god  of  the  Persians,  there  ap- 
peared a  dark  line  upon  the  edge  of  the 
forward  horizon,  and  soon  the  line  deep- 
ened into  a  delicate  fHnge  that  sparkled 
here  and  there  as  though  it  were  sown 
with  diamonds.  There  then  before  me 
were  the  gardens  and  the  minarets  of 
Egypt,  and  the  mighty  works  of  the  Nile, 
and  I — ^the  eternal  Ego  that  I  am — ^I  had 
lived  to  see,  and  I  saw  them.'* 
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From  the  earliest  ages  of  authentic  his- 
tory, Palestine  (with  whose  ancient  and  sa- 
cred history  every  reader  is  familiar)  has 
been  the  object  of  curiosity  at  once  ardent 
and  enlightened.  Since  the  time  that 
Abraham  crossed  the  Euphrates  (3780 
years  ago)  a  solitary  traveler,  down  to  the 
recent  massacres  in  that  unhappy  country, 
Syria  has  been  looked  upon  with  greater 
attention,  and  described  with  greater  ac- 
curacy and  minuteness,  than  any  other 
portions  of  the  ancient  world.  There  are 
authors  of  reputation  who  state  that  they 
have  read  over  two  hundred  different  works, 
and  still  knew  nothing  about  it  until  they 
had  seen  it.  It  would  be  at  variance  with 
the  original  design  of  this  work  to  give  a 
description  of  the  natural  feelings  of  the 
traveler,  as  experienced  by  the  author  in 
seeing  the  land  of  the  Patriarchs  for  the 
first  time,  when  there  are  so  many  descrip- 
tions to  which  he  can  refer ;  he  will  only 
say  here  that  for  many  years  it  had  been 
his  great  desire  to  see  the  land  where  lived 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Joseph;  to  see  the 
citj'  conquered  by  David  and  enriched  by 
Solomon;  to  see  the  spot  on  which  our 
Savior  gave  up  the  ghost  to  redeem  man- 
kind, and  where,  on  the  same  spot,  the 
godlike  Grodfrey  de  Bouillon,  1088  years 
later,  planted  the  standard  of  the  Cross, 
and  rescued  the  Holy  City  from  Moham- 
medan rule  after  a  possession  of  460 
years. 

Although  his  first  feelings  were  those 
of  unbounded  joy,  they  soon  were  changed 
to  holy  sorrow,  as  on  every  side  the  evi- 
dence was  conclusive  that  He  indeed  *'  had 
r»e»,**  when  throughout  the  whole  coun- 
try there  is  hardly  a  single  symptom  of  ei- 
ther commerce,  comfort,  or  happiness. 

On  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean there  is  a  long  strip  of  country,  bound- 
ed on  the  west  by  the  River  Jordan,  and 
nowhere  exceeding  fifty  miles  in  its  ex- 
tremest  breadth.  This  is  the  ancient  Ca- 
naan, or  Palestine,  properly  so  called,  from 
the  name  of  the  Philistines,  who  were  ex- 
pelled thence  by  the  tribes  of  Israel. 
Three  of  those  tribes,  however — ^those  of 
Reuben,  Gad,  andManasseh — ^had  territory 
assigned  to  them  east  of  the  Jordan.  That 


of  Reuben  immediately  east  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  Gad  north  of  that,  Manasseh  north  of 
that,  immediately  east  of  the  Sea  of  Gali- 
lee, and  from  these  three  tribes  are  sprung 
the  present  wild  and  wandering  tribes  of 
Bedouins. 

The  length  of  Palestine  from  Dan  to 
Beersheba  is  about  180  miles.  In  Pales- 
tine, as  in  Greece,  every  traveler  itf  struck 
with  the  smallness  of  the  territory ;  but, 
like  that  once  powerful  country,  events 
have  made  it  large ;  and  limited  as  was  its 
territory,  it  is  quite  certain  that  its  fertility 
was  very  great — so  actually  marvelous  that 
it  supported  not  merely  in  comfort,  but  in 
good  opulence,  a  population  infinitely  more 
numerous  than  any  other  territory  of  like 
extent  ever  supported  either  in  ancient  or 
in  modem  times.  Even  in  the  times  of 
Moses  the  fighting  men  numbered  above 
half  a  million,  which,  according  to  the 
usual  manner  of  estimating  the  whole 
population  by  the  number  of  its  fighting 
men,  would  give  over  2,600,000  souls.  We 
have  also  the  authority  of  Josephus,  who 
states  that  in  the  time  of  Titus  the  little 
province  of  Galilee  alone  furnished  100,000 
fighting  men.  Of  the  present  population 
there  is  great  diversity  of  opinion.  M'Cul- 
loch,  quoting  from  Bowrig's  Report  of 
Syria,  says  it  contains  175,000  Jews,  and 
Mr.  Porter,  a  resident  of  Damascus  for  five 
years,  gives  the  number  of  native  Jews  of 
Syria  at  15,000 ;  and  those  who  have  come 
from  every  country  on  the  globe  to  visit 
the  graves  of  their  fathers  and  lay  their 
dust  by  their  side,  and  who  are  residents 
of  the  four  holy  cities  of  Jerusalem,  He- 
bron, Tiberias,  and  Safet,  amount  in  all  to 
9000,  making  a  total  of  24,000  instead  of 
175,000!*  It  is  very  hard  to  get  at  the 
exact  population,  and  writers  sometimes 
make  very  random  guesses.  The  present 
population,  as  nearly  as  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  information,  is  about  1,900,000, 
divided  into  1,800,000  Mohammedans 
(Arabs),  280,000  Maronites  (or  Latins), 
80,000  Druses,  120,000  Greek  Christians, 
50,000  Syrians,  25,000  Jews,  and  20,000 

'  •  According  to  the  Almanac  de  Ootha,  pub- 
lished for  1861,  the  whole  Jewish  population  of 
Turkey  in  Asia  is  only  80,000. 
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Turks.  The  last  are  the  rnlers  of  the 
country,  every  person  occupying  any  gov- 
ernment position  in  Syria  being  a  Turk. 

The  following  works  may  be  read  with 
great  interest  on  Syria  and  Palestine  : 
Prime's  "  Tent-life  in  the  Holy  Land ;" 
Thompson's  "The  Land  and  the  Book;" 
Robinson's  "  Researches  ;"  Burckhardt's 
"  Travels  in  Syria;"  and  Murray's  "  Hand- 
book of  Syria  and  Palestine."  We  have 
made  copious  extracts  of  descriptions  from 
Prof. Hughes'  "Treasury  of  Geography," 
a  work  of  unusual  accuracy,  which  our  own 
vision  has  confirmed. 

Although  anciently  the  possessions  of 
the  Israelites  were  confined  within  com- 
paratively narrow  limits,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  those  limitis  were  frequently 
and  greatly  extended  by  war  and  conquest. 
In  the  time  of  Solomon,  for  instance,  the 
extent  of  his  kingdom  was  very  great,  in- 
cluding a  great  portion  of  Syria — it  must 
be  remembered  Palestine,  or  the  Holy 
Land,  is  only  a  portion  of  the  territory  of 
Syria — and  stretched  in  the  northeasterly 
direction  as  far  as  the  River  Euphrates. 

Of  the  vastness  of  the  wealth  of  the 
Jews  in,  th£  time  of  Solomon  no  more 
striking  evidence  cai|  bo  required  than  is 
afforded  by  the  details  which  are  given 
in  the  First  Book  of  Kings  of  the  enor-. 
mons  outlay  bestowed  by  him  upon  the 
Temple  and  other  buildings. 

In  the  year  721  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
was  overrun  by  the  Assyrians,  and  Judah 
in  its  turn  was  conquered  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. The  Chaldeans,  the  Medes,  and 
Persians  ruled  over  this  once  fertile  and 
populous  expanse  of  country  until  they 
were  in  turn  invaded  and  conquered  by 
Alexander  the  Great.  In  the  division 
.  of  the  vast  territories  which  that  brilliant 
conqueror  brought  under  his  single  rule, 
Judah  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the 
kings  of  Syria,  and  remained  subject  to 
the  Syrians  or  Egyptians  until  180  B.C., 
when  John  Hyrcanus  successfully  revolt- 
ed against  the  S3nrians,  and  assumed  the 
crown  of  king  and  pontiff  alike.  This 
double  power,  royal  and  ecclesiastical,  re- 
mained in  the  Asmonean  dynasty  until 
Antony  gave  the  kingdom  to  Herod  the 
Great,  a  prince  of  an  Idumean  family. 

To  a  people  so  intensely  national  as  the 
Jews,  this  subjection  to  a  foreign  rulef 
who  differed  so  widely  from  them  in  relig- 


ion, and  who  despised  them,  and  was  de- 
tested by  them  in  return,  could  not  but  be 
irksome  to  them.  The  consequence  waa, 
they  were  continually  revolting. 

But  the  Roman  power  was  too  vast,  and 
its  policy  too  inflexible  to  be  successfully 
resisted  by  a  people  so  depressed  as  the 
Jewish  people  even  then  were. 

Irritated  by  frequent  revolts  of  subjects 
whom  they  so  much  despised,  the  Romans 
at  length,  under  Vespasian,  determined  to 
inflict  upon  the  Jews  a  chastisement  so 
severe  as  finally  to  cirush  them ;  and  after 
a  long  and  terrible  siege,  in  which  it  is 
said  by  Josephus  no  fewer  than  ljlOO,000 
were  killed,  and  100,000  taken  prisoners, 
it  was  taken  by  Vespasian's  son  Titus  in 
the  year  71  A.D.  The  Temple  and  all 
the  principal  edifices  were  destroyed,  and 
the  whole  city  so  completely  desolated^ 
that  from  that  period  until  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Hadrian  it  was  inhabited  only  by 
a  mere  handful  of  the  poorest  Jews.  Ha*- 
drian  restored  many  of  its  buildings,  (Want- 
ed a  colony  there,  and  erected  temples  to 
Venus  and  Jupiter. 

The  country  was  next  overrun  by  the 
Saracens  under  Omar  in  the  year  636,  and 
remained  subject  to  them  for  400  years. 
It  then  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks, 
who  proved  still  more  oppressive  masters 
than  any  of  their  predecessors. 

The  description  of  the  wi^ngs  inflicted 
on  both  Jew  and  Christian  given  by  pil- 
grims on  their  return  aroused  a  feeling 
of  indignation  alike  in  the  priesthood  and 
in  the  chivalry  of  Europe,  and  led  to  the 
well-known  Crusades,  or  Holy  Wars,  the 
result  of  which,  at  the  close  of  the  11th 
century,  was  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by 
the  Crusaders,  and  thcforming  of  the  Lat- 
in kingdom  under  Godfrey  de  Bouillon 
and  his  successors.  Circumscribed  in  e3»- 
tent,  the  Latin  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  was 
never  for  an  instant  safe  from  the  attacks 
of  the  fierce  warriors  of  the  Crescent ;  and 
thft  whole  term  of  its  existence  (from  1099 
to  1187)  may  be  said  to  be  one  long  altec* 
nation  of  hollow  and  brief  truce,  and  of 
sanguinaiy  and  obstinate  battle  between 
the  Christian  and  the  Saracen. 

The  accomplished,  and,  in  many  partlo- 
ulars,  chivalric  and  admirable  SaJadin,  ii 
lengUi  conquered  Judea  in  1187 ;  and  the 
various  disturbances  and  changes  of  whidi 
it  was  the  scene  after  the  breaking  up  of 
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his  kingdom,  rendered  it  the  easy  and  in- 
eritable  prey  of  the  Turkish  empire,  by 
which  it  was  absorbed  soon  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fourteenth  century. 

An  empire  so  large  and  so  little  compact- 
ed as  that  of  Turkey  must  of  necessity 
have  many  actual  sovereigns,  even  though 
they  all  be  nominally  subject  to  one.  Ac- 
cordingly, though  the  whole  Turkish  em- 
pire is  nominally  and  formally  subject  to 
the  sultan,  the  pachalics  into  which  it  is 
divided  are  in  reality,  to  a  very  consider- 
able extent,  independent.  The  late  Me- 
hemet  Ali,  the  energetic  ruler  of  Egypt 
during  a  long  term  of  years,  was  virtually 
independent  of  Turkish  power,-  and  had 
extended  his  sway  over  the  whole  of  Sjnria, 
until  the  intervention  of  the  governments 
of  western  Europe  compelled  its  restora- 
tion to  the  authority  of  the  sultan  in  1840. 

Syria  is  divided  into  four  pachalics,  the 
rulers  of  whom  are  viceroys ;  they  are  call- 
ed Aleppo,  Damascus,  Tripoli,  and  Acre. 
Jerusalem  is  under  the  pachalic  of  Damas- 
cus, the  pacha  residing  in  the  latter  city 
(Moamer  Pacha). 

Money. — Accounts  are  kept  in  Syria  in 
piastres  and  paras.  40  paras = 1  piastre  = 
6  cents  U.  S.  currency.  Be  particular  in 
carrjing  plenty  of  the  smallest  coin  of  the 
country,  paras,  which  are  about  the  size 
of  a  large  fish-scale.  There  is  a  coin  call- 
ed here  the  k&maryy  about  the  size  of  the 
old  smooth  12}  cent  pieces,  and  worth 
about  two  cents,  one  piece  of  which  teljs 
immensely  in  the  way  of  hcu^heesh.  The 
gold  coins  of  the  country  are  lira =108  pi- 
astres and  20  paras,  halves  of  the  same ; 
gfaazeh=54  piastres  and  10  paras,  halves 
of  the  same.  Silver  corns  are  mejideh = 22 
piastres,  halves  and  quarters  of  the  same. 
Copper  or  mixed  metal  are  be8hlik=6  pias- 
-tres,  halves  of  the  same,  k&m&ry  and  paras. 

We  should  advise  not  taking  a  drago- 
man from  Egypt  nor  from  Jaffa  only  as 
ftur  as  Jerusalem,  where  you  will  have 
time  to  select  a  good  one.  The  customary 
prices  for  the  trip  are  from  $6  to  $7  per 
day  for  each  traveler ;  this  includes  guides, 
muleteers,  horses,  mules,  camp  fixtures, 
provisions,  hacksheeth^  and  every  thing  req- 
uisite. Many  persons  ^travel  without  a 
tent,  the  dragoman  always  being  able  in 
each  village  to  find  a  very  fair  place  to 
cook  and  sleep,  the  MUl  o/Melldhdh  alone 
excepted.    Some  prefer  it,  especially  in 


the  "rainy  season,'*  because  the  fleas  can 
be  shaken  off,  but  the  fever  not  often.  The 
author  slept  in  the  Mill  of  Mellahah  one 
night  in  company  with  half  a  dozen  horses, 
ditto  mules,  ditto  muleteers,  two  millstones 
turning  with  a  frightful  racket  within  two 
inches  of  his  feet,  a  lot  of  Bedouin  Arabs 
waiting  for  their  grist,  whose  sinister  faces 
told  you  that  any  one  of  them  would  not 
hesitate  to  cut  .your  throat  for  a  dollar;  all 
this  with  the  water  plunging  and  foaming 
underneath  the  floor,  and  visible  through 
interstices  in  the  logs  with  which  it  was 
composed.  On  the  same  night  his  poor 
ill-£sited  friend  Osboume,  of  Philadelphia, 
encamped  at  the  same. place  and  caught 
the  Syrian  fever,  which  terminated  in  his 
death  four  weeks  later  at  Cairo. 

Jqffa^  the  ancient  Joppa,  contains  a  pop- 
ulation of  6000,  of  which  1000  are  Chris- 
dans.  It  rises  in  the  form  of  an  amphi- 
theatre, and  is  surmounted  on  the  top  by 
a  round  castle.  The  port,  which  is  defended 
by  two  batteries,  is  so  choked  up  with  sand 
that  none  but  small  vessels  can  approach  the 
shore ;  in  boisterous  weather  the  steamers 
can  not  land  the  passengers.  The  houses 
are  principally  built  of  stone;  the  streets 
iure  narrow,  dirty,  and  badly  paved.  The 
town,  however,  looks  well  at  a  distance, 
surrounded  as  it  is  by  beautiful  orchards 
of  oranges  and  lemons,  trees,  and  tall  wav- 
ing cypresses.  There  are  no  ^*  sights"  to 
be  seen  in  Jaffa,  although  of  great  histori- 
cal interest.  Its  port  is  considered  the 
oldest  in  the  world.  The  tradition  here  is, 
that  it  was  in  this  port  where  Noah  built 
his  ark;  and  Pliny  mentions  that  in  his 
time  the  marks  of  the.  chain  were  visible 
that  bound  Andromeda  to  the  rock,  and 
the  actual  skeleton  of  the  sea-monster  to 
which  she  was  exposed  was  for  a  long  time 
exhibited  at  Rome !  It  was  a  port  of  im- 
portance in  the  time  of  Solomon;  and  here 
Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  brought  the  cedars 
of  Lebanon  for  the  building  of  the  Temple. 

The  house  of  ^*  Simon  the  Tanner"  is 
shown  where  Peter,  while  pra}'ing  on  the 
house-top,  had  the  vision,  and  heard  the 
voice  commanding  him  "  to  rise,  kill,  and 
eat. ' '  It  was  from  Jaffa  Jonah  embarked ; 
and  here,  according  to  the  N.  Testament,  Pe- 
ter recalled  Tabitha  to  life.  It  was  fortified 
by  Louis  IX.  of  France  in  the  13th  century. 

In  1799  Jaffa  was  taken  by  Napoleon 
after  an  obstinate  and  roarderous  siege. 
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Porter,  in  his  "  Hand-book  of  Syria  and 
Palestine/'  says  that  4000  Turkish  soldiers 
were  inhumanly  butchered  by  the  order  of 
Kapoleon  after  they  had  capitulated  with 
the  express  understanding  that  their  lives 
should  be  spared;  while  M^Culloch,  al- 
though condemning  the  act,  says  it  was 
justifiable  according  to  the  laws  of  war, 
and  that  the  number  was  but  1200.  Porter 
seems  particularly  savage  at  the  Emperor. 
Hear  what  he  says :  ^^  In  one  of  the  con- 
vents, used  as  a  military  hospital  for  the 
French  troops.  Napoleon  committed  an  act 
which  is  not  only  a  lasting  disgrace  to  the 
man,  but  a  dark  stain  on  the  histoiy  of  a 
civilized  nation,  that  had  stains  enough 
without.  Just  before  his  retreat  across 
the  Desert  to  Egypt,  Napoleon  visited  the 
plague  hospital  in  this  house,  and  invited 
such  of  the  suffering  soldiers  as  had  suffi- 
cient strength  to  get  into  the  litters  pre- 
pared for  their  use.  He  walked  through  the 
rooms,  affecting  a  careless  air,  striking  his 
boot  with  his  riding-whip,  in  order  to  remove 
the  apprehensions  in  regard  to  the  con- 
tagious nature  of  the  malady.  After  all 
capable  of  removal  had  been  placed  on  their 
litters,  th^re  was  still  a  large  number — 
from  four  to  five  hundred — left  behind. 
What  was  to  be  done  with  them  ?  A  humane 
man  would  have  made  some  provision  for 
their  safety  at  all  hazards ;  a  reckless  man 
would  have  left  them  to  their  fate ;  but 
Napoleon  ordered  them  to  he  poisoned!  It 
must  be  recorded  to  the  hopor  of  the  chief 
of  his  medical  staff  that,  when  the  proposal 
was  made  to  him,  he  proudly  replied,  *  My 
vocation  is  to  prolong  life,  not  to  extinguish 
it.*  Others  were  found,  however,  ready 
even  to  murder  at  a  tyrant's  command. 
And  this  unfortunately  is  not  the  only  act 
of  inhuman  cruelty  Napoleon  perpetrated 
during  his  brief  stay  at  Jaffa." 

The  time  from  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem  is  12 
hours  or  86  miles  (aU  distances  in  this 
country  being  measured  by  time  at  the 
rate  of  three  miles  to  the  hour).  The  or- 
dinary plan  is  to  start  from  Jaffii  in  the 
afternoon,  and  rest  for  the  night  at  Ramleh 
in  the  Latin  convent  founded  by  William 
the  Good  of  Burgundy.  This  occupies  three 
hours,  and  by  starting  early  the  following 
morning  you  arrive  at  Jerusalem  in  the 
evening. 

BamUh  contains  about  2000  inhabitants. 
It  has,  in  addition  to  the  convent  of  the 
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Latins,  one  belonging  to  the  Greeks,  and 
one  to  the  Armenians.  There  are  also  two 
handsome  Turkish  mosques,  one  of  which 
contains  a  fine  white  marble  tomb,  with 
gilt  inscriptions,  which  incloses  the  remains 
of  Ayoub  Bey,  a  Mameluke  who  fled  from 
Egypt  when  the  French  took  possession  of 
that  country. 

Near  Lood,  on  your  way  to  Jerusalem, 
are  the  ruins  of  the  magnificent  church  of 
St.  George;  so  often  alluded  to  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Crusaders.  For  a  lengthy  de- 
scription of  the  country  through  which  you 
pass  from  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem,  see  Dr.  Bich- 
ardson's  works. 

The  expense  from  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem, 
including  the  fee  for  the  convent  ($1), 
should  not  be  over  $4,  although  the  same 
dragoman  who  conducted  the  author,  who 
paid  $4,  charged  a  fellow- passenger  $8, 
who  made  a  contract,  but  had  not  seen  a 
guide-book! 

JERUSALEM. 

We  now  come  in  sight  of  the  Holy  City. 
An  Italian  poet  describes  the  effect  pro- 
duced upon  the  Christiam  army  in  the  fol- 
lowing beautiful  lines : 

^^  Now  fh)m  the  golden  east  the  zephyrs  born. 
Proclaimed  with  balmy  gales  the  approach  of 

mom; 
And  fair  Aurora  decked  her  radiant  head 
With  roses  cropped  from  Eden*8  flowery  bed ; 
When  f^om  the  sounding  camp  was  heard  afar 
The  noise  of  troops  preparing  for  the  war ; 
To  this  succeed  the  trumpets*  loud  alarms, 
And  rouse*  with  shriller  notes,  the  host  to  arms. 

*^^  With  holy  zeal  their  swelling  hearts  abound, 
And  their  winged  footsteps  scarcely  touch  the 

ground. 
When  now  the  sun  ascends  the  ethereal  way, 
And  strikes  the  dusty  field  with  warmer  ray, 
Behold,  Jerusalem  in  prospect  lies ! 
Behold,  Jerusalem  salutes  their  eyes ! 
At  once  a  thousand  tongues  repeat  the  name, 
And  hail  Jerusalem  Vith  loud  acclaim. 

*^  At  first,  transported  with  the  pleasing  sight. 
Each  Christian  bosom  gloried  with  full  delight ; 
But  deep  cMitritkm  soon  their  joy  suppressed. 
And  holy  sorrow  saddened  every  breast; 
Scarce  dare  their  eyes  the  city  walls  survey. 
Where,  clothed  in  flesh,  their  dear  Redeemer 

lay. 
Whose  sacred  earth  did  once  their  Lord  in'- 

dose. 
And  where  triumphant  from  the  grave  he  rose ! 

^^  Each  flattering  t<9ngue  imperfect  speech  sup- 
plies, 
Each  laboring  bosom  heaves  with  fluent 

sighs. 
Each  took  the  example  as  their  chiefkains  led. 
With  naked  feet  the  haUowed  soU  they  tread; 
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Each  throws  his  martial  ornaments  asides 
The  crested  helmets  with  their  plumy  pride ; 
To  humble  thoughts  their  lofty  hearts  they 

bend, 
And  down  their  cheelcs  the  pious  tears  de- 
•  scend." 

Much  depends  on  which  side  the  city  is 
approached  for  the  effect  it  may  have  on 
the  beholder  for  the  first  time.  If  coming 
from  Damascus,  the  sight  in  the  distance 
is  very  grand :  such,  however,  is  the  case 
with  nearly  all  Turkish  towns,  but  the  in- 
terior soon  dispels  the  romance.  If  entered 
from  the  Jaflfa  road,  the  view  is  far  inferi- 
or ;  if  from  the  Bethlehem  side,  the  effect 
is  still  different :  this  accounts  for  the  op- 
posing descriptions  given  of  it  by  different 
authors.  Then  the  influence  of  the  weath- 
er, the  season  of  the  year,  and  even  the 
time  of  the  day,  will  give  different  impres- 
sions to  different  travelers. 

The  author,  as  before  stated,  was  obliged 
to  go  to  Be3'rout,  being  unable  to  land  at 
Jaffa,  owing  to  the  boisterous  weather, 
consequently  visited  Baalbec  and  Damas- 
cus first,  and  entered  from  that  side ;  his 
impression,  while  about  three  miles  distant, 
agrees  with  Dr. Clark,  who  says:  '*We 
had  not  been  prepared  for  the  grandeur  of 
the  spectacle  which  the  city  alone  present- 
ed. Instead  of  a  wretched  and  ruined 
town,  by  some  described  as  the  desolated 
remnant  of  Jerusalem,  we  behold,  as  it 
were,  a  flourishing  and  stately  metropolis, 
>  presenting  a  magnificent  assemblage  of 
domes,  towers  and  palaces,  churches  and 
monasteries,  all  of  which,  glittering  in  the 
sun's  rays,  shone  with  inconceivable  splen- 
dor. As  we  drew  nearer,  our  whole  atten- 
tion was  engrossed  by  its  noble  and  inter- 
esting appeibrance.  The  lofty  hills  sur- 
rounding it  give  the  city  an  appearance  of 
grandeur  less  than  it  really  has. 

On  the  other  hand,  he. (the  author)  agrees 
with  the  celebrated  writer,  Sir  Frederick 
Henniker,  after  he  entered  the  city,  who 
says,  *' Jerusalem  is  called,  even  by  the 
Mohammedans,  Hhe  Blessed  City.'  The 
streets  of  it  are  narrow  and  deserted ;  the 
houses  dirty  and  ragged ;  the  shops  few  and 
forsaken ;  and  throughout  the  whole  there 
is  not  one  symptom  of  either  commerce, 
comfort,  or  happiness.  Is  this  the  city  that 
men  call  the  Perfection  of  Beauty,  the  Joy 
of  the  whole  earth?  TJie  town,  which 
appears  to  me  not  worth  possession,  even 
without  the  trouble  of  conquest,  is  walled 


entirel}'  round,  is  about  a  mile  in  length 
and  half  a  mile  in  width,  so  that  its  cir- 
cumference may  be  estimated  at  three 
miles.  In  three  quarters  of  an  hour  I  per- 
formed the  circuit.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  conceive  how  it  ever  could  have  been 
larger  than  it  now  is ;  for,  independent  of 
the  four  ravines,  the  four  outsides  of  the 
city  are  marked  by  the  brook  of  Siloam, 
by  a  burial-place  at  either  end,  and  by  the 
hill  of  Calvary,  and  the  hill  of  Calvary  is 
now  within  the  town,  so  that  it  was  for- 
merly smaller  than  it  is  at  present.  The 
best  view  of  it  is  from  the  Mount  of  Ol- 
ives. It  commands  the  exact  shape,  and 
nearly  every  particular  portion,  namely, 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  the  Ar- 
menian convent,  the  Mosque  of  Omar,  St. 
Stephen's  Gate,  the  round-topped  houses, 
and  the  barren  vacancies  of  the  city.  The 
Mosque  of  Omar  is  the  St,  Peter's  of  Tur- 
key. The  building  itself  has  a  light,  pa- 
goda appearance ;  the  garden  in  which  it 
stands  occupies  a  considerable  part  Of  the 
city,  and,  contrasted  with  the  surrounding 
desert,  is  beautiful,  but  it  is  forbidden 
ground;  and  Jew  or  Christian  entering 
within  its  precincts  must,  if  discovered, 
forfeit  either  his  religion  or  his  life." 

Here  are  the  two  extremes.  We  will 
now  quote  from  Stanley's  "Sinai  and  Pal- 
estine," which,  according  to  the  author's 
idea,  comes  nearer  the  truth  than  any  oth- 
er work  he  has  read  on  the  subject. 

"Jerusalem  is  one  of  the  few  places  of 
which  the  first  impression  is  not  the  best. 
No  doubt  the  first  sight  the  first  moment 
when,  from  the  ridge  of  hills  which  di- 
vides the  Valley  of  Rephaim  from  the  Val- 
ley of  Bethlehem,  one  sees  the  white  line 
crowning  the  horizon^  and  knows  that  it  is 
Jerusalem,  is  a  moment  never  to  be  forgot- 
ten. But  there  is  nothing  in  the  view  it- 
self to  excite  your  feelings,  nor  is  there 
even  when  the  Mount  of  Olives  heaves  in 
sight,  nor  when  *the  horse's  hoofs  ring 
on  the  stones  of  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,' 
nor  is  there  in  the  surrounding  outline  of 
hills  on  the  distant  horizon. 

"  Nebi-Samuel  is  indeed  a  high  and  dis- 
tinguished point,  and  Bamah  and  Gibeah 
both  stand  out ;  but  they  and  all  of  the 
rest,  in  some  degree,  partake  of  that  fea- 
tureless character  which  belongs  to  all  the 
hills  of  Judea. 

"In  one  respect,  no  one  need  quarrel 
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with  his  first  aspect  of  Jerusalem.  So  far 
as  localities  have  any  concern  with  relig- 
ion, it  is  well  to  feel  that  Christianity,  even 
in  its  first  origin,  was  nurtured  in  no  ro- 
mantic scenery;  that  the  discourses  in 
the  walks  to  and  from  Bethany,  and,  in 
earlier  times,  the  prophecies  of  David  and 
Isaiah,  were  not,  as  in  Greece,  the  off- 
springs of  oracular  cliffs  and  grottoes,  but 
the  simple  outpourings  of  souls  which 
thought  of  nothing  but  God  and  man.  It 
is  not,  however,  inconsistent  to  add  that, 
though  not  romantic  —  though,  at  first 
sight,  bare  and  prosaic  in  the  extreme^ — 
there  does  at  last  grow  up  about  Jerusa- 
lem a  beauty  as  poetical  as  that  which 
hangs  over  Athens  and  Rome.  First,  it 
is  in  the  highest  degree  venerable.  Mod- 
ern houses,  it  is  true,  there  are ;  the  inte- 
rior of  the  streets  are  modem.  The  old 
city  itself  (and  I  felt  a  constant  satisfac- 
tion in  the  thought)  lies  buried  twenty, 
thirty,  forty  feet  below  those  wretched 
shops  and  receptacles  for  Anglo-Oriental 
conveniences.  But  still,  as  you  look  at 
it  from  any  commanding  point  within  or 
without  the  walls,  you  are  struck  by  the 
gray  ruinous  masses  of  which  it  is  made 
up.  It  is  the  ruin,  in  fact,  of  the  old  Je- 
rusalem on  which  you  look;  the  stones, 
the  columns,  the  very  soil  on  which  you 
tread  is  the  accumulation  of  nearly  3000 
.  years ;  and  as  it  is  with  the  city,  so  it  is 
with  the  country  round  it.  There  is,  as  I 
have  said,  no  beauty  of  form  or  outline,  but 
there  is  nothing  to  disturb  the  thought  of 
the  hoary  age  of  those  ancient  hills ;  and 
the  interest  of  the  past,  even  to  the  hard- 
est mind,  will,  in  spite  of  themselves,  in- 
vest them  with  a  glory  of  their  own 

*' There  is  one  approach  to  Jerusalem 
which  is  really  grand,  namely,  from  Jeri- 
cho and  Bethany.  It  is  the  approach  by 
trhich  the  army  of  Pompey  advanced — the 
first  European  army  that  ever  confronted 
it — and  it  is  the  approach  of  the  triumphal 
entry  of  the  Gospels.  Probably  the  first 
impression  of  every  one  coming  from  the 
north,  west,  and  the  south  may  be  summed 
up  in  the  expression  used  by  one  of  the 
modern  travelers,  *  I  am  strangely  affect- 
ed, but  greatly  disappointed.'  But  no  hu- 
man being  could  be  disappointed  who  first 
saw  Jerusalem  from  the  east.  The  beauty 
consists  in  this,  that  you  then  burst  at  once 
on  the  two  great  ravines  which  cut  the 


city  off  f^om  the  surrounding  table-land, 
and  that  then,  and  then  only,  you  have  a 
complete  view  of  the  Mosque  of  Omar. 
The  other  buildings  of  Jerusalem  which 
emerge  from  the  mass  of  gray  ruin  and 
white  stones  are  few,  and  for  the  most  part 
unattractive.  The  white  mass  of  the  Ar- 
menian Convent  on  the  south,  and  the 
dome  of  the  Mosque  of  David — ^the  Castle 
and  Herod's  Tower  on  the  southwest  cor- 
ner— ^the  two  domes,  black  and  white,  which 
surmount  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  the  Ba^ 
silica  of  Constantine — ^the  green  corn-field 
which  covers  the  ruins  of  the  Knights  of 
St.  John — the  long  yellow  mass  of  the  Lat- 
in Convent  at  the  northwest  comer,  and 
the  gray  tower  of  the  Mosque  of  the  Der- 
vishes on  the  traditional  site  of  the  palace 
of  Herod  Antipas  in  the  northeast  corner 
— ^these  are  the  only  objects  which  break 
from  various  points  the  sloping  or  level 
lines  of  the  city  of  the  Crusaders  and  Sar- 
acens. But  none  of  these  is  enough  to  ele- 
vate its  character.  What,  however,  these 
fail  to  effect  is  in  one  instance  effected  by 
the  Mosque  of  Omar.  From  whatever 
point  that  graceful  dome,  with  its  beautiful 
precinct,  emerges  to  view,  it  at  once  digni- 
fies the  whole  city.  And  when  from  Oli- 
vet, or  from  the  governor's  house,  or  from 
the  northeast  wall,  you  see  the  platform 
on  which  it  stands,  it  is  a  scene  hardly  to 
be  surpassed — a  dome  graceful  as  that  of 
St.  Peter's,  though  of  course  on  a  far  small- 
er scale,  rising  from  an  elaborately-finish- 
ed circular  edifice. 

'^  This  edifice,  raised  on  a  square  marble 
platform,  rising  on  the  highest  side  of  a 
green  slope,  which  descends  from  it  north, 
south,  and  east,  to  the  walls  surrounding 
the  whole  inclosure — platform  and  inclo- 
sure  diversified  by  lesser  domes  and  fount- 
ains, by  cypresses  and  olives,  and  plains, 
and  palms — ^the  whole  as  secluded  and 
quiet  as  the  interior  of  some  college  or 
cathedral  garden,  only  enlivened  by  the 
white  figures  of  veiled  women  stealing  like 
ghosts  up  and  down  the  green  slope,  or  by 
the  turbaned  heads  bowed  low  in  the  va- 
rious niches  for  prayer — ^this  is  the  Mosque 
of  Omar:  Haram-es-Sherif,  ''the  noble 
sanctuary,"  the  second  most  sacred  spot 
in  the  Mohammedan  world — ^that  is,  next 
after  Mecca;  the  second  most  beautiful 

mosque — that  is,  next  after  Cordova 

I,  for  one,  felt  almost  disposed  to  console 
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myself  for  the  exclnsion  by  the  additional 
interest  which  the  sight  derives  from  the 
knowledge  that  no  European  foot,  except 
by  stealth  or  favor,  had  ever  trodden  with- 
in these  precincts  since  the  Crusaders  were 
driven  out,  and  that  their  deep  seclusion 
was  as  real  as  it  appeared.  It  needed  no 
sight  of  the  daggers  of  the  black  Dervishes 
who  stand  at  the  gates  to  tell  you  that 
the  mosque  was  undisturbed  and  inviola^ 
bly  sacred. 

*'  The  Mussulman  religion  acknowledges 
but  two  temples — ^those,  namely,  of  Mecca 
and  Jerusalem;  both  called  £1  Harem; 
both  equally  prohibited  to  Christians,  Jews, 
and  every  other  person  who  is  not  a  be- 
liever in  the  Prophet.  The  mosques,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  considered  merely  as 
places  of  meeting  for  certain  acts  of  wor- 
ship, and  are  not  held  so  especially  conse- 
crated as  to  demand  the  total  exclusion  of 
all  who  do  not  profess  the  true  faith.  En- 
trance into  them  is  not  denied  to  the  un- 
believer by  any^  statute  of  the  Mohamme- 
dan law,  and  hence  it  is  not  uncommon 
for  Christians  at  Constantinople  to  receive 
from  the  government  a  written  order  to 
visit  even  the  Mosque  of  St.  Sophia.  But 
the  sultan  himself  could  not  grant  permis- 
sion to  an  infidel  either  to  pass  into  the 
territory  of  Mecca  or  to  enter  the  sacred 
edifice  of  Jerusalem.  A  firman  granting 
such  a  privUege  would  be  regarded  as  a 
most  horrid  sacrilege ;  it  would  not  be  re- 
spected by  the  people;  and  the  Ikvored 
object  would  inevitably  become  the  victim 
of  his  own  imprudent  boldness.'* 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  author  had 
the  good  fortune  to  obtain  admittance, 
and  examine  the  interior  of  all  the  differ- 
ent buildings  in  detail.  The  circumstances 
were  these :  Our  minister  at  the  Sublime 
Porte,  Colonel  James  Williams,  of  Tennes- 
see, was  making  a  tour  through  Syria  for 
the  purpose  of  stirring  up  the  authorities 
to  a  more  energetic  action  in  the  matter  of 
apprehending  the  Jaffa  murderers.  Pre- 
vious to  jea^nng  Constantinople,  he  had  re- 
ceived a  firman  Arom  the  sultan  to  visit  the 
Mosque  of  Omar,  with  a  suite  of  three  or 
fourpertoru  only.  He  and  his  suite,  with 
the  rest  of  our  party,  had  just  returned 
from  Bethlehem,  which  place  we  had  vis- 
ited to  witness  the  solemnities  of  the  Latin 
Church  on  Christmas  Eve.  There  were 
some  six  or  seven  Americans,  only  half  of 


whom  could  accompany  the  embassador. 
Lots  were  cast,  and  the  author  was  nnl- 
lucky ;  he  would  readily  have  given  $100 
to  obtain'  permission,  as  would  any  of  the 
other  unfortunates.  Mr.  Williams  realized 
our  disappointment,  and  determined  t6 
move  heaven  and  earth  to  obtain  admiU 
tance  for  the  whole  party.  He  was  sec- 
onded in  his  endeavors  by  our  worthy  con- 
sul general,  J.  A.  Johnson,  of  Beyrout,  whd 
was  one  of  his  suite.  ~  Both  these  gentle- 
men have  acquired  great  reputation  in  this 
East  for  the  energetic  manner  in  whic& 
they  have  demanded  and  obtained  protect 
tion  to  Americans  and  their  interests. 

Mr.  Williams  was  successful  with  tbci 
Pacha  of  Jerusalem,  who,  in  consideratkm 
of  Mr.  Williams*  position  and  the  purpose^ 
for  which  he  came,  in  addition  to  a  rery 
large  sum  of  gold  which  we  saw  Mr.  W. 
pay,  consented  to  admit  us. 

We  wish  here  to  record  the  fiict  that 
Mr.  Williams,  with  a  liberality  which  is  In 
keeping  with  his  reputation  in  the  East, 
refused  to  receive  one  dollar  of  the  money 
he  had  disbursed  on  our  account  Our 
learned  fellow-countryman  and  graphic 
writer,  Mr.  W.  C.  Prime,  author  of  "  Tent 
Life  in  the  Holy  Land"  and  "  Boat  Life  in 
Egypt,"  was  also  successful  in  obtaining 
admittance  some  time  before. 

The  Mosque  of  Omar,  which  we  entered 
December  29, 1859,  is  situated  on  the  foun- 
dation walls  of  Solomon's  Temple.  It  has 
been,  since  the  time  of  David,  considered 
the  most  sacred  ground  in  Jerusalem. 
Here  the  foundation  walls  of  Solomon^ 
Temple  were  laid  over  one  thousand  years 
before  Christ ;  here  we  stand  on  the  thresh^ 
ing-floor  for  which  David  gave  the  fifty 
shekels  of  silver ;  here  is  the  Holy  of  HoU 
lies.  Mount  MrTiah!  The  whole  inclo»^ 
ure  is  1500  feet  long  by  1000  broad,  in  ^ 
centre  of  which  is  the  rock  Et  SukknsAi 
The  building  is  a  regular  octagon,  abo«t 
60  feet  each  side,  supporting  a  beautlM 
dome.  It  is  entered  by  four  spacious  doors,^ 
which  project  from  the  building  and  rlM 
considerably  on  the  wall.  The  sides  ai4 
all  beautifiilly  paneled,  square  and  oetag-* 
onal  alternating.  The  material,  marble^ 
white  and  blue.  Around  the  first  Btary 
there  are  seven  elegant  windows  on  eaeh 
side  of  the  octagon,  except  where  the  en* 
trances  interfere;  on  that  side  there  am 
only  six. 
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The  interior  is  most  magnificent.  In 
the  centre  lies  a  large  irregular  stone  near- 
ly fifty  feet  in  diameter,  surrounded  by  a 
beant^  iron  railing.  Over  the  whole 
is  suspended  a  canopy  of  various-coloTed 
silks,  bat  so  covered  with  dust  it  was  im- 
possible to  define  the  color.  To  this  stone 
this  gorgeous  temple  owes  its  existence. 
It  rises  about  five  feet  above  the  marble 
flow,  and  the  floor  is  about  twelve  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  inclosure.  It  is  in 
itself  the  highest  top  of  Mount  Moriah. 
B^ore  the  rule  of  the  Mohammedan  the 
Christian  regarded  it  as  the  Holy  of  Holies. 
By  the  Mussulman  it  is  believed  to  be  a 
stone  of  prophecy,  and  to  have  fallen  firom 
heaven.  When  the  prophets  were  com- 
pelled to  flee  away  for  safety  to  other  lands, 
the  stone  expressed  a  desire  to  accompany 
them,  but  the  angel  Gabriel  seized  it  with 
his  mighty  hand  and  intercepted  its  flight 
until  Mohammed  arrived,  who  fixed  it  eter- 
nally on  its  present  site.  The  proof  is 
here  indelibly  fixed  in  the  rock,  namely, 
the  print  of  the  Prophet's  foot  as  he  mount- 
ed for  heaven,  and  the  print  of  the  arch- 
angel's hand  when  he  prevented  the  fiight 
of  the  stone!  Around  the  stone  are  24 
pillars,  three  opposite  each  side,  thereby 
still  preserving  the  octagonal  shape ;  eight 
are  plain  and  sixteen  Corinthian.  The 
windows  above  are  beautifully  stained. 
Underneath  the  rock  is  the  cave  where 
Mohammed  rested  after  his  flight  from 
Mecca  to  Jerusalem,  which  journey  he  ac- 
•  comi^ished  in  a  single  night.  .  It  is  be- 
lieved by  the  Mussulman  that  the  walls 
under  the  rock  do  not  sustain  it ;  that,  as 
it  was  flying  after  Mohammed,  he  com- 
manded it  to  stop,  which  it  did,  in  the  air. 
The  walls  are  only  in  case  of  accident ! 
The  cave  is  about  18  feet  square.  It  con- 
tains on  one  side  the  place  of  David,  on  an- 
other the  place  of  Solomon ;  place  of  Gabri- 
tl  and  place  of  Elias  on  the  other  two  sides. 
In  this  cave  every  prayer  is  supposed  to 
be  granted.  Underneath  the  cave  is  an 
immense  well,  which  the  Mohammedan  be- 
Ueves  contains  all  the  souls  of  the  depart- 
ed, where  they  are  supposed  to  wait  until 
the  resurrection.  Mr.  Stanley  says :  * '  The 
belief  was  that  the  living  could  hold  con- 
Terse  with  these  souls  at  the  mouth  of  the 
wdl  about  any  disputed  matter  which  lay 
in  the  power  of  the  dead  to  solve.  It  was 
closed  because  a  mother,  going  to  speak  to 


her  dead  son,  was  so  much  agitated  at  the 
sound  of  his  voice  firom  below  that  she 
threw  herself  into  the  well  to  join  him,  and 
disappeared. "  It  is  believed  that  this  well 
is  the  spring  from  which  not  only  the  nu- 
merous fountains  of  the  mosque  receive 
their  supply  of  water,  but  also  the  two 
pools  of  Siloam. 

Within  the  same  inclosure  is  the  Mosque 
of  £1  Aksa :  it  is  of  a  square  shape,  and 
has  a  spherical  cupola.  It  was  a  church  in 
the  Cluristian  days  of  the  Holy  City,  and 
was  called  the  Church  of  the  Purification, 
meaning  the  Church  of  the  Virgin  Mary ; 
it  is  ornamented  with  marble  floors,  ara- 
besque paintings,  and  gildings  of  great 
beauty.  Between  the  Mosque  of  £1  Sak- 
kara  and  £1  Aksa  there  is  a  beautiful 
fountain,  called  the  orange  fountain,  from 
a  grove  of  orange-trees  that  grow  near;  it 
is  used  for  ablations  by  the  true  believer. 

For  minute  descriptions  of  these  mosques 
and  other  objects  of  interest,  we  refer  our 
readers  to  Dr.  Robinson's  *^  Biblical  Re- 
searches," who,  in  return  for  the  success- 
ful exercise  of  his  professional  skill,  was 
rewarded  by  a  clandestine  visit  to  the 
shrine  of  the  Mussulman  saint,  our  limits 
preventing  a  more  lengthy  description. 

Jerusalem  at  the  present  time  contains- 
about  14,000  inhabitants,  6000  of  whom 
are  Jews,  6000  Mohammedans,  the  balance 
Christians  of  various  denominations,  the 
Greeks  predominating. 

There  is  but  one  hotel  in  Jerosalem  wor- 
thy of  the  name,  and  that  is  bad  euough, 
viz.,  the  Mediterranean^  within  a  few  doors 
of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  al- 
though there  are  one  or  two  other  places 
wherethey  pretend  to**  fcep"  you.  Price 
about  $2  50  per  day. 

The  Hol$f  placet  of  Palestine  are  eleven 
in  number,  the  possession  of  which  by  the 
different  sects  of  Christians  and  Mussul- 
mans has  been  the  cause  of  many  deplora- 
ble catastrophes,  and  will  be  of  many  more. 
It  overthrew  the  Byzantine  empire,  rent 
Christendom  asunder,  and  was  the  origin 
of  the  Crimean  war.  This  jealousy  is  car* 
ried  to  such  an  extent  in  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  to-day  that  they  bribe  the 
Turks  to  oppress  each  other ;  and  were  it 
not  that  a  Turkish  guard  is  always  pres- 
ent in  the  church,  which  is  common  to  all 
I  Christians,  they  would  tear  one  another  to 
I  pieces  1 
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The  holy  places  are,  1.  The  Church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  which  covers  some 
twelve  or  thirteen  places  consecrated  to 
more  than  ordinary  veneration  by  being 
in  some  way  connected  with  the  death  and 
resurrection  of  the  Savior :  this  is  com- 
mon to  all  Christians.  2.  The  Church  of 
the  NativUy  at  Bethlehem,  which  is  like- 
wise common.  3.  The  Church  of  the  Pre- 
sentation at  Jerusalem — Mohammedan.  4. 
The  Church  of  the  Annunciation  at  Naza- 
reth— Latin  Christians.  5.  The  Church  of 
8t.  Peter  at  Tiberias— Latin.  6.  Church 
at  Cana  in  Galilee — Greek  Christians.  7. 
Church  of  the  Flagellation  at  Jerusalem — 
Latin.  8.  Church  of  the  Ascension,  Mt. 
Olivet — Mohammedan.  9.  Tomb  of  the 
Virgin,  valley  of  Jehoshaphat— common. 
10.  Grotto  of  Gethsemane — Latin.  11. 
Church  of  the  Apostles — Mohammedan. 

Among  these  the  most  remarkable  is  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  situated  in 
the  southwest  comer  of  the  city,  on  a  slop- 
ing hill  known  as  Acra. 

This  church,  it  is  pretended,  not  only 
covers  the  site  of  Calvary,  and  the  tombs 
of  Joseph  and  Nicodemus,  but  also  the 
place  where  the  Savior  appeared  to  Mary 
his  mother  after  the  resurrection;  where 
Constantino's  mother  found  the  true  cross ; 
where  the  angel  appeared ;  where  the  Sav- 
ior appeared  to  Mary  Mi^gdalen ;  and  nu- 
merous other  important  places.  Some 
writers  deny  the  correctness  of  the  local- 
ities; among  others.  Dr.  Robertson — see 
** Biblical  Researches;"  see  also  "Tent 
Life  in  the  Holy  Land,"  where  Mr.  Prime, 
in  a  most  able  manner,  endeavors  to  prove 
the  correctness  of  the  locality. 

The  accompanying  "Ground-plan  of  the 
Church  of  t|ie  Holy  Sepulchre"  gives  the 
position  of  the  different  "  sacred  places.'* 


21,  22. 
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BSFEBEMOES. 

Principal  door. 

Place  for  Turkish 
guards. 

Stone  of  unction. 

Tomb  of  Godfrey. 

Tomb  of  Baldwin. 

Tomb  of  Melchise- 
dek. 

Chapel  of  Adam  and 
of  John  Baptist. 

Tomb  of  Adam. 

Robing-rooms. 

Armenian  altar. 

Place  where  the  Vir- 
gin Mary*  8  body 
waa  anointed. 


12.  Stairway  to  Armen- 
ian chapel  and 
lodgings. 

13.  Chapel  of  the  Angel. 

14.  The  Holy  Sepulchre. 

15.  Altar  of  the  Copts. 

16.  Altar  of  the  Syri- 
ans. 

17.  Tombs  of  Joseph  and 
Nicodemus. 

18.  The  arch  entrance 
to  central  Greek 
chapel. 

19.  Greek  "centre  of 
world." 

20.  Monks*  stalls. 


34. 


Greek  Patri- 
arch's seat. 

Place  of  the  paint- 
ings. 

Table  of  Prothesis. 

Holy  Table. 

Great  throne  of 
Greek  Patriarch. 

Where  Christ  ap- 
peared to  Mary 
Magdalene  as  a 
gardener. 

Where  M.  M.  stood. 

Altar  of  Franks. 

Part  of  the  pillar  of 
flagellation. 

Church  of  the  Lat- 
ins. 

Where  Christ  ap- 
peared  to  his  mo- 
ther after  resur- 
rection. 

Place  of  recc^^tion 
of  the  Cross. 

Latin  robing-room. 
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35.  Place  of  Christ's 
bonds. 

36.  Chapel  of  the  Virgin. 

37.  Chapel  of  Longinus 
the  Centurion. 

38.  Chapel    of    parting 

the  garments. 
).  Chapel  of  the  mock- 
ing. 

40.  Stairs  in  solid  rock 
going  down  49 
steps. 

41.  Chapel  of  St  Hele- 

na. 

42.  Chapel  of  Penitent 

Thief. 
43. 13  steps  down  in  the 
rock. 

44.  Chapel  of  the  find- 

ing of  the  Cross. 

45.  Altar  of  Franks. 

46.  Latin  and  Greek 
stairs  to  Calvary, 
which  is  over  the 
figures  7, 8. 


We  first  enter  into  a  long  passage  through 
a  low  doorway,  built  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  Turks  can  not  profane  the  place  by  rid- 
ing in  on  horseback.  In  this  passage,  and 
in  the  square  court  into  which  it  leads,  we 
find  a  throng  of  buyers  and  sellers  of  rel- 
ics, to  be  carried  by  pilgrims  to  all  parts 
of  the  world — beads  of  all  descriptions, 
olive-wood  paper-cutters,  mother-of-pearl 
crucifixes,  and  images  of  every  degree  of 
workmanship. 

The  church  is  surmounted  hy  two  domes 
of  different  dimensions,  the  larger  sur- 
mounting the  chapel  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre, the  smaller  the  Greek  church  on  the 
site  of  the  Basilica  erected  by  Constantino 
in  the  fourth  century.  The  larger  dome 
is  in  a  most  dilapidated  condition,  being 
nearly  as  open  at  the  top  as  the  Coliseum 
at  Rome,  both  Greeks  and  Latins  quarrel- 
ing for  the  privilege  of  repairing  it,  and 
neither  party  being  successful.  The  Greeks 
accuse  the  Latins  of  having  stolen  the  zinc 
firom  off  the  roof! 

Close  beside  the  dome  stands  the  Mina- 
ret of  Omar,  which  that  magnanimous  ca- 
liph erected  that  he  might  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  praying  as  nearly  as  possible  to 
the  Church  without  interfering  with  the 
rights  of  the  Christians.  As  you  enter 
the  door  of  these  sacred  walls,  the  first  ob- 
ject that  strikes  your  attention  is  a  large 
flat  stone,  over  which  several  lamps  are 
suspended,  and  numerous  pilgrims  ap- 
proaching on  their  knees  to  kiss  it.  This 
is  the  stone  on  which  it  is  said  our  Savior 
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was  washed,  anointed,  and  prepared  for 
the  tomb. 

Immediately  under  the  dome  stands  the 
Holy  Sqndchre^  surrounded  by  16  large  col- 
umns, which  support  the  gallery  above. 
The  Sepulchre  is  a  small  building  contain- 
ing two  chambers,  built  or  incased  with 
fine  marble ;  you  are  expected  to  remove 
your  shoes  previous  to  entering :  the  out- 
er chamber  is  about  6  feet  by  10,  in  the 
middle  of  which  stands  a  block  of  polished 
stone,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  square,  where 
the  angel  sat  who  announced  the  glad  tid- 
ings of  the  Resurrection.  Through  another 
passage  you  enter  the  tomb  itself:  wheth- 
er this  be  or  be  not  the  genuine  tomb — and 
we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  it,  answering  as 
it  does  in  every  particular  the  description 
given  it  in  Holy  Writ — it  is  impossible  to 
enter  it  without  a  feeling  of  holy  awe  and 
reverence,  remembering  that  for  1500  years 
kings  and  queens,  knights  and  holy  pil- 
grims, here  have  knelt  and  prayed,  believ- 
ing it  to  be  the  identical  spot  **  where 
Christ  triumphed  over  the  grave,  and  dis- 
armed death  of  his  terrors.'*  This  is  the 
spot  pointed  out  to  the  mother  of  Constan- 
tine  by  the  persecuted  Christians,  and  here 
she  erected  a  church ;  here  the  Latin  kings, 
Godfrey  and  Baldwin,  with  countless  num- 
bers of  knights  who  have  died  for  the  Holy 
Cross,  have  knelt  and  prayed.  Who  would 
not  reverence  the  spot !  The  tomb  is  about 
six  feet  square ;  one  half  of  it  is  occupied 
by  the  sarcophagus,  which  rises  about  two 
feet  from  the  floor :  this  is  of  white  marble, 
slightly  tinged  with  blue ;  that  is,  this  slab 
covers  the  elevation  left  in  the  hewing  of 
the  rock,  which  was  the  custom  in  those 
days.  The  marble  is  now  cracked  through 
about  the  centre :  on  this  stone  the  body 
of  Christ  was  laid ;  on  this  stone  the  young 
man  was  found  sitting;  and  here  Mary 
saw  the  two  angels.  There  are  42  lamps, 
gold  and  silver,  presented  by  sovereigns 
of  Europe,  suspended  above  it,  and  contin- 
ually burning.  A  space  about  three  feet 
wide  in  front  is  all  that  remains  for  visit- 
ors, and  not  more  than  three  or  four  per- 
sons can  enter  at  a  time.  At  the  head  of 
the  tomb  stands  a  Greek  monk  reading 
prayers ;  if  presented  with  a  fee,  he  lights 
candles  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  fee. 
Here  continually  may  be  seen  poor  pilgrims 
crawling  in  upon  their  bended  knees, 
bathing  the  cold  marble  with  their  tears, 


and   sobbing   as   if  their   hearts   would 
break. 

The  church  is  occupied  by  different  secto 
of  Christians — Latins,  Greeks,  Armenians, 
Copts,  and  Syrians — all  of  whom  have 
their  respective  chapels  and  altars ;  the 
Greeks  the  richest,  the  Syrians  the  poorest 
of  the  whole. 

From  the  oratory  of  the  Greeks — ^which 
is  situated  opposite  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
and  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  globe  maric- 
ing  the  centre  of  the  earth — ^you  enter  a 
dark  stairway,  which  leads  to  Mount  Cal- 
vary :  here  the  spot  is  shown  where  the 
Redeemer  was  nailed  to  the  cross,  the  hole 
in  the  rock  where  the  cross  was  erected, 
and  the  rent  in  the  rock  occasioned  by  the 
earthquake. 

It  would  require  a  volume  to  give  a  de- 
tailed description  of  the  different  altars  and 
chapels ;  the  ceremonies  of  the  different 
sects,  often  worshiping  at  the  same  time, 
and  creating  a  frightful  hubbub — the 
priests,  pilgrims,  and  beggars  jostling  each 
other  on  every  side ;  the  infamous  impos- 
ture of  the  descent  of  the  holy  fire  from 
heaven  ;  the  place  where  the  true  cross 
was  found,  also  where  stood  the  monument 
to  the  kings  of  Jerusalem,  Godfrey  and  his 
brother  Baldwin,  destroyed  by  the  Greek 
Christians  because  they  were  Latin  princes! 
Are  not  all  these  fully  described  by  Porter, 
Robinson,  Hardy,  and  Prime? 

The  author  of  "Notices  of  the  Holy 
Land,**  speaking  of  the  ceremony  of  the 
Holy  Fire  at  Easter,  says,  **  I  have  seen 
the  devil-dancers,  apparently  under  Satan- 
ic influence,  and  the  Mussulman  devotees 
shout  round  their  fires  at  the  feast  of  Hus- 
sein Hassan,  but  I  never  witnessed  any  ex* 
hibition  that  excited  in  my  mind  feelingtr- 
of  deeper  disgust,  and  this,  too,  in  the  name  - 
of  Christ,  and  in  a  place  probably  not  far ; 
distant  from  the  sacred  spot  where  he  bow- 
ed his  head  and  died.'* 

The  other  most  noted  objects  of  interest- 
in  Jerusalem  are,  first,  the  Ccenaculum,  It 
is  situated  on  the  Hill  of  Zion,  and  its  min» 
aret  is  one  of  the  first  objects  that  strikes 
the  traveler* s  eye  on  his  approach  to  the 
city  from  the  souths  It  rises  over  whftt 
purports  to  be  the  tomb  of  David.  In  the 
building  is  a  large  room  in  which  it  is  said 
not  only  the  Last  Supper  was  eaten,  but 
where  Christ  appeared  to  the  apostles  aftet^ 
the  R^urreetion,  and  where   the   Holy 
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Ghost  descended  upon  the  apostles  on  the 
Day  of  Pentecost.  The  marble  upon  which 
Christ  8uiq)ed  is  still  preserved.  The  place 
is  now  in  possession  of  the  Turks,  who  con- 
sider David  one  of  (heir  prophets.  The 
Latin  Christians  are  allowed  to  worship 
there  occasionally,  and  celebrate  the  wash- 
ing of  pilgrims'  feet.  The  site  of  the  Vir- 
gin's residence,  and  where  she  died,  lies  a 
little  north  of  this. 

The  Armenian  Convent  close  by  is  said 
to  be  the  town-house  of  the  High-priest 
Caiaphas :  two  relics  are  shown  here,  viz., 
the  stone  which  closed  the  door  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  and  which  the  Latins  accuse 
the  Armenians  of  ateaUng^  and  the  stone  on 
which  the  cock  crew  when  Peter  denied 
hb  master!  The  convent  is  the  largest 
and  finest  in  the  city,  and  with  its  church 
and  gardens  occupy  a  very  large  space. 
They  often  accommodate  over  three  thou- 
sand pilgrims.  There  is  a  college  for  the 
education  of  the  clergy  connected  with  it. 
In  their  church  there  is  a  chair  which  they 
claim  to  be  that  of  St.  James.  There  is 
also  a  Greek,  Latin,  and  Syrian  convent, 
which,  with  the  Convent  of  the  Cross,  are 
the  principal  ones  in  and  around  Jerusalem. 
The  latter  is  occupied  by  the  Greeks,  and  is 
situated  about  two  miles  west  of  the  city. 

The  Jews'  Wailing-place  is  a  small  area 
on  the  west  of  the  wall,  which  forms  the 
foundation  of  the  Mosque  of  Omar,  inclos- 
ure,  and  the  only  portion  visible  from  the 
outside  of  the  foundation  walls  of  Solo- 
mon's Temple.  Here  the  Jews  of  all  ages, 
male  and  female,  congregate  every  Friday 
to  cry  and  lament  over  the  destruction  of 
the  Temple.  The  stones  are  worn  smooth 
with  their  kisses;  it  is  a  most  affecting 
scene.  A  little  south  of  this,  Dr.  Barclay, 
of  Philadelphia,  pointed  out  to  us  a  portion 
of  one  of  the  arches  which  formed  the 
bridge  that  connected  Solomon's  palace  on 
Mount  Zion  with  the  Temple  on  Mount 
Moriah. 

East  of  the  city  lies  the  VaUej^  ofJehosh^ 
aphcUy  the  burial-place  of  the  Jews,  through 
which  nms  the  brook  Eidron,  that  is,  when 
it  runs,  which  is  but  a  short  season  every 
year :  its  bed  was  perfectly  dry  when  the 
author  was  there. 

The  FousUain  of  the  Virgin  is  situated  on 

the  side  of  the  Valley  of  Jehpshaphat,  a 

short  distance  below  the  southeast  corner 

of  the  ci^  walls.    According  to  tradition, 
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the  drinking  of  the  water  of  this  fountain 
was  a  test  whether  a  woman  was  innocent 
or  guilty  of  adultery :  if  guilty,  after  drink- 
ing, she  immediately  died.  When  the  Vir- 
gin  Mary  was  accused,  she  established  her 
innocence  in  this  manner  I 

At  a  distance  of  over  one  thousand  feet 
farther  down  the  Kidron  is  the  celebrated 
Pool  of  Siloam,  beside  the  "  King's  Gar- 
den:" it  is  connected  with  the  Fountain 
of  the  Virgin  by  a  subterranean  passage 
discovered  by  Dr.  Robinson. 

Immediately  opposite  the  St.  Stephen's 
Gate,  on  the  east  of  the  city,  in  the  bottom 
of  the  valley,  lies  the  Tomb  and  Chapel  of  the 
Virgin,  On  the  right,  going  down  to  it,  is 
the  spot  where  it  is  supposed  St.  Stephen 
suffered  martyrdom :  a  red  vein  that  runs 
through  the  white  limestone  at  this  point 
is  believed  to  be  his  blood.  The  Tomb  and 
Chapel  of  the  Virgin  is  one  of  the  most 
ancient-looking  buildings  in  the  vicinity 
of  Jerusalem.  This  is  the  spot  where  the 
Virgin  lay  after  her  death,  and  where, 
according  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  event 
of  the  Assumption  took  place.  The  tomb 
appears  to  be  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock. 
You  descend  to  the  chapel  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  steps.  The  burial-places  of  the 
father,  mother,  and  husband  of  the  Virgin 
are  also  shown  here.  This  chapel  is  used 
in  common  by  Greeks,  Latins,  and  Ar- 
menians. Should  the  door  be  locked,  the 
Latin  monk  who  keeps  the  Garden  of 
Gethsemane  close  by  will  give  you  access. 

Quite  close  to  the  Tomb  of  the  Virgin  is 
the  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  or  a  portion  of 
the  same,  indosed  by  a  high  wall.  Here 
is  supposed  to  be  the  spot  where  our  Savior 
suffered  that  "agony  and  bloody  sweat," 
and  where  Judas  betrayed  him  with  a  kiss. 
The  wall  incloses  eight  venerable  olive- 
trees,  the  largest  and  oldest-looking  on  the 
brow  of  the  hill.  The  garden  is  in  pos- 
session of  the  Latin  Christians;  but  the 
Greeks  are  inclosing  an  opposition  garden 
on  the  other  side  of  the  road.  The  monk 
in  attendance,  after  pointing  out  the  im- 
pressions of  the  apostles'  bodies  on  the 
rock,  the  grotto  of  the  Agony,  and  the 
spot  where  Judas  kissed  his  Master,  will 
expect  about  two  francs  baclxheeih  from  the 
party.  Proceeduag  up  the  hill,  we  arrive 
at  a  small  village  of  Tur,  situated  on  the 
top  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  This  village 
occupies  the  site  of  the  church,  erected  by 
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Helena,  mother  of  Constantme,  to  mark 
the  spot  of  the  Ascension.  Although  the 
Ascension  could  not  take  place  here,  as  St. 
Luke  says,  '*He  led  them  out  as  far  as 
Bethany,"  which  is  two  miles  farther  east. 
In  the  centre  of  the  small  village  is  a 
domed  sepulchre,  surrounded  by  numerous 
smaller  Moslem  tombs.  This  is  imder  the 
guardianship  of  a  Dervish.  Backsheesh  of 
course  is  expected  after  he  has  shown  you 
the  print  of  the  Savior's  foot  in  the  rock 
from  whence  he  made  the  Ascension. 
There  were  originally  ttoo  prints,  but  the 
Moslems  st^  one  of  them!  That's  as  bad 
as  crawling  into  a  hole,  and  taking  it  in 
after  you.  All  writers  on  the  subject  uni- 
versally agree  that  from  this  spot  the  best 
view  of  the  Holy  City  can  be  obtained. 
Try  and  view  the  city  from  this  spot  at 
sunrise. 

It  is  but  a  ghort  walk  frt)m  here  to  Beth- 
anyy  which  you  may  either  visit  now,  or 
wait  until  your  return  from  the  Jordan, 
as  you  pass  it  coming  back  from  that  ex- 
cursion. It  is  a  miserable  dirty  Arab  vil- 
lage, but  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  delight- 
ful neighborhood,  abounding  in  olive,  pome- 
granate, fig,  and  almond  trees.  You  are 
here  shown  the  house  and  tomb  of  Lazarus, 
also  that  of  Mary  Magdalen,  and  Martha, 
and  the  very  identicsd  fig-tree  which  the 
Savior  cursed! 

The  tombs  and  sepulchres  situated  in 
the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  in  the  valley 
to  the  southwest  and  west  of  Mount  Zion, 
are  very  numerous.  They  are  all  exca- 
vated in  the  solid  rock,  each  of  them  con- 
taining one  or  more  repositories  for  the 
dead,  carved  in  the  side  of  the  tomb.  The 
principal  of  these  are  the  Tombs  of  the 
Kings  (these  are  quite  extensive),  Tombs 
of  the  Prophets,  Tombs  of  the  Judges, 
Tomb  of  Zacharias,  Tomb^  of  Absalom. 
This  last  is  ornamented  with  24  semi- 
columns  of  the  Doric  order,  six  of  which 
are  on  each  front  of  a  prodigious  monument 
of  a  single  stone.  It  is  completely  sur- 
rounded by  small  stones  to  a  considera- 
ble depth,  thrown  by  the  Jews  from  time 
immemorial,  to  show  their  contempt  for 
his  conduct.  There  are  also  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  last  the  Tombs  of  Jehoshaphat  and 
St.  James. 

Returning  to  the  city  through  St.  Ste- 
phen's Gate,  on  the  left  hand  are  the  re- 
mains of  the  PoolofBethesdOj  860  fiset  long. 


130  wide,  and  75  deep.  The  straet  tint 
leads  up  to  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepcd«> 
chre  is  called  Via  Dolorosa,  and  is  rejNre- 
sented  by  your  guide  as  marking  the  road 
along  which  Christ  was  led  to  crucifixiMi. 
This  street  is  filled  with  traditional  sta- 
tions, which  are  pointed  out,  although  the 
ground  the  Savior  trod  on  lies  forty  feet 
below  the  present  surface.  Here  we  have 
Pilate's  house ;  here  the  Ecce  Homo  areh^ 
where  Pilate,  bringing  the  Savior  bef(»re 
the  populace,  cried  out,  **  Behold  the  manP 
the  Church  of  the  MageikUion,  the  site  upon 
which  it  is  said  he  was  scourged;  the 
house  of  Veronica,  who  presented  her  hand- 
kerchief to  the  Savior  to  wipe  his  brow. 
This  handkerdiief  is  now  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal relics  of  St.  Peter's  at  Borne.  It  is 
said  to  be  impressed  with  a  picture  of  the 
Lord's  &ce  in  blood.  The  place  is  also 
pointed  out  where  Simon  was  compelled 
to  carry  the  cross. 

We  advise  travelers  by  all  means  to  caU 
on  our  very  worthy  countryman,  Dr*  Bar- 
clay, who  will  be  delighted  to  see  them, 
as  well  as  to  show  them  the  immense  quar- 
ries  under  the  city  discovered  by  himself 
through  the  medium  of  his  dog.  Be  par- 
ticular to  get  a  Jewish  guide;  they  aib 
much  more  intelligent  than  others. 

There  are  two  excursions  from  Jerusa- 
lem which  every  traveler  is  obliged  to 
make :  one  to  Hebron,  the  other  to  t±» 
Dead  Sea  and  the  Jordan. 

From  Jeruscdem  to  Hd^rony  via  Bethle- 
hem, Rachel's  tomb,  and  the  Pools  of  Sol- 
omon. The  excursion  will  take  two  days ; 
time  each  way,  seven  hours. 

Issuing  from  the  Jafik  gate,  we  catoaa 
the  hill  of  **  Evil  Counsel"  on  its  sumaSt* 
To  our  left  are  some  ruins,  said  to  be  tiiose 
of  the  country-house  of  Caiaphas  the  hlgb- 
priest.  In  tiiree  quarters  of  an  hour  #e 
pass  the  convent  of  Mar  EUas.  Here  « 
depression  is  shown  in  the  rock,  ssid  to 
be  the  form  of  Elias,  who  here  lay,  wieary 
and  hungry,  when  he  was  fed  by  the  aa- 
gels. 

In  one  hour  and  three  quarters  we  'ar- 
rive at  BethMiem,  which  in  rank  stands 
first  among  the  holiest  places  on  eatftfh, 
and,  next  to  Jerusalem,  contains  more  ait- 
traction  to  the  Christian  traveler  than  any 
other  spot  on  the  globe.  The  town,  whidi 
at  a  distance  presents  a  very  fine  and  iin- 
posing  appeantnce,  contains  about  4600  in- 
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habitastSf  nearly  all  of  whom  are  Chris- 
tians. In  the  most  prominent  portion  of 
the  town,  and  rising  conspicuously  above 
all  other  buildings,  is  the  embattled  mon- 
astery, an  enormous  pile  of  buildings,  con- 
sisting of  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Armenian 
conTents,  which  surround  the  church  used 
in  common  which  stands  over  the  Cave 
of  the  Nativity.  This  church,  which  was 
erected  In  the  early  portion  of  the  fourth 
century  by  Helena,  the  mother  of  Constant 
tine,  is  the  oldest  Christian  church  in  the 
world.  The  ceiling  is  composed  of  beams 
of  cedar  from  the  forest  of  Lebanon.  Its 
gold  and  mosaics  are  entirely  gone;  but 
when  Baldwin  was  crowned  here  King  of 
Jerusalem,  it  was  in  all  its  glory. 

Descending  14  or  15  steps,  and  traverse 
ing  a  long  passage,  we  enter  the  Crypt  or 
Chapel  of  the  NaUvity,  The  floor  and  walls 
are  marble.  It  is  about  38  feet  long  and 
12  wide.  At  the  eastern  end  is  a  silver 
st«r,  around  which  are  the  words  ^^Hic  de 
Virgin  Mmria  Jesua  Chri$hu  naiue  exC' — 
"Here  Christ  was  bom  of  the  Vurgin 
Mary."  In  the  floor  of  the  Church,  im- 
mediately above  this  star,  is  another  of 
marUe,  said  to  be  under  that  point  of  the 
heavens  in  which  the  star  of  Bethlehem 
stood  stationary  to  mark  out  the  birthplace 
of  our  Savior.  About  20  feet  ixam  the  sil- 
ver star  there  is  a  small  recess  in  the  rock, 
in  which  is  a  block  of  marUe  hollowed  out 
to  represent  a  manger :  the  origincU  wood- 
en tme  is  now  deposited  in  the  Church  of 
B.  Maria  Maggiore  at  Rome,  and  there  pa- 
raded by  the  Pope  in  the  Christmas-day 
ceremonies.  In  ftront  of  the  manger  is  the 
ahar  of  the  Magi.    If  the  Savior  was  in 

.the  manger  in  a  cave,  we  can  not  under- 
stmd  St.  Matthew,  who  says, "  They  came 
into  the  house  where  the  young  child  was." 

.  We  have  idso  here  the  chapels  or  altars 

.-of  the  Innocents-^20,000  of  whom  were 
thrown  here  after  the  massacre  by  Herod 

^  ***4ihB  Altar  of  the  Shepherds,  and  the  altar 
m£  Joseph,  where  he  reUred  at  the  moment 
of  the  nativity.  The  whole  chapel  is  light- 
ed'by  over  80  gold  .and  silver  lamps^  pre- 

•  seated  by  different  sovereigns  of  Europe. 

,  Vke  silver  star,  which*  every  pilgrim  de- 
voutly kisses  on  his  bended  knees,  was 
went  from  Vienna,  in  1852,  to  take  the 

.  plaee  of  the  one  which  the  Latins  accose 
the  Greeks  of  having  siolm, 
I  lawrfc  are  sevenil  other  crypts  ai^d  grot* 


toes,  the  most  interesting  of  which  is  that 
of  St.  Jerome.  Here  this  father  of  the 
Church  died,  and  here  he  spent  the  great- 
er portion  of  his  life.  His  tomb  is  here 
shown,  but  his  remains  were  carried  to 
Rome.  One  of  the  finest  pictures  in  Eu^ 
rope,  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  is  that  of  St. 
Jerome  taking  the  sacrament  on  his  death- 
bed, in  this  chapel. 

Below  the  convent,  on  the  outside,  is  the 
celebrated  MUk  Grotto,  Tradition  says 
that  here  the  Mother  and  Child  hid  from 
Herod  for  some  time  previous  to  their  de- 
parture for  Egypt.  The  grotto  is  hewn 
out  of  the  white  limestone  rock,  and  it  is 
said  that  its  whiteness  was  caused  by  a  few 
drops  of  the  Virgin  Mary^s  milk,  and  that 
a  visit  to  the  cave,  or  the  possession  of  a 
small  piece  <^  the  stone,  has  the  power  of 
supematurally  increasing  a  woman's  milk. 
Small  pieces  are  consequently  m  great  de- 
mand, and  are  conveyed  to  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

AJbout  three  miles  southwest  of  Bethle- 
hem lie  the  Pools  of  Solomon.  They  are 
three  in  number.  They  average  about  800 
feet  square,  and  40  deep.  The  upper  one 
is  25  feet  deep,  next  40  feet,  and  next  50. 
They  are  fed  from  fountains  in  the  vicini- 
ty. The  water  was  conveyed  from  here 
to  Mount  Moriah  by  means  of  an  aqueduct 
which  still  exists.  Maundrel  says,  tradi- 
tion relates  that  King  Solomon  shut  up 
these  springs,  and  kept  the  door  of  them 
sealed  widi  his  own  signet,  to  the  end  that 
he  might  preserve  the  waters  for  his  own 
drinking  in  their  natural  freshness  and 
purity. 

After  passing  Abraham'a  Oah,  under 
which  it  is  said  he  pitched  his  tent  and  re- 
CMved  the  visits  of  the  angels,  we  arrive 
€it  Hebrot^  which  is,  next  to  Damascus,  the 
oldest  city  in  the  world.  It  contains  at 
present  about  9000  inhabitants,  one  fourth 
of  whom  are  Jews.  There  are  no  Chris- 
tians. The  town  is  very  prettily  situated 
in  the  "  Valley  of  Eshcol,'^  as.  noted  now 
itat  its  splendid  grapes  as  in  days  of  yore. 
Hebron  was  formerly  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished cities  of  tiie  Holy  Land.  Here 
Ki^  David  for  a  long  time  kept  his  court, 
and  here  was  the  birthplace,  of  John  the 
Baptist.  Here  Abraham  bought  from 
Ephron  the  Hlttite  the  cave  and  the  field 
of  Machpelah,  and  here  lie  buried  Abraham 
and  Sarah  his  wifs^  Isaac,  Rebecca,  and 
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Leah,  and  Joseph,  who  was  brought  up  out 
of  £g7pt.  Over  these  tombs  the  pious 
Helena  erected  a  chnrch,  which  is  now 
tamed  into  a  mosque ;  and,  as  it  is  consid- 
ered one  of  the  holiest  places  of  the  Mo- 
hammedans, Christians  are  never  allowed 
to  visit  it.  All  Bey,  who,  though  a  Span- 
iard, passed  himself  off  successfully  as  a 
Mussulman,  and  succeeded  in  gaining  ad- 
missbn,  says :  "  All  the  sepulchres  of  the 
Patriarchs  are  covered  with  rich  carpets 
of  green  silk,  magnificently  embroidered 
with  gold ;  those  of  their  vrives  are  red, 
similarly  embroidered.  The  Sultan  of 
Constantinople  furnishes  the  carpets,  which 
are  renewed  from  time  to  time.  I  count- 
ed nine,  one  over  the  other,  upon  the  sepal- 
cbre  of  Abraham.  The  rooms,  also,  which 
contain  the  tombs,  are  covered  with  rich 
carpets.  The  entrance  to  them  is  guarded 
with  iron  gates  and  wooden  doors,  plated 
with  silver,  with  bolts  and  padlocks  of  the 
same  metal.  There  are  computed  to  be 
upward  of  100  persons  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  Temple.  It  consequently  is 
easy  to  imagine  how  many  alms  must  be 
paid."  There  are  nine  mosques  in  the 
town.  The  one  over  these  tombs  is  the 
largest. 

On  your  return  to  Jerusalem  you  might 
leave  the  direct  road  by  which  you  came, 
and  visit  the  Convent  of  St.  John  in  the 
Desert. 

Travelers  not  wishing  to  visit  Hebron 
can  take  Bethlehem  on  the  way  to  the 
Dead  Sea,  altiiough  it  is  two  hours  out  of 
the  way. 

The  excursion  from  Jerusalem  to  the 
Dead  Sea,  the  Jordan,  and  Jericho,  occu- 
pies about  three  days— that  is,  you  have 
to  patf  for  three  days.  The  usual  &re  paid 
to  the  dragoman  is  $6  25  per  day,  he  fur- 
nishing every  thing,  horses,  tents,  and  pro- 
visions, to  which  add  $2  50  paid  to  the 
sheik  of  the  territory  lying  between  Jeru- 
salem and  the  Jordan,  on  consideration  of 
which  he  insures  your  person  from  rob- 
bery, and  sends  a  sheik  to  accompany  the 
party. 

Starting  from  Jerusalem  at  noon,  in 
about  four  hours  we  arrive  at  the  Convent 
of  Mctr  Saba,  one  of  the  most  singular  and 
picturesque  buildings  in  Syria.  It  is  built 
in  the  side  of  the  rocks  which  overhang  an 
immense  precipice.  On  projecting  cliffs 
are  towers,  chapels,  and  terraces.  Some 
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of  the  caves  in  the  rocks  are  artificial  and 
some  natural ;  indeed,  it  is  very  difiicnU 
to  tell  which  is  masonry  and  which  na- 
ture. It  is  strongly  fortified  by  a  massive 
wall,  pierced  with  portals,  to  protect  it 
from  the  raids  of  the  Bedouin  Arabs ;  and 
having  the  reputation  of  being  the  richest, 
as  it  is  the  oldest  convent  in  Syria,  makes 
every  precaution  necessary.  The  conreat 
was  founded  by  St.  Saba  in  439.  The  cave 
he  first  inhabited  is  shown.  It  is  said  that 
on  his  first  visit  it  was  occupied  by  a  lion. 
St.  Saba  intimated  to  the  monarch  c^  the 
woods  that  he  intended  to  make  it  his  fu- 
ture residence,  whereupon  the  lion  quietly 
withdrew !  Jt  was  plundered  in  the  7ih 
century  by  the  Persians,  and  forty-four 
of  the  monks  murdered ;  their  skulls  are 
shown  in  a  small  chapel.  Females  are 
not  allowed  to  cross  the  threshold.  On 
your  arrival  you  are  ushered  into  a  very 
fine  apartment,  survounded  by  a  wide  di- 
van, on  which  you  sleep  at  night;  a  monk 
enters,  carrying  on  a  small  salver  a  glass 
of  roH,  a  teaspoonful  of  jelly,  and  a  glass 
of  water.  The  raki  is  as  strong  as  raw 
brandy ;  you  drink  that,  eat  the  jelly,  and 
drink  the  water;  this  is  all  the  convent 
supplies,  supper  and  breakfast  being  pre- 
pared by  your  own  servants  in  the  court- 
yard. The  convent  is  occufued  by  Greek 
monks,  and,  if  visitors  can  have  a  choice 
of  rooms,  we  would  strongly  recommend 
their  getting  as  far  away  from  the  church 
as  possible.  The  author's  apartment  was 
connected  with  the  chapel  by  an  opening 
in  the  top  of  the  wall,  and  from  the  hours 
of  2  A.M.  to  6  A.M.  (daybreak)  he  found 
it  impossible  to  sleep,  owing  to  the  noise 
made  by  two  monks  praying  in  the  most 
boisterous  manner  the  whole  of  the  iOmei 
it  sounded  like  two  rival  auctioneers  knodkit* 
ing.  down  goods  at  the  top  of  their  voices* 
The  fee  to  the  convent  is  included  in  th« 
charge  of  the  dragoman. 

From  Mar  Saba  to  the  Dead  Sea  Ae 
time  is  4i  hours.  The  conntiy,  as  you  aid- 
vance,  seems  destitute  of  every  thing  but 
worn-out  barren  rocks.  Soon  you  come  la 
sight  of  a  grand  but  desolate  scene :  b»> 
tween  two  walls  of  mountains  runnkig 
north  and  south,  without  the  slightest 
break  or  undulation,  lies  the  Dead  Sea ; 
away  north  of  which  you  see  the  valley  of 
the  Jordan,  and  can  track  the  coorae  of  the 
river  by  the  willows  and  reeds  that  border 
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it.  The  traveler  will  readUy  understand 
how  much  "going  down'*  there  is  from  the 
fitct  that  the  Dead  Sea  lies  nearly  4000  feet 
helew  Jerusalem,  or  1300  feet  below  the 
Mediterranean.  According  to  the  survey 
made  by  Lieutenant  Lynch  in  1848,  the 
entire  length  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  46  miles, 
and  its  greatest  breadth  11  miles ;  its  me- 
dium depth  is  1000  feet ;  its  greatest  depth 
1300.  The  mountains  which  inclose  it  on 
•very  side  are  not  less  than  2000  feet  high. 
The  story  that  birds  could  not  fly  across 
tMs  sea,  owing  to  its  pestiferous  influence, 
is  entirely  incorrect.  The  author  has  seen 
both  geese  and  pigeons  flying  on  its  sur- 
fiice.  The  specific  gravity  of  its  waters  is 
very  great,  consequent  on  the  large  amount 
of  briny  matter  which  they  hold  in  solu- 
tion. The  waves,  instead  of  splashing, 
roll  like  a  sea  of  oil ;  it  is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  sink  in  it,  and  the  appearance  of  a 
horse,  who  in  trying  to  swim  rolls  over  on 
hb  side,  is  very  amusing.  The  cities  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  were  supposed  to 
have  been  situated  at  the  southern  end  of 
the  sea. 

The  time  iirom  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  Jor- 
dan is  only  one  hour,  riding  over  a  perfect- 
ly level  plain,  which  is  covered  with  a  thin, 
smooth  dust. 

The  Jordan  is  about  200  miles  in  length, 
running  through  the  Lake  of  £1  HMeh 
and  the  Sea  of  Tiberias.  Between  the 
Dead  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  the  dis- 
tance is  70  miles,  and  between  El  H61eh 
and  the  latter  the  distance  is  only  8.  It 
varies  in  breadth  from  50  to  150  feet ;  and, 
according  as  the  Lake  of  El  Huleh  is  50 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  Dead 
Sea  1312  feet  below,  the  fall  is  great,  and 
consequently  the  current  very  rapid,  as  the 
ajothor  knows  to  his  cost,  having  been  car- 
ried below  the  landing  in  swimming  across, 
ftnd  getting  his  feet  cut  in  the  most  frightful 
manner  in  trying  to  stem  the  current  while 
smwling  over  the  stones  at  the  ford  below. 
This  is  supposed  to  be  the  place  where 
John  baptized  the  Savior;  where  the  Is- 
Eftcflites  crossed ;  where  Elijah  divided  the 
waters  and  passed  over  with  Elisha,  as- 
cending into  heaven  from  the  opposite 
bank ;  where  Elisha,  on  whom  the  mantle 
of  Elijah  had  fallen,  smote  the  waters,  and 
again  divided  them. 

During  Easter,  the  Monday  of  the  Pas- 
fjkm  Week,  the  Christian  pilgrims  from  all 


parts  of  the  world  come  to  bathe  in  the 
Jordan  at  this  spot.  This  singular  custom 
is  described  by  Lieutenant  Lynch,  who  hap- 
pened to  reach  the  Pilgrims'  Ford  just  as 
the  cavalcade  approached :  "At  8  A.M.  we 
were  aroused  by  the  intelligence  that  the 
pilgrims  were  coming.  Rising  in  haste, 
we  beheld  thousands  of  torch-lights,  with  a 
dark  mass  beneath,  moving  rapidly  over 
the  hills.  Striking  our  tents  with  precip- 
itation, we  hurriedly  removed  them  and  all 
our  effects  a  short  distance  to  the  left. 
We  had  scarce  finished  when  they  were 
upon  us  —  men,  women,  and  children, 
mounted  upon  camels,  horses,  mules,  and 
donkeys,  rushed  impetuously  by  toward 
the  bank.  They  presented  the  appearance 
of  fugitives  from  a  routed  army.  Our  Bed- 
ouin friends  here  stood  ns  in  good  stead; 
sticking  their  tufted  spears  before  our  tent, 
they  formed  a  cordon  around  us.  But  for 
them  we  should  have  been  run  down,  and 
most  of  our  effects  trampled  upon,  scatter- 
ed, and  lost.  Strange  that  we  should  have 
been  shielded  from  a  Christian  throng  by 
wild  children  of  the  desert — ^Moslems  in 
name,  but  pagans  in  reality.  Nothing  but 
the  spears  and  swarthy  faces  of  the  Arabs 
protected  us.  I  had  in  the  mean  time  sent 
the  boats  to  the  opposite  shore,  a  little  be- 
low the  bathing-place,  as  well  to  be  out  of 
the  way  as  to  be  in  readiness  to  render  as- 
sistance should  any  of  the  crowd  be  swept 
down  by  the  current  and  in  danger  of 
drowning.  While  the  boats  were  taking 
their  position,  one  of  the  earlier  bathers 
cried  out  that  it  was  a  sacred  place ;  but 
when  the  purpose  was  explained  to  him  he 
warmly  thanked  us.  Moored  to  the  oppo- 
site shore,  with  their  crews  in  them,  they 
presented  an  unusual  spectacle.  The  party 
which  had  disturbed  us  was  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  great  body  of  the  pilgrims. 

"At  five,  just  at  the  dawn  of  day,  the 
last  made  its  appearance,  coming  over  the 
crest  of  a  high  ridge  in  one  tumultuous  and 
eager  throng.  In  all  the  wild  haste  of  a 
disorderly  rout — Copts,  Russians,  Poles, 
Armenians,  Greeks,  and  Syrians,  from  all 
parts  of  Asia,  firom  Europe,  and  from  Af- 
rica, and  from  far  distant  America — on 
they  came,  men,  women,  and  children,  of 
every  age  and  hue,  and  in  every  variety 
of  costume,  talking,  screaming,  and  shout* 
ing  in  every  known  language  under  the 
I  sun.  Mounted  as  varionsly  as  those  who 
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had  preceded  them,  many  of  the  women 
and  children  were  suspended  in  baskets  or 
confined  in  cages ;  and  with  eyes  strained 
toward  the  river,  heedless  of  all  interven- 
ing obstacles,  they  hurried  eagerly  for- 
ward, and  dismounting  in  haste,  and  dis- 
robing with  precipitation,  rushed  down  and 
threw  themselves  into  the  stream. 

"  They  seemed  to  be  absorbed  by  one 
impulsive  feeling,  and  perfectly  regard- 
less of  the  observation  of  others.  Each 
plunged  himself  or  was  dipped  by  anoth- 
er, three  times  below  the  surfisu;e  in  honor 
of  the  Trinity,  and  then  filled  a  bottle  or 
some  other  utensil  from  the  river.  The 
bathing-dress  of  many  of  the  pilgrims  was 
a  white  gown  with  a  black  cross  on  it. 
Most  of  them,  as  soon  as  they  were  dress- 
ed, cut  branches  of  the  agnus  castas,  or 
willow,  and,  dipping  them  in  the  consecra- 
ted stream,  bore  them  away  as  memorials 
Of  their  visit.  In  an  hour  they  began  to 
disappear,  and  in  less  than  two  hours  the 
trodden  surface  of  the  lately-crowded  bank 
reflected  no  human  shadow.  The  pageant 
disappeared  as  rapidly  as  it  had  approach- 
ed, and  left  to  us  once  more  the  silence 
and  the  solitude  of  the  wilderness.  It 
was  like  a  dream.  An  immense  crowd 
of  human  beings,  said  to  be  8000,  but  I 
thought  not  so  many,  had  passed  and  re- 
passed before  our  tentis,  and  left  not  a  ves- 
tige behind  them." 

From  the  Jordan  to  the  site  of  ancient 
Jericlio  the  time  is  about  two  hours  travel- 
ing, over  an  uncultivated  and  perfectly 
level  plain,  which  in  Josephus's  time  was 
considered  the  most  fruitful  land  of  Judaea. 
Near  the  site  of  ancient  Jericho  we  pass 
the  filthy  village  of  Eiha,  inclosed  by  a 
thick  hedge  of  **  nubk"  to  protect  it  from 
the  raids  of  the  Bedouin  Arabs. 

A  little  farther  on  we  arrive  at  the 
"  Fountain  of  Elisha,"  now  known  as  Ain 
Es'Sultarif  where  we  encamp  for  the  night. 
This  plain  is  capable  of  the  highest  state 
of  cultivation,  as  it  was  in  ancient  times, 
when  watered  by  the  brook  issuing  from 
the  Fountam  of  Elisha.  It  was  then  cov- 
ered with  luxuriant  gardens  of  palm-trees, 
which  grew  to  an  unusual  size.  Here  also 
grew  the  &mous  Myrobalanum,  or  balsam- 
trees,  the  fruit  of  which  had  the  virtue  of 
almost  instantaneously  curing  all  wounds. 
The  whole  of  these  groves  were  given  by 
Mark  Antony  to  Cleopatra,  from  whom 
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Herod  the  Great  purchased  them,  with  the 
exception  of  the  balsam-trees,  which  she 
transplanted  to  the  city  of  Heliopolis  in 
Egypt.  Here  Herod  the  Great  built  the 
new  city  of  Jericho,  and  adorned  it  in  the 
most  magnificent  manner;  here,  also,  he 
died.  Your  dragoman  does  not  point  out 
the  tree  which  Zaccheus  climbed  to  see  the 
Savior,  but  he  does  his  house.  It  is  now 
occupied  by  half  a  dozen  Turkish  soldiers. 
A  fine  view  may  be  had  from  the  top. 
The  fountain  of  Elisha,  the  waters  of  which 
Elisha  healed,  being  the  second  miracle 
he  performed,  was  formerly,  in  the  time 
of  the  Romans,  conveyed  in  aqueducts 
over  a  vast  extent  of  ground  for  the  pur- 
pose of  irrigation.  The  water  at  its  source 
is  very  sweet,  but  quite  warm. 

Leaving  Jericho  in  the  morning,  in  about 
six  hours  we  arrive  at  Jerusalem,  passing 
over  the  most  dangerous  and  dreary  road 
in  Syria.  On  this  road  Sir  Frederick  Hen- 
niker,  the  author,  "fell  among  thieves," 
was  robbed,  and  nearly  murdered.  We 
see  from  here  no  vestige  remaining  of  the 
forest  where  the  she -bears  lurked  that 
* '  tare  the  forty-and-two  wicked  children." 
Although  not  on  the  direct  road  to  Bethel, 
it  would  be  visible  from  any  of  the  numer^ 
ous  heights.  You  pass  through  Bethany 
on  your  way  to  Jerusalem. 

Previous  to  leaving  Jerusalem,  by  ma- 
king application  to  the  grand  patriarch, 
you  can  obtain  the  following  document 
certifying  that  you  have  visited  the  holy 
places  of  Palestine. 

"IN  DEI  NOMINE.    AMEN. 

^^  Omnibus,  et  singulis  pnesentes  litterfts  In- 
specturiB,  lecturis,  vel  legi  audituris  fidem,  no- 
tumque  facimus  Nos  Teme  Sancto  Gustos. 

"  D'num  D'num  Pembroke  Fetridge  America- 
num — Jerusalem  feliciter  pervenisse  die  22  men- 
sis  December,  anni  1859 ;  inde  subsequentibus 
diebus  prsBcipua  Sanctuaria,  in  qtubusMondi  SaL- 
vator  dilectum  populum  suum,  imo  et  totlus  hu- 
man! generis  perditam  congeriem  ab  inferi  servi- 
tutemiserecorditerliberavit;  utpote :  Calvarium, 
nbi  Gruci  affixns,  devleta  morte,  Goeli  januas  no- 
bis aperuit;  SS.  Sepulcrum,ubiSacnManctameii]^ 
corpus  secouditum,  triduo  ante  suam  gloriosissi- 
mam  Resurrectionem  quievit ;  ac  tandem  ea  om- 
nia Saera  Palsestinse  Loca  gressibus  Domini,  ao 
Beatissimse  ^'as  Matris  Marin  consecrata,  a  Ke> 
ligioeis  nostris  et  peregiinis  visitari  solita,  visi- 
tasse  et  magna  cum  derotlone  in  eis  Missam  au- 
divisse. 

*'■  In  qnonun  fidem  has  scriptnras  officii  noetri 
sigillo  munitas,  per  Secretarium  expediri  man- 
davimus. 

^^Datis  apud  S.  Civitatem  Jerusalem  exVene- 
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rftbili  BQBtro  €k>iiyeDta  SS.  Stavatoria  die  29 
mense  1  Xbrij,  anno  D.  1869^. 

"  De  manro  Remi,  Pris  Cuatodij. 
[BEAi»]       **  Fb.  Clemens  a  Salerio,  Terrie 
Sanctn  Secretariua.** 

From  Jerusalem  to  Beyrouth  via  Nablous 
(Shechexn),  Samaria,  Jenin,  Nazareth,  Mt. 
Tiberias,  Capernaum,  Safed,  Banias  (Cae- 
oarea  of  Philip),  Damascus,  and  Baalbec, 
will  occupy  in  actual  travel  thirteen  days, 
and  Damascus  is  the  only  place  on  the 
route  at  which  the  generality  of  travelers 
care  about  making  any  lengthened  stay. 

From  Jerusalem  to  Nablous  or  Nabu- 
lus,  Neapolis  or  "New  City,"  the  ancient 
Shechem^  Murray  makes  the  time  12  hours ; 
l^he  author  rode  it  in  7  30!  Dragomans 
generally  make  two  days  of  the  distance. 
If  good  riders,  one  day  is  sufficient.  On 
our  way  we  pass  the  site  of  Gibeah-Ra- 
mah.  Some  distance  on  our  right  are  the 
ruins  of  ancient  Bethel;  but  Bethel  has 
^^come  to  naught,"  and  there  is  nothing 
there  to  see.  About  half  an  hour  before 
we  reach  Nablous  we  come  to  Jacob's  Well, 
now  in  a  ruinous  state  and  choked  up  with 
stones.  Christian,  Jew,  and  Mohanmie- 
dan  all  agree  to  its  identity.  These  are 
the  same  fields  that  Jacob  bought  of  the 
sons  of  Hamor,  and  this  well  did  Jacob 
dig.  Here  Christ  sat  and  talked  with  the 
woman  of  Samaria.  A  short  distance  east 
of  the  well  is  the  supposed  tomb  of  Joseph, 
kept  in  good  i:ppair  and  surrounded  by  a, 
wall.  According  to  Joshua,  it  is  more 
likel}'^  he  was  buried  here  than  at  Hebron. 
^*  And  the  bones  of  Joseph,  which  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  brought  up  out  of  Egypt, 
buried  they  in  Shechem." 

You  now  pass  between  the  two  mounts 
Gerizim  and  Ebal,  where  Moses  command- 
ed Joshua  to  read  the  Law  before  the  con- 
gregation of  Israel.  According  to  Mr. 
Stanley,  Mount  Gerizim  is  noted  for  two 
memorable  events,  namely,  Abraham's 
meeting  with  Melchisedek,  and  where  he  of- 
fered up  Isaac  for  a  burnt  offering.  An  ex- 
cursion to  the  shrine  of  the  Samaritans 
at  the  top  should  be  made  by  all  means. 

Nablous  contains  about  8000  inhabit- 
ants, most  of  whom  are  Mohammedans, 
500  Greeks,  150  Samaritans,  and  100  Jews. 
It  is  situated  in  a  fertile  valley  of  great 
beauty,  stretching  along  the  eastern  base 
of  Mount  Gerizim.  The  houses  are  well 
built,  but  the  streets  are  filthy  and  very 


narrow ;  nearly  all  the  houses  meet  across 
the  street  at  the  top,  and  form  arches, 
shutting  out  the  light  of  the  sun.  The 
inhabitants  of  Nablous  have  a  very  bad 
character;  they  hate  the  Christians  and 
Jews,  and  are  always  in  a  state  of  insur- 
rection against  the  authorities.  It  is  noted 
for  its  olive  oil  and  soap  factories.  There 
are  few  cities  in  the  world  dating  back  as 
far  as  this,  having,  as  we  do,  its  history 
for  over  4000  years.  Here  Abraham  first 
pitched  his  tent  in  Canaui;  Simeon  and 
Levi  here  slaughtered  the  entire  male  pop- 
ulation to  avenge  the  dishonor  of  their  sis- 
ter Dinah ;  and  here  Rehoboam  was  pro- 
claimed king  over  all  Israel. 

From  Nablous  to  Jenin  (the  direct  route), 
via  Samaria,  is  about  eight  hours. 

In  two  hours  we  arrive  at  the  Sebasie 
of  Herod,  and  Bamaria,  the  capital  of  the 
kings  of  Israel.  It  is  situated  at  the  top 
of  a  hill  which  rises  some  three  hundred 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain.  The 
only  objects  of  interest  in  this  miserably 
village,  which  contains  about  500  inhab- 
itants, are  the  remains  of  Herod's  noble 
colonnade  and  the  Church  of  St.  John. 
The  latter  was  erected  by  the  knights  of 
St.  John  over  the  reputed  sepulchre  of  their 
patron  saint,  John  the  Baptist.  The  tomb 
is  excavated  out  of  a  solid  rock,  some  fif- 
teen feet  below  the  floor  of  the  church. 
The  building  is  now  roofless,  and  the  walls 
fast  crumbling  away.  The  inhabitants 
are  most  insolent  and  clamorous  for  back- 
sheesh. Be  particular  the  fee  is  given  to 
the  proper  keeper  (about  25  cents),  or  3'ou 
may  get  into  trouble ;  considerable  show 
of  weapons  and  a  very  small  sprinkling 
of  piastres,  however,  and  you  will  get 
along  verj'  well.  The  columns  of  the  col- 
onnade that  now  remain  are  sixty  or  sev- 
enty in  number ;  their  capitals  are  gone, 
and  they  are  deeply  imbedded  in  the  soiL 
Samaria  was  founded  by  Omri,  king  of 
Israel,  and  besieged  under  his  successor 
Ahab--who  married  the  notorious  Jezebel 
— ^by  the  King  of  Damascus.  The  suffer- 
ing of  the  inhabitants  for  three  years,  dur- 
ing which  time  the  siege  lasted,  was  hor- 
rible ;  mothers  boiling  and  eating  their  in- 
fant children  for  food.  It  was  relieved  as 
predicted  by  Elisha  the  prophet.  It  was 
again  besieged  by  the  Assyrians  in  720 
B.C.  and  taken.  It  was  presented  by  the 
Emperor  Augustus  to  his  favorite  Herod 
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the  Great,  who  rebuilt  it  with  great  mag- 
nificence, naming  it  Sebaste,  in  honor  of 
the  donor. 

Travelers  preferring  to  visit  Ctesarea 
and  Mount  Carmel  on  the  coast  to  going 
more  direct  to  Nazareth  by  Jenin,  Nain, 
and  Endor,  strike  off  to  the  left  at  Sama^ 
ria ;  the  former  route  will  take  four  days, 
the  latter  two.  From  Samaria  to  Jenin 
the  time  is  five  hours.  After  passing  the 
village  of  Greba  we  see  on  our  left  the  ruins 
of  the  fortress  of  Sanar,  belonging  to  an 
independent  family  of  sheiks.  It  has  with- 
stood a  great  many  sieges.  It  was  storm- 
ed and  carried  by  Abdallah  Pacha  in  1830. 
The  sheik's  family,  armed  to  the  teeth, 
were  rebuilding  it  when  the  author  passed 
through  the  country  in  1860. 

Jenin  is  most  beautifully  situated,  lying, 
as  it  does,  at  the  entrance  of  the  great 
valley  of  Esdraelon,  the  battle-field  of  Pal- 
estine. It  contains  2000  inhabitants.  On 
the  hill  behind  the  town  there  is  a  fount- 
ain, f^om  which  the  place  derives  its  name, 
a  modem  aqueduct  leading  from  which  con- 
veys the  water  to  tlje  centre  of  the  town. 
The  beautiful  plain  of  Esdraelon,  on  which 
we  now  enter,  is  about  twenty  miles  from 
east  to  west,  and  thirteen  miles  fh>m  north 
to  south.  It  is  known  to  the  Arabs  in  the 
present  day  as  Merj  Ibn  Amir,  "the  Plain 
of  the  Sons  of  Amir."  Right  before  us 
stands  Mount  Tabor,  rising  like  a  cone 
from  the  dead  level  plain. 

The  time  ftom  Jenin  to  Nazareth^  on  a 
direct  line,  passing  only  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  castle  El  Fuleh,  where  the  brave 
General  Kleber,  with  8000  Frenchmen, 
kept  80,000  Turks  at  bay  for  six  hours, 
until  relieved  by  Napoleon,  is  only  five 
hours.  The  more  interesting  route  will 
be  to  make  a  detour  to  the  right,  passing 
Mount  Gilboa,  the  ancient  Jezreel;  the 
Fountain  of  Jezreel,  where  SauVs  army 
encamped,  and  where  Gideon's  brethren 
fell ;  Shunem,  where  the  Prophet  Elijah 
restored  the  Shunamite's  child  to  life; 
Nain,  where  Jesus  restored  to  life  the  wid- 
ow's son ;  and  Endor,  where,  in  one  of  the 
numerous  caverns  hewn  in  the  cliffs  above 
the  houses,  Eang  Saul's  interview  with  the 
witch  took  place.  This  route  will  occupy 
four  hours  longer  than  the  other :  this  is 
about  nine  hours  to  Nazareth. 

Nazareth^  the  scene  of  the  Annunciation 
and  the  home  of  the  Savior  daring  his  boy- 
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hood  years,  contains  a  population  of  300O 
inhabitants,  2500  of  whom  are  Christians. 
The  village  is  beautifully  situated  on  an. 
elevation  on  the  western  side  of  one  of  the 
handsomest  valleys  in  Syria,  surrounded 
by  beautiful  fields,  gardens,  and  orchards. 
The  Latin  convent,  a  large  square  build- 
ing inclosed  by  a  wall,  contains  the  Church 
of  the  Annunciation  and  the  House  of  Jo- 
seph and  Mary.    The  interior  of  the  church 
is  hung  with  rich  damask  silk,  and  adorned 
with   tasteless  finery.     Underneath   the^ 
church  are  shown  the  kitchen,  parlor,  and 
bedroom  of  the  Virgin.     In  front  of  the 
altar  are  two  granite  pillars  standing  about 
three  feet  apart ;  they  are  pointed  out  as 
occupying  the  precise  spots  on  which  the 
angel  and  Mary  stood  at  the  moment  of 
the  Annimciation.     One  of  the  columns 
seems  to  have  been  broken  about  a  foot 
and  a  half  above  the  floor;  the  upper  parfc' 
remains  suspended  to  the  roof;  a  fragment 
of  another  column  is  placed  immediately 
below  it,  resembling  it  in  appearance ;  but 
the  upper  portion  is  granite  and  the  lower 
marble !     The  monks  say  they  were  onco ' 
the  same  pillar,  but  the  Mohammedans ' 
hacked  it  through  with  their  swords  in  the' 
vain  attempt  to  pull  down  the  roof,  and 
that  the  upper  part  is  miraculously  sus- 
pended without  support.     You  are  now' 
led  to  the  workshop  of  Joseph,  a  small 
whitewashed  chapel;  over  the  altar  is  a^ 
representation  of  Joseph  and  Jesus  at  work. 
A  little  west  of  this  is  a  small  chapel  whidi 
the  monks  represent  as  the  synagogue  in 
which  Christ  provoked  the  Jews ;  close  by 
is  another,  purporting  to  contain  the  *' ta- 
ble" of  Christ,  on  which  he  commonly  ate 
both  before  and  after  the  Resurrection. 
On  the  walls  of  this  chapel  are  copies  ofa^ 
certificate  from  the  Pope  attesting  its  au- : 
thenticity,  and  granting  seven  years  audf ' 
forty  weeks*  indulgence  to  Christians  who^ 
have  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Nazareth  and ' 
said  apcUer  and  ave^  they  being  in  a  state'' 
of  grace.-    On  the  eastern  side  of  the  vfli^ 
lage  the  Greeks  have  their  Church  of  tMJ 
Annunciation,  built  over  the  Fountain  of' ' 
the  Virgin.     They  say  the  event  of  the" 
Annunciation  took  place  while  Mary  was^ 
drawing  water  fW)m  this  fountain. 

The  inhabitants  are  mostly  employed 
in  rural  pursuits.     Travelers  preferring' 
to  visit  TjTe  and  Sidon,  and  proceeding"^ 
along  the  coast,  turn  to  the  left  here.    Thd ' 
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time  to  Be3rT0ut  hj  this  route  is  about  four 
days. 

The  direct  road  from  Nazareth  to  Tiberias 
occupies  about  five  hours.  By  this  route 
you  pass  over  the  battle-field  of  Hattin, 
where  the  Sultan  Saladin  gave  the  final 
blow  to  the  Crusaders  in  the  Holy  Land, 
completely  exterminating  their  army,  and 
taking  the  King  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
Qrand  Master  of  the  Templars  prisoners, 
slaying  with  his  own  hand,  as  he  had 
sworn  to  do,  Raynald  of  Chatillon,  who 
treacherously  broke  the  truce  between  the 
Arabs  and  Christians  by  plundering  a  cara- 
van from  Damascus,  and  refusing  to  give  up 
the  merchants  at  the  request  of  the  sultan. 

Our  route  to  Tiberias  is  via  Mount  Tabor. 
This  occupies  two  hours  longer  time,  in- 
cluding the  time  to  make  the  ascent  of  the 
mountain  (nearly  an  hour).  You  should 
by  no  means  fail  to  make  the  ascent. 

Mount  Tabor  lies  about  seven  miles  east 
of  Nazareth.  It  was  for  a  long  time  con- 
sidered the  scene  of  the  Transfiguration ; 
but  recent  travelers  have  shorn  it  of  that 
crowning  glory.  The  proof  is  this,  at  that 
time  its  summit  was  covered  with  houses, 
and  we  still  see  the  ruins  of  the  town  and 
fortress  defended  and  repaired  by  Josephus. 
The  view  from  the  top  is  most  magnificent. 
Looking  toward  the  south,  you  have  in  full 
view  the  high  mountains  of  Gilboa,  fatal 
to  Saul  and  his  sons.  On  the  east  you  per- 
ceive Lake  Tiberias  or  Sea  of  Galilee,  dis- 
tant about  four  hours.  On  the  north  you 
discover  the  Mount  of  the  Beatitudes  and 
the  city  of  Saphet  standing  on  a  very 
eminent  and  conspicuous  mountain;  and 
to  the  southwest  you  discern  at  a  distance 
the  Mediterranean,  and  all  around  you  have 
the  spacious  and  beautiful  plain  of  Esdrae- 
lon  and  Galilee.  There  is  a  convent  now 
in  course  of  erection  on  top  of  the  mount. 

Entering  the  town  of  Tiberias  we  pass 
the  warm  baths  of  Ibrahim  Paclia,  he  hav- 
ing erected  a  building  over  them.  They 
are  considered  very  efficacious  in  all  rheu- 
matic complaints.  The  present  town  con- 
tains 2500  inhabitants.  It  is  miserable 
and  filthy.  There  b  a  small  convent  built 
on  the  site  of  Peter's  house,  and  where  it  is 
supposed  the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes 
was  made ;  it  is  occupied  by  a  single  monk. 
If  you  do  not  camp  out,  you  will  of  course 
stop  there ;  the  view  of  the  lake  and  the 
surrounding  country  from  the  top  of  the 
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house  [&  very  fine.  Pay  the  monk  a  visit 
by  all  means ;  he  is  rather  intelligent,  and 
a  *  *  jolly  good  fellow. ' ' 

The  Lake  of  Tiberias,  or  Sea  of  Galilee, 
is  fourteen  miles  in  length,  and  seven  in 
breadth  at  the  widest  part.  Of  the  numer- 
ous villages  that  formerly  clustered  around 
its  shores,  few  now  remain,  if  we  except 
the  ruins  of  ancient  Tiberias,  which  extend 
along  the  shore  as  far  as  the  warm  baths. 
^*  Shipless  and  boatless  as  this  lake  now  is, 
we  learn  from  Josephus  that  during  the  ob- 
stinate and  sanguinary  wars  between  the 
Romans  and  the  Jews,  considerable  fleets 
of  war-ships  floated  upon  its  waters,  and 
very  sanguinary  battles  took  place  there. 
One  engagement  especially,  mentioned  by 
Josephus,  when  the  Jews  had  revolted  un- 
der Agrippa,  was  most  sanguinary,  Titus 
and  iSrajan  being  present,  as  well  as  Yes* 
pasian,  who  commanded  the  Roman  forces. 
The  terrible  defeat  by  the  Romans  under 
Titus  of  the  revolted  Jews  of  TarichsBa 
had  caused  vast  multitudes  of  the  fugitives 
to  seek  safety  in  the  shipping  on  Lake  Tibe- 
rias ;  but  the  indefatigable  Romans  speed- 
ily built  and  equipped  numerous  vessels 
still  larger  than  those  of  the  Jews,  and  the 
latter  were  totally  defeated ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  Josephus,  both  the  lake  and  the 
shores  were  covered  with  blood  and  man» 
gled  bodies  to  such  an  extent  that  the  very 
air  was  infected.  It  is  added  that  in  this 
battle  on  Lake  Tiberias,  and  the  previous 
engagement  of  Tariche»,  upward  of  6000 
perished ;  and,  as  if  this  horrible  amount 
of  carnage  was  insufficient,  1200  were  sub- 
sequently massacred  in  cold  blood  in  the 
amphitheatre  of  Tiberias,  and  a  consider- 
able number  were  presented  to  Agrippa  as 
slaves." 

After  Jesus  was  expelled  from  Nazareth 
he  dwelt  upon  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Gal^ 
ilee,  consequentiy  every  spot  on  which  you 
tread  is  holy  ground.  Here  three  of  the 
most  eventful  years  of  his  existence  were 
passed :  in  no  other  place  did  he  perform 
so  many  miracles.  Along  these  shores 
vast  multitudes  followed  him;  here  his 
disciples  first  heard  his  words,  and  gazed 
with  wonder  at  his  miracles ;  now  every 
thing  is  bleak,  barren,  and  deserted. 

A  short  distance  along  the  shore,  in  a 
northerly  direction,  we  arrive  at  the  site 
of  Capernaum,  hardly  a  trace  of  which  re- 
mains: the  few  that  are  visible  are  near 
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Am  eUTm,  "The  Fountain  of  the  Fig." 
A  little  farther  we  arrive  at  Mejdel,  the 
ancient  Magdala — ^but  what  wretchedness ! 
NotwHlikanding  the  great  fertility  of  the 
soil,  what  a  change !  In  the  time  of  our 
Savior  this  shore  was  the  moi^  densely 
pc^[mlated  portion  of  Palestine.  Tiberias, 
Caper nanm,  Bethsaida,  Chorazin,  Gamala, 
Hippos,  Tarichsea,  Scythopolis,  and  other 
cities,  were  all  densely  inhabited. 

Frvm  Tiberias  to  Bdnids  there  are  two 
routes ;  one  by  Safed  and  Kadesh-Kaphta- 
11,  occupying  three  days,  the  other  direct, 
occupying  two  days,  by  the  Mill  of  Mel- 
lahah  and  Dan  of  the  Scriptures.  The 
"Mill"  is  noticed  in  our  description  of 
Syria.  At  Dan  the  Jordan  assumes  the 
appearance  of  a  river  augmented  by  one 
of  the  finest  fountains  in  Syna,  and  one  of 
the  sources  of  the  Jordan. 

Bdnids,  the  ancient  Ccesarea  PhUipfi, 
Hear  whidi  is  another  source  of  the  Jordan, 
is  situated  at  the  base  of  the  greater  Her- 
mon.  It  now  contains  about  1000  inhab- 
itants ;  it  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
hills  except  the  west,  and  occupies  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  sites  in  Syria,  surround- 
ed by  olive  and  oak  trees,  and  rank  with 
vegetation.  Behind  it,  on  the  top  of  an 
isolated  mountain,  stands  the  CasUe  of 
Svbeibeh,  at  a  height  of  1200  feet :  it  is  one 
of  the  most  extensive  and  best-preserved 
ruins  in  Syria,  and  well  repays  one  hour's 
ride  and  two  hours'  inspection.  Above 
the  fountain  is  a  cave  or  grotto,  from 
whence  the  place  derives  its  name.  Dur- 
ing the  occupancy  of  Syria  by  the  Turks, 
this  grotto  was  the  sanctuary  where  they 
worshiped  their  sylvan  deity  Pan.  Her- 
od the  Great  built  a  splendid  temple  here 
in  honor  of  Augustus.  The  tetrarch  Philip 
built  the  city  of  Caesarea  Philippi  in  honor 
of  Tiberias. 

From  Bdnids  to  Damcucus,  12  hours,  or 
two  days,  resting  at  Ke/r  Hamoar,  which 
is  about  midway.  Neither  this  village  nor 
the  route  contain  any  thing  of  interest  to 
the  traveler. 

Damascus,  the  oldest  city  in  the  world, 
was  founded  by  Uz,  grandson  of  Noah.  It 
contains  160,000  inhabitants,  five  sixths 
of  whom  are  Mohammedans ;  the  balance 
Christians  and  Jews.  It  ocmtains  but  one 
hotel-^Looanda  Meliuk ;  fiire  $2  60  per  day ; 
service  extra,  and  poor  enough.  All  the 
necessaries  of  life  are  as  dear  as  in  London 
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or  Paris.  The  bazars  of  Damascus,  with 
the  exception  of  the  amber  and  shoe  bazar 
of  Constantinople,  are  far  ahead  of  those  in 
that  city  or  Cairo. 

The  city  of  Damascus  dates  back  over 
4000  years :  1400  years  it  was  independ- 
ent. The  Babylonian  and  Persian  sover- 
eigns governed  it  for  over  four  centuries. 
It  was  then  conquered  by  the  Greeks,  who 
governed  it  for  two  and  a  half  centuries. 
The  Romans  occupied  it  for  seven  centu- 
ries, the  Saracens  for  four  and  a  half,  and 
now  under  the  Turks.  The  great  boast 
oi  its  inhabitants  is  that  the  standard  of 
the  Cross  never  yet  has  floated  over  its  bat- 
tlements. Colonel  Chesney,  a  graphic  En- 
glish writer,  says,  "  It  is  celebrated  fat  its 
numerous  coffee-houses,  and  shops  of  con- 
fectioners and  bakers,  besides  its  abundant 
siipplies  of  meat,  rice,  vegetables,  and 
fruits,  for  the  ordinary  wants  of  the  inhab- 
itants." 

There  are  about  400  public  cook-shops, 
in  which  ready-^made  dishes  are  prepared 
for  sale.  The  city  is  still  remarkable  for 
its  silk  manufactories,  and  for  its  jewelers, 
sUver-smiths,  white  and  co[^er  smiths; 
also  for  its  carpenters,  trunk  and  tent  mak- 
ers; but  perhaps  the  various  articles  of 
leather  are  the  most  prominent  manufac- 
tures. These  are  boots,  shoes,  slippers, 
saddles  covered  with  velvet,  and  bridles 
highly  ornamented  with  cowrie-shells,  be- 
sides the  trappings  of  camels,  and  comnHMi 
equipments  of  a  caravan,  such  as  tents, 
strong  net-bags,  water-skins,  etc.  Indeed, 
nowhere  else  in  the  East  can  caravan  prep- 
arations be  made  with  the  same  advantage 
and  speed. 

There  are  in  the  city  eight  synagogues, 
one  Latin  and  three  Franciscan  convei^ 
in  addition  to  four  churches,  and  some  oth- 
ers now  converted  into  mosques.  Of  tbe 
latter  there  are  about  200,  the  finest  of 
which  was  once  a  cathedral  dedicated  to 
St.  John  of  Damascus.  It  occupies  the 
site  of  a  Corinthian  temple,  some  of  whose 
columns  still  remain.  With  the  exceptkm 
of  this,  and  a  mosque  at  the  northeastern 
end  of  the  city,  which  contains  some  r^ 
mains  of  a  temple  to  Serapis,  all  the  struc- 
tures are  modem  or  Turkish.  The  ci^, 
like  Cairo,  is  divided  into  quarters  for 
Christian,  Jew,  and  Turk.  The  gates  con- 
necting them  are  closed  at  sunset,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  obtain  admission  after  thattinM, 
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And  tben  only  when  provided  with  a  lan- 
tern. 

.  The  exterior  of  the  houses  of  Damascus 
has  a  mean  appearance,  but  the  interior  is 
(generally  very  handsome.  Nearly  every 
bouse  has  a  beautiful  garden,  fragrant 
withMrange-flowers  and  rose-buds,  a  spark- 
ling fountain  fed  by  the  waters  of  Abana 
OT  Pharphar.  The  ceilings  are  arabesque, 
walls  mosaic,  and  floors  marble.  The 
roofs  are  terraced,  but  those  in  the  sub- 
urbs are  generally  covered  with  small  cu- 
polas. Altogether,  it  is  considered  the 
most  Oriental  city  of  the  world.  "The 
fipirit  of  the  Arabian  Nights  is  prevalent  in 
all  its  streets ;  their  fantastic  tales  are  re- 
peated to  rapt  audiences  in  the  coffee- 
houses, and  hourly  exemplified  in  the 
streets."  "Though  old  as  history  itself, 
thou  art  fresh  as  the  breath  of  spring, 
blooming  as  thine  own  rose-bud,  and  fra- 
grant as  thine  own  orange-flower,  O  Da- 
^saacuS)  ptarl  of  the  East ! ' '  The  *  ^  sights' ' 
of  Damascus  are  few.  The  principal  are 
the  Great  Mosque  with  its  three  minarets. 
It  is  said  to  contain  the  head  of  John  the 
Baptist  preserved  in  a  gold  casket.  It  is 
500  feet  long  by  300  wide.  The  CcuUe, 
which  is  800  feet  long  by  600  wide,  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  moat,  and  looks  very  formi- 
dable from  the  outside,  but  within  is  a 
complete  wreck.  There,  in  the  "street 
called  Straight,"  we  have  the  house  of  An- 
anias, where  Paul  lodged;  also  the  scene 
where  Paul  was  let  down  from  the  wall  in 
a  basket.  This  last  is  near  the  Christian 
cemetery.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
town  is  the  traditional  scene  of  Paul's  con- 
version. One  of  the  most  sublime  views 
Is  Damascus  from  the  heights  of  Salihneh. 
Here,  it  is  said,  Mohammed,  when  a  cam- 
el«driver,  first  came  in  sight  of  Damascus, 
«nd  refused  to  enter,  saying,  "Man  can 
have  but  one  paradise,  and  my  paradise  is 

'Ixed  above." 

J'   From  Damascut  to  Baalbec^  distance  15 

^hours,  or  two  days,  resting  the  first  night 
at  Zebdany,  which  is  a  little  over  half  way. 
Four  hours  after  leaving  Damascus  we 
pass  the  Fountain  of  Fijeh,  which  is  one 
of  the  finest  in  Syria,  and  the  principal 
source  of  the  River  Bar^lda.    In  about  five 

-  hours  we  pass  the  village  of  Suk  Wady 
Barada,  the  ancient  Abila,  where  Lysanias 
was  murdered  through  the  instrumentality 
o£  Cleopatra. 


The  village  of  Zebdany  contains  8500 
inhabitants,  and  is  beautifully  situated  in 
the  vale  of  Barada,  surrounded  by  groves 
of  olive,  almond,  and  walnut  trees,  with 
the  mountains  of  Anti-Lebanon  rising  in 
its  rear  to  the  height  of  7000  feet.  Situa- 
ted 1000  feet  above  Zebdany  is  the  pictur- 
esque village  of  Bludcai^  the  summer  resi- 
dence of  the  aristocracy  of  this  section  of 
the  country. 

Baalhec, — Owing  to  the  discovery  of 
Jewish  architecture  amid  the  Doric,  Tus- 
can, and  Corinthian  ruins  of  Baalbec,  it  is 
by  many  considered  the  house  of  the  for- 
est of  Lebanon  which  Solomon  built  for 
his  Egyptian  wife ;  and  as  his  successors 
were  altogether  idolatrous,  it  is  not  unrea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  this  favorite  dwell- 
ing was  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  Baal, 
or  the  Sun ;  Baalbec  of  the  Syrians  mean- 
ing the  same  as  Heliopolis  of  the  Greeks, 
viz.,  City  of  the  Sun.  Although  we  do 
not  know  the  origin  of  these  mighty  ruins, 
we  do  know  the  city  passed  successively 
beneath  the  rule  of  the  Persians,  Greeks, 
and  Romans,  and  was  plundered  by  the 
Arabs  in  A.D.  639 ;  suffered  under  various 
assailants  during  the  Crusades,  and  was 
sacked  and  dismantled  by  the  Tartars  un- 
der Tamerlane. 

"  Three  eras  speak  thy  mined  pfles, 
The  first  in  dottbt  concealed ; 
The  second,  when,  amid  thy  filef , 
The  Roman  clarion  pealed ; 
The  third,  when  Saracenic  powers 
Raised  high  the  caliph's  madsy  towem. 

"  But,  ah !  thy  walls,  thy  giant  walls, 
Who  laid  them  in  the  sand? 
Belief  turns  pale,  and  fancy  falls 
Before  a  work  so  grand ; 
And  well  might  heathen  seem  declare 
That  fallen  angels  labored  there. 

*'No,  not  in  Egypt's  ruined  land. 
Nor  'mid -the  Grecian  isles. 
Tower  monuments  so  vast,  so  grand, 
As  Baalbec's  early  piles; 
Baalbec,  thou  city  of  the  Sun, 
Why  art  thou  silent,  mighty  otaef 

*'The  traveler  roams  amid  thy  rocks, 
And  searches  after  light ; 
So  searched  the  Romans  and  the  Turks, 
But  all  was  hid  in  night; 
Phoenicians  reared  thy  pillars  tall, 
But  did  the  genU  build  thy  wall?" 

Mr.  Prime  says,  "  If  all  the  ruins  of  an- 
cient Rome  that  are  in  and  around  the 
modern  city  were  gathered  together  in  one 
group,  they  would  not  equal  in  extent  the 
ruins  of  Baalbec;"  and  notwithstanding 
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the  space  coyeTed  with  these  ruins  is  only 
900  feet  long  by  600  feet  wide,  Mr.  Prime 
is  not  far  astray.  The  magnificence  and 
magnitude  of  the  columns  and  the  Cyclo- 
pean masonry  has  for  centuries  been  the 
wonder  of  the  world,  and  no  description 
that  we  can  possibly  give  will  approach 
the  reality. 

The  temples  of  Baalbec  stood  upon  an 
artificial  platform,  raised  above  the  plain 
30  feet,  having  immense  vaults  under- 
neath. The  style  of  this  foundation  is 
very  similar  to  that  of  the  foundation  of 
Solomon's  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  the 
stones  being  beveled,  but  of  a  much  larger 
size.  Three  of  the  stones  in  this  founda- 
tion-wall are  each  63  feet  long  by  15  wide, 
and  13  deep !  raised  to  a  height  of  20  feet ! 
Outside  of  this  platform,  on  the  southwest 
comer,  there  is  a  wall  where  many  of  the 
stones  measure  30  feet  long  by  15  wide, 
and  13  deep.  On  the  platform  stood  three 
temples,  the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  the  Tem- 
ple of  Jupiter,  and  the  Circular  Temple. 
The  Temple  of  the  Sun,  or  Great  Temple, 
was  290  feet  long  by  160  broad,  surround- 
ed by  54  Corinthian  columns  75  feet  high, 
and  7  feet  3  inches  in  diameter  at  the  base. 
The  stones  of  the  entablature,  which  reach- 
ed from  column  to  column,  were  15  feet 
high  by  15  long;  making  the  total  height 
to  the  top  of  the  entablature  90  feet.  The 
stones  forming  the  entablature  were  fast- 
ened together  by  wrought-iron  clamps,  in- 
serted in  the  ends,  one  foot  thick!  Six 
only  of  these  immense  colunms  now  re- 
main standing. 

The  Temple  of  Jupiter  stands  on  a  plat- 
form of  its  own,  some  10  feet  lower  than 
that  of  the  Great  Temple,  and  is  the  most 
perfect  ruin  in  Syria.  Its  dimensions  on 
the  outside  are  230  by  120  feet.  Our  space 
will  not  permit  us  to  give  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  this  most  magnificent  of  tem- 
ples; you  must  visit,  explore,  and  study 
for  yourself.  "  Even  with  arch  destroyed, 
column  overthrown,  pilaster  broken,  and 
capital  de&ced,  so  vast  at  once  and  so  ex- 
quisitely beautiful  in  design  and  sculpture 
are  the  ruins  which  here  surround  the 
traveler,  that  we  scarcely  wonder  at  the 
fond  superstition  which  leads  the  nations 
to  aver,  and  stoutly  to  maintain,  that  mass- 
es so  mighty  were  never  transported  and 
upreared  by  human  hands,  but  that  the 
once  magnificent  but  now  ruined  Baalbec 
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was  built  by  the  Genii,  reluctantly  yet  fr- 
resistibly  coerced  to  their  Titanic  labors  by 
the  mighty  power  of  the  seal  of  the  wise 
son  of  David."  About  three  fourths  of  a 
mile  west  of  the  ruins  is  the  quarry  from 
whence  the  larger  stones  in  the  wall  were 
taken.  One  still  remains  here,  hewn  all 
round  and  underneath,  with  the  exception 
of  about  one  foot,  which  still  retains  it  in 
its  native  bed.  Its  dimensions  are  69  feet 
long  by  17  wide,  and  14  deep.  The  pres- 
ent village  of  Baalbec  is  a  miserable  place, 
containing  about  500  inhabitants. 

From  Baalbec  to  Beyrouth  time  16  hours, 
or  two  days,  stopping  at  the  village  of  Zah- 
leh ;  eight  hours  from  the  ruins,  riding  the 
whole  time  over  a  beautiful  and  fertile 
plain  admirably  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
cotton. 

ZaMeh  contains  a  population  of  10,000 
souls,  mostly  Christian.  It  is  beautifully 
situated  in  a  deep  glen,  surrounded  by  tall 
poplars.  The  hills  on  either  side  are  cov- 
ered with  vineyards.  After  making  the 
ascent  of  Lebanon,  the  scene  is  the  finest 
in  Syria. 

From  Baalbec  to  the  Cedars  requires 
about  two  days  longer. 

BetfTout  contains  about  50,000  inhabit- 
ants. It  is  finely  situated  on  a  project- 
ing headland  of  the  Mediterranean.  The 
houses  are  crowded  together,  and  the  streets 
are  very  narrow ;  it  is,  however,  considered 
one  of  the  healthiest  towns  in  Syria.  In 
the  suburbs  are  many  commodious  houses, 
surrounded  by  groves  of  prickly-pear,  mul- 
berry, flower,  and  fruit-trees.  To  the  west 
and  southwest  of  the  city  are  red  sand- 
hills, rising  over  300  feet  in  height.  The 
hotels  are  Belle  Fue,  in  the  town,  and  Belle 
Fue,  outside  the  town.  The  latter  is  pref- 
erable if  yon  intend  making  any  stay. 
The  landlord,  in  1860,  was  an  honest  and 
obliging  man. 

Although  the  Berytus  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  was  much  celebrated  for  its  learn- 
ing, its  modem  importance  is  of  recent 
growth.  The  remains  of  antiquity  are 
very  fine.  They  consist  of  a  few  pillars, 
the  ruins  of  a  mote,  and  some  traces  of 
baths.  There  are  no  public  buildings  of 
any  consequence.  The  town  derives  its 
chief  importance  from  the  cultivation  of 
the  mulbeiry-tree  in  the  neighborhood. 
There  are  no  wheeled  vehicles  in  Beyrout, 
there  being  no  streets  fit  for  one  to  run. 
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neither  is  there  a  road  in  the  country  near 
it,  if  we  except  the  fine  macadamized  road 
now  being  built  to  Damascus  by  a  French 
company,  which  will  be,  when  finished,  of 
immense  benefit  to  the  trade  of  Beyrout. 
Agrippa  the.  elder  adorned  Beyrout  with 
beautiful  buildings.  It  was  destroyed  by 
an  earthquake  about  the  middle  of  the 
sixth  centur}%  In  1110  it  was  captured 
by  the  Crusaders  under  Baldwin  I.,  and 
remained  in  their  possession,  with  a  short 
exception,  until  1291,  when  it  was  taken 
by  the  Turks.     It  was  bombarded  by  an 


English  fleet  in  1840  for  the  purpose  of 
driving  out  the  troops  of  Ibraham  Pacha, 
who  had  overrun  all  Syria,  and  even  threat- 
ened the  sultan  on  his  throne. 

The  French  line  of  steamers  touch  at 
Beyrout  every  two  weeks,  going  and  com- 
ing from  Constantinople,  as  also  the  steam- 
ers of  Austrian  and  Russian  lines. 

FTTom  Beyrtmb  to  CorutandnopU  occupies 
six  days,  the  steamers  stopping  over- 
night at  Tripoli,  Latakia,  Alexandretta, 
and  Smyrna. 
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Smyrna  stands  foremost  among  the  cit- 
ies of  Asia  Minor.  It  contains  a  popula- 
tion of  150,000  inhabitants,  and  is  the  em- 
porium of  the  Greek  trade  of  the  Levant. 
The  streets  are  like  those  of  all  Turkish 
towns,  narrow  and  dirty,  and  the  houses 
mean  and  gloomy  in  external  aspect,  ex- 
cepting those  situated  in  the  Frank  quar- 
ter. The  commerce  is  chiefly  in  the  hands 
of  the  English,  French,  Italian,  and  Dutch 
merchants.  Smyrna  is  the  chief  seat  and 
home  of  the  Greek  race  in  this  portion  of 
Asia.  It  is  one  of  the  seven  cities  that 
laid  claim  to  being  the  birthplace  of  Ho- 
mer, and  is  the  only  one  addressed  by  the 
Apostle  John  which  has  retained  its  im- 
portance down  to  the  present  day.  Its 
origin  is  ascribed  to  Alexander  the  Great. 
Figs  are  the  great  product  of  Smyrna,  and 
are  brought  on  camels  from  all  parts  of 
Asia  Minor. 

From  Smyrna  to  Constantinople^  fere  $19. 
Steamers  twice  a  week ;  French  steamers 
every  two  weeks.  Steamers  sail  durectly 
to  Marseilles  or  Messina  if  you  do  not  wish 
to  visit  Constantinople. 

The  trip  through  the  Archipelago  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  during  our  entire 
route,  passing  as  we  do  so  many  beautiful 
islands  so  much  celebrated  in  ancient  his- 
tory: Rhodes,  so  distinguished  in  ancient 
times  for  its  liberty,  learning,  and  valor, 
and  in  modern  times  for  its  defenses,  con- 
ducted by  the  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jeru- 
salem. Pa^motf,  where  St.  John  wrote  the 
Revelations,  having  been  banished  here 
by  the  Emperor  Domitian  for  preaching 
the  Gospel.  Samos,  celebrated  in  heathen 
mythology,  is  the  birthplace  ef  Juno.  It 
was  the  birthplace  of  Pythagoras,  and  for 
a  long  time  the  residence  of  Herodotus, 
who  here  composed  the  greater  portion  of 
hb  celebrated  history.  The  natives  were 
noted  for  their  great  bravery  in  the  in- 
surrectionary wars  of  Genoa.  8cio,  the 
**  paradise  of  the  Levant,"  and,  previous 
to  the  extermination  of  its  inhabitants  by 
the  Turks,  the  richest  and  most  prosper- 
ous island  in  the  Archipelago.  IdUylent, 
the  ancient  Lesbos,  which  rivaled  Athens 
in  learning  and  the  arts,  the  birthplace  of 
the  most  celebrated  of  Greek  poetesses, 
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and  where  the  *' burning  Sappho  loved 
and  sung."  Tenedos,  where  the  Gree^ 
concealed  themselves  when  they  pretend- 
ed to  abandon  the  siege  of  Troy. 

"We  now  enter  the  Dardanelles,  stopping 
a  short  time  at  the  town  of  Dardanelles. 
A  few  miles  farther  on  we  arrive  at  Ahy- 
doSj  celebrated  by  Leander,  and  also  by 
Byron  in  the  following  verses : 

^^  I^  in  the  month  of  dark  December, 
Leander,  who  was  nightly  wont 
(What  maid  will  not  the  tale  remember!) 
To  croaa  thy  stream,  broad  Hellespont  i 

"If,  when  the  wintry  tempest  roar*d, 
Ue  sped  to  Hero,  nothing  loth, 
And  thus  of  old  thy  current  poured, 
Fair  Venus !  how  I  pity  both ! 

"  For  we,  degenerate  modem  wretch, 
Though  in  the  genial  month  of  May, 
My  dripping  limbs  I  faintly  stretch. 
And  think  I've  done  a  feat  to-day. 

^^  But  since  he  crossed  the  rapid  tide, 
According  to  the  doubtful  story, 
To  woo — and — Lord  knows  what  beside. 
And  swam  for  love,  as  I  for  glory ; 

**  'Twere  hard  to  say  who  fared  the  best : 
Sad  mortals !  thus  the  gods  still  plague  you; 
He  lost  his  labor,  I  my  jest ; 
For  he  was  drown'd,  and  IVe  the  ague." 

CONSTANTINOPLE. 

The  capital  of  the  Turkish  empire  con- 
tains 960,000  inhabitants,  and  is  conse- 
quently the  third  largest  city  in  Europe ; 
830,000  of  these  are  Christians  of  various 
denominations.  Hotel  d'Angleterre  is  a 
very  fine  house,  kept  by  Misseri,  an  En- 
glishman, at  the  modest  rate  of  18  firancs 
per  day,  with  3  francs  for  lunch,  making 
$4  per  day — ^the  most  expensive  in  Europe ; 
Hotd  BeUe  Vue,  more  moderate.  Constan- 
tinople was  founded  by  Byzas,  from  whom 
it  derived  the  name  of  Byzantium,  656  B.C» 
It  was  rebuilt  by  Constantino  in  A.D.  328, 
who  made  it  the  capital  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, since  which  time  it  has  borne  his 
name.  On  the  subjugation  of  the  Western 
Empire  by  the  barbarians,  Constantinople 
continued  to  be  the  capital  of  the  Eastern 
Empire.  It  has  sustained  numerous  sieges, 
but  has  only  been  twice  taken:  first,  in 
1204,  by  the  Crusaders,  who  retamed  it  till 
1261 ;  and  lastly  by  the  Turks,  under  Mo- 
hammed II.,  1453,  when  the  last  remnant 
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of  the  Roman  empire  was  finally  suppress- 
ed. The  city  occupies  one  of  the  finest 
natural  situations  in  the  world.  It  is  built 
upon  a  tongue  of  land  of  a  triangular 
shape,  which  lies  upon  the  west  side  of  the 
southern  entrance  to  the  Bosphorus.  On 
the  northern  side  of  the  city  is  a  branch  or 
offset  of  the  Bosphorus,  called  the  Golden 
Horn,  which  forms  a  magnificent  harbor ; 
and  beyond  this  are  the  suburbs  of  Pera, 
Cralata,  and  Tophana,  the  former  of  which 
are  the  principal  seats  of  trade,  and  the  res- 
idence of  nearly  all  classes  of  foreigners. 
The  aspect  of  the  city  when  approached  by 
sea  is  very  beautiful,  exhibiting  to  view  a 
crowd  of  domes  and  minarets,  backed  by 
the  dark  foliage  of  the  cypress  and  other 
trees  which  shade  the  extensive  cemeteries 
beyond  the  walls ;  but  the  interior  is  a  per- 
fect labyrinth  of  winding,  steep,  and  dirty 
streets,  without  names  or  plan  of  any  kind, 
and  with  houses  which  are,  for  the  most 
part,  built  of  wood,  and  present  dead  walls 
to  the  streets,  light  and  air  being,  as  in  all 
Oriental  towns,  derived  from  the  interior 
court-yards. 

The  author  of  Eothen  says,  **  Nowhere 
else  does  the  sea  come  so  dose  home  to  a 
city  as  to  the  Mohammedan  capital.  There 
are  no  pebbly  shores,  no  sand-bars,  no 
slimy  river-beds,  no  black  canals,  no  locks 
nor  docks  to  divide  the  very  heart  of  the 
place  from  the  deep  waters.  If,  being  in 
the  noisiest  mart  of  Stamboul,  yon  would 
stroll  to  the  quiet  side  of  the  way,  amid 
those  cypresses  opposite,  yon  will  cross  the 
fathomless  Bosphorus;  if  you  would  go 
from  your  hotel  to  the  bazars,  you  must 
pass  by  the  bright  blue  pathway  of  the 
Golden  Horn,  that  can  carry  a  thousand 
sail  of  the  line.  Ton  are  accustomed  to 
the  gondolas  that  glide  among  the  palaces 
of  St.  Mark ;  but  here  at  Stamboul  it  is  a 
hundred-and-twenty-gun  ship  that  meets 
you  in  the  streets.  Venice  strains  out 
from  the  steadfast  land,  and  in  old  times 
would  send  forth  the  chief  of  the  state  to 
woo  and  wed  the  reluctant  sea;  but  the 
stormy  bride  of  the  Doge  is  the  bowing 
slave  of  the  Sultan.  She  comes  to  his  feet 
with  the  treasures  of  the  world ;  she  bears 
him  from  palace  to  palace ;  by  some  un- 
failing witchcraft  she  entices  the  breeze  to 
follow  her,  and  fan  the  pale  cheek  of  her 
lord ;  she  lifts  his  armed  navies  to  the  very 
gates  of  his  garden ;  she  watches  the  walls 


of  his  sarail ;  she  stifles  the  intrigues  of  his 
ministers ;  she  quiets  the  scandals  of  his 
court;  she  extinguishes  his  rivals,  and 
hushes  his  naughty  wives  all  one  by  one : 
so  vast  are  the  wonders  of  the  deep !" 

Constantinople  is  surrounded  by  walls, 
and,  although  many  of  them  were  built  15 
centuries  ago,  they  are  still  tolerably  per- 
fect. The  city  was  origiitally  entered  by 
43  gates ;  seven  only  now  exist. 

The  principal  objects  of  interest  to  be 
seen  are,  first,  the  Serag&o^  which  is  of  a 
triangular  shape,  and  nearly  three  miles  in 
circumference.  It  was  built  by  Moham- 
med II.,  and  occupies  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient Byzantium.  It  is  shut  in  by  lofty 
walls  with  gates  and  towers,  and  the  inte- 
rior space  irregularly  covered  with  detach- 
ed suites  of  apartments,  baths,  mosques, 
kiosks,  gardens,  and  groves  of  cypress, 
without  any  manner  of  order,  the  build- 
ings, having  been  erected  at  different  p^ 
riods,  according  to  the  tastes  of  the  success- 
ive sultans.  The  outside  covatt  is  free  to 
all  persons,  and  is  entered  by  the  Sublime 
Porte,  from  which  the  Ottoman  empu*o 
takes  its  name.  It  is  very  high,  and  semi- 
circular in  its  arch,  covered  with  Arabic 
inscriptions,  and  kept  by  60  porters.  On 
either  side  of  the  gateway  there  is  a  niche, 
where  the  heads  of  state  offenders  are  pub- 
licly exposed.  The  Seraglio  is  at  present 
occupied  by  the  wives  of  the  present  Sul- 
tan's late  father,  the  Sultan  residing  in 
his  new  palace  on  the  Bosphorus  opposite 
Scutari. 

The  Mosque  of  St.  Sophia  may  be  visit- 
ed by  a  firman  from  the  Sultan :  during 
some  of  the  feasts,  however,  this  can  not 
be  obtained.  Apply  to  our  minister,  who 
will  make  the  necessary  arrangements. 
This  principal  mosque  stands  on  the  west- 
em  declivity  of  the  first  hill,  near  t^e  Sub- 
lime Porte.  It  was  commenced  in  the 
year  681  by  the  Emperor  Justinian,  and 
completed  in  638 :  100  architects,  with  100 
master-masons  and  10,000  masons,  were  em- 
ployed for  seven  and  a  half  years.  The 
whole  was  superintended  by  the  Emperor, 
under  the  instructions  of  an  angel,  and 
cost  a  fabulous  amount  of  money.  It  is  in 
form  of  a  Greek  cross,  270  feet  long  by  248 
wide,  and  is  surmounted  in  the  centre  by 
a  dome,  the  middle  of  which  is  180  fSset 
above  the  floor.  There  are,  in  addition, 
two  larger  and  six  smaller  semidomes, 
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with  four  minarets  added  by  the  Moham- 
medans, the  whole  forming  a  magnificent 
appearance  f^om  the  exterior.  The  beau- 
ty of  the  interior  is,  however,  marred  by 
the  thousands  of  cords  depending  from  the 
roof  to  within  five  feet  of  the  pavement, 
and  having  at  the  end  of  them  lamps  of 
colored  glass,  large  ostrich  eggs,  artificial 
horse-tails,  vas^  and  globes  of  crystal, 
and  other  ornaments.  Of  the  170  columns 
of  marble,  granite,  and  porphyry,  many  of 
them  were  brought  from  the  Temple  of  the 
Sun  at  Baalbec,  thetemples  of  the  Sun  and 
Moon  at  Heliopolis,  and  from  that  of  Di- 
ana at  Ephesus,  Athens,  and  the  Cyclades. 
The  gOded  crescent  of  the  cupola. is  150 
feet  in  diameter,  and  can  be  seen  100  mUes 
out  at  sea.  The  gUding  of  it  cost  $50,000. 
There  are  smaller  ones  on  the  tops  of  the 
minarets. 

The  Motque  of  Suleiman  the  MagmficeHb 
is  the  most  beautiful  in  Constantinople.  It 
was  erected  about  the  middle  of  the  16th 
century,  and  is  feu*  superior  to  St.  Sophia 
in  the  grandeur  of  its  design ;  the  intention 
being  not  only  to  imitate  St.  Sophia,  but 
surpass  it. 

The  mosques  next  in  order,  in  point  of 
magnificence,  are  those  of  Svltan  Achmed 
and  Mohammed  IT,  The  last  conqueror, 
after  converting  the  splendid  cathedral 
church  of  St.  Sophia  into  a  mosque,  tore 
down  the  Churdi  of  the  Holy  Apostles  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  on  its  site  the 
mosque  which  now  bears  his  name. 

The  Hippodrome  is  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated squares  both  of  ancient  and  modern 
Constantinople ;  it  is  900  feet  long  by  450 
wide.  It  now  contains  the  granite  obelisk 
from  Thebes,  set  up  by  Theodosius  the 
Great;  here  also  is  the  broken  pillar  of 
Constantine,  stripped  of  its  bronze  by  the 
Turks  when  the  city  was  first  captured. 
Between  the  two  is  the  spiral  brass  col- 
umn consisting  of  three  serpents  twisted 
together;  they  originally  supported  the 
golden  tripod  in  the  temple  of  Delphi. 
Bordering  on  the  Hippodrome  was  the  im- 
perial palace;  also  the  Senate-house  and 
Forum. 

One  of  the  principal  objects  of  antiquity 
in  Constantinople  is  the  Burnt  Pillar  in 
Adrianople  Street,  the  only  real  street  in 
the  dty ;  it  is  so  named  Arom  having  been 
blackened  by  repeated  conflagrations.  It 
was  erected  by  Constantine  the  Great,  and 
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was  originally  120  feet  high ;  it  was  sur- 
mounted by  a  colossal  bronze  statue  of 
Apollo,  said  to  be  by  Phidias.  During  the 
earthquake  of  1150  the  statue  and  three 
of  the  blocks  were  thrown  down.  Its 
height  is  now  only  90  feet. 

Constantinople  is  liberally  supplied  with 
water  conveyed  by  an  aqueduct  constructed 
by  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  and  fountains 
ornament  almost  eveiy  street,  piazza,  or 
mosque ;  they  are  generally  finely  painted 
or  gilded.  The  public  baths  are  numerous 
and  very  cheap;  a  hot  bath  may  be  ob- 
tained for  two  cents.  All  houses  of  any  im- 
portance are  supplied  with  baths.  Among 
the  most  important  institutions  of  Con- 
stantinople are  the  public  Khang,  which  are 
capable  of  accommodating  from  50  to  1000 
persons  each;  they  are  built  by  the  gov- 
ernment, and  intended  for  traveling  mer^ 
chants,  who  are  here  lodged  gratuitously 
while  they  remain  in  the  city,  each  having 
sole  possession  of  his  room.  The  oliject  is 
to  attract  merchandise  and  traders  from  all 
parts  of  the  worid,  no  matter  what  is  the 
condition,  religion,  or  country  of  the  trader. 
The  apartments  are  built  several  stories 
high,  around  an  open  court,  the  entrance 
beeing  secured  by  iron  gates. 

All  public  establishments  of  Constanti- 
nople are  crowned  with  cupolas,  and  the 
sacred  ones  with  domes  or  minarets  termin- 
ating  with  a  crescent. 

The  Bazars  of  Constantinople  are  similar 
to  those  of  Damascus  and  Cairo,  only  much 
more  extensive,  resembling  very  much 
the  booths  at  a  fair.  They  aie  chiefly 
crowded  with  ladies,  and  it  is  often  as  dif> 
ficult  to  pass  through  them  as  a  well- 
dressed  crowd  at  an  opera.  One  long  aU 
ley  glitters  with  yellow  morocco,  another 
brilliant  with  India  shawls,  another  with 
meerschaunu,  another  with  amber  mouth- 
pieces, another  with  embroidered  muslin 
dresses,  another  with  slippers,  another 
with  Damascus  swords  and  daggers,  an- 
other with  robes  of  ermine  and  fur;  all 
the  different  dealers  in  the  same  style  of 
goods  occupying  the  same  bazar. 

The  Cemeteries  of  Constantinople  are 
among  its  greatest  beauties,  ornamented 
as  they  are  with  the  dark  Turkish  cypress. 
These  trees  are  supposed  to  neutralize  all 
pestilential  exhalations,  and  with  the  Mo- 
hammedans it  has  always  been  a  rule  to 
plant  one  at  the  bhrth  and  death  of  every 
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member  of  the  family;  consequently  for 
miles  round  the  city  we  perceive  vast  for- 
ests of  these  trees. 

The  place  of  the  gondola  of  Venice  is 
supplied  by  the  light  caique,  a  kind  of 
wherry,  of  which  not  fewer  than  80,000  are 
estimated  to  ply  on  the  waters  of  Stamboul 
and  its  suburbs.  They  are  very  elegant 
in  their  construction,  and  glide  over  the 
waters  with  great  rapidity.  They  must 
be  entered  with  great  caution,  and  the 
passengers  must  sit  in  the  bottom  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  ^  Indian  canoe.  The 
fare  to  cross  the  Golden  Horn,  half  a 
piastre ;  to  land  yourself  and  baggage  from 
the  steamer,  5  piastres ;  from  the  Custom- 
house to  Tophani,  2  piastres ;  all  day,  for 
20  piastres  or  one  dollar. 

The  regular  fare  of  a  valet  de  place  at 
Constantinople  is  6  francs,  and  one  should 
be  engaged  for  a  few  days  the  moment 
you  arrive.  Ten  days  is  the  least  possible 
time  you  can  devote  to  seeing  the  city  and 
suburbs  in  a  proper  manner. 

Mr. Turner  says:  "Amid  the  novelties 
that  strike  the  European  on  his  arrival, 
nothing  surprises  him  more  than  the  silence 
that  pervades  so  large  a  capitaL  The  only 
sounds  he  hears  by  day  are  the  cries  of 
bread,  fruits,  sweetmeats,  or  sherbet,  car- 
ried in  a  large  wooden  tray  on  the  head  of 
an  itinerant  vendor,  and  at  intervals  the 
barking  of  the  dogs,  disturbed  by  the  foot 
of  the  passenger-— lazy,  ugly  curs,  of  a  red- 
dtsh-brown  color,  with  muzzles  like  that 
of  a  fox ;  short  ears,  and  famished  looks, 
who  lie  in  the  middle  of  the  streets,  and 
rise  only  when  roused  with  blows.  The 
contrast  between  Constantinople  and  a 
European  city  is  still  more  strongly  marked 
at  night ;  by  10  o'clock  every  human  voice 
is  hushed,  and  not  a  creature  is  seen  in 
the  streets  except  a  few  patrols,  and  the 
innumerable  number  of  dogs,  who  at  inter- 
vals send  forth  such  repeated  bowlings 
that  it  requires  practice  to  be  able  to  sleep 
in  spite  of  their  noise.  This  silence  is 
frequently  disturbed  by  a  fire,  which  is 
announced  by  the  patrol  striking  on  the 
pavement  with  their  iron-shod  staves,  and 
calling  loudly  yungen  toar  (there  is  a  fire), 
on  which  the  firemen  assemble,  and  all  the 
inhabitants  in  the  neighborhood  are  imme- 
diately on  the  alert.  If  it  be  not  quickly 
subdued,  all  the  ministers  of  state  are 
obliged  to  attend;  and  if  it  threaten  ex- 


tensive ravages,  the  Sultan  himself  must 
appear  to  encourage  the  efforts  of  the  fire- 
men." 

During  the  month  of  Ramazan^  which 
is  the  Mohammedan  Lent,  the  Moslem  is 
forbidden  to  take  food  or  drink,  to  smoke 
or  snuff,  from  sunrise  to  sunset ;  on  the  set- 
ting of  the  sun  a  cannon  is  fired,  and  then 
commences  a  scene  of  revelry;  the  mosques 
and  coffee-houses  are  open,  the  minarets 
illuminated,  and  the  faithful  drink,  smoke, 
and  carouse  in  their  quiet  way  until  morn- 
ing. The  Bairam,  which  succeeds  the 
Ramazan,  lasts  three  days,  and  is  a  time 
for  unmixed  festivity ;  every  Turk  dons 
his  holiday  attire,  and  general  hilarity  pre- 
vails. Seventy  days  after  this  comes  the 
Fecut  of  SacrijUx,  or  Coorban  Bairam, 
which  lasts  four  days,  on  which  occasion 
business  is  every  where  suspended,  and 
oxen  and  sheep  are  sacrificed  to  Allah  and 
the  Prophet. 

The  shores  of  the  Bosphorus  are  lined 
on  either  side  with  numerous  villages,  cas- 
tles, and  forts,  through  the  whole  extent 
of  the  channel.  Immediately  opposite  Con- 
stantinople is  Scutari,  situated  upon  the 
coast  of  Asia,  and  forming  the  starting- 
point  of  the  roads  leading  to  the  Asiatic 
provinces  of  the  empire.  Scutari  is  re- 
garded as  a  suburb  of  the  Turkish,  capital, 
although  the  arm  of  the  sea  is  nearly  a 
mile  wide  w:hich  flows  between.  Immense 
hospitals  were  erected  here  for  the  sufferers 
in  the  Russian  campaign. 

Steamers  leave  Constantinople  weekly 
for  the  Danube,  Salonica,  Varna,  Odessa, 
Trebizonde,  Marseilles,  and  the  Syrian 
coast. 

To  visit  the  Crimea,  yon  must  go  by  the 
way  of  Odessa,  taking  a  weekly  steamer 
fix)m  thence  to  Sevastopol.  Fifty  dollars 
will  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  passage  both 
ways;  and  the  different  battle-fields,  as 
well  as  the  ancient  caves  of  the  Crimea, 
are  well  worth  a  visit.  The  English  have 
left  there  two  monuments  of  their  nation- 
ality— ^a  splendid  macadamized  road  from 
Balaklava  to  Sevastopol,  the  only  one  in' 
the  country,  and  an  immense  pyramid  of 
broken  porter-bottles,  solidified  in  such  a 
manner  by  the  weather  that  its  perpetuity 
is  likely  to  rival  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt. 
Our  countrymen's  enterprise  has  been  ex- 
emplified here  in  the  most  extensive  man- 
ner by  Colonel  Growan,  of  Boston,  who  has 
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raised  some  seventy  ships  sunken  by  the 
Russians  during  the  Crimean  war. 

From  Constantinople  to  Genod,  via  Ath- 
ens, the  time  is  8  days.  Fare  500  f.  =  $100. 
To  Athens,  41  hours :  this  fare  varies  con- 
siderably. 
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THE  ISLES  OF  GREECE. 

After  passing  through  the  Dardanelles, 
or  Hellespont,  we  are  again  among  the 
**  Isles  of  Greece,"  so  beautifully  described 
by  Byron  in  the  following  verses,  which 
we  quote  in  full,  as  no  description  we  could 
give  would  so  well  while  away  the  hours  as 
we  pass  between  them : 

^  The  isles  of  Greece,  the  isles  of  Greece, 
Where  burning  Sappho  loved  and  sung. 

Where  grew  the  arts  of  war  and  peace, 
Where  Delos  rose  and  Phoebus  sprang; 

Eternal  summer  gilds  them  yet, 

But  all,  except  their  sun,  is  set. 

^^  The  Scian  and  the  Teian  muse, 
The  hero*s  harp,  the  lover's  lute, 
Hare  found  the  tame  your  shores  refVlse ; 

Their  place  of  birth  alone  is  mute; 
To  sounds  which  echo  farther  west 
Than  your  sires*  *  Islands  of  the  Blest.* 

*^  The  mountains  look  on  Marathon, 

And  Marathon  looks  on  the  sea ; 

And,  musing  there  an  hour  alone, 

I  dreamt  that  Greece  might  still  he  tree ; 
For,  standing  on  the  Persian*s  grave, 
I  could  not  deem  myself  a  slave. 

*^  A  king  sat  on  the  rocky  brow 

Which  looks  o'er  sea-bom  Salamis, 
And  ships  by  thousands  lay  below, 

And  men  in  nations — all  were  his  I 
He  counted  them  at  break  of  day. 
And  when  the  sun  set,  where  were  they? 

"And  where  are  they?  and  where  art  thou, 
My  country?    On  thy  voiceless  shore 
The  heroic  lay  is  tuneless  now— 

The  heroic  bosom  beats  no  more! 
And  must  thy  lyre,  so  long  divine, 
D^enerate  into  hands  like  mine  ? 

"*Ti8  something  in  the  dearth  of  fame, 
Though  linked  among  a  fettered  race, 

To  feel  at  least  a  patriot's  shame. 
Even  as  I  sing,  snfflise  my  face ; 

For  what  is  left  the  poet  here  ? 

For  Greeks  a  blush— for  Greece  a  tear. 

" Must  toe  but  weep  o'er  days  more  blest? 

Must  toe  but  blush  ?    Our  father's  bled. 
Earth,  render  back  from  out  thy  breast 

A  remnant  of  our  Spartan  dead ! 
Of  the  three  hundred  grant  but  three, 
To  make  a  new  Thermopylae  I 

"  What  1  silent  still,  and  sUent  all? 

Ah  I  no :  Uie  voices  of  the  dead 
Sound  like  a  distant  torrent's  fall. 

And  answer,  *  Let  one  living  head, 
But  one  arise — we  come,  we  come! 
*Tis  but  the  living  who  are  dumb.* 
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*'*'  In  vain,  in  vain :  strike  other  chords ; 

Fill  high  the  cup  with  Samian  wine ! 
Leave  battles  to  the  Turkish  hordes. 

And  shed  the  blood  of  Scio's  vine  1 
Hark  I  rising  to  the  ignoble  call- 
How  answers  each  bold  Bacchanal !  . 

"  You  have  the  P^hic  dance  as  yet. 
Where  is  the  Pyrrhic  phalanx  gone? 
Of  two  such  lessons,  why  foiget 

The  nobler  and  the  manlier  one? 
You  have  the  letters  Cadmus  gave — 
Think  ye  he  meant  them  for  a  slave  ? 

"Fill  high  the  bowl  with  Samian  wine! 

We  will  not  think  of  themes  like  these  I 
It  made  Anacreon's  song  divine ; 

He  served— but  served  Polycrates— 
A  tyrant;  but  our  masters  then 
Were  still,  at  least,  our  countrymen. 

**  The  tyrant  of  the  Chersonese 

Was  freedom's  best  and  bravest  Mead ; 
That  tyrant  was  Miltiades ! 

Oh!  that  the  present  hour  could  lend 
Another  despot  of  the  kind  I 
Such  cliains  as  his  were  sure  to  bind. 

»*  Fill  high  the  bowl  with  Samian  wine  1 
On  Suli's  rock  and  Perga's  shore, 
Exists  the  remnants  of  a  line 

Such  as  the  Doric  mothers  bore ; 
And  then,  perhaps,  some  seed  is  sown 
The  Heracleidan  blood  might  own. 

"  Trust  not  for  freedom  to  the  Franks— 
They  have  a  king  who  buys  and  sella. 
In  native  swords,  and  native  ranks, 
The  only  hope  of  courage  dwells : 
But  Turkish  force  and  Latin  fraud 
Would  break  your  shield,  however  broad. 

^^Fill  high  the  bowl  with  Samian  wine! 
Our  virgins  dance  beneath  the  shade — 
I  see  their  glorious  black  eyes  shine ; 
Hut,  gazing  on  each  glowing  maid. 
My  own  the  burning  tear-drop  laves 
To  think  such  breasts  must  suckle  slaves. 

^^  Place  me  on  Suniam's  marbled  steep. 
Where  nothing,  save  the  waves  and  I, 
May  hear  our  mutual  murmurs  sweep ; 
Tliere,  swan*like,  let  me  sing  and  die : 
A  land  of  slaves  shall  ne'er  be  mine- 
Dash  down  yon  cup  of  Samian  wine!'* 

The  French  steamers  remain  generally 
at  Pirieus,  the  sea-port  of  Athens,  four  or 
five  hours — sufficient  time  to  examine  the 
ruins  of  the  Acropolis.  There  is  little  else 
to  be  seen  at  Athens.  If  you  have  time, 
you  can  remain  one  week,  until  the  next 
boat  arrives. 

GREECE. 
The  limits  of  ancient  Greece  were  much 
more  extensive  than  that  of  the  modem 
kingdom.  The  greatest  extent  of  the 
Greek  main  land  from  north  to  south  is  lit- 
tle more  than  200  miles,  and  from  east  to 
west  only  165.  Including  the  numerous 
islands  it  embraces,  the  total  area  of  the 
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kingdom  is  15,200  square  miles,  or  about 
one  half  the  size  of  the  State  of  Maine.  It 
is  divided  into  three  portions,  Northern 
Greece,  the  Morea,  and  the  Islands.  Xhe 
first  is  that  portion  which  lies  north  of  the 
Gulf  of  Corinth.  The  surface  of  the  whole 
is  generallj  mountainous.  The  climate  is 
usually  warm  and  delightful ;  its  clear  and 
cloudless  sky  has  been  much  celebrated, 
and  the  perfect  transparency  of  the  atmos- 
phere helps  to  display  the  natural  objects 
of  its  scenery  in  their  highest  beauty. 

On  the  plains  near  the  coast  snow  is  sel- 
dom seen,  and  the  winters  are  mostly  of 
short  duration.  In  the  centre  of  the  Mo- 
rea snow  generally  lies  on  the  ground  for 
several  weeks.  For  a  few  weeks  in  Feb- 
ruary the  rains  fall,  after  which  time  spring 
conmiences.  Early  in  March  the  vine  and 
olives  bud,  and  in  May  the  com  is  reaped. 
The  olive  is  distinguished  for  its  superior 
excellence,  and  the  orange,  lemon,  citron, 
fig,  banana,  and  watermelon  afford  the 
richest  fruit. 

Bees  are  abundant  in  Greece,  and  the 
produce  of  honey  is  very  great. 

The  Greek  nation  boasts  of  the  highest 
antiquity;  the  cities  of  Argos,  Thebes, 
Athens,  Sparta,  and  Corinth  claim  to  have 
been  founded  nearly  2000  B.C.  The  first 
constitution  of^ Greek. cities  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  exact  history,  but  monarchy  seems 
to  have  been  the  earliest  form. 

"  The  civil  policy  of  Sparta  and  Athens, 
whose  governing  power  began  to  lessen 
the  influence  of  other  states,  was  most 
successful  in  calling  forth  the  public  en- 
ergies, and  making  small  means  produce 
great  results.  The  progress  of  military 
knowledge  and  .of  the  more  refined  arts 
was  contemporaneous  with  that  of  politics. 
Most  departments  of  science  and  the  fine 
arts,  pursued  with  impatient  zeal  by  the 
highly  sensitive  Greeks,  were  carried  by 
them  to  a  higher  pitch  of  perfection  than 
elsewhere  in  ancient,  and,  in  some  respects, 
in  modem  times ;  and  their  commerce,  con- 
ducted by  means  of  their  colonies  on  the 
Black  Sea,  and  on  the  coasts  of  Italy,  Sic- 
ily, and  Gaul,  was  extensive  and  impor- 
tant. 

"The  pride,  activity,  and  enterprise  of 
the  Greeks,  and,  above  all,  their  love  of 
liberty,  bore  them  triumphantly  through 
all  the  difficulties  of  the  Persian  war  (closed 
B.C.  4691) ;  and  the  same  features  of  char- 


acter, differently  developed,  involved  them 
in  intestine  feuds.  The  Peloponnesian 
War,  which  lasted  nearly  thirty  years 
(B.C.  431-404),  by  destroying  their  union 
and  exhausting  their  strength,  paved  the 
way  for  their  subjugation  by  Philip  of  Mac- 
edon,  who  won  the  decisive  battle  of  Chaero- 
nea  B.C.  838.  The  brilliant  conquests  of 
Alexander  engaged  them  for  a  few  years ; 
but  their  courage  was  now  enervated,  and 
their  love  of  liberty  all  but  extinguished. 
The  Achaean  league  proved  a  vain  defense 
against  the  power  of  Macedon ;  and  when 
this  kingdom  fell,  Greece  was  wholly  un- 
able to  cope  with  the  arms  of  Rome.  The 
contest  was  brief,  and  ended  with  the  cap- 
ture of  Corinth  146  B.C.,  from  which  time 
during  1350  years  it  continued  to  be  either 
really  or  nominally  a  portion  of  the  Roman 
empire.  Literature  and  the  arts,  long  on 
the  decline,  were  at  last  destroyed  by  Jus- 
tinian, who  closed  the  schools  of  Athens. 

"Alaric  the  Goth  invaded  the  country 
in  the  year  400,  followed  by  Genseric  and 
Zaber-Khan  in  the  sixth  and  seventh,  and 
by  the  Normans  in  the  eleventh  century. 
After  the  Latin  conquest  of  Constantino- 
ple in  1204,  Greece  was  parted  into  feudal 
principalities,  and  governed  by  a  variety 
of  Norman,  Venetian,  and  Frankish  no- 
bles; but  in  1261,  with  the  exception  of 
Athens  and  Nauplia,  it  was  reunited  to  the 
Greek  empire  by  Michael  Palaeologus.  In 
1438  it  was  invaded  by  the  Turks,  who 
finally  conquered  it  in  1481.  The  Vene- 
tians, however,  were  not  disposed  to  allow 
its  new  masters  quiet  possession,  and  the 
country  during  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries  was  the  theatre  of  obsti- 
nate wars,  which  continued  till  the  treaty 
of  Passarovitz  in  1718  confirmed  the  Turks 
in  their  conquests.  With  the  exception 
of  Maina,  the  whole  country  remained  un- 
der their  despotic  sway  till  1821,  when  the 
Greeks  once  more  awoke  from  their  pro- 
tracted lethargy,  and  asserted  their  claims 
to  a  national  existence  and  to  the  domin- 
ion of  the  land  possessed  and  ennobled  by 
their  ancestors.  The  heads  of  the  nobler 
families  and  others  interested  in  the  re- 
generation of  their  country  formed  a  he- 
tairia  for  concerting  patriotic  measures,  and 
in  1821  Tpsilanti  proclaimed  that  Greece 
had  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  Turkey.  The 
revolution  broke  out  simultaneously  in 
Greece  and  Wallachia,  and  was  continued 
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with  various  success  and  much  bloodshed 
till  the  great  European  powers  interfered, 
and  the  battle  of  Navarino  (Oct.  20,  1827) 
insured  the  independence  of  Greece,  which 
was  reluctantly  acknowledged  by  the  Porte 
in  the  treaty  of  Adrianople,  1829.  The 
provisional  government  which  had  been 
set  on  foot  during  the  revolutionary  strug- 
gle was  agitated  by  discontents  and  jeal- 
ousies, and  the  president,  Count  Capo  d'ls- 
trias,  was  assassinated  in  1831.  The  allied 
powers,  having  previously  determined  on 
erecting  Greece  into  a  monarchy,  offered 
the  crown  to  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Co- 
burg  (now  Kin?:  of  Belgium),  who  de- 
clined it ;  finally  it  was  conferred  on  Otho, 
a  younger  son  of  the  King  of  Bavaria, 
who  was  proclaimed  at  Nauplia,  Aug.  30, 
1832." 

The  population  of  Greece  in  1857  was 
1,067,216.  That  of  Athens,  with  its  har- 
bor, Piraeus,  50,000.  The  army  amounts  to 
10,268  men.  Navy,  81  vessels,  154  can- 
non, and  1340  men.  The  government  is 
an  absolute  monarchy,  or  nearly  so,  and  is 
hereditary  in  the  line  of  Prince  Otho  of 
Bavaria,  who  is  prohibited  from  accepting 
the  Bavarian  or  any  other  crown. 

Money  is  kept  in  drachmas,  piastres, 
and  paras ;  40  paras  =  1  piastre  =  6  cents 
U.  S. ;  1  drachma=17  cents  U.  S.  There 
are  gold  coins  of  10,  20,  40,  and  50  drach- 
mas; also  silver  coins,  called  "  Othos," 
equal  to  5  drachmas,  or  85  cents  U.  S. 

The  Greeks  are  an  active,  hardy,  and 
brave  race,  ingenious  and  loquacious,  live- 
ly and  active.  They  are  generally  above 
the  avef age  height,  and  well  shaped ;  fea- 
tures regular  and  expressive ;  eyes  large, 
dark,  and  animated;  complexion  olive, 
and  hair  long. 

Mr.  Hope  says,  "The  complexion  of  the 
modem  Greek  may  receive  a  different  cast 
from  different  surrounding  objects.  The 
core  is  still  the  same  as  in  the  days  of  Peri- 
cles. Credulity,  versatility,  and  the  thirst 
of  distinction  from  the  earliest  periods 
formed,  still  form,  and  ever  will  form  the 
basis  of  the  Greek  character. 

"When  patriotism,  public  spirit,  and 
pre-eminence  in  arts,  science,  literature, 
and  warfare  were  the  road  to  distinction, 
the  Greeks  shone  the  first  of  patriots,  of 
heroes,  of  painters,  of  poets,  and  of  phUos- 
ophers.  Now  that  craft  and  subtlety,  ad- 
ulation and  intrigue,  are  the  only  paths  to 
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greatness,  the  same  Greeks  are — ^wbat  yoa 
see  them." 

ATHENS. 

The  modem  city  of  Athens  contains  but 
one  hotel,  and  that  indifferent  enough. 
The  streets  are  narrow  and  winding,  with 
mean  and  badly-built  houses.  It  contains 
a  very  fine  palace,  and  other  public  build- 
ings, but  its  celebrity  is  derived  from  its 
ancient  greatness,  and  the  numerous  re- 
mains of  its  former  works  of  art,  chief  of 
which  is  the  Acropolis,  or  citadel,  to  which 
the  traveler  will  at  once  proceed  on  arriv- 
ing from  Piraeus,  the  port  of  Athens,  four 
miles  distant  from  the  city.  The  Acropo- 
lis crowns  the  summit  of  a  rocky  hill, 
which  rises  abruptly  out  of  the  plain  in  the 
midst  of  the  city.  It  has  been  a  fortress 
from  the  earliest  ages.  It  rises  150  feet. 
The  walls,  which  are  built  on  the  edge  of 
the  perpendicular  rock,  form  a  circuit  of 
nearly  7000  feet.  The  Parthentm,  which 
was  considered  the  finest  edifice  and  on  the 
finest  site  in  the  world,  was  destroyed  by 
the  explosion  of  a  magazine  during  the 
Venetian  siege  in  1687,  at  which  time  the 
whole  Acropolis  was  in  a  remarkably  good 
state  of  preservation. 

The  Parthenon  was  built  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  Pericles;  it  was  230  feet 
long  by  100  wide,  and  sufficient  now  re- 
mains to  fill  the  spectator  with  astonish- 
ment and  awe.  The  cella  or  walls  of  the 
principal  building  were  surrounded  with  a 
peristyle  containing  48  white  marble  col- 
umns of  the  Doric  order.  These  columns 
were  6  feet  2  inches  at  the  base,  and  34 
feet  high.  At  both  ends  of  the  cella  was 
a  vestibule,  raised  two  steps  above  the 
platform,  supported  by  six  columns  each. 
The  edifice  was  divided  into  two  apart- 
ments, the  smaller  of  the  two  being  63  feet 
broad  and  42  deep,  the  ceiling  of  which 
was  supported  by  four  columns ;  the  other 
was  100  feet  deep  by  68  broad,  the  ceiling 
being  supported  by  16  columns,  the  whole 
material  being  of  the  finest  white  marble 
from  Mount  Pentelicus.  The  Parthenon 
was  consecrated  as  the  Temple  of  Minerva, 
the  tutelary  deity  of  the  Athenians. 

The  Acropolis  was  entered  through  the 
Propylsea :  this  gate  was  built  in  the  Doric 
order ;  its  central  pediment  was  supported 
by  six  fluted  marble  columns,  5  feet  in  di- 
ameter by  29  in  height.     Near  this  stood 
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the  celebrated  colossal  statae  of  Minerva, 
executed  by  Phidias  after  the  battle  of 
Marathon,  the  height  of  which  was  60  feet. 

At  the  northeast  of  the  Parthenon  stood 
the  temple  of  the  Erecktheium^  dedicated  to 
the  joint  worship  of  Minerva  and  Neptune : 
here  may  be  seen  those  beautiful  female 
figures,  called  Caryatides,  which  support 
instead  of  columns.  The  roof  of  this  beau- 
tiful portico  feU  during  the  siege  of  Athens 
in  1827. 

The  Acropolis — ^which  was  the  pride  of 
Greece,  the  perfection  of  all  art,  and  envy 
of  the  world — ^had  four  distinct  characters, 
viz.,  the  fortress  of  the  city,  the  sacred 
shrine  for  all  ofibrings,  the  treasury,  and 
the  museum  of  art  of  the  Athenian  peo- 
ple. 

A  short  distance  to  the  west  of  this  is 
the  Areopagus,  or  Mars'  Hill,  of  still  great- 
er interest  to  the  Christian  student  as  the 
spot  from  which  the  Apostle  Paul  address- 
ed the  assembled  multitude  of  ancient  Ath- 
ens. On  the  eastern  end  was  situated  the 
celebrated  Court  of  the  Areopagus,  the 
highest  judicial  court  of  Athens. 

Among  the  relics  yet  remaining  in  Ath- 
ens are  the  Tower  of  the  Winds,  the  Lan- 
tern of  Demosthenes,  the  Arch  of  Hadrian, 
the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Olympus,  the  Pris- 
ons of  Socrates,  tiie  Theatre  of  Bacchus, 
tile  Pynx,  or  hill  where  the  citizens  met 
to  decide  all  great  questions  of  the  day, 
such  as  peace  and  war,  and  the  sloping 


stone  where  the  Grecian  dames  used  to 
slide  down  on  their  backs  as  a  preventa- 
tive against  sterility !  If  remaining  any 
time  at  Athens,  be  particular  to  visit  the 
village  and  plain  of  Marathon  and  the  quar- 
ries of  Pentelicns. 

We  refer  travelers  to  Dodworth's  Ath- 
ens for  fuller  particulars.  Be  particular 
in  making  a  bargain  for  carriage  from 
Piraeus  to  Athens  and  back,  else  you  will 
be  swindled.  A  Greek  hackman  is  worse 
than  one  of  New  York,  and  that  is  as  bad 
as  the  law  allows.  If  alone,  $1  is  suffi- 
cient for  both  ways ;  if  with  company,  say 
four  persons,  $1  50,  and  the  driver  will  be 
well  paid. 

From  Piarceus  to  Megsina  the  time  is  about 
43  hours.  If  you  propose  to  return  along 
the  Italian  coast,  remaining  all  day  at  Na- 
ples, the  next  day  at  Civita  Yecchia,  and 
the  next  at  Leghorn,. you  must  change 
steamers  at  Messina.  Or  you  can  proceed 
in  the  same  steamer  to  Marseilles,  time 
48  hours,  and  take  steamer  for  Grenoa,  pass- 
ing through  Turin,  and  over  Mt.  Cems  to 
Geneva,  or  proceed  to  Lyons  fh>m  Mar- 
seilles by  sail,  thence  to  Grenoa.  This 
last  is  by  fax  the  most  expeditious.  There 
are  four  passes  over  the  Alps  in  addition 
to  Mount  Cenis,  viz.,  St.  Bernard,  St.Go- 
thard,  Simplon,  and  Splugen.  Genoa  is 
described  in  Route  12,  also  Turin, 

From  Genoa  to  Turin,  distance  103  m. ; 
time,  4  hours.    Fare  $3  26. 
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EOUTE  No.  17. 


From  Turin  to  Geneva,  over  MU  Cems; 
&re  $9.  Cars  run  from  Turin  to  Susa, 
at  which  place  you  take  the  diligence  to 
St.  Jean  de  Marienne,  passing  over  Mt. 
Cenis ;  then  the  cars  to  Geneva ;  leaving 
Turin  9  30  P.M.,  and  arriving  at  Geneva 
7  80 P.M.  next  day;  time,  22  hours.  [For 
Turin,  see  Koute  No.  12.] 

Geneva,  the  largest  city  in  Switzerland, 
contains  33,000  inhabitants.  The  entire 
population  of  the  Confederation,  which  is  di- 
videdinto  twenty-five  cantons,  is  2,400,000. 
1,500,000  are  Protestants,  the  balance  Cath- 
olics. The  city  is  beautifully  situated  at 
the  foot  of  Lake  Geneva,  or  Lake  Leman, 
on  both  banks  of  .the  River  Rhone.  Its 
principal  hotels,  and  there  are  many  good 
ones,  are  H,  VEcu  de  Geneve,  H.  C<m- 
rorme,  H,  des  Bergues,  If,  d' Anghterre,  and 
H.  du,  Rhone. 

Geneva,  as  a  town,  is  not  at  all  prepos- 
sessing in  appearance.  It  has  no  si^te, 
and  few  fine  buildings.  Its  situation,  the 
beautiful  scenery  of  its  lake,  and  delight- 
ful climate,  make  it  a  desirable  residence, 
The  natives  of  Geneva  are  celebrated  for 
their  industry,  which  is  chiefly  devoted  to 
the  making  of  watches  and  ornamental 
jewelry.  Nearly  4000  persons  are  em- 
ployed in  tiie  city  in  the  manufacture  of 
watches,  .over  100,000  being  yearly  made. 
A  commission  is  appointed  by  the  govern- 
ment to  inspect  the  quantity  of  the  gold 
and  silver  used  in  this  manufacture,  fear- 
ing, in  case  a  base  material  were  used, 
their  productive  branch  of  industry  might 
BVLffef  in  consequence. 

The  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Pierre,  a 
Gothic  structure  of  early  date,  is  the  most 
important  building.  It  is  built  in  a  con- 
spicuous situation,  has  three  steeples,  and 
a  Corinthian  portico  in  imitation  of  the 
Pantheon  at  Rome.  It  contains  the  tombs 
of  Agrippa  D' Aubigny,  the  friend  of  Hen- 
ri IV.,  and  of  the  Count  de  Rohan,  a  lead- 
er of  the  French  Protestants  in  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIII.  There  are  five  or  six  other 
Protestant  churches,  a  Catholic  church,  and 
a  synagogue.  The  general  hospital  is  a 
large  and  spacious  building.  The  city  con- 
tains a  celebrated  academy,  or  college, 
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founded  by  Calvin.  It  has  attached  to  it 
a  library  of  45,000  volumes.  The  Mus6e 
Rath  contains  a  collection  of  paintings  by 
native  and  other  artists. 

The  natives  of  Gei^eva  are  very  much 
like  their  French  neighbors  in  theur  man- 
ners and  customs.  Mr.  Inglis  says,  "  The 
stranger  will  find  it  difficult  to  discern  any 
trace  of  the  Puritanism  and  severity  of 
mann^^  for  which  that  city  was  renowned 
in  earlier  times.  I  never  was  among  a 
livelier  or  gayer  population.  Amusement 
seems  to  be  the  reigning  passion,  and  re- 
ligion little  less  a  matter  of  form  than  it 
is  in  France  on  Sunday.  After  listening 
to  a  favorke  preacher,  the  Genevese  fiock 
to  the  theatre.  The  shops  also  open  on  a 
Sunday,  and  every  man  plies  his  trade  as 
usual." 

Geneva  has  produced  many  quite  cele- 
brated individuals,  prominent  among  whom 
stands  John  Calvin,  the  great  Reformer, 
who  ruled  in  Greneva  for  28  years,  and  that 
with  the  rigor  of  the  Inquisition.  His  con- 
duct in  regard  to  Michael  Servetus  will  for- 
ever remain  a  dark  blot  on  his  character. 
Although  Servetus  did  not  attempt  to  dis- 
seminate his  anti-Trinitarian  doctrines,  be 
was  arrested  at  Geneva  at  the  instigation 
of  Calvin,  accused  of  blasphemy,  and,  be- 
ing tried  and  convicted,  was  ordered  to  be 
committed  to  the  flames,  which  barbarous 
sentence  was  immediately  carried  into  ex- 
ecution. The  great  Rousseau,  Neckar, 
Madame  de  StaSl,  Huber,  and  Dumcmt 
were  all  natives  of  Geneva. 

On  exhibition  in  the  Jardin  Anglais  is 
a  beautiful  model  of  Mont  Blanc,  which 
should  be  examined  before  visiting  Cha- 
mouni,  to  which  place  the  diligence  wiU 
convey  you  in  nine  or  ten  hours.  There 
are  several  magnificent  hotels  here,  Jff. 
Royal,  H.  ^Angleterre,  H.  de  Londres,  and 
H.deV  Union,  which  are  generally  ftiU  dup- 
ing the  season.  The  excursions  around 
Chamouni  are  numerous,  and  two  weeks, 
if  you  have  plenty  of  time,  may  be  agroi^ 
ably  spent  here. 

The  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc  is  made  from 
Chamouni ;  but,  taking  the  danger,  labor, 
and  expense  ($150)  into  consideration,  a 
Yankee  would  say  it  hardly  "pays:"  |t 
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requires  seven  days  to  make  the  ascent. 
The  mineral  warm  baths  here  are  very  de- 
licious. If  visiting  Chamouni  in  August 
and  September,  you  had  better  write  for 
apartments  in  advance.  The  regular  price 
of  a  guide  is  six  Arancs,  and  the  same  for 
each  mule :  one  guide  should  be  sufficient 
for  four  mules.  Should  you  prefer  mak- 
ing the  excursion  fh>m  ^hamouni  by  the 
T^te  Noire,  or  Col  de  Balme  and  Martigny, 
instead  of  returning  to  Geneva  and  visit- 
ing Lausanne,  Vevay,  Castle  Ghillon,  it 
ean  be  done  easily  in  one  day,  and  your 
baggage  may  be  forwarded  to  Martigny 
from  Geneva,  should  you  not  take  it  to 
Chamouni. 

BOUTE  No.  18. 

From  Geneva  to  ColoffMy  via  Lausanne, 
Villeneuve,  Martigny,  Leuk,  Leukerbad, 
<7emmi  Pass,  Thnn,  Interlachen,  Brien, 
Lucerne,  Rigi,  Zug,  Zurich,  Constance, 
Lake  Constance,  Lindau,  Augsburg,  Mu- 
nich, Ulm,  Stuttgart,  Bmcbsal,  Baden-Ba- 
den, Heidelberg,  Frankfort,  Wiesbaden, 
Ems,  Coblentz,  Bonn,  Cologne,  and  Paris. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  routes 
in  Europe.  By  no  means  take  the  railroad 
firom  Lausanne  to  Basle  by  Neuchatel,  for 
the  reason  that  you  will  not  only  miss 
some  of  the  most  glorious  views  in  Europe, 
but  you  have  neiUier  protection  for  life  or 
property  on  that  railroad,  and  baggage- 
checks  are  worth  so  much  chaff  in  case 
your  baggage  is  lost  or  stolen,  and  neither 
the  employes  or  employers  on  that  road 
have  ever  been  accused  of  Aofie«fy.  Boats 
leave  Geneva  for  Villeneuve  twice  a  day, 
touching  at  Morges,  Lausanne,yevay,  and 
Montreux ;  time,  5  hours. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  speak  of  the 
beauty  of  Lake  Leman ;  has  not  Voltaire 
called  it  the  ''first  of  lakes,''  and  has  not 
Byron  immortalized  it  in  many  ways? 
*'Lake  Leman  in  a  Calm,*'  ''Lake  Le- 
man in  a  Storm,'*  the  "Preserver  of  Chil- 
•km,"  which  he  wrote  at  the  Ancre  Inn  in 
Ouchy,  the  port  or  harbor  of  Lausanne,  in 
4816. 

.  About  half  way  to  Villeneuve  the  steam- 
er stops  at  the  town  of  Morgea^  celebrated 
for  the  old  castle  of  Wufflens,  supposed  to 
have  been  built  by  Queen  Bertha  in  the 
10th  century.  < 

We  next  stop  at  Lausafine^  the  capital 
of  the  canton  of  Vaud :  it  contains  a  popn- 
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latton  of  21,000.  H6td  Gibbon  is  the  prin- 
cipal house  of  entertainment,  and  a  very 
fine  one  it  is.  The  garden  of  this  hotel 
was  formerly  attached  to  Gibbon's  house, 
where,  on  the  27th  of  June,  1787,  between 
the  hours  of  11  and  12  o'clock,  he  wrote 
the  last  line  of  the  last  page  of  his  history 
of  Rome.  The  view  from  the  summer- 
houses  at  the  back  of  the  hotel  is  most 
charming.  A  few  days  may  be  spent  here 
most  profitably,  and  most  persons  would 
prefer  to  make  them  a  lifetime.  All  the 
northern  and  northwestern  sliores  of  the 
lake  are  studded  with  picturesque  villages 
and  private  residences,  the  resort  of  visit- 
ors from  ev^ry  part  of  Europe.  Lausanne 
is  now,  as  in  the  days  of  Gibbon,  distin- 
guished for  its  good  society,  and  is  consid- 
ered a  most  desirable  place  of  residence ; 
the  hotels  are  all  good,  and  by  no  means 
expensive. 

The  principal  building  in  Lausanne  is 
the  church,  formerly  the  Cathedral^  founds 
ed  about  the  close  of  the  10th  century.  It 
is  now  one  of  the  finest  religious  edifices 
in  Switzerland.  It  has  two  large  towers, 
one  of  them  surmounted  with  an  elegant 
spire.  The  interior  contains  some  fine  or- 
naments. At  a  short  distance  from  the 
Cathedral,  and  at  the  highest  point  of  the 
city,  stands  the  Castle^  a  massive  square 
tower  built  of  stone,  and  flanked  at  its  an- 
gles by  four  brick  towers :  it  was  origin- 
ally the  residence  of  the  bishops  of  Lau- 
sanne. Lausanne  boasts  a  fine  college, 
founded  in  1587,  also  a  museum  of  antiqui- 
ties and  a  theatre. 

At  the  cemetery  of  Pierre  de  Plmn^ 
about  two  miles  from  Lausanne,  John  Phil- 
ip Kembie,  the  celebrated  tragedian,  is 
buried.  He  died  at  his  villa,  called  Beau 
Sitey  the  grounds  having  been  laid  out  and 
trees  planted  by  himself.  The  house  of 
Gibbon  is  now  in  a  very  good  state  of  pres- 
ervation, and  is  the  great  attraction  to  all 
travelers  at  Lausanne. 

Our  next  stopping- place  is  Vevay^  a 
small  but  highly  attractive  town  contain- 
ing about  5000  inhabitants.  The  Troie 
Courormes  is  one  of  the  finest  hotels  in 
Switzerland,  and  prices  are  very  moder- 
ate ;  the  exceeding  beauty  of  the  situation 
of  Vevay  keeps  this  hotel  full  nearly  the 
entire  season.  The  drives  and  excursions 
around  the  town  are  delightful.  A  short 
distance  from  here  is  the  town  of  Clarenty 
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immortalized  by  Ronaseau,  and  by  Byron 
in  his 

^^CUrensI   sweet  Clarens,  birthplace  of  deep 
love  I'* 

MorUreux  is  a  small  Tillage,  beautifully 
situated  on  a  hill,  and  notorious  for  the 
number  of  boarding-houses,  frequented  by 
foreigners  from  all  parts  of  £urope.  Ac- 
cording to  statistics,  there  are  less  deaths 
here  in  proportion  to  the  population  than 
any  other  yUlage  in  the  world. 

A  short,  distance  along  the  shore  fh>m 
Montreux  stands  the  celebrated  CcuUe  of 
ChiUon,  immortalized  by  Byron  in  his 
**  Prisoner  of  Chillon."  His  name  may 
also  be  seen,  with  others,  inscribed  on  one 
of  the  dungeon  pillars.  Bonivard,  prior 
of  St.  Victor,  in  his  endeavors  to  free  the 
Genoese  from  the  t3aranny  of  Charles  V. 
of  Savoy,  became  very  obnoxious  to  that 
monarch,  who  liad  him  seized  secretly  and 
conveyed  to  the  Castle  of  Chillon,  where 
for  six  long  years  he  was  confined  in  a 
dungeon.  The  floor  round  the  pUlar  to 
which  he  was  chained  is  much  worn,  and 
the  ring  in  the  pillar  may  still  be  seen. 

**  Chillon !  thy  prison  is  a  holy  place. 

And  thy  sad  floor  an  altar;  for  t'vas  trod 

Until  his  very  steps  have  left  a  trace 
Worn,  as  if  the  cold  pavement  were  a  sod, 

By  Bonivard !    May  none  those  marks  efface ; 
For  they  appeal  from  tyranny  to  God.** 

"Lake  T^man  lies  by  Chillon' s  vails; 
A  thousand  feet  in  depth  below 
Its  massy  waters  meet  and  flow ; 
Thus  much  the  &thomed  line  was  sent 
From  Chillon's  snow-white  battlement, 

Which  ronnd  about  the  wave  enthralls; 
A  double  dungeon  wall  and  wave 
Have  made— and  like  a  living  grave. 

Below  the  surface  of  the  lake 
The  dark  vault  lies  wherein  we  lay; 
We  heard  it  ripple  night  and  day. 

In  Chillon*s  dungeons  deep  and  old 
There  are  seven  ccdumns  massy  and  gray. 
Dim  with  a  dull  imprisoned  ray, 
A  sunbeam  which  hath  lost  its  way. 
And  through  the  crevice  and  the  cleft 
Of  the  thick  wall  is  fallen  and  left, 
Creeping  o'er  the  floor  so  damp, 
Like  a  marsh's  meteor  lamp." 

The  castle  is  now  used  as  a  d^p6t  for  mil- 
itary stores.  The  woman  who  shows  you 
the  dungeons  expects  a  fee  of  one  franc. 

Situated  on  the  heights  a  short  distance 
from  the  castle  is  the  large  and  elegant 
Bolel  Bjfrotiy  where  regular  boarders  can 
be  entertained  at  $1  per  day. 

VUkneuve^  a  small  village  situated  at  the 
head  of  the  lake,  contains  about  1600  in- 


habitants and  two  small  inns.  A  riiort 
distance  from  here  is  the  *' small  green 
isle"  mentioned  in  Byron's  "  Prisoner  of 
Chillon." 

From  VUleneuve  to  Martigny,  distance  24 
m. ;  to  Bex,  15  m.  by  railroad;  balance, 
diligence.  Martigny  stands  on  the  south- 
em  bank  of  the  Biver  Bhone.  Hotds, 
Grande  Mcdton  t^d  Clerc,  It  is  beautifully 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  passes  of  the  T^te 
Koire  and  Col  de  Balme,  on  the  Simplon 
pass  to  Italy ;  it  is  also  at  the  foot  of  the 
Great  St.  Bemardpmthin  ten  hours*  walk 
of  the  convent.  The  valley  of  the  Rhone 
in  this  locality  is  replete  with  all  that  can 
constitute  picturesque  scenery'.  Here  you 
have  the  splendid  waterfall  of  the  Sal- 
lenche,  one  of  the  grandest  in  Switzerland. 

The  valley  of  Chamowd  may  be  reached 
f^m  here  in  seven  hours.  The  vis^  of 
the  French  government  instead  of  the  Sar- 
dinian must  now  be  obtained  to  visit  Gha- 
mouni. 

From  McaHgny  to  8ion,  by  diligence, 
distance  19  miles ;  time,  3  hours ;  the  whole 
distance  on  the  Great  Simplon  road  built 
by  Napoleon  I.  8ion  contains  a  popula- 
tion of  8500  inhabitants.  It  is  situated  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  Rhone.  Hotels  are 
Uon  SOr  and  Posfe.  This  district  is  the 
poorest  in  Switzerland,  but  the  numeroua 
ancient  castles  give  it  a  very  romantic  ap- 
pearance. The  castle  of  Tourbillon,  for- 
merly the  bishop's  residence,  castle  Ma« 
joria,  the  residence  of  the  ancient  govern* 
ors  of  Valais,  and  the  castle  of  Valeria 
are  most  conspicuous. 

From  Sion  to  Leuk,  on  the  Simplon  road, 
distance  18  m. ;  time,  8  h.  The  village  of 
Z>ttib  contains  about  1000  inhabitants;  it  is 
connected  with  the  Simplon  road  by  a  cov- 
ered bridge  over  the  Rhone.  The  distanoe 
firom  the  village  to  the  batiis  of  Leuk  is 
nine  miles ;  the  road  is  fine  and  the  soan- 
ery  lovely. 

.  Zetii{;er&a(2  is  situated  4500  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  is  particularly  cele- 
brated for  its  hot  springs,  the  average  tem- 
perature of  which  is  120^  Fahr.  The  sea> 
son  begins  in  May  and  ends  in  October. 
The  patient  generally  ccnnmenoes  witii  a 
bath  of  an  hour's  duration,  and  gradually 
increases  to  eight  hours.  The.  baths  are 
about  twenty  feet  square,  and  capable  of 
accommodating  twenty  persons,  who,  male 
and  franale,  bathe  in  common ;  tiie  ladka* 
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dressmg-roomon  one  side,  and  gentleman's 
on  the  other,  both  coramunicatmg  with  the 
baths.  Here,  dressed  in  long  woolen  robes, 
they  eat,  read,  converse,  flirt,  and  play 
chess.  In  each  room  is  a  gallery  where 
spectators  are  admitted  to  look  on  or  con- 
vene with  the  bathers.  The  sight  is  most 
amusing  to  see  fifteen  or  twenty  heads, 
which  appear  floating  on  the  water,  sur- 
rounded by  floating  tables  containing  chess- 
boards, newspapers,  books,  andcofi^ee-cups. 
Around  the  walls  are  suspended  rules  and 
regulations  to  preserve  decorum ;  any  per- 
son violating  the  same  is  fined  ^m  2  to 
20  francs,  which  is  enforced  by  the  burgo- 
master of  the  town. 

From  Leuherbad  to  Kandersteg,  by  the 
Gemmi  Pass.  Fare  20  f. ;  time,  7  hours. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque,  wild- 
est, and,  apparently,  most  dangerous  jour- 
neys in  Europe.  The  trq>  must  be  made 
on  horseback  or  on  foot.  The  road  for  a 
portion  of  the  way  is  merely  a  thdf  cut 
into  the  face  of  the  solid  and  perpendicular 
rock,  about  four  feet  wide ;  on  the  outside 
of  the  path  there  is  a  small  wall  for  the 
benefit  of  those  of  unsteady  nerves. 

Kandersteg  is  a  small  village  of  800  in- 
habitants. 

From  Kcmderdeg  to  Frviigeny  distance  8 
miles;  fare  8^  f.  The  road  passes  under 
TaUenberg  Castle.  There  are  no  relics 
of  antiquity  to  be  seen  in  Frutigen,  the 
whole  village  having  been  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1827. 

From  Frutigen  to  Thun,  distance  16  m. ; 
fiire  22  t ;  time,  4  hours,  by  diligence. 

Thun, — ^This  picturesque  and  ^elight- 
fuUy-situated  town  contains  4000  inhabit- 
ants. Its  beautiful  suburbs  make  it  one 
of  the  most  agreeable  residences  in  Switz- 
erbmd ;  it  forms  the  most  frequented  ap- 
proach to  the  Bernese  Oberland,  the  fa- 
voiite  summer  resort  of  tourists.  The 
town  itself  contains  nothing  of  particular 
interest  within  its  walls  if  we  except  the 
picturesque  castie  of  Keyburg  and  the  old 
cathedral  church,  also  a  very  handsome 
modem  castie,  built  by  M.  Bougemont,  of 
Paris ;  it  also  contains  a  military  college. 
The  HM  Belie  Vue,  situated  outside  of  the 
town,  is  a  very  excellent  establishment. 

From  Thun  to  Interlachen,  which  lies  at 
the  otiier  end  of  Lake  Thun,  by  steamer, 
time  1|  hours ;  fare  2  f. ;  distance  10  m. 

fmierlaeken  is  a  voy  beautiful  village 
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of  whitewashed  boarding-houses — beauti- 
ful, not  in  itself,  as  there  is  nothing  in  the 
town  to  attract,  but  if  we  take  into  consid- 
eration its  lovely  surroundings  and  pleas- 
ant excursions,  in  full  view  of  the  Jung- 
frau,  within  a  few  hours'  drive  of  Staub- 
bach,  Lauterbrunnen.  Giesbach  Falls,  and 
the  Grindelwald  glaciers,  a  few  weeks  may 
be  spent  here  vei^'  pleasantly.  The  town 
was  formerly  noted  for  its  cheapness,  but  it 
is  rapidly  correcting  that  reputation.  The 
principal  hotels  are  H.  des  AlpSj  H,  d'ln- 
terlaken,  and  H,  Belvidere, 

There  are  several  very  interesting  routes 
by  which  we  may  reach  Lucerne  in  addi- 
tion to  the  most  direct,  which  we  give  in 
our  plan  of  returning  from  the  East;  the 
first  by  Brienz,  Meyringen,  Grimsel,  and 
Furka  passes,  Hospenthal,  and  the  valley 
of  the  Reuss  to  Altorf ;  and  the  second, 
which  costs  about  the  same,  and  oi|ght  to 
occupy  about  four  days,  and  which  is  con- 
sidered by  all  who  have  made  it  one  of  the 
grandest  and  most  interesting  excursions 
in  Switzerland,  and  wUl  well  repay  the 
time  and  money  expended  on  it.  If  the 
Wengem  Alp  is  crossed,  the  tour  will  be 
still  more  exciting  and  interesting.  From 
here  will  be  seen  and  heard  the  mighty 
avalanches  of  the  Jungfrau^  and  the  Great" 
er  and  Lesser  Schddeck,  Here,  it  is  said, 
Lord  Byron  wrote  his  "Manfred." 

^*  Ye  avalftnches,  whom  a  breath  draws  dowQ 
In  mountains  ov«rvrhehning,  ccnue  and  crush 

me. 
I  hear  ye  momently,  above,  beneath, 
Crush  with  a  frequent  conflict** 

In  about  three  hours  (walk  and  ride)  we 
arrive  at  the  village  oi  Lauterbrunnen,  In 
the  vicinity  the  fountains  are  very  numer- 
ous, as  its  name  indicates,  chief  of  which  is 
the  Staubbach,  the  highest  fall  in  Europe, 
the  water  descending  nearly  900  feet.  It 
is  but  a  short  distance  from  the  Inn.  The 
body  of  water  is  not  large,  which  gives  it 
the  appearance  of  spray  or  dust  long  before 
it  reaches  the  bottom;  hence  its  name. 
Byron,  in  his  Manfred,  compares  its  ap- 
pearance to  the  tail  of  the  white  horse  on 
which  Death  was  mounted. 

Travelers  often  spend  a  day  in  visiting 
the  Falls  of  Schmadribach  from  this  spot. 

The  time  from  Lauterbrunnen  to  the  vil- 
lage of  Grindlewald  is  only  two  and  a  half 
hours.  This  lovely  spot  is  a  place  of  great 
resort,  not  only  for  those  who  are  travel- 
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ing,  but  for  excaraionists  from  Interlachen, 
who  leave  and  return  from  thence  the 
same  day.  It  is  noted  for  its  glaciers  and 
the  beauty  of  its  mountains.  Avalanches 
are  seen  and  heard  from  here  with  great 
distinctness. 

After  passing  through  the  lovely  valley 
of  the  Grindelwald,  visiting  the  Falls  of 
the  Reichenbach,  then  to  Meyringen,  in 
the  valley  of  Hasli,  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Aar,  which  is  noted  for  its  fine 
fish,  which  ^hey  will  cook  for  you  at  the 
Hotel  Sauvage,  The  cascades  and  water- 
falls here  are  very  numerous.  The  princi- 
pal stream,  the  Alpback,  during  its  over- 
flow 100  years  ago,  buried  the  village  20 
feet  beneath  its  rubbish. 

In  about  eight  hours  we  arrive  at  the 
Hospice  of  the  Grimsel,  in  a  bleak  and  sol- 
itary position,  some  7000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  It  is  noted  for  the  san- 
guinary skirmish  between  the  French  un- 
der Gudin  and  the  Austrians  under  Strauch 
in  the  war  of  1799.  The  panoramic  view 
from  the  Grimsel  is  very  magnificent.  In 
about  eight  hours  we  arrive  at  Hospen- 
thal,  passing  the  Todten  See,  or  *'  Sea  of 
the  Dead,"  so  called  from  the  sterility  of 
its  situation,  the  Furka  Pass,  over  8000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  where  ydu 
may  spend  the  night  and  see  the  sun  rise. 
Stopping  at  the  White  Lion  hotel  in  Hos- 
penthal  over  night,  we  proceed  to  Fluelen, 
up  the  valley  of  the  Reuss.  This  portion 
of  the  tour  is  of  most  surpassing  magnifi- 
cence, and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  DeviVs 
Bridge,  which  we  cross,  its  beauty  bafiles 
all  description. 

From  Interlachen  to  Brienz,  distance  10 
miles;  by  steamer  over  Lake  Brienz  in 
one  hour. 

Brienz. — Hotels,  Croix  Blanche  and  ff. 
L'Ours,  This  village  is  remarkable  for 
nothing  but  its  lovely  situation  at  the  head 
of  the  lake,  and  the  hotels  for  nothing  but 
their  very  fine  lake  fish,  called  the  sotte. 
Travelers  should  by  all  means  make  the 
ascent  of  the  Roihhom,  which  will  require 
about  four  hours,  from  the  top  of  which  a 
most  delightful  view  is  obtained,  Icompris- 
ing  Lake  Constance,  Lake  Lucerne,  Lake 
Neuchatel,  Lake  Thun,  Lake  Brienz,  and 
the  whole  range  of  the  Bernese  Alps  in  all 
their  glory. 

From  Brienz  to  Lucerne,  time  7-J'  hours ; 
8^  hours  on  horseback  to  Lnngem,  and  4 
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hours  from  Lungem  to  Lucerne  by  dili- 
gence. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Lungem  mxy  be 
seen  a  large  valley :  this  was  formerly 
Lake  Lungem,  but  in  1788  the  lake  was 
tapped  and  the  water  drained  off.  A  tun- 
nel, 1400  feet  long,  was  bored  undemeatii 
the  lake,  and  1000  pounds  of  gunpowder 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel  and  ignited, 
and  in  ten  days  the  water  was  entirely 
drained  off. 

Lucerne  is  beautifully  situated  at  the 
northwest  extremity  of  Lake  Lucerne,  on 
both  sides  of  the  River  Reuss ;  it  contains 
a  population  of  10,000  inhabitants.  The 
principal  hotels  are  jff.  des  Suisse,  EngU- 
scher  Uof,  and  H.  de  Rigi.  The  Reuss  is 
crossed  by  several  curious  Inridges,  some 
of  them  hung  with  paintings.  There  ace 
few  public  buildings  of  any  importance  in 
Lucerne.  The  Arsenal  contains  several  in- 
teresting relics,  among  others  a  sword  of 
William  Tell.  The  principal  object  oi  at- 
traction in  Lucerne  is  the  monument  erect- 
ed to  the  Swiss  Guards  who  fell  defending 
Louis  XVI.  during  the  Revolution  of  1792 : 
it  represents  a  lion  of  colossal  proportions, 
18  feet  high  by  20  long,  hewn  out  of  sand- 
stone ;  the  lion  holds  the  fleur-de-lis  in  his 
paws,  which  he  endeavors  to  protect  with 
his  last  breath,  his  life-blood  oozing  from 
a  wound  made  by  a  spear  which  still  re- 
mains in  his  side.  The  cloth  on  the  altar 
of  the  chapel  near  by  was  embroidered  by 
the  late  Duchess  d'Angouleme,  daughter 
of  Louis  Philippe. 

Steamers  leave  Lucerne  twice  a  day  for 
Fliiekn,  at  the  other  end  of  the  lake,  from 
which  place  a  carriage  may  be  taken  to 
visit 

Altorf—n  distance  of  two  miles — ma^e 
celebrated  in  history  by  the  brave  William 
Tell.  The  village  contains  nothing  of  im- 
portance to  the  traveler.  The  spot  where 
Tell  shot  the  apple  from  off  his  son's  hei|d 
is  marked  by  a  fountain,  surmounted  by  a 
statue  of  father  and  son. 

From  Lucerne  to  Zurich  there  are  two 
routes,  one  by  railroad,  in  five  hours,  via 
Alton,  fare  9  francs.  The  other  rout©  ty- 
steamer  to  K&ssnach,  by  diligence  to  Im- 
mensee,  by  steamer  to  Zug,  by  diligence 
to  Horgen,  and  by  steamer  to  Zurich. 
Time,  7  hours.  The  town  of  Zug  contains 
about  3500  inhabitants;  there  is  nothiag 
of  importance  to  be  seen  in  the  village  if 
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Yfe  except  the  Church  of  St.  Michael  and 
the  cemetery  attached. 

Zurich  extends  from  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine  to  the  shore  of  the  beautiful  lake 
whose  name  it  bears ;  it  contains  17,500 
inhabitants,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  Prot- 
estants. Its  numerous  institutions  for  the 
cultivation  of  learning  has  given  it  the 
name  of  the  literary  capital  of  Protestant 
Switzerland.  The  principal  hotels  are  H. 
Baur,  H.  Bauran  Lac,  and  H.  Belle  Vue. 
Fare  per  day,  with  front  chamber,  averages 
about  $2 ;  rates  a  la  carte. 

The  inhabitants  of  Zurich  are  distin- 
guished for  their  spirit  and  enterprise :  their 
great  object  is  to  acquire  money,  distinc- 
tion in  wealth  being  the  only  distinction 
known  here,  although  literature  keeps  a 
good  place.  One  would  imagine  that  Jack 
here  would  be  a  very  dull  boy,  as  it  is  all 
work,  and  no  play  at  all.  But  not  so ;  the 
natives  are  the  reverse  of  dull.  There  are 
no  theatres,  and  no  public  concerts;  and  to 
give  a  private  ball,  permission  must  be 
obtained  from  the  authorities;  so  it  is  never 
asked. 

One  of  the  principal  objects  of  interest 
in  Zurich  is  the  Church  of  Si.  Peter,  where 
Lavater,  the  great  physiognomist,  preached 
for  23  years.  He  was  shot  by  a  French 
soldier  at  the^  battle  of  Zurich,  1779,  and 
died  from  the  wound  three  years  after,  and 
was  buried  in  the  church-yard  of  St.  Anne. 
The  Cathedral  is  a  massive  edifice  of  the 
10th  century;  it  was  in  this  church  that 
Zuinglius  denounced  the  errors  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  enforced  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Reformation. 

In  the  old  Araenal  are  several  interesting 
relics,  among  which  are  the  battle-axe  of 
Zuinglius,  the  bow  which  William  Tell 
used  when  he  shot  the  apple  from  his  son's 
head,  with  several  standards  taken  in 
battle.  The  ramparts  which  formerly  sur- 
rounded Zurich  have  been  changed  to  de- 
'  lightfhl  promenades,  the  scene  from  which 
about  sunset  is  perfectly  enchanting.  There 
is  a  museum,  club  well  supplied  with  re- 
views, magazines,  and  newspapers.  Zurich 
is  noted  for  being  the  place  where  the  Ref- 
ormation was  first  preached  in  1519 ;  also 
for  being  one  of  the  first  cities  that  joined 
'  the  Swiss  Confederation.  Zuinglius,  La- 
vater, Zimmermann,  the  two  Gesners,  and 
Fuseli  were  all  natives  of  Zurich. 

From  Zurich  to  Schaffhausen,  distance 


36  miles ;  time,  2  hours  30  minutes.  Fare 
6  francs,  by  rail. 

Half  way  between  these  two  points  we 
pass  the  industrious  town  of  WirUerthur, 
which  contains  a  population  of  5000  inhab- 
itants, most  of  whom  are  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  muslin  and  cotton.  Some 
three  miles  from  here  we  pass  the  ruins  of 
the  Castle  of  Keyburg,  the  counts  of  which 
formerly  possessed  the  whole  of  the  north 
of  Switzerland;  when  their  line  became 
extinct  in  the  13th  century,  the  estates  fell 
to  Rudolph  of  Habsburg,  the  founder  of 
the  present  reigning  dynasty  of  Austria, 
which  still  retains  the  title. 

Schaffhauaen,  population  8000;  hotels 
are  Hotel  Courorme  and  Hotel  W^btr.  The 
last-named  is  outside  of  the  town,  and  is 
situated  in  a  very  beautiful  location.  The 
peculiarity  of  this  town  is  the  antique 
architecture  of  its  houses ;  they  were  for- 
merly covered  and  ornamented  with  stucco 
and  fresco  paintings.  The  halls  ef  the 
ancient  guilds  are  well  worth  a  visit.  The 
town  derives  its  celebrity,  however,  from  its 
proximity  to  the  famous  falls  of  the  Rhine, 
which  are  considered  by  many  as  scarcely 
inferior  to  our  own  Falls  of  Niagara.  Al- 
though the  height  is  only  80  feet,  the  vol- 
ume of  water  is  immense,  and  the  sound 
of  the  thundering  waves  and  clouds  of 
foam  which  are  thrown  into  the  air  make 
the  falls  of  the  Rhine  almost  matchless. 
The  tremendous  roar  of  the  waters  can  be 
heard  at  a  distance  of  6  miles.  The  Minster, 
a  very  ancient  edifice  of  the  11th  century, 
as  also  St.  John's  Church,  are  well  wortli 
a  visit.  On  the  heights  above  the  town  is 
situated  the  celebrated  Castle  of  Munnoth, 
which  should  be  visited;  the  custodian 
expects  a  fee  of  one  franc. 

The  time  from  Schaffhausen  to  Constance 
by  steamer  is  four  hours,  passing  the  cha- 
teau of  Arenaberg,  formerly  the  residence 
of  Hortense,  ex-queen  of  Holland,  and  her 
son,  the  present  emperor  Napoleon  III. 
It  was  here  he  planned  his  attempted  rev- 
olution of  France,  which  resulted  in  the 
Strasburg  disaster.  We  also  pass  the 
Castle  of  Gottliben,  which  at  one  time  was 
the  prison  of  Malleolus,  John  Huss,  and 
Jerome  of  Prague. 

Constance  is  beautifully  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  at  the  junction  of 
Lake  Constance  with  the  Unter  Dee.  It 
belongs  to  the  grand-duchy  of  Baden,  and 
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contains  6500  inhabitants,  about  one  quar- 
ter of  its  population  during  the  15th  and 
16th  centuries.  It  contains  nothing  of 
importance,  and  is  oiily  interesting  from 
its  appearance  of  antiquity.  The  princi- 
pal hotels  are  H,  Brockets,  H,  A%gU  ^Or, 
H,  Golden  A  dler.  The  Minster ,  where  Huss 
was  condemned,  contains  the  brass  tomb 
of  Robert  Hallam,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  and 
president  of  the  council  which  condemned 
him.  The  ruins  of  the  Dominican  con- 
vent where  he  was  confined,  and  the  hall 
of  the  Raufhaus,  where  the  council  sat, 
and  where  he  and  Jerome  of  Prague  were 
condemned  to  be  burnt,  is  worth  a  visit  to 
the  curious  in  theological  history.  The 
same  council,  numbering  over  400,  and 
composed  of  princes,  cardinals,  bishops, 
and  inferior  professors  in  theology,  here 
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deposed  Pope  John  XXIII.  and  Benedict 
XIII.  John  Huss's  house,  also  the  spot 
on  which  the  stake  was  planted,  are  shown 
to  the  curious. 

From  Constance  to  Lindau,  by  steamer,  in 
five  hours,  over  Lake  Constance,  which  is, 
next  to  Lake  Geneva,  the  largest  in  Switz- 
erland, being  230  English  square  miles,  44 
miles  being  its  greatest  length,  and  8  its 
greatest  width.  Lindau  is  a  small  fortified 
town  built  upon  two  islands,  which  are 
united  to  the  shore  by  long  wooden  bridges. 

From  the  station  of  Lindau  to  Augdmrg, 
distance  121  m. ;  time,  5  h.  10  m.  Fare  7 
fl.48kr.=$3  62. 

From  Switzerland  we  now  pass  into  Ger- 
many, visiting  various  portions  that  were 
not  included  in  our  former  route  through 
that  country. 
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Augimrg  is  an  important  mannfSEictuTing 
town,  sitiu^ed  on  the  River  Lech,  a  branch 
of  the  Danube,  in  the  western  portion  of  the 
kingdom  of  Bavaria.  It  contains  43,000 
inhabitants.  Hotels  are  H,  Drei  Mohren 
and  ffUroldene  Traube.  The  city  was  for- 
merly surrounded  by  walls ;  they  are  now, 
however,  razed  to  the  ground,  and  laid  out 
in  very  agreeable  promenades.  Augsburg 
is  celebrated  for  the  making  of  clocks,  and 
its  goldsmith  and  jewelry  works. 

The  Bishop's  Palace,  or  SchlosSj  is  his- 
torically noted  for  containing  the  hall  in 
which  the  Protestant  Confession  of  Faith 
was  presented  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V., 
1530.  Here  also  the  interview  between 
Martin  Luther  and  the  Cardinal  of  Gaeta 
took  place  in  1542.  The  Cathedral  is  an 
irregular  building  in  the  Bj^zantine  style. 
The  bas-reliefs  on  its  bronze  doors  are  very 
fine. 

In  Maximilian  Strasse,  which  is  the 
principal  street  in  Augsburg,  are  three 
bronze  fountains ;  two  of  them,  by  Adrian 
de  Yries,  are  very  interesting  specimens 
of  art. 

One  of  the  most  int^esting  places  in 
Augsburg  is  the  Three  Moora^  Hotel,  which 
was  originally  the  residence  of  the  cele- 
brated Fugger  family,  which  sprung  from 
a  simple  weaver,  and  is  now  considered 
one  of  the  noblest  German  fomilies.  The 
house  has  existed  as  a  hotel  for  500  years. 
The  Emperor  Maximilian  was  entertained 
here  by  Anthony  Fugger  in  1530,  who  was 
the  Rothschild  of  that  age,  and  had  sup- 
plied the  emperor's  exhausted  treasury  for 
his  expedition  against  Tunis.  Fugger  was 
so  overwhelmed  with  the  honor  done  him 
that  he  burned  the  bond  he  held  for  an  im- 
mense loan  in  the  emperor's  presence.  In 
less  than  a  century  there  were  47  counts 
and  countesses  of  the  empire  descended 
from  the  Fugger  family.  In  this  same 
hotel  Napoleon  received  the  magistrates 
of  Augsburg,  and  informed  them  that  their 
privileges  as  a  free  city  were  revoked,  and 
that  they  must  in  future  recognize  the 
King  of  Bavaria  as  their  master.  The  ho- 
tel contains  a  fine  stock  of  old  wines. 

The  gallery  of  paintings  situated  in  the 
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old  convent  of  St.  Catharine  conCains  very 
few  works  of  art  of  any  importance.  It 
is  open  every  day  in  the  morning.  There 
are  several  pictures  of  Hans  Holbein  the 
elder,  who  was  a  native  of  Augsburg. 
The  leading  political  paper  in  Germany, 
the  AUgememe  ZeUumg,  is  published  here 
by  the  bookseller  Baron  Cotta. 

From  Augdmrg  to  Munich,  distance  38 
m. ;  time,  1  h.  35  m.    Fare  2  fl.  15  k.  =$1. 

Mvnieh  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a 
plain  which  can  neither  boast  of  fertility 
nor  beauty ;  but  its  site  is  one  of  the  most 
elevated  in  Europe,  being  nearly  1600  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  the  cap- 
ital of  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria.  The  pop- 
ulation in  1861  was  137,000.  Hotels  are, 
H,  BakrUcher  Hof,  H,  Blam  Traube,  ff, 
Goldener  Hvrsch,  and  H,  Goldener  Hahn,  all 
moderate.  Munich  stands  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  River  Iser,  which  joins  the  Danube ; 
and  although  in  the  last  centnry  it  was 
only  a  second-rate  fortified  town,  with  cas- 
tellated gates  and  quaint,  ancient-looking 
houses,  it  is  now  one  of  the  finest  cities  in 
Europe,  and  shines  conspicuous  in  regard 
to  its  extensive  collections  of  works  of  art, 
chiefly  brought  together  under  the  care  of 
the  late  King  of  Bavaria,  Ludwig. 

The  author  of  Germany  and  the  Germans 
says:  ** Munich  has  kept  pace  even  with 
Vienna  in  the  march  of  modem  improve- 
ments. This  is  every  where  visible ;  for 
we  see  new  and  splendid  streets  extending 
in  all  directions,  fine  palaces  and  public 
edifices,  many  of  them  magnificent,  sur- 
rounded by  extensive  pleasure-grounds, 
with  fine  walks  and  drives  ;  in  short,  ev- 
ery object  shows  that  it  is  flourishing  be- 
neath the  sunshine  of  peace.  Indeed,  next 
to  Berlin,  Munich  is  the  third  city  in  the 
Germanic  empire;  for,  though  Dresden, 
from  its  beautiful  localities,  is  more  capti- 
vating, yet  this  is  the  more  striking ;  add 
to  which,  the  one  is  dull  and  stationary, 
while  the  other  is  lively  and  attractive, 
and  continually  advancing  in  prosperity." 

Munich  is  rich  in  public  buildings  of 
various  kinds,  and  has  numerous  squares, 
promenades,  and  gardens,  adorned  with 
statues,  fountains,  and  monuments.  Near 
the  river  is  situated  the  older  town,  which, 
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although  it  contains  the  Cathedral  and 
some  other  line  churches,  is  comparatively 
unattractive.  The  suburbs,  or  new  portion 
of  the  city,  has  rather  an  unfinished  ap- 
pearance,'in  consequence  of  the  open  spaces 
between  the  different  edifices. 

One  of  the  finest  squares  in  the  city, 
and  in  fact  in  Europe,  is  the  Max-Joseph- 
phiz,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  statue  of 
the  late  king  Max-Joseph,  by  Ranch,  of 
Berlin.  On  one  side  are  the  new  build- 
ings of  the  palace  called  Neubau,  planned 
on  the  model  of  the  Pitti  palace  at  Flor- 
ence, and  fitted  up  in  the  most  sumptuous 
style,  finished  with  frescoes,  encaustic 
paintings,  bas-reliefs,  and  carved  cornices. 
At  the  back  of  this  palace  is  the  Hqfgar- 
ten,  planted  with  rows  of  trees  and  sur- 
rounded by  arcades,  with  caf(§s,  shops,  etc. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  square  is  the 
Opera-house,  one  of  the  largest  and  hand- 
somest theatffes  in  Germany.  To  provide 
against  accidents  by  fire,  water  is  convey- 
ed in  pipes  over  all  parts  of  the  house, 
'hie  opera  nights  are  Sunday  and  Thurs- 
day. Opposite  the  palace,  on  the  same 
square,  is  the  Post-office,  copied  from  that 
of  Rome ;  in  fact,  nearly  the  whole  city  is 
a  copy. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  a  list  of  the  dif- 
ferent places,  with  the  lime  to  visit  them 
attached,  as  it  is  continually  being  changed. 
For  particulars,  see  the  daily  journals. 

The  Royal  Pakuce  is  divided  into  the  old 
and  new ;  the  old  being  the  centre  or  prin- 
cipal building,  and  the  new  the  wings. 

In  one  of  the  archways  of  the  Old  Palace 
is  preserved  a  memorial  of  the  agility  and 
prowess  of  one  of  the  ancestors  of  the  pres- 
ent reigning  family.  A  nail  is  stuck  in 
the  wall  twelve  feet  high,  to  show  where 
his  heel  came  to  in  jumping,  and  an  enor- 
mous black  stone  is  chained  to  the  wall, 
which  it  is  said  he  threw  a  considerable 
distance :  he  was  named  Christopher  the 
Leaper.  One  of  the  principal  places  to  be 
seen  in  the  old  palace  is  the  chapel,  which 
contains  much  wealth  in  the  shape  of 
Church-plate  and  precious  stones ;  also  some 
valuable  relics ;  among  the  last  is  the  hand 
of  John  the  Baptist^  and  the  pocket-cross 
used  by  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  on  the  scaf- 
fold. 

In  another  apartment  of  the  old  palace 
may  be  seen  the  crown-jewels  of  Bavaria, 
consisting  of  the  crowns  of  the  present 
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king  and  queen,  that  of  the  Emperor  Charles 
VII.,  those  of  the  counts  palatine,  with  the 
ancient  crowns  of  Henry  II.  and  his  em- 
press, Kunigunde ;  also  numerous  valuable 
diamonds,  sapphires,  emeralds,  and  other 
precious  stones. 

The  Nette  Konigibau  is  occupied  by  the 
king  and  queen ;  the  apartments  of  his 
majesty  are  in  the  eastern  portion,  and 
those  of  the  queen  in  the  western.  The 
ground  floor  is  divided  into  five  halls, 
which  are  beautifully  painted  in  fresco 
from  the  Niebelungenlied :  first,  the  En- 
trance Hall,  in  which  we  find  the  poet  be- 
tween the  figures  of  Narration  and  Song; 
then  the  Marriage  Hall,  the  Hall  of  Treach- 
ery, the  Hall  of  Revenge,  and  the  Hall  of 
Lamentation.  The  eastern  half  of  the  first 
floor  of  the  New  Kdnigsbau  is  occupied  by 
the  king,  and  is  divided  into  seven  apart- 
ments :  first  and  second  ante-chambers, 
banquet -room,  reception-room,  writing - 
room,  dressing-room,  and  bedroom.  These 
different  rooms  are  decorated  with  paint- 
ings in  fresco  and  encaustic  (this  is  a  proc- 
ess of  painting  in  which,  by  heating  or 
burning  in  wax,  the  colors  are  rendered 
permanent  in  all  their  original  splendor ; 
it  was  much  used  among  the  ancients),  il- 
lustrating the  Greek  poets. 

Her  majesty's  apartments  consist  of 
a  first  and  second  ante-chamber,  service- 
chamber,  throne-room,  drawing-room,  bed- 
room, dressing-room,  writing-room,  and  li- 
brary, and  decorated  in  the  same  style,  the 
subjects  being  the  German  poets.  The 
floor  above  this  is  decorated  in  the  same 
style,  and  is  appropriated  to  balls  and  oth- 
er entertainments. 

The  Festsaalbau  is  the  north  wing  of 
the  palace,  and  contains  the  state  apart- 
ments for  the  reception  of  distinguished 
visitors  and  drawing-rooms.  The  apart- 
ments on  the  ground  floor  are  painted  in 
encaustic.  On  the  first  floor  is  situated 
the  large  ballroom,  painted  in  antique 
style ;  on  the  east  of  which  are  the  card^ 
rooms,  or  Halls  of  Beauties,  containing 
portraits  of  modem  female  beauties  of  aU 
ranks  of  life,  prominent  among  which  is  a 
very  good  portrait  of  Lola  Montez,  lately 
dead.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  ball- 
room, preceding  the  throne-room,  are  three 
beautiful  halls,  viz.,  the  Hall  of  Charle- 
magne, the  Hall  of  Barbarossa,  and  the 
Hall  of  Rttddph  of  Habsburg,  the  founder 


of  the  present  reigning  dynasty  of  Austria. 
Each  ball  contains  large  pictures  repre> 
senting  scenes  in  the  life  of  the  different 
individuals.  The  throne-room  is  beauti- 
fully painted  in  "white  and  gold,  and  oma^ 
mented  with  12  colossal  bronze  statues  of 
the  house  of  Witjtlesbach. 

To  visit  the  palace  a  ticket  is  necessary, 
which  either  your  courier,  commissionaire, 
or  landlord  will  procure  for  you,  and  will 
also  inform  you  the  different  hours  at  which 
you  can  visit  different  parts  of  the  palace. 

The  Pinocotkeky  or  Picture-gallery,  was 
begun  in  1826  and  finished  in  ten  years. 
The  building  is  not  only  beautiful  and  ap- 
propriate, but  contains  one  of  the  finest 
collections  in  Europe:  open  every  day. 
There  is  also  a  catalogue  published.  The 
first  apartment  you  enter  contains  portraits 
of  the  founders  and  principal  contributors 
of  the  gallery:  among  these  are  John 
William,  elector  palatine,  who  founded 
the  Dusseldorf  Gallery;  Carl  Theodore, 
elector  palatine,  who  transferred  the  Mann- 
heim collection  to  Munich ;  and  Max  Jo- 
seph, who  removed  the  Dusseldorf  Gal- 
lery to  Munich  j  also  the  late  King  Lewis, 
who  not  only  added  the  galleries  of  Nu- 
remberg, Bamberg,  and  Augsburg,  but  also 
the  Wallerstein  and  Boisser^e  galleries, 
and  made  numerous  purchases  from  the 
churches  and  monasteries  of  Bavaria  and 
different  countries  of  Europe.  There  are 
nine  large  halls  and  twent3'-three  cabinets 
filled  with  paintings,  with  an  immense 
corridor  divided  into  departments,  and 
beautifully  ornamented  with  fresco  paint- 
ings, illustrating  some  particular  incident 
in  the  life  of  noted  artists  or  in  the  history 
of  the  art.  The  first  and  second  rooms, 
with  the  cabinets  adjoining,  contain  the 
choice  pieces  of  the  Boisser^e  collection ; 
they  are  all  of  the  German  school,  and 
cost  $150,000;  Albert  Durer,  Holbein  the 
younger,  and  L.  Cranach,  are  the  princi- 
pal artists.  In  the  third  apartment,  de- 
voted to  the  Dutch  school,  there  is  a  splen- 
did Dead  Christ,  by  Vandyke ;  also  Van- 
derwerf 's  Magdalen.  In  the  cabinets  ad- 
joining are  some  fine  easel  pictures  by 
Teniers,  a  Susannah  by  Vandyke,  a  De- 
scent and  Elevation  to  the  Cross  by  Rem- 
brandt, and  several  fine  pictures  by  Gerard 
Dow.  The"  fourth  and  largest  apartment 
in  the  gallery,  with  an  adjoining  cabinet, 
is  devoted  exclusively  to  paintings  by  Ru- 
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bens.  Those  travelers  who  have  followed 
us  through  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre  and 
our  various  routes  through  Europe,  and 
noticed  the  miles  of  canvas  covered  by  Ru- 
bens, will  be  more  and  more  astonished  to 
see  here  nearly  one  hundred  pictures  by 
that  indefatigable  artist,  and  many  of  them 
quite  large.  The  principal  are  "  The  Lion 
Hunt,"  the  "Fall  of  the  Damned,"  "The 
Murder  of  the  Innocents,"  "Samson  be- 
trayed by  Dalilah, "  "  The  Last  Judgment, " 
"The  drunken  Silenus  supported  by  Sat- 
yrs," and  in  the  twelfth  cabinet  the  "  Bat- 
tle of  the  Amazons."  The  fifth  apartment 
is  devoted  to  pictures  of  the  Dutch  school. 
The  gems  of  this  hall  are  the  Adoration 
of  the  Virgin  by  Gaspar  de  Crayer,  a  Boar- 
hunt  by  Schnyders,  and  numerous  por- 
traits by  Vandyke.  In  the  sixth  hall  are 
several  fine  specimens  of  the  French  and 
Spanish  schools  by  Murillo,  Claude  Pous- 
sin,  and  Vemet.  Halls  seventh  and  eighth 
contain  some  fine  specimens  by  Raphael, 
Guido,  Titian,  Domenichino,  and  Annibal 
Caracci.  The  ninth  apartment  contains 
many  of  the  choicest  gems  from  the  pri- 
vate cabinet  of  the  late  king  of  Bavaria, 
several  fine  Holy  Families  and  Madonnas 
by  Raphael,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Fra  Bar- 
tolomeo,  and  Andrea  del  Sarto.  In  cab- 
inets 18, 19,  20,  21,  22,  and  23,  are  some 
fine  gems  by  the  same  artists.  The  lower 
story  contains  drawings  by  the  old  mas- 
ters and  the  cabinet  of  engravings.  The 
ground  floor  of  the  western  wing  contains 
a  fine  collection  of  Etruscan  and  other 
vases. 

Adjoining  the  Pinacothek  is  the  New 
Pinacothekj  intended  to  receive  pictures  by 
modem  painters.  On  the  ground  floor  of 
this  building  may  be  seen  a  fine  collection 
of  paintings  on  porcelain. 

The  Glyptothek^  or  Sculpture-gallery,  is 
situated  in  the  Konigs-platz  :  it  is  a  chaste 
and  elegant  structure,  erected  by  the  Baron 
Von  Klenze.  It  is  built  in  the  Ionic  style, 
has  a  magnificent  portico,  the  sides  being 
adorned  with  statues  in  niches.  The  col- 
lection occupies  twelve  rooms ;  each  room 
is  devoted  to  a  particular  epoch  in  the  art, 
and  is  ornamented  in  keeping  with  its  con- 
tents. The  floors  are  of  marble,  the  ceil- 
ings richly  frescoed,  and  the  walls  are 
painted  with  variegated  colors,  in  imitation 
of  marble.  Room  No.  1  contains  Egyptian 
antiquities;  2,  Greek  and  Etruscan;  3, 
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ehe  vtduable  marbles  firom  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter  Panhellenius,  E^na :  they  are  con- 
sidered the  most  valuable  sculptares  of 
ancient  art  that  has  reached  us;  4,  the 
Hall  of  Apollo,  containing  works  of  the 
school  of  Phidias.  The  "  Barberini  Muse," 
in  Persian  marble,  is  considered  the  finest 
in  this  department.  No.  5,  the  Hall  of 
Bacchus,  contains  the  "  Barberini  Faun," 
or  "  Sleeping  Satyr :"  it  is  considered  from 
the  chisel  of  either  Scopas  or  Praxiteles, 
and  was  found  in  the  ditch  of  the  Castle  of 
St.  Angelo  at  Rome,  supposed  to  have  been 
hurled  from  the  top  of  the  wall  by  the 
Greeks  when  defending  themselves  against 
the  Goths.  The  6th,  or  Hall  of  the  Sons 
of  Niobe.  The  Ilioneus,  Niobe's  youngest 
son,  is  considered  the  gem  of  the  collection. 
Halls  7  and  8  are  finely  frescoed  by  Cor- 
nelius, Zimmermann,  and  others :  they  are 
called  Hall  of  the  Gods  and  Trojan  Hall. 
Halls  9  and  10  are  called  the  Hall  of 
Heroes  and  Roman  Hall,  and  contain 
some  splendid  pieces  of  statuary.  No.  11, 
Hall  of  colored  sculpture :  there  is  here 
an  exquisite  small  bronze  statue  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  found  near  Paris.  No. 
12  is  devoted  to  modern  sculpture,  and 
contains  some  very  fine  specimens,  promi- 
nent among  which  are  Tborwaldsen's  Ado- 
nis and  Canova's  Paris  and  Venus.  This 
gallery  is  open  three  times  a  week  with 
ticket,  and  once  a  week  without.  The 
landlord  of  the  hotel  will  obtain  tickets. 
It  is  best,  however,  for  a  few  days,  to  obtain 
the  services  of  a  valet  de  place,  with  whom 
the  hours  of  admission  into  the  different 
galleries  are  familiar. 

In  the  Old  Ptctwre-gciUery  is  deposited 
the  united  collection  of  antiquities;  and 
the  University,  formerly  the  Jesuits*  Col- 
lege, contains  all  the  specimens  of  coins 
and  medals,  and  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory. The  fossil  collection,  situated  on  the 
ground  floor,  is  very  fine. 

The  Pvblic  library  of  Munich  is  the  next 
to  Paris,  which  is  the  largest  in  the  world. 
The  building  is  of  immense  extent,  and 
three  stories  in  height.  It  is  said  to  con- 
tain 800,000  volumes,  23,000  MSS.,  a  col- 
lection of  engravings  which  amount  to 
300,000,  and  10,000  Greek  and  Roman 
coins.  Among  the  many  valuable  relics  in 
this  library  is  the  Bible  of  Luther,  which  con- 
tains his  own  and  Melancthon's  portraits. 

The  principal  MonumeaU  of  Munich  are 
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the  bronze  colossal  statue  of  Bavaria,  which 
stands  in  the  Bavarian  Hall  of  Fame :  the 
statue  and  pedestal  are  over  ninety  feet 
high.  The  figure  stands  beside  an  enor- 
mous lion,  and  holds  a  sword  in  her  hand. 
Eight  persons  can  sit  easily  in  the  head  of 
the  statue :  a  staircase  inside  leads  to  that 
point.  The  statue  of  Maxhnilian  Joseph 
we  have  described.  In  the  HaU  of  the 
Marshals  stand  the  bronze  statues  of  Count 
Filly  and  Prince  Wrede  of  Bavaria,  both 
generab  in  the  wars  of  Napoleon.  In  the 
square  of  Wittlesbachen  stands  the  eques- 
trian bronze  statue  of  Maximilian  I.,  and 
in  the  market-place  stands  the  pillar  of 
Marianische'Wale,  executed  by  Maximilian 
I.  to  commemorate  the  victory  gained  over 
the  Protestant  forces  at  Prague. 

The  principal  Churches  of  Munich  are, 
first,  the  Cathedral^  a  large  brick  edifice 
erected  in  the  15th  century.  The  style  is 
plain  and  heavy.  It  is  surmounted  by  two 
tall  towers,  varying,  according  to  different 
authors,  from  318  to  335  feet  in  height. 
It  contains  a  fine  monument  of  the  Emper- 
or Louis  of  Bavaria,  erected  to  his  memory 
by  Maximilian  I.  At  the  angles  are  kneel- 
ing knights  as  large  as  life,  and  the  sides 
are  supported  by  Albert  and  William,  two 
dukes  of  Bavaria.  The  Church  of  SU  Mi- 
chad  is  built  in  the  Italian  style  of  the 
16th  century.  It  is  remarkable  for  its 
wide  roof  unsupported  by  pillars,  as  well 
as  for  its  fine  porticoes  of  marble,  which 
form  its  grand  entrance.  Its  length  is  27& 
feet  and  width  80.  Among  its  monuments 
is  one  by  Thorwaldsen,  erected  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Prince  Eugene  Beauhamais  (uncle 
of  the  present  emperor  Napoleon  III.)  by 
his  wife,  sister  to  the  King  of  Bavarin. 
The  prince  is  standing  at  the  door  of  the 
closed  tomb,  with  his  crown  and  arms  at 
his  feet,  indicative  of  Death  having  robbed 
him  of  all  earthly  power.  The  Church  of 
the  Theadnes  is  a  large  structure  in  the 
Italian  style,  with  a  central  dome  flanked 
by  two  towers.  It  contains  several  monu- 
ments, and  in  the  oypt  are  the  burial 
vaults  of  the  ro3ral  &mi]y.  The  Church 
of  8t.  Bonifaciusy  the  Chapel  of  All  Saints, 
the  Church  of  St  Louis,  and  of  Maria  HUf 
are  all  well  worth  a  visit.  In  the  former 
the  whole  history  of  St.  Boniface  is  beauti- 
fully represented  in  fresco  by 'scholars  of 
John  Hess.  Many  of  the  other  fresco^ 
are  by  Hess  himself. 
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.  Munich  is  celebrated  for  its  bronze-cast- 
ing  establishments,  iron-works,  silk  facto- 
ries, and  sugar  refineries.  The  manufac- 
ture of  porcelain  is  very  extensive,  and  is 
carried  on  under  the  patronage  of  the  gov- 
ernment at  Nymphenberg,  three  miles  from 
Munich,  where  the  king  has  a  handsome 
paUce,  park,  and  gardens,  which  are  well 
worth  a  visit.  The  telescopes  of  Munich 
are  highly  celebrated,  and  considered  the 
best  in  Germany. 

The  environs  of  the  city  abound  in  gar- 
dens and  lager-beer  establishments,  lager- 
beer  being  drunk  in  immense  quantities  by 
the  middle  classes.  Morals  are  at  a  very 
low  stage,  however,  the  number  of  natural 
children  being  about  equal  to  the  legiti- 
mate every  year. 

From  Munich  to  Vim,  distance  91  miles ; 
time,  6  h.     Fare  6  fl. 

To  Augsburg  in  2  hours  45  minutes,  de- 
scribed. 

A  very  interesting  route  may  be  made 
to  Nuremberg,  Bamberg,  Wiirtemberg,  and 
Frankfort  from  Augsburg. 

Vim  is  the  second  town  of  importance  in 
the  kingdom  of  WOrtemberg,  and  one  of  the 
fortresses  of  the  Germanic  Confederation, 
jointly  garrisoned  by  Bavaria,  Wiirtem- 
berg, and  Austria.  It  is  finely  situated  on 
the  Danube,  and  in  1861  contained  22,000 
inhabitants.  Hotels  poor — Post  and  Kron- 
jprinz.  It  was  formerly  one  of  the  free 
cities  of  the  German  empire,  and  is  still  a 
place  of  considerable  trade.  The  manu- 
facture of  linen  is  one  of  the  most  active 
branches  of  industry  carried  on  here.  There 
is  nothing  to  detain  the  traveler  unless  he 
has  plenty  of  time,  the  Minster^  or  church, 
being  the  only  object  of  interest  in  the  town. 
That,  certainly,  is  very  fine,  its  carved  work 
being  equal  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  Ger- 
many. The  military  importance  of  Ulm 
has  occasioned  it  to  be  tiie  scene  of  fre- 
quent conquests  during  periods  of  war. 
The  destruction  of  General  Mack's  army 
by  Napoleon,  when,  through  the  stupidity 
of  the  general,  30,000  Austrians  surrender- 
ed their  fortress  without  striking  a  blow, 
forms  the  chief  event  of  the  kind  in  its 
modem  history.  Large  quantities  of  Rhine, 
Swiss,  and  other  wines  ore  shipped  from 
here  to  Vienna. 

From  Ulm  to  Stuttgart^  distance  68  m. ; 
time,  3  h.  53  m.     Fare  3  fl.  45  kr. 

Stuttgart  is  the  capital  and  chief  city  of 
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the  kingdom  of  Wiirtemberg.  It  is  situ- 
ated a  short  distance  to  the  west  of  the 
Neckar,  and  surrounded  by  hills  covered 
to  their  summits  with  vineyards  and  or- 
chards. It  contains,  according  to  the  Al- 
manac de  Gotha  of  1861,  51,655  inhabit- 
ants ;  but  we  think  the  number  too  high. 
Prof.  Hughes  puts  it  at  30,000.  The  hotels 
are  H.  de  Russia,  H,  Konig  von  Wurtemf 
herg,  H,  Manquardt,  and  H,  Kronprim,  It 
owes  its  importance  solely  to  the  residence 
of  the  court  and  foreign  ministers,  being 
very  deficient  in  elegant  buildings  and 
works  of  art.  The  surrounding  country, 
however,  is  very  lovely.  Although  a  place 
of  great  antiquity,  owing  to  an  ancient  cas- 
tle which  existed  here  in  the  Uth  centur}% 
a  large  part  of  the  town  is  of  recent  origin, 
having  been  built  since  Napoleon  raised 
WQrtemberg  from  a  dukedom  to  a  king- 
dom.  Its  whole  appearance,  however,  con- 
veys the  impression  of  a  large  village,  with 
one  splendid  street,  and  a  magnificent  pal- 
ace, and  some  very  extensive  public  build? 
ings.  The  PaUzce  is  a  very  imposing  edi- 
fice. It  is  said  to  contain  as  many  rooms 
as  there  are  days  in  the  year.  Immedi- 
ately above  the  grand  entrance,  on  the 
roo^  is  an  enormous  gUt  crown,  giving  an 
idea  of  a  great  hotel  instead  of  a  seat  of 
royalty.  The  palace,  with  the  exception 
of  the  private  apartments,  may  be  seen 
every  day  by  ticket,  which  can  be  pro- 
cured from  the  inspector.  A  fee  of  a  flor- 
in is  expected.  There  are  some  very  fine  . 
pictures,  and  some  statuary  by  Thorwald- 
sen,  but  nothing  of  very  special  import- 
ance. The  New  Palace  has  one  great  ad- 
vantage, being  situated  in  both  town  and 
country ;  opening,  on  one  side,  into  a  fine 
park  which  leads  to  the  open  couhtry,  and, 
on  the  other,  into  a  spacious  square  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  city.  In  the  same  square 
with  the  New  Palace  stands  the  Old  Pal- 
ace, which  is  now  used  by  the  ofiicers  and 
court  of  the  government.  The  theatre  also 
stands  in  this  square.  It  is  a  very  indi^ 
ferent  building.  Stuttgart  has  been  dis- 
tinguished as  the  birthplace  or  residence 
of  some  of  the  most  eminent  German  lit- 
erati and  artists,  such  as  Schiller,  who 
wrote  his  Hobbers  here,  Dannecker,  Manzel, 
and  Baron  Cotta,  the  famous  publisher. 
Printing,  bookbinding,  weavinpr,  cotton 
and  woolen  goods,  and  the  manufacture  of 
musical,  optical,  and  mathematical  instru- 
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ments,  are  the  principal  branches  of  manu- 
focturing  industry. 

From  Stuttgart  to  Bruchsal  Junction,  dis- 
tance 49  m. ;  time,  2  h.     Fare  3  fl.  6  kr. 

If  you  wish  to  proceed  direct  to  Paris, 
via  Strasburg  is  the  most  direct,  passing 
near  Baden-Baden ;  or,  if  you  wish  to  go 
via  Cologne,  direct,  you  can  proceed  either 
by  Heidelberg  and  Mannheim,  or  by  Hei- 
delberg and  Frankfort  to  Mayence. 

Route  No.  18  takes  us  now  on  the  Stras- 
burg road  back  to  the  celebrated  watering- 
place  of  Baden-Baden,  a  distance,  on  the 
main  road,  of  37  miles.  Tune,  2  h.  Fare 
2  fl.  34  kr. ;  then  a  small  branch  road  from 
Oos  Station,  distance  3  miles. 

Half  way  between  Bruchsal  and  Oos 
Station  we  pass  CarUruhe,  the  capital  of 
the  grand-duchy  of  Baden.  It  is,  although 
the  smallest,  one  of  the  most  attractive 
capitals  of  Germany  in  regard  to  the  beau- 
ty of  situation  and  external  appearance. 
It  contains  25,000  inhabitants.  The  plan 
of  the  city  is  very  much  like  the  capital 
of  Washington.  The  Ducal  Palace,  a 
building  of  considerable  extent,  being  in 
the  position  of  the  Capitol,  the  main  streets 
radiating  in  all  directions.  The  streets 
are  wide  and  well  paved,  and  many  of  the 
houses  very  handsome.  There  are  sever- 
al fair  hotels,  H,  Erhprinz,  H.  d' Angleterre, 
and  Post,  The  principal  building  is  the 
Academy,  which  is  handsomely  frescoed, 
and  contains  some  fair  pictures. 

The  grand-duchy  of  Baden  is  a  narrow 
strip  of  territory  about  200  miles  long  by 
20  wide,  extending  along  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Rhine.  Its  vineyards  are  of  large 
extent,  and  the  produce  of  its  plum  and 
cherry  orchards,  from  which  the  delicious 
liqueur  called  Khrsch-wasser  is  made,  is 
very  abundant.  It  is  particularly  rich  in 
mineral  waters,  there  being  no  fewer  than 
70  mineral  springs  within  its  limits.  The 
variety  of  its  sur&ce,  its  picturesque  beauty 
and  general  productiveness,  have  entitled 
it  to  be  called  the  Paradise  of  Germany. 

Baden-Baden. — ^The  most  beautiful  wa- 
tering-place in  Germany.  It  is  situated  in 
a  lovely  valley,  inclosed  by  the  lower 
heights  of  the  Black  Forest.  The  resident 
population  is  about  6000 ;  but  as  many  as 
40,000  strangers  have  visited  it  in  a  single 
season .  The  hotels  are  numerous  and  good. 
Standing  at  the  head  is  the  HM  de  P Eu- 
rope, which  has  the  most  decided  advant- 
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age  in  situation ;  next^  IlStel  dAngUterre. 
Ifdtel  Victoria  first-rate,  and  most  obliging 
landlord.  The  charges  in  those  three  houses 
are  all  alike,  and  the  rates,  with  a  medium 
room,  will  average  about  $2  or  f  2  26  per 
day.  There  are  also  H6tel  de  Ruasie,  H6tel 
du  Khin,  H6td  de  HoUande,  and  H6tel  Roy- 
ale,  with  prices  a  shade  lower.  The  din- 
ner at  the  hotels  (table  d'hote)  is  70  cents, 
1  florin  48  kreutzers;  at  the  Conversa- 
tionshaus,  80  cents. 

The  price  of  every  ihing  is  fixed  by 
government — even  the  washer-woman's 
charges;  and  there  is  less  swindling  of 
travelers  than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe. 
It  is  hardly  ever  necessary  to  make  a  bar- 
gain for  any  thing. 

Baden-Baden  is  the  annual  resort  of 
idlers,  pleasure-seekers,  and  invalids  from 
all  parts  of  the  world.  Its  springs  have 
been  long  and  favorably  known,  even  in 
the  times  of  the  Romans,  and  the  new 
palace,  now  belonging  to  the  Grand-duke, 
occupies  the  site  of  a  Roman  villa  and 
baths.  The  waters  of  the  springs  are  warm, 
the  principal  one  having  a  temperature  of 
153^  Fahrenheit ;  the  taste  is  saltish,  and, 
when  drunk  as  it  issues  from  the  spring, 
much  resembles  weak  broth;  it  is  very 
clear,  but  has  a  peculiarly  disagreeable 
smell.  The  quality  is  saline,  with  a  mix- 
ture of  muriatic  and  carbonic  acid,  and 
small  portions  of  silex  and  oxyd  of  iron. 
The  hot  springs  are  13  in  number,  and  the 
portion  of  the  town  where  they  issue  goes 
by  the  name  of  "Hell."  A  building  is 
erected  over  the  principal  spring. 

The  Trinkkalle  is  beautifully  situated  on 
the  public  walks,  nearly  opposite  the  Hotel 
de  I'Europe.  The  water  is  conveyed  here 
from  the  spring  in  pipes,  and  visitors  drink 
it  between  the  hours  of  6J  and  7J  A.M., 
promenading  around;  meanwhile  a  band 
discourses  most  elegant  music.  The  front 
of  the  hall  is  ornamented  with  frescoes, 
representing  legends  of  the  Black  Forest. 

The  great  and  universal  rendezvous, 
however,  is  the  Conversation^aus,  which  is 
the  most  splendid  establishment  of  this 
kind  in  the  world,  the  small  Chinese 
pagoda  in  front  of  which  cost  alone  70,00d 
francs.  It  was  erected  in  1869,  and  in- 
tended as  a  stand  for  the  band,  which  per- 
forms here  twice  a  day.  The  building — 
which  is  a  most  elegant  one,  with  a  Co- 
rinthian portico — ^includes  an  immense  ob- 
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sembly-room,  containing  one  table  on  which 
the  game  of  roulette  is  played.  Adjoining 
this  is  a  smaller  room,  where  rouge-et-noir 
is  played ;  then  a  splendid  restaurant,  where 
dinners  may  be  had  a  la  carte.  At  the 
ottier  end  of  the  building  is  a  theatre, 
and  a  most  magnificently  furnished  suite 
of  apartments  for  assembly  and  ball  pur- 
poses. They  are  open  once  or  twice  a 
week.  Should  there  be  no  public  entertain- 
ment while  you  remain,  obtain  permission 
from  the  proprietors  to  visit  this  suite  of 
rooms ;  they  are  well  worth  seeing.  The 
season  here  is  during  the  months  of  July 
and  August ;  but  many  visitors  arrive  as 
early  as  the  first  of  June,  staying  up  to  the 
first  of  October,  and  five  months  can  be 
spent>here  as  pleasantly  as  at  any  spot  in 
Europe;  balb,  concerts,  saloons,  and  the 
most  delightful  and  secluded  promenades, 
where  in  five  minutes  you  may  enjoy  the 
solitude  of  the  darkest  woods  and  deepest 
glens. 

Directly  above  the  town  is  the  new 
ScMossy  or  palace  of  the  Grand-duke,  in 
which  his  ancestors  have  lived  for  the 
last  400  years,  a  fact  that  would  rather 
relieve  it  from  the  title  of  new  were  it  not 
that  the  old  ScJdoss  is  immediately  above 
the  new,  where  the  ancient  dukes  resided 
previous  to  the  15th  century.  The  build- 
ing is  remarkable  for  the  curious  vaults 
and  mysterious  dungeons  that  are  now  ex- 
hibited to  the  curious  by  the  castellan. 
,  The  Parish  Church  contains  several  in- 
teresting monuments;  it  is  the  burial- 
place  of  the  Dukes  of  Baden,  and  contains 
the  monuments  of  Leopold  William,  Louis 
William,  and  Frederick,  bishop  of  Utrecht. 

Among  the  numerous  lovel}*^  excursions 
around  Baden  are,  first,  the  old  Schlossy  the 
origiual  residence  of  the  reigning  house  of 
l^a^en,  and  one  of  the  most  interesting,  ru- 
ins in  Germany.  The  view  from  the  top, 
on  which  there  is  a  very  fine  spy-glass  for 
the  benefit  of  visitors,  is  very  grand — the 
town  of  Baden  at  your  feet,  the  luxuriant 
Black  Forest  on  one  side.  On  the  other 
side  we  see  the  Rhine  winding  through 
its  lovely  plain,  interspersed  with  cities, 
towns,  and  villages,  the  whole  bordered 
by  the  Vosges  mountains  of  France.  In 
a  clear  day  the  cathedral  spire  of  Stras- 
burg— the  highest  in  the  world — is  plainly 
visible.  Two  miles  farther  we  arrive  at 
the  ruined  castle  of  Ebersteinberg. 


A  ver}'  fine  excursion  can  be  made  to 
JagdhatiSj  the  Yburg,  and  the  Mercurius- 
berg;  also  to  the  castle  of  Neu  Ehersteln 
through  the  valley  of  the  Murg. 

From  Baden-Baden  (Oos  Junction)  to 
Heidelberg^  distance  58  m.;  time,  2  h.  17 
m.     Fare  14  fl. 

Heidelberg,  one  of  the  principal  towns  in 
the  duchy  of  Baden,  containing  (in  1861) 
nearly  16,000  inhabitants.  The  principal 
hotels  are  H,  Prince  Charles,  H.  Alder,  and 
H,  HolUmde,  The  town  is  situated  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Neckar,  and  occupies 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  localities  in  Ger- 
many. There  is  but  one  principal  street, 
which  is  nearly  three  miles  long,  into 
which  all  the  others  run.  The  valley  in 
which  the  town  is  situated  is  overlooked 
by  well-wooded  hills  at  the  back,  while 
the  rising  ground  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river  is  covered  with  rich  vineyards 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  Heidelberg 
owes  its  celebrity  to  its  castle,  the  ancient 
residence  of  the  Electors  Palatine,  its  Uni- 
versity, which,  next  to  that  of  Prague,  is 
the  oldest  in  Germany,  and  to  the  many  his- 
torical events  that  have  transpired  there : 
pillaged  three  times,  bombarded  five  times, 
and  twice  laid  in  ashes. 

The  Castle  of  Heidelberg  was  founded  by 
the  Elector  Rodolph  in  the  14th  century, 
and  combined  the  double  character  of  pal- 
ace and  fortress.  Its  styles  partake  of  all 
the  successive  varieties  of  the  14th,  15tb, 
and  16th  centuries,  and  is  highly  interest- 
ing for  its  immensity,  its  picturesque  situ- 
ation— standing  at  an  immense  height 
above  the  town — and  its  architectural  mag- 
nificence. It  is  a  solid  square  building, 
with  towers  at  each  end,  one  low  and 
round,  the  other  higher  and  of  an  octagon- 
al shape.  It  was  sacked  and  partly  burned 
by  the  French  in  1693,  and  struck  by  light- 
ning in  1764,  since  Which  time  it  has  been 
roofless.  That  portion  called  the  English 
palace  was  built  by  the  Elector  Frederick 
V.  as  a  residence  for  his  bride,  daughter 
of  James  I.  of  England.  The  cellars  of 
the  castle  are  very  extensive ;  in  one  of 
them  is  the  celebrated  Heidelberg  Tun, 
said  to  hold  283,200  bottles  of  wine  when 
full,  or  800  hogsheads.  From  the  terrace 
and  gardens  most  magnificent  views  may 
be  obtained.  Persons  fond  of  genuine 
romance  may  dwell  within  the  walls  of 
the  old  castle,  there  being  a  very  good 
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boarding-house  there,  with  comfortable 
rooms. 

Near  the  hotel  Prince  Charles  we  per- 
ceive a  very  carious  spectacle,  viz.,  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Ghost ^  which  is  divided 
by  a  partition  running  the  whole  length 
of  the  church  directly  through  the  mid- 
dle, and  the  two  services,  Catholic  and 
Protestant,  are  performed  under  the  same 
roof.  In  1719,  the  Elector  Palatine  wish- 
ing to  deprive  the  Protestants  of  their  half, 
the  citizens  raised  such  a  storm  about  his 
ears  that  he  was  obliged  to  remove  his 
court  to  Mannheim.  The  oldest  church  in 
the  town  is  that  of  St,  Peter:  it  was  on  the 
doors  of  this  church  that  Jerome  of  Prague 
nailed  his  celebrated  theses,  challenging 
the  world  to  dispute  them.  In  the  church 
may  be  seen  the  monument  of  the  famous 
Olimpia  Morata. 

An  excursion  should  be  made  to  the 
Wolffs  Brurmen  (only  two  miles),  where 
the  enchantress  Jetta,  who  lived  here,  was 
torn  to  pieces  by  a  wolf.  The  situation  of 
the  inn  is  very  romantic ;  the  trout,  which 
are  kept  in  ponds,  of  immense  size ;  and 
the  young  maid  who  feeds  them  a  perfect 
Venus, 

From  Heidelberg  to  Frankfort,  distance 
54  miles ;  time,  2  hours.  Fare  3  gUders 
33  kreutzers.* 

Frankfort  is  a  free  city  of  Grermany,  and 
is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  River 
Main  or  Mayn,  and  is  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment of  the  Germanic  Confederation.  Pop- 
ulation 74,000.  The  principal  hotels  are 
H,  dA  nffleterre,  H.  ds  Russie,  and  Brtuseler 
Hof  all  large  and  good,  with  prices  mod- 
erate, say  $2  per  day. 

Frankfort  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities 
of  Germany.  Charlemagne  had  a  palace 
here,  and  held  a  council  within  its  walls  in 
794,  and  a  century  later  it  became  the  com- 
mercial capital  of  Germany.  In  the  year 
1154  it  became  an  independent  and  free 
city,  since  which  time  it  has  been  noted 
for  the  wealth  of  its  merchants,  for  their 
commercial  transactions,  their  banking  op- 
erations, and  speculations  in  the  funds.  It 
is  the  native  place  of  the  family  of  Roths- 
childs, one  of  whom  has  a  beautiful  villa 
near  the  city.  The  house  in  which  the 
present  banker  was  bom  is  shown ;  it  is 
situated  in  the  Judengasse  (Jews*  Street). 

•  1  gUder=40  cents  U.  S.  c.  60  kreuUera=l 
gilder. 
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The  city  is  connected  with  the  suburb  of 
Sachsenhausen  by  an  ancient  stone  bridge 
of  14  arches,  950  feet  long  by  11  Inroad.  Its 
former  fortifications  were  demolished  by 
the  fVench,  and  are  now  used  as  gardens 
and  promenades.  The  residences  of  tiie 
principal  bankers  and  merchants  are  en 
the  most  magnificent  scale,  neariy  aU  pos- 
sessing a  very  good  collection  of  pictoxes 
and  statuary.  The  banks  of  the  Mam  are 
lined  with  spacious  quays,  and  the  streets 
in  the  interior  of  the  town  have  been  wi- 
dened and  much  improved.  It  has  two 
annual  fairs,  which  are  much  frequented 
for  commercial  purposes. 

The  Cathedral,  or  Dom,  is  an  ancient  ed- 
ifice of  Gothic  architecture;  its  tower, 
which  is  still  unfinished,  is  260  feet*hi|^ ; 
it  is  said  to  have  been  commenced  in  the 
13th  centuT}'.  One  of  the  principal  mon- 
uments it  contains  is  that  of  the  EmpercH* 
Gonther,  who  was  killed  by  his  rival, 
Charles  IT. ;  also  that  of  Rodolph  of  Sach- 
senhausen.  In  the  election  chapel  all  the 
emperors  of  German}',  from  Conrad  I.  to 
Francis  II.,  after  being  elected,  were 
crowned  in  front  of  the  high  altar. 

The  Rdmer,  or  Toum  HdL,  is  noted  only 
for  being  the  scene  of  festivities  subse- 
quent to  the  election  of  the  emperor.  Here, 
in  the  banqueting-hall,  he  was  entertained, 
and  kings,  and  princes,  and  the  greatest 
nobles  of  the  land  waited  on  him  at  table. 
Opposite  the  hall,  in  the  mai^et- place, 
an  ox  was  roasted  whole,  from  which  the 
emperor  ate  a  slice,  and  a  fountain  ran 
with  wine,  from  which  the  cup-bearer  filled 
his  glass.  The  banqueting-hall  is  deco- 
rated with  portraits  of  all  the  emperors, 
forty-six  in  number.  In  the  election  cham- 
ber may  be  seen  (by  paying  $1)  the  **  Gold- 
en Bull"  by  which  the  Emperor  Charles 
lY.  arranged  the  manner  of  conducting 
the  elections  of  future  emperors. 

The  Stddel  Museum  and  Academy  of 
Painting  (so  named  after  its  founder,  a 
rich  banker  and  citizen,  who,  in  1816,  be- 
queathed $400,000,  in  addition  to  a  large 
collection  of  pictures  and  engravings,  for 
its  foundation),  is  a  handsome  building, 
and  is  open  daily  from  10  to  1,  SatiirdB3r8 
excepted ;  admission  gratis.  Some  of  the 
modem  pictures  are  very  fine,  particularly 
those  by  Dutch  and  Flemish  masters. 

The  other  sights  of  Frankfort  are  Dan- 
necker's  statue  of  Ariadne  sea^  at  a 
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Tiger.  It  is  in  tiie  villa  of  M.  Bethman, 
and  is  considered  by  most  judges  one  of 
the  most  perfect  productions  of  modern 
art.  Outside  of  the  Friedberg  gate  is  sit- 
uated the  colossal  mass  of  granite  rocks 
grouped  together  in  memory  of  the  Hes- 
sians who  fell  defending  Frankfort,  the 
whole  surmounted  by  a  military  device 
cast  from  cannon  taken  from  the  French. 
It  was  erected  by  the  King  of  Prussia.  St. 
George's  Hospital,  the  Public  Library,  and 
the  Leukenberg  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory are  all  well  worth  a  visit.  In  front 
of  the  theatre  (a  very  fair  one)  is  a  monu- 
mental statue  erected  to  the  poet  Gdthe, 
who  was  bom  in  Frankfort.  The  house  is 
No.  74  in  the  Hirschgraben,  and  has  his 
ikther's  coat  of  arms — three  fyre^—ovei  the 
door. 

We  wish  here  again  to  inform  the  trav- 
eler, if  he  be  traveling  without  a  courier, 
to  inform  the  landlord  of  his  hotel  imme- 
diately after  his  arrival  to  what  point  he 
proposes  next  to  proceed,  and  obtain  the 
necessary  vis^  in  time.  Consuls  from  the 
United  States  and  all  the  states  of  Europe 
reside  here. 

From  Frankfort  to  Wiesbaden,  distance 
26  miles ;  time,  1  h.  80  m.    Fare  2  fl.  42  kr. 

We  first  pass  Biehrichy  which  is  the 
landing-place  for  passengers  coming  down 
the  Rhine  and  bound  for  Frankfort  or  Wies- 
baden, the  last  being  only  distant  ten  min- 
ntes  from  Biebrich. 

A  short  distance  up  the  river  is  the  city 
of  Maim,  in  French  Mayence,  the  largest 
and  most  commercial  place  in  the  grand- 
duchy  of  Hesse-Darmstadt.  It  contains 
a  population  of  40,000,  including  the  gar- 
rison, which  consists,  in  time  of  peace,  of 
6000  soldiers~-3000  Austrian  and  8000 
Prussian,  it  being  considered  one  of  the 
strongest  fortresses  in  the  German  Con- 
federation. It  contains  several  fine  ho- 
tels, all  on  the  quay :  Thessischer  Hqf,  Rhd- 
nischer  Hof,  and  ffoUandischer  Hof,  A 
bridge  of  boats,  upward  of  1600  feet  wide, 
connects  the  town  with  the  suburbs  of  Cas- 
tel  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Rhine. 
Mainz  is  a  ci^  of  great  antiquity ;  under 
Charlemagne  and  his  successors  it  became 
the  first  ecclesiastical  city  of  the  Roman 
empire,  and  was  long  the  seat  of  a  sover- 
eign archbishopric.  In  modem  times  it  be- 
came celebrated  fbr  the  memorable  siege 
it  endured,  when  it  was  successfully  de- 1 


fended  by  the  French  troops  who  garri- 
soned it. 

Among  the  principal  edifices  of  Ma}*- 
ence,  which  are  of  great  antiquity,  is  the 
Cathedral,  a  vast  pile  of  red  sandstone 
buildings,  begun  in  the  10th  and  finished 
in  the  11th  centfiry ;  it  has  suffered  con- 
siderable damage  at  different  times,  hav- 
ing been  burned  by  the  Prossians  in  1783, 
and  used  as  a  barrack  b}'  the  French  in 
1813.  The  interior  is  filled  with  the  mon- 
uments of  the  different  Electors  of  May- 
ence,  who  always  presided  at  the  election 
of  the  emperor,  and  were  the  archbishops 
and  first  princes  of  the  German  empire. 
The  site  formerly  occupied  by  the  dwell- 
ing-house of  Gutenberg,  the  inventor  of 
printing,  who  was  a  native  of  the  town, 
will  be  seen  with  interest  by  the  traveler. 
An  excellent  statue,  modeled  by  Thor- 
waldsen  and  cast  at  Paris,'  was  erected  to 
his  memory  in  an  open  area  opposite  the 
theatre  a  few  years  since. 

Nearly  all  travelers  coming  up  the  Rhine 
land  at  Biebrich,  take  the  cars  to  Frank- 
fort, thence  to  Baden-Baden;  some  con- 
tinue up  the  river  to  Mannheim ;  but  there 
is  little  to  be  seen  between  Mayence  and 
Mannheim  to  interest. 

Wietbaden  is  the  capital  of  the  grand- 
duchy  of  Nassau,  and  is  the  residence  of 
the  Grand-duke.  The  population  the  year 
round  amounts  to  17,000 ;  but  during  the 
season  (from  June  to  September)  the  num- 
ber often  exceeds  80,000.  The  principal 
hotels  are  //.  Vier  Jahreszeiten  (Four  Sea- 
sons), H,  Rose,  Nassauer  llof,  and  Eagle 
Hotel,  The  charges  in  all  are  moderate. 
The  springs  of  Wiesbaden,  which  are  al- 
kaline and  of  a  high  temperature,  were 
known  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  and  the 
situation  of  the  town  is  most  delightful, 
l^ing  in  the  midst  of  gardens  and  orchards. 
The  class  of  visitors  is  not  quite  as  se- 
lect as  that  at  Baden-Baden  and  Ems ;  the 
town  being  so  easy  of  access  to  Frankfort 
and  Mayence,  crowds  fh)m  both  these 
places  invariably  rush  toward  Wiesbaden 
on  all  holidays  and  Sundays.  The  amuse- 
ments and  mode  of  passing  the  time  is 
much  the  same  as  described  at  Baden-Ba- 
den. The  Kursaal  here  is  the  same,  and 
devoted  to  the  same  purpose,  as  the  Con- 
versationshaus  of  Baden,  viz.,  restaurant, 
assembly-rooms,  reading-rooms,  and  gam- 
ing-tooms.  In  the  rear  of  the  building 
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there  is  a  beautiftil  little  lake,  surrounded 
by  lovely  walks;  on  the  margin  of  the 
lake  are  tables  and  chairs,  where  visitors 
retire  after  dinner  to  sip  their  caf6  and 
smoke  their  pipes  or  cigars,  listening  to  a 
band  of  music  seated  in  a  gallery  above. 
On  these  occasions  everyt.  seat  is  occupied. 
The  company  that  keeps  the  Kursaal  pay 
the  Grand-duke  some  $20,000  per  annum 
for  the  privilege  of  monopolizing  the  gam- 
bling-tables. The  same  party  lease  the 
privilege  at  Baden-Baden  and  Ems,  and 
the  chances  are  'tis  better  so.  In  places 
where  it  is  not  legalized  private  tables 
abound,  the  keepers  of  which  are  neither 
so  honest  or  responsible;  the  playing  in 
all  cases  being  perfectly  fair,  with  a  large 
percentage  in  favor  of  the  tables,  all  of 
which  is  known  to  the  player. 

From  Wiesbaden  to  Ems,  by  steamer  on 
the  Rhine,  including  omnibus  to  the  river, 
8  fl. ;  time,  4^  h. 

In  the  distance  from  Biebrich  to  Co- 
logne nearly  all  the  interest  of  the  Rhine 
is  centred.  We  would  advise  the  purchase 
of  one  of  the  many  entertaining  guides  to 
the  Rhine,  the  limits  of  this  work  not  per- 
mitting us  to  enter  into  minute  descrip- 
tions of  the  many  objects  of  interest  which 
present  themselves  in  rapid  succession 
along  the  banks  of  this  romantic  river. 
After  asserting  that  it  ranks  first  among 
European  rivers  in  regard  to  the  variety 
and  beauty  of  the  scenery  through  which 
it  flows,  and  also  in  respect  to  the  histor- 
ical associations  and  traditionary'  memories 
connected  with  its  banks,  and  that  it  ex- 
ceeds in  length  any  other  European  river 
that  flows  directly  into  the  ocean — being  lit- 
tle short  of  800  miles,  and  draining  an  area 
of  over  70,000  square  miles — ^we  will  only 
mention  tiie  principal  places  as  we  descend 
the  river  to  Cologne,  travelers  leaving  it 
at  that  point,  there  being  little  to  attract 
attention  below.  Between  Cologne  and 
Mannheim  the  banks  are  ornamented  with 
flourishing  towns  and  populous  cities,  cas- 
tles and  ruins,  with  which  a  thousand  le- 
gends are  connected,  and  vineyards  which 
produce  the  choicest  wines.  Steamers  leave 
Cologne  for  Mainz,  or  Mannheim,  three  or 
four  times  a  day,  and  vice  versa.  Passages 
are  flrst,  second,  and  third  class,  as  on  the 
cars.  Meals  are  provided  (see  scale  of 
prices  hung  up  in  the  cabin). 

Whoever  visits  the  noble  Rhine  must 
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feel  sensible  of  the  beauty  of  its  vineyards, 
covering  steep  and  shore,  interlacing  ¥dth 
the  most  romantic  ruins.  Nowhere  is  the 
fondness  for  vine  cultivation  more  evident 
in  every  grade  and  class  of  farmer  than  in 
the  Rhenish  wine  districts.  The  humblest 
peasant  has  his  square  yard  of  vineyard, 
and  every  accessible  spot,  it  will  be  seen, 
is  decorated  with  the  favorite  plant.  From 
Mayence  to  Coblentz,  and  from  the  latter 
city  to  Bonn,  the  country  is  covered  with 
vineyards. 

The  true  Hockheimer  wine,  the  best  in 
Germany,  and  from  which  is  derived  and 
erroneously  used  the  name  **  Hocky"  which 
is  applied  to  all  German  wines,  is  grown  to 
the  eastward  of  Mayence,  at  Hockheim,  be- 
tween that  place  and  Frankfort.  The 
town  stands  in  the  midst  of  vineyards. 
The  whole  produce  is  only  12  large  casks, 
which  sell  on  the  spot  for  $800  per  cask. 
It  was  formerly  owned  bj'  General  Keller- 
mann,  but  is  now  the  property  of  Prince 
Mettemich.  The  whole  eastern  bank  (the 
right  bank  as  we  descend)  of  the  Rhine  to 
the  EheingaUy  throughout  its  entire  extent, 
has  been  remarkable  for  its  wines  during 
many  centuries.  In  fiict,  the  whole  dis- 
trict is  a  delicious  wine  garden. 

In  about  one  hour  from  Biebrich  we 
pass  on  our  right  the  celebrated  castle  and 
town  of  Johannisberffer,  celebrated  because 
the  Johannisberger  once  took  the  lead  in 
the  wines  of  the  Rhine ;  but  the  sequestra- 
tion of  the  castle  from  Prince  Mettemich 
for  the  payment  of  many  3'ears*  arrears  of 
taxes  due  to  the  State  of  Nassau,  and 
which  the  prince  repudiates,  has  in  some 
degree  prejudiced  the  vineyard;  and  the 
great  care  and  energy  displayed  in  the 
management  of  the  vineyard  of  Steinberg, 
owned  by  the  Duke  of  Nassau,  has  caused 
that  wine  to  bring  a  much  higher  price 
lately  than  the  Johannisberger.  The  vines 
of  the  Johannisberger  are  grown  over  the 
vaults  of  the  castle,  and  were  very  near 
being  destroyed  bj'  General  Heche.  Their 
whole  extent  is  about  70  acres.  This  fa- 
vored spot  was  once  the  property  of  the 
Church,  and  also  of  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
Napoleon  presented  it  to  Greneral  Keller- 
mann.  After  the  downfall  of  Napoleon  it 
was  presented  to  Prince  Mettemich  by  the 
Emperor  of  Austria.  The  highest  price 
ever  paid  was  $5  50  per  bottle  on  the  spot, 
but  two  raonarchs  were  the  purchasers. 
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In  good  years  the  wine  is  placed  in  the  cel- 
lars, which  are  very  large,  in  casks,  but 
sold  in  bottles  with  the  prince's  signature. 
In  bad  years  it  is  sold  on  the  spot  for  what 
it  will  bring. 

Budesheim,  a  short  distance  below,  on 
the  same  side,  produces  wines  of  the  first 
growths.  The  highest  quality  is  called 
Budesheimerberg.  It  is  said  that  Charle- 
magne first  introduced  grapes  here,  bring- 
ing them  from  Burgundy  and  Orleans. 
Close  to  the  river  stands  the  Bromserburg 
Castle,  and,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  town, 
a  round  tower. 

A  short  distance  farther  down  we  see 
the  town  of  Bingen^  which  does  an  exten- 
sive business  in  wine.  It  contains  7500 
inhabitants,  and  is  beautifully  situated  at 
the  mouth  of  the  River  Nahe.  This  river 
divides  Prussia  from  the  duchy  of  Hesse- 
Darmstadt.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
and  opposite  the  Castle  of  Ehrenfels,  is  a 
small  square  tower,  immortalized  by  South- 
ey  in  the  following  tradition : 

"bishop  hatto. 

"  The  summer  and  autumn  hath  been  so  wet. 
That  in  winter  the  com  was  growing  yet; 
'Twas  a  piteous  sight  to  see  all  around 
The  grain  lie  rotting  on  the  ground. 

**  Every  day  the  starving  poor 
Crowded  around  Bishop  llatto's  door, 
For  he  had  a  plentiful  last  year's  store; 
And  all  the  neighborhood  could  tell 
His  granaries  were  furnish' d  well. 

"  At  last  Bishop  Hatto  appointed  a  day 
To  qnlet  the  poor  without  delay  : 
He  bade  them  to  his  great  barn  repair, 
And  they  should  have  food  for  the  winter 
there. 

"  Rejoiced  at  such  tidings,  good  to  hear. 
The  poor  folk  flock' d  from  far  and  near; 
The  great  bam  was  full  as  it  could  hold 
Of  women  and  children,  and  young  and  old. 

**  Then,  when  he  saw  it  eeuld  hold  no  more, 
Bishop  Hatto  he  made  fast  the  door ; 
And  while  for  mercy  on  Christ  they  call. 
He  set  fire  to  the  bam  and  burnt  them  alL 

•^  *  r  faith,  'tis  an  excellent  bonfire !'  quoth  he, 
^  And  the  country  is  greatly  obliged  to  me 
For  ridding  it,  in  these  times  forlorn, 
Of  rats  that  only  consume  the  com/ 

"  So  then  to  his  palace  retumed  he, 
And  he  sat  down  to  his  supper  merrily, 
And  he  slept  that  night  like  an  innocent  man ; 
Bat  Bishop  Hatto  never  slept  again. 

^In  the  morning,  as  he  enter'd  the  hall. 
Where  his  picture  hung  against  the  wall, 
A  sweat  like  death  all  o*er  him  came, 
For  the  rats  had  eaten  it  out  of  the  frame. 

'■'■  Ka  he  look'd  there  came  a  man  from  his  farm ; 
He  had  a  countenance  white  with  alarm. 


*  My  lord,  I  open'd  your  granaries  this  mom, 
And  the  rats  had  eaten  all  your  com.' 

'^  Another  came  running  presently, 
And  he  was  as  pale  as  pale  could  be : 

*  Fly !  my  lord  bishop,  fly,'  quoth  he ; 

*  Ten  thousand  rats  are  coming  this  way ; 
The  Lord  forgive  you  for  yesterday  1* 

^^  I'll  go  to  my  tower  on  the  Rhine,*  replied  he ; 
'  Tis  the  safest  place  in  Germany ; 
The  walls  are  high,  and  the  shores  are  steep. 
And  the  stream  is  strong,  and  the  water  deep!* 

"  Bishop  Hatto  fearfully  hasten'd  away. 
And  he  crossed  the  RMne  without  delay, 
And  reach'd  his  tower,  and  barr'd  with  care 
All  the  windows,  doors,  and  loop-holes  there. 

*' He  laid  him  down,  and  closed  his  eyes; 
But  soon  a  scream  made  him  arise ; 
He  started,  and  saw  two  eyes  of  flame 
On  his  pillow,  from  whence  the  screaming 
came. 

"He  listen'd  and  look'd :  it  was  only  the  cat. 
But  the  bishop  he  grew  more  fearful  for  that; 
For  she  sat  screaming,  mad  with  fear, 
At  the  army  of  rats  that  were  drawing  near. 

**  For  they  have  swum  over  the  river  so  deep, 
And  they  have  climb' d  the  shores  so  steep, 
And  now,  by  thousands,  up  they  crawl 
To  the  holes  and  windows  in  the  walL 

*^  Down  on  his  knees  the  bishop  fell. 
And  faster  and  faster  his  beads  did  he  tell, 
As  louder  and  louder,  drawing  near. 
The  saw  of  their  teeth  without  he  could  hear. 
"  And  in  at  the  windows,  and  in  at  the  door, 
And  through  the  walls  by  thousands  they 

pour. 
And  down  through  the  ceiling,  and  up  throu^ 

the  floor. 
From  the  right  and  the  left,  from  behind  and 

before. 
From  within  and  without,  from  above  and  be- 
low— 
And  all  at  once  to  the  bishop  they  go. 
"They  have  whetted  their  teeth  against  the 
stones. 
And  now  they  pick  the  bishop's  bones ; 
They  gnaw'd  the  flesh  from  every  limb. 
For  they  were  sent  to  do  judgment  on  him.'* 

We  now  arrive  at  Lahnstein,  where  we 
disembark  and  take  the  cars  to  Ems :  time, 
20  minutes ;  fare  48  kr.  Opposite  Lahn- 
stein is  situated  the  beautiful  and  pictur- 
esque castle  of  Stotzenfels.  It  was  built 
by  one  of  the  archbishops  of  Treves,  both 
as  a  residence  and  fortress,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  imposing  castles  on  the  Rhine. 
It  was  presented  to  the  King  of  Prussia  by 
the  city  of  Coblentz,  by  whom  it  was  re- 
paired. Many  of  the  rooms  are  beautifully 
frescoe4.  The  armory  contains  numerous 
relics,  among  which  are  the  swords  of 
Murat,  Napoleon,  and  Blucher.  Queen 
Victoria  and  the  Prince  Consort  were  en- 
tertained here  by  the  King  of  Prussia  in 
1845. 
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Ems  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  River  Lahn.  The  principal 
hotels  are  H.  d'Angleterre,  J7.  Four  Tower s^ 
H.  de  JRussie,  and  Ber^  Ncusctu,  The  Four 
Towers  and  D*Angleterre  are  kept  by  the 
same  proprietor.  Although  Ems  can  not 
compete  with  Baden>Baden  or  Wiesbaden 
in  the  magnificence  of  its  Kursaal,  the  com* 
pany  is  considered  much  more  select  than 
at  either  of  the  other  watering-places. 
The  season  commences  in  May  and  ends  in 
August.  The  excursions  are  numerous, 
and  the  daily  routine  about  the  same  as  at 
Wiesbaden.  Public  baths  are  numerous, 
and  the  water  is  considered  very  efficacious 
in  all  diseases  appertaining  to  females. 

From  Ems  to  CoblerUz  is  a  lovely  ride : 
you  may  either  take  your  baggage  with 
you  and  take  the  steamer  there,  or  make 
an  excursion  to  Coblentz,  or  stop  at  Cob- 
lentz  going  down  and  make  an  excursion 
to  Ems. 

Immediately  opposite  Coblentz,  which 
is  on  the  left  descending  the  river,  is  Eh- 
renbreUstem^  **  the  Gibraltar  of  the  Rhine," 
bidding  defiance  to  almost  any  assault.  It 
is  capable  of  accommodating  100,000  men, 
but  5000  are  sufficient  to  man  it  properly. 
It  stands  nearly  400  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  river,  is  defended  by  400  cannon, 
and  cost  the  Prussian  government  over 
$5,000,000.  It  is  said  that  provisions  for 
8000  men  for  ten  years  can  be  stored  in  its 
magazines.  It  may  be  visited  b}'  procur- 
ing an  order  from  the  commandant  at  Cob- 
lentz. 

Coblentz, — The  river  is  here  crossed  by 
abridge  of  boats.  The  town  is  built  upon 
a  triangular  piece  of  land  between  the 
rivers  Moselle  and  Rhine,  and  is  surround- 
ed by  powerful  fortifications.  The  streets 
are  mostly  regular,  and  many  of  the  public 
buildings  handsome,  but  there  is  little  to 
interest  the  traveler.  Principal  hotels  are 
ff.  Belle  Vue,  Giant,  and  IT,  Trois  Suisses. 

Near  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers  is 
situated  the  Church  of  St.  Ccutor,  founded 
in  the  ninth  century,  and  is  the  church  in 
which  Charlemagne  divided  his  empire 
among  his  grandchildren.  In  front  of  this 
church  is  a  fountain,  erected  as  a  monu- 
ment by  Napoleon  on  his  march  to  invade 
Russia,  with  an  inscription  recording  the 
event.  A  few  months  later,  the  Russians, 
in  pursuit  of  the  French  army  on  their 
way  to  Paris,  passed  the  monument,  when 
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the  commander  of  the  forces  ordered  the 
following  sarcastic  addition  to  the  inscrip- 
tion :  *'Fu  et  approtwi  par  nous,  comman- 
dant Basse  de  la  VUle  de  CobUnce,  Jauoier 
1*',  1814" — "  Seen  and  approved  by  us, 
Russian  commandant  of  the  city  of  Cob- 
lentz,  January  1,  1814."  The  principal 
building  in  Coblentz  is  the  palace  built 
by  the  Bishop  of  Treves  in  1778.  It  has 
been  fitted  np  for  the  King  of  Prussia  as  a 
summer  residence.  Deinhard  and  Jordan, 
bankers,  have  a  magnificent  wine-cellar 
here,  which  is  well  worth  a  visit.  The 
Moselle  Muscatel  wine,  a  sparkling  hock, 
and  very  highly  flavored,  grows  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  is  very  highly  prized 
by  some  wine-drinkers.  Seltzer-water  and 
wine  are  the  principal  articles  of  commerce 
at  Coblentz:  it  is  said  a  million  bottles 
of  the  former  are  annually  shipped  from 
here. 

On  the  left  bank,  below  the  junction  of 
the  Moselle,  stands  the  monument  erected 
to  the  youthful  and  heroic  General  Mar- 
ceau,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Al- 
tenkirchen  in  1796.  Byron,  speaking  of 
this  hero,  says : 

"  By  Coblentz,  on  a  rise  of  gentle  ground, 
There  is  a  small  and  simple  pyramid, 
Crowning  the  summit  of  a  verdant  mound ; 
Beneath  its  base  a  hero*s  ashes  hid— 
Our  enemy's ;  but  let  not  that  forbid 
Honor  to  Marceao,  o'er  whose  early  tomb 
Tears,  big  tears,  gushed  fnnu  the  rough  sol^ 

diers'  lid, 
Lamenting  and  yet  envying  such  a  doom, 
Falling  for  France,  whose  rights  he  battled  to 
resume. 

**  Brief,  brave,  and  glorious  was  his  young  ca- 
reer; 
His  mourners  were  two  hosts,  his  friends  and 

foes; 
And  fitly  may  the  stranger,  lingering  here, 
Fray  for  hUi  gallant  spirit's  bright  repoee; 
For  he  was  Freedomla  champion :  one  of  thoee» 
The  few  in  number,  who  had  not  o'erstepped 
The  charter  to  chastise  which  she  bestows 
On  such  as  wield  her  weapons;  he  had  kept 
The  whiteness  of  his  soul,  and  thus  men  o*ec 
him  wept" 

A  short  distance  farther  down,  on  tho 
same  side  (1^^)^  "^^  come  to  Weissevihirm, 
or  "White  Tower,"  on  the  frontier  of 
Treves.  It  is  noted  for  being  the  place 
where  the  French  crossed  the  Rhine  in 
1797,  in  spite  of  the  Austrians,  who  fierce- 
ly contested  their  passage.  A  monument 
has  been  erected  to  the  French  general 
Hoche,  who  consummated  that  memorable 
exploit  by  imitating  Julius  Ciesar,  who. 
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nearly  2000  years  ago,  crossed  the  river 
in  the  same  manner  when  leading  his  army 
against  the  Sicambri. 

On  the  right  we  pass  the  town  of  Neu- 
wkdj  in  which  is  a  palace  belonging  to  the 
King  of  Prussia,  which  contains  numerous 
relics  dug  up  near  the  town,  and  supposed 
to  belong  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  col- 
ony of  Victoria,  destroyed  in  the  4th  cen- 
tury. 

On  the  left  we  pass  the  handsome  vil- 
lage otAndemachj  an  ancient  Roman  town, 
&iely  fortified.  There  is  a  picturesque 
watch-tower  close  by  the  river. 

On  the  right  we  see  the  Castle  of  Ham- 
merstein^  built  in  the  10th  century,  and 
destroyed  by  the  Bbhop  of  Cologne  in 
the  17th. 

On  the  left  we  pass  the  village  of  BroU: 
it  is  celebrated  for  its  tufa-stone,  of  vol- 
canic origin,  which,  when  ground  up  into 
powder,  possesses  the  peculiar  pro{>erty  of 
hardening  under  watei^  often  being  made 
into  cement.  The  stone  was  used  by  the 
Romans  for  coffins,  as  it  contained  the  prop- 
erty of  absorbing  tiie  moisture  of  the  body. 
This  gave  them  the  name  of  sarcopha^,  or 
"  flesh-consumers,  *'  applied  now  to  a/?  stone 
coffins.  The  cement  is  used  largely  in  the 
construction  of  the  dikes  of  Holland. 

On  the  same  side  we  pass  the  Castle  of 
Rhemech,  to  which  is  attached  an  elegant 
modern  residence. 

On  the  right,  near  the  water,  is  the  town 
of  lAm^  strongly  fortified.  The  archbish- 
ops of  Cologne  built  the  tower  we  still  see 
there  for  the  purpose  of  defending  the  town 
against  the  natives  of  Andemach,  and  to 
collect  the  toll  from  the  navigators  of  the 
Rhine.  A  little  below,  oti  the  same  side, 
we  pass  the  blackened  walls  of  the  castle 
of  OchenfeU. 

As  fax  as  lovely  scenery  is  concerned, 
iSiis  portion  of  the  Rhine  is  considered  the 
finest.  On  a  small  island  in  the  river  is 
the  building  once  used  by  the  nuns  of  St. 
Ursula.  When  these  estabUshments  were 
broken  up  by  the  French,  this  one  was  pre- 
served through  the  intercession  of  Jose- 
phine. It  is  now  used  as  a  nunnery  for 
sisters  of  charity.  The  bride  of  Roland, 
nephew  of  Charlemagne,  took  the  veil  here 
on  hearing  a  &lse  report  of  her  husband's 
death,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine 
stands  the  castle  of  Bohndseckj  built,  it  is 
said,  by  Roland,  that  he  might  see  the  con- 


vent where  his  bride  had  hidden  herself 
from  the  world. 

Nearly  opposite  Rolandseck  are  the  cel- 
ebrated "Seven  Mountains,"  grouped  to- 
gether, all  of  which  are  over  1000  feet  high. 
The  chief  of  the  group  is  the  renowned 
DrachenfeU,  so  called  from  its  cave,  in 
which  the  dragon  was  killed  by  the  horned 
Siegfried.  Its  summit  is  crowned  by  an 
old  castle,  once  the  fortress  and  watch-tow- 
er of  the  robbers  of  the  Rhine.  Here  they 
could  espy  the  vessels  they  intended  to 
plunder,  and  defend  themselves  against  one 
hundred  times  their  number  when  attack- 
ed. On  one  <^  the  other  summits  was  an- 
other castle,  belonging  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Cologne.  Again  we  have  recourse  to 
Byron,  who  gives  a  glowing  description  of 
this,  the  most  enchanting  portion  of  the 
lovely  Rhine : 

"  The  castled  crag  of  Drachenfels 

Frowns  o*er  the  vide  and  -winding  Bhinet 
Whose  breaet  of  waters  broadly  swells 

Between  the  banks  which  bear  the  vine, 
And  hills  all  rich  with  blossomM  trees, 

And  fields  which  promise  com  and  wine, 
And  scattered  cities  crowning  these, 

Whose  far  white  walls  along  them  shine, 
Have  strewed  a  scene  which  I  should  see 
With  double  joy  wert  thou  with  me. 

"  And  peasant-girls,  with  deep  blue  eyes. 

And  hands  Vhlch  offer  early  flowers, 
Walk  smiling  o*er  this  paradise ; 

Above,  the  frequent  feudal  towers 
Through  green  leaves  lift  their  walls  of  gray, 

And  many  a  rock  which  steeply  lowers, 
And  noble  arch  in  proud  decay, 

Look  o'er  this  vale  of  vintage-bowers ; 
But  one  thing  want  these  banks  of  Khine — 
Thy  gentle  hand  to  clasp  in  mine. 

"  The  river  nobly  foams  and  flows, 

The  charm  of  this  enchanted  ground, 
And  all  its  thousand  turns  disclose 

Some  fresher  beauty  varying  round : 
The  haughtiest  breast  its  wish  might  bound 

Through  life  to  dwell  delighted  here; 
Nor  could  on  earth  a  spot  be  found 

To  Nature  and  to  me  so  dear, 
Could  thy  dear  eyes,  in  following  mine, 
Still  sweeten  more  these  banks  of  Rhine.** 

Excursions  can  be  made  to  the  sumnuts 
of  the  mountains  of  Kofdgsmnter. 

Bonn  contains  a  population  of  16,000  in- 
habitants.  The  principal  hotels  are  H, 
BdleVu^GoldenStar,  andff.Ccntrde  Treves, 
This  town  is  also  noted  for  its  splendid 
University,  which  occupies  the  immense 
palace  formerly  owned  by  the  Electors  of 
Cologne,  who  resided  here  up  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  13th  centur}%  The  building  is 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  and  has  a 
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spacious  library  of  orer  100,000  volumes. 
The  University  was  established  here  by 
the  King  of  Prussia  in  1818,  and  owes  its 
celebrity  to  the  splendid  discipline  main- 
tained among  the  students.  Prince  Albert 
was  formerly  a  student  here.  The  Uni- 
versity contains  a  museum  of  Rhenish  an- 
tiquities. The  academical  haU  is  orna- 
mented with  singular  fresco  portraits,  in 
which  the  four  faculties  of  philosophy,  ju- 
risprudence, medicine,  and  theology  are 
portrayed  in  the  faces  of  the  most  celebra- 
ted teachers  of  the  respective  sciences. 
The  Minster,  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  the  Empress  Helena,  is  surmounted  by 
five  towers.  It  contains  a  few  monu- 
ments, and  a  bronze  statue  of  the  empress. 
The  beauty  of  Bonn  consists  in  its  lovely 
environs  and  long  avenues  of  shade-trees. 

One  of  the  finest  excursions  in  the  neigh- 
borhood is  to  the  church  on  the  summit 
of  KreuUberg,  behind  Popelsdorf.  The 
church  contains  a  copy  of  the  Scala  Santa, 
or  Holy  Stairs  at  Rome,  which  led  to  Pi- 
late's judgment-seat,  and  bears  the  stains 
of  the  blood  which  fell  from  the  Savior's 
head  when  wounded  by  the  crown  of 
thorns.  Pilgrims  go  up  and  down  the 
stairs  upon  their  bended  knees.  In  the 
vault  below  are  the  bodies  -of  the  monks 
who  lived  in  the  convent  which  formerly 
stood  on  the  site  of  the  church.  They  lie 
in  twenty -five  coffins,  in  an  undecayed 
state,  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  the  curious. 
Their  shriveled  skin  and  horrid  appear- 
ance, while  it  fills  the  superstitious  with 
holy  awe,  turns  the  intelligent  traveler 
away  in  dbgnst. 

Cologne  is  situated  on  the  left  side  of  the 
river,  and  contains,  with  its  suburb  Deutz, 
by  which  it  is  connected  by  a  bridge  of 
boats,  114,000  inhabitants.  It  is  the  capi- 
tal of  the  province,  and  is  the  third  city  of 
importance  in  the  Prussian  kingdom.  It 
is  built  in  the  form  of  a  crescent  close  by 
the  water,  and  is  strongly  fortified,  the 
walls  forming  a  circuit  of  nearly  seven 
miles.  Although  standing  on  the  banks 
of  a  river,  and  at  considerable  of  an  ele- 
vation, with  every  facility  for  making  it 
one  of  the  cleanest,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
filthy  cities  in  Germany ;  and  every  new 
street  you  pass  glories  in  its  own  peculiar 
stench,  which  Coleridge  must  have  expe- 
rienced when  he  penned  the  following 
lines : 
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^^  Ye  nymphs  who  re^  o*er  sewers  and  sixdos 
The  Kiver  Rhine,  it  is  well  known. 
Doth  wash  your  city  of  Cologne ; 
But  tell  me,  nymphs,  what  power  divine 
Shall  henceforth  wash  the  Hiver  Khinef* 
Although  the  well-known  liquid  which 
bears  the  name  of  the  city  (eau  de  Cologne) 
is  an  important  production  of  the  place, 
and  is  exported  in  very  large  quantities, 
the  city  partakes  in  no  degree  whatever 
of  its  delicate  perfume.     The  principal  ho- 
tels are  the  Grcmd  Hotel  Bogal,  the  Hd- 
landiecher  ffof,  and  ff,  de  Cologne,     We 
would  by  all  means,  however,  recommend 
the  traveler  to  put  up  in  Deutz,  at  the  Ud' 
tel  Belle  Vve,  which  is  not  only  one  of  the 
best  in  Germany,  but  its  situation  is  de- 
lightful, being  near  the  railroad  depots, 
and  commanding  an  excellent  view  of 
the  city. 

Cologne  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity, 
and  was  of  considerable  importance  dur- 
ing the  Roman  period.  A  Roman  colony 
was  planted  in  it  by  Agrippina,  daughter 
of  the  Emperor  Germanicus,  who  was  bom 
here,  and  from  its  privileges  as  a  Roman 
colony  (Colonia  Agrippina)  the  modem 
name  of  the  city  is  derived.  During  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  for  a  lengthened  period 
of  time,  it  was  one  of  the  most  populous 
and  important  cities  in  Europe.  It  was 
also  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  Hanseatic 
league. 

The  chief  glory  of  Cologne  is  its  mag- 
nificent Cathedral,  or  Minster  of  St.  Peter, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  spec- 
imens of  Gothic  architecture  in  the  world. 
Although  conunenced  in  the  year  1248,  it 
is  still  unfinished.  Its  length  is  about  500 
feet,  which  is  to  be  the  hei^t  of  its  two 
towers  when  finished ;  its  length  230,  and 
height  of  chou:  161.  The  work  is  now  pro- 
gressing rapidly ;  nearly  f  2,000,000  have 
been  expended  on  it  by  the  Kings  of  Prus- 
sia during  the  last  40  years.  There  is  also 
a  society  established,  with  branches  all 
over  Europe,  for  the  purpose  of  soliciting 
subscriptions  for  its  completion.  It  is  es* 
tunated  that  it  will  require  about  $5,000,000 
for  that  purpose.  Behind  the  high  altar  is 
the  chapel  of  the  Magi,  or  the  three  kings 
of  Cologne.  The  custodian  will  tell  you 
that  the  silver  case  contains  the  bones  of 
the  three  wise  men  who  came  from  the 
East  to  Bethlehem  to  present  their  present! 
to  the  infant  Christ,  and  that  the  case, 
which  is  ornamented  with  precious  stones, 
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and  the  snrronnding  valaables  in  the  chap- 
el, are  worth  $6,000,000.  These  remains 
were  presented  to  the  Archbishop  of  Co- 
logne by  the  Emperor  Barbarossa  when  he 
captured  the  city  of  Milan,  which  at  that 
time  possessed  these  valoable  relics.  The 
skulls  of  the  Magi,  crowned  with  diamonds, 
with  their  names  written  in  rubies,  are 
shewn  to  the  curious  on  payment  of  ^1  37 
for  a  party ;  on  Sundays  and  festivals  gra* 
tis.  To  see  the  choir  you  pay  15  s.  g.  = 
37^  cents,  and  to  ascend  into  Uie  galleries 
20  8.  g.  =50  cents.  Among  the  numerous 
relics  in  the  Sacristy  is  a  bone  of  St,  Mat- 
thew. In  the  chapel  of  St.  Agnes  there 
are  some  very  fine  paintings :  among  oth- 
ers, St.  Ursula  and  her  11,000  virgins. 

The  Church  of  St  Mary  is  remarkable 
for  its  antiquity :  said  to  have  been  built 
by  Plectrudis  in  the  year  700.  Plectrudis 
was  the  wife  of  Pepin,  whom  she  abandon- 
ed on  account  of  his  attachment  for  Alpais, 
the  mother  of  the  famous  Charles  Martel. 
There  is  an  ef&gy  of  her  let  in  the  wall 
outside  of  the  choir.  The  church  contains 
several  fine  pictures. 

The  Church  of  8t,  Peter  will  be  visited 
with  interest,  as  it  contains  not  only  the 
font  in  which  Hubens  was  baptized — ^he 
was  bom  in  Cologne — ^but  also  one  of  his 
masterpieces,  the  Crucifixion,  presented 
to  the  church  in  which  he  was  baptized  a 
short  time  before  his  death.  It  is  used  as 
an  altar-piece.  On  the  outside  of  the  shut- 
ter is  a  copy ;  the  original  will  be  shown 
for  a  fee  of  37J  cents. 

The  Church  of  St  Ursula  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  sights  in  Cologne.  The 
tradition  of  St.  Ursula  is  this :  She  was  the 
daughter  of  the  King  of  Brittany,  who 
sailed  up  the  Ehine  as  far  as  Basle,  and 
^en,  accompanied  by  11,000  virgins,  to 
make  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome ;  firom  Basle 
she  traveled  on  foot,  and  was  received  at 
the  Holy  City  by  the  Pope  with  great  hon- 
ors. On  her  return  the  whole  party  was 
barbarously  miurdered  by  the  Huns,  be- 
cause they  refused  to  break  their  vows  of 
chastity.  St.  Ursula  was  accompanied  by 
her  lover  Conan  and  an  escort  of  knights. 
St.  Ursula  and  Conan  sufi^ered  death  in  the 
camp  of  the  Emperor  Maximin.  Ursula 
was  placed  in  the  Calendar  as  the  patron 
saint  of  Chastity ;  and  the  bones  of  all  the 
attendant  virgins  were  gathered  together, 
and  the  present  church  erected  to  contain 


the  sacred  relics.  On  every  side  you  turn, 
skulls,  arm  and  leg  bones  meet  your  eye, 
piled  on  shelves  built  in  the  wall.  In  ev- 
ery direction  these  hideous  relics  stare  you 
in  the  face.  Hood  says  it  is  the  chastest 
kind  of  architecture.  St.  Ursula  herself 
is  exhibited  in  a  coffin  which  is  surrounded 
by  the  skulls  of  a  few  of  her  favorite  at- 
tendants. The  room  in  which  she  is  laid 
contains  numerous  other  relics;  among 
these  are  the  chains  with  which  St.  Peter 
was  bound,  and  one  of  the  clay  vessels 
used  by  the  Savior  at  the  marriage  in  Cans. 

There  are  several  other  churches  well 
worth  a  visit  should  you  make  any  stay, 
viz.,  St  Pantaleony  Grpss  St  Martin,  the 
Apostles^  Church,  St  Gereon'a  Kirche,  etc. 

Wallrafi^'s  Museum  contains  some  very 
good  pictures  and  Roman  antiquities :  open 
to  the  public  on  Sundays  and  hoUdays ;  on 
other  days  a  fee  of  25  cents  is  demanded. 

A  visit  should  be  made  to  No.  10  Ster- 
nengasse.  It  is  not  only  historically  in- 
teresting as  the  house  in  which  Rubens 
was  bom  1577,  but  where  Maria  de'  Medici 
breathed  her  last  inkl642;  her  head  was 
buried  in  the  Cathedral,  and  her  body  con- 
veyed to  France. 

From  Cologne  to  Paris  is  described  in 
Route  No.  11. 

Now  is  our  proper  time  to  visit  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, as  the  Baltic  is  only  open  from 
May  to  October,  and  traveling  by  diligence 
over  the  corduroy  roads  of  Russia  is  any 
thing  but  agreeable. 

The  traveler  at  Cologne  may  take  his 
choice  which  way  he  intends  to  proceed, 
although  we  would  advise  never  leaving 
your  route  to  accident  or  fancy ;  make  up 
your  mind  when  you  start  where  you  in- 
tend to  go,  and  go  there.  By  this  method 
you  will  not  only  leave  your  mind  at  rest 
to  obtain  information  on  every  subject  on 
the  route,  but  your  friends  at  home  will 
know  to  what  point  to  direct  your  letters, 
and  your  time  and  expenses  will  be  ar- 
ranged to  suit  your  convenience.  There 
are  exceptions,  however,  to  this  mle :  you 
may  fall  in  with  a  very  agreeable  party, 
which  you  would  like  to  join ;  or  you  may 
be  with  a  dbagreeable  party,  which  you 
would  like  to  leave.  For  Heaven's  sake, 
avoid  a  continual  fault-finder ;  he  kills  all 
the  pleasures  of  travel,  and  detracts  from 
as  much  as  ahumorsome,  good-hearted  per> 
son  adds  to  your  enjo3'ment. 
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The  most  direct  route  to  St.  Petersburg 
is  by  the  way  of  Hamburg  and  Lubeck, 
which  is  described  in  Route  No.  12.  You 
may,  however,  proceed  to  Amsterdam,  and 
take  the  steamer  from  thence,  or  from 
Havre,  or  from  London  or  Liverpool,  from 
which  places  steamers  are  leaving  weekly. 

Steamers  leave  Lubeck  and  Kiel  twice 


a  week  for  St.  Petersburg,  distance  about 
700  miles;  fare  $50.  Yon  can  touch  at 
Copenhagen  and  Stockholm,  the  capitals 
of  Denmark  and  Sweden.  The  better  plan 
is  to  take  a  steamer  to  Copenhagen,  re- 
main there  as  long  as  your  convenience 
suits,  then  take  steamer  to  Stockholm,  and 
again  to  St.  Petersburg. 


BENMAEK  AND  SWEDEN. 


Copenhagen. 
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ROUTE  No.  19. 

From  Lvbeck  to  St.  Petersburg^  via  Co- 
penhagen and  Stockholm,  direct.  The 
time  is  72  hours.  Fare  $47  50,  including 
provisions. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  sail  direct 
to  Stockholm  and  touch  at  Copenhagen  on 
your  return.  For  days  of  sailing,  see  ad- 
vertisement in  the  London  Times,  Aver- 
age time  to  Copenhagen,  13  hours.  A  fee 
of  about  25  cents  for  each  day  is  expected 
by  the  stewards  on  board  these  boats.  Be 
particular  about  the  time  you  visit  Copen- 
hagen, that  you  may  not  have  to  wait  too 
long  before  the  boat  for  Stockholm  sails. 

COPENHAGEN. 

Copenhagen^  the  capital  of  Denmark, 
stands  upon  the  east  coast  of  Zealand.  It 
contains  about  134,000  inhabitants.  The 
hotels  are  H.  cTAngleterre^  ff,  RoycUe,  and 
J7.  du  Nord.  Average  charges  about  $2 
per  day. 

The  city  is  inclosed  within  a  line  of 
fortifications,  now  used  as  a  promenade. 
Toward  the  sea  it  exhibits  an  extensive 
assemblage  of  batteries,  docks,  stores,  and 
arsenals.  The  eastern  portion  of  the  har- 
bor is  protected  by  the  castle  of  Fredericks- 
havn,  which  is  regarded  as  impregnable. 
Part  of  the  city  is  built  on  the  small  island 
of  Amak,  the  channel  between  the  main 
land  and  the  island  forming  the  port.  The 
city  is  distinguished  by  the  great  number 
of  its  palaces  and  public  buildings  of  va- 
rious kinds,  and  extensive  collections  of 
works  of  art. 

Of  the  royal  residences  the  palaces  of 
Rosenberg,  Amalienborg,  and  Christians- 
borg  are  the  most  celebrated.  The  first 
is  surrounded  by  extensive  gardens,  which 
are  open  to  the  pubUc,  and  the  last  con- 
tains the  royal  library,  one  of  the  best  in 
Europe,  containing,  exclusive  of  MSS., 
nearly  500,000  volumes,  and  is  particular- 
ly rich  in  the  literature  of  the  northen  na- 
tions. Several  of  the  residences  of  the  for- 
mer sovereigns  of  Denmark  are  now  used  as 
picture-galleries,  libraries,  and  museums. 

The  educational,  scientific,  and  literary 
establishments  of  Copenhagen  rank  with 


the  first  of  their  class  in  Europe.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  library  belonging  to  the  pal- 
ace of  Christiansborg,  there  is  the  Clossen 
library,  bequeathed  to  the  public  by  a  gen- 
tleman of  that  name,  and  also  the  Univer- 
sity library,  containing  over  100,000  vol- 
umes. 

The  principal  objects  of  attraction  are, 
first,  the  cathedral  church  of  N6tre  Lame, 
which  was  nearly  destroyed  during  the 
bombardment  by  the  English  in  1807.  It 
is  ornamented  almost  exclusively  by  the 
works  of  Copenhagen's  universal  favor- 
ite, Thorwaldsen,  pupil  of  Canova,  a  man 
whose  name  is  mentioned  with  the  highest 
veneration  and  deepest  respect  by  eveiy 
inhabitant  of  Denmark.  In  an  alcove  at 
your  right  as  you  enter  may  be  seen  his 
coffin,  which  was  followed  to  this  church 
by  the  king  and  royal  family,  and  all  the 
high  officials  of  the  government.  On  either 
side  of  the  church  stands  six  of  the  twelve 
apostles,  while  in  a  niche  behind  the  altar 
may  be  seen  the  colossal  figure  of  Christ, 
all  by  Thorwaldsen.  The  font  is,  how- 
ever, the  gem  of  the  church,  and  shows 
the  genius  of  the  master.  His  fetvorite 
pupil's  child  (Bissen)  was  the  first  chris- 
tened at  it,  the  artist  acting  as  sponson 
The  whole  of  the  royal  family  were  pres- 
ent on  the  occasion.  All  the  bas-reliefs 
in  the  church,  including  "  The  Baptism  of 
Christ,"  and  '*The  Last  Supper,"  are  by 
Thorwaldsen ;  the  latter  is  in  the  Sacristy. 

The  other  churches  of  Copenhagen  are 
not  of  much  importance. 

Thorwaldsen^ s  Museum,  built  by  subscrip- 
tion, to  contain  casts  of  all  his  works,  and 
many  originals.  Thorwaldsen  was  a  fa^ 
vored  child  of  Genius  and  Perseverance. 
From  the  time  his  fame  was  established 
in  Rome  by  the  production  of  his  *^  Ja- 
son," up  to  the  day  of  his  death,  he  basked 
in  the  sunshine  of  prosperity.  President 
of  the  Academy  of  Arts,  decorated  with 
the  orders  of  difierent  European  sover- 
eigns, apartments  appropriated  to  his  use 
at  the  residence  of  the  ruler  of  his  coun- 
try, and  dying  at  a  ripe  old  age,  possessed 
not  only  of  an  ample  fortune,  but  of  the  af- 
fections of  the  entire  kingdom.  Thorwald- 
sen was  the  son  of  a  ship-carpenter  fh>m 
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Iceland ;  was  bom  in  1770,  at  Copenhagen. 
At  an  early  age  be  acquired  a  passion  for 
■  drawing,  wbicb  soon  led  him  to  Rome, 
when  he  became  a  pupil  of  the  great  Ca- 
nova.  After  some  years  he  took  a  studio, 
but  the  stranger  remained  a  long  time  un- 
noticed. He  was  about  leaving  for  Co- 
penhagen, when  his  statue  of  "  Jason"  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  an  Englishman,  after 
which  time  fortune  began  to  shine,  and  or- 
ders poured  in  upon  him  faster  than  he 
could  execute  them.  He  established  him- 
self in  the  Holy  City,  and  did  not  perma- 
nently return  to  Copenhagen  until  six 
years  before  his  death.  The  statues  which 
he  presented  to  the  cathedral  church  of 
his  native  city  were  executed  in  Rome. 
He  died  one  evening  while  at  the  theatre, 
in  1844,  in  the  74th  year  of  his  age.  The 
whole  number  of  Thorwaldsen*s  works  in 
this  museum  is  about  300.  Some  of  the 
upper  rooms  are  devoted  to  a  small  mu- 
seum of  coins,  sculptures,  pictures,  and 
bronzes  which  he  collected  at  Rome.  In 
one  room  is  arranged  all  the  furniture  of 
his  sitting-room,  also  a  bust  of  Martin  Lu- 
ther, commenced  the  day  of  his  death. 
The  museum  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  par- 
allelogram, in  the  centre  of  which  is  a 
mausoleum,  for  the  resting-place  of  the 
great  artist's  remains.  In  addition  to  the 
statues,  casts,  and  other  works  of  art  pre- 
sented by  Thorwaldsen  to  this  museum, 
he  also  bequeathed  $60,000  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  purchase  of  works  of  art  by 
Danish  masters.  '*  Hector  and  Priam"  is 
considered  the  gem  of  the  gfMery,  Among 
his  collection  of  paintings  is  a  portrait  taken 
by  Horace  Vernet  in  Thorwaldsen 's  6^th 
year,  bearing  the  following  inscription,  in 
French :  "  Horace  Vernet  to  his  illustrious 
friend  Thorwaldsen,  Rome,  1835." 

The  castle  of  Rosenberg,  with  its  sur- 
rounding gardens,  is  a  very  interesting 
spot.  It  was  erected  in  the  early  part  of 
the  17th  century  by  Christian  IV.  It  is 
now  occupied  as  a  museum,  containing  na- 
tional and  historical  relics.  The  collec- 
tion consists  of  antiques,  ancient  armor, 
objects  of  art,  the  crown  jewels,  the  thrones 
nsed  by  the  former  kings  and  queens  of 
Denmark — some  of  them  of  solid  silver — 
the  fonts  in  which  the  royal  children  were 
baptized,  the  drinking-horn  of  Christian 
I.  and  the  sword  of  Christian  II.,  and  a  set 
of  horse  equipments  presented  by  Chris- 


tian IV.  to  his  eldest  son  on  his  wedding- 
day  ;  cost,  in  Paris,  $200,000.  In  the  gal- 
lery of  casts,  in  the  same  museum,  is  Thor- 
waldsen's  *  *  Dancing  Nymph."  This  piece 
was  originally  executed  for  Prince  Metter- 
nich.     Fee  for  a  party,  90  cents. 

The  Boi/al  Mttseum,  situated  in  the  Dron- 
ningens  Tvergade,  contains  a  fine  collec- 
tion of  Grecian  and  Roman  antiquities,  the 
weapons  used  in  warfare  previous  to  the 
11th  century,  relics  connected  with  the 
wotahip  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
ancient  times,  and  the  armor  and  weapons 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  with  relics  from  China 
and  Japan,  and  innumerable  trophies  from 
Turkey.  Among  the  last  is  a  cimeter 
taken  from  the  Turkish  admiral  by  Admi- 
ral Cort  Adeler  (by  whom  he  was  killed) 
in  1664,  and  afterward  worn  by  the  Dan- 
ish kings. 

In  the  Storm  Gade  the  Museum  ofNal- 
ural  History  is  situated. 

The  palace  of  Ckristiasuborffj  the  res- 
idence of  the  king,  is  of  immense  extent 
It  was  erected  in  1795,  the  old  one  having 
been  destroyed  by  fire.  It  requires  a  fee 
of  90  cents  to  take  a  party  through  this  ed- 
ifice. Here  again,  in  all  directions,  the 
genius  of  the  immortal  Thorwaldsen  is  vis- 
ible. Most  conspicuous  are  the  groups 
over  the  grand  entrance,  and  the  triumphal 
march  of  Alexander  into  Babylon,  which 
is  in  the  grand  entrance  hall.  This  palace 
contains  the  picture-gallery,  which  does 
not  compare  favorably  with  galleries  in 
similar  cities,  nor  is  it  in  keeping  with  the 
other  works  of  art  in  Copenhagen.  There 
are  ako  seven  rooms  rich  in  Northern  an- 
tiquities of  all  descriptions.  The  royal  li- 
brary, stables,  and  riding-schools,  as  also 
the  arsenal,  are  all  connected  with  this 
palace.  The  chapel  of  the  palace  is  well 
worth  a  visit.  It  is  ornamented  with  bas- 
si-relievi  by  Thorwaldsen  and  his  pupil 
Bissen. 

The  Theatres  are  three  in  number— at 
least  three  represent  the  different  classes. 
That  adjoining  the  Charlottenborg  palace, 
under  the  management  of  the  government, 
for  opera  and  ballet ;  the  Theatre  Hof,  oc- 
cupied by  the  Italian  Opera  Company  dulv 
ing  the  winter  months ;  and  the  Moerskabs 
Theatre,  where  the  masses  congregate  to 
Witness  pantomime,  etc.  The  Tivoli  Gar- 
dens, in  the  suburbs,  are  the  fashionable 
resdrt  on  summer  evenings. 
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Fnm  Copenhagen  to  Stockholm  the  time 
is  about  57  hours. 

STOCKHOLM. 

Stockholm^  the  capital  of  Sweden^  is  built 
partly  upon  some  small  islands  that  lie  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Maelar  Lake,  and  part- 
ly on  the  main  land,  and  occupies  one  of 
the  most  striking  and  remarkable  situa- 
tions in  the  world.  The  view  of  the  city 
when  approached  from  the  Baltic  is  ex- 
tremely grand  and  imposing.  It  contains 
a  population  of  102,000  inhabitants.  The 
principal  hotels  are  H.  de  Suede^  ff.  de  Com- 
merce, Bcum's  Hotdy  and  H,  du  Nord,  none 
of  which  are  very  remarkable. 

Stockholm  is  the  residence  of  the  royal 
family.  The  present  reigning  king  of 
Sweden  and  Norway  is  Charles  XV.,  who 
is  great-grandson  of  the  Empress  Jose- 
phine, and  grand^ephew  of  the  present 
emperor  Napoleon  III.,  his  father  having 
married  Josephine  Maximilienne  Eugenie, 
daughter  of  Eugene  Beauhamais,  son  of 
Josephine  and  uncle  of  Napoleon  III.  The 
king  was  bom  1826. 

The  three  islands  upon  which  the  older 
portion  of  the  city  stands  are  the  Gua- 
tavshobn  (Gustavus  Island),  Riddartholm 
(Knight's  Island),  and  Helge  Antshdm 
(Holy  Ghost's  Island).  On  the  first-named 
of  the  three  stands  the  royal  palace,  to- 
gether with  many  of  the  principal  public 
edifices.  These  islands  are  connected  by 
long  bridges  with  the  main  land.  The 
larger  portion  of  the  private  houses  are 
built  on  the  main  land,  which  on  the  north 
side  is  called  Nommalm  (north  suburb), 
and  slopes  gradually  backward  from  the 
shore,  but  on  the  south  side,  or  the  Sdder- 
malm,  rises  in  precipitous  cliffs,  where  the 
handsome  white  houses  sparkle  in  the  midst 
of  the  most  luxuriant  foliage.  The  streets 
of  Stockholm  are  mostly  nnpaved,  except- 
ing with  round  pebbles,  and  are  generally 
narrow  and  crooked,  but  some  of  the  pub- 
lic buildings  are  very  fine. 

Although  Stockholm  is  the  principal 
place  in  the  kingdom  for  foreign  commerce, 
its  manufactures  are  inconsiderable.  These 
are  principally  woolen,  silk,  cotton,  and 
glassware.  There  are  also  a  number  of 
refineries  and  breweries. 

The  King' 8  Palace,  which  is  an  immense 
quadrangular  granite  and  brick  edifice, 
and  has  a  majestic  appearance  from  what- 
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ever  point  it  is  viewed,  is  the  principal  ob- 
ject of  attraction  at  Stockholm.  It  con- 
tains the  Picture  -  Gallery,  Sculpture  -  Gal- 
lery, Royal  Museum,  Royal  Library,  Cabi- 
net of  National  Antiquities,  and  private 
apartments  of  the  king  and  queen. 

The  Pidure^GaUery  is  very  indifferent, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  pieces  by 
Claude,  Rubens,  Teniers,  Paul  Potter,  and 
Paul  Veronese,  are  not  worth  describing. 
The  Sculpture-Gallery,  however,  contains 
some  perfect  gems,  among  which  are  the 
Sleeping  Endymion,  found  at  the  villa  of 
Hadrian,  near  Tivoli ;  also  a  beautiful 
Fawn,  and  a  Love  and  Psyche.  The  col- 
lection of  drawings  has  some  gems  by  Ra- 
phael and  Guido.  In  the  Roycd  Libraryy 
which  contains  about  85,000  volumes,  there 
is  a  Bible,  printed  in  1521,  with  marginal 
notes  by  Martin  Luther,  and  one  in  manu- 
script, written  in  gold  on  leaves  of  vellum, 
supposed  to  have  been  executed  in  the  7th 
century.  The  Cabinet  of  Medallions  and 
Northern  Antiquities  will  well  repay  an 
examination.  The  private  apartments  con- 
tain some  very  fine  works  of  art,  but  can 
not  be  seen  at  all  times. 

The  cathedral  church  of  8U  Nicholas  ad- 
joins the  palace:  it  is  imposing  from  its 
magnitude.  It  contains  some  fine  paint- 
ings, monuments,  and  sculptures  of  merit ; 
among  the  latter  is  an  altar-piece  repre- 
senting the  Birth,  Passion,  Death,  and  Res- 
urrection of  Christ,  carved  in  ebony,  and 
adorned  with  gold  and  silver,  and  a  re- 
markable piece  of  carving  representing  St. 
George  and  the  Dragon.  The  kings  of 
Sweden  and  Norway  are  crowned  in  the 
CathiSdral. 

The  most  interesting  church  in  Stock- 
holm is  the  Ridderholm,  which  is  now  used 
as  a  mausoleum  for  the  royal  family.  The 
building  is  erected  in  the  Gothic  style,  and 
is  surmounted  with  a  beautiful  cast>iron 
steeple,  the  former  one  having  been  de- 
stroyed by  lightning.  In  addition  to  the 
equestrian  statues,  covered  with  exquisite- 
ly-finished armor,  which  adorn  the  entrance 
to  the  church,  it  contains  the  remains  of 
the  great  Gustavus  Adolphus,  who  died  on 
the  battle-field  of  Lutzen :  his  sarcophagus 
is  surrounded  with  trophies  and  relics  of 
different  victories,  consisting  of  flags, 
swords,  drums,  and  keys,  also  the  blood- 
stained clothes  in  which  he  died.  The 
chapel  immediately  in  front  of  this  con- 
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tains  the  tomb  of  the  celebrated  Charies 
XII.:  its  walls  are  hung  with  different 
warlike  trophies.  The  shields  belonging 
to  the  knights  of  the  Order  of  the  Sera- 
phim are  hung  round  the  walls  of  the 
ehoir. 

The  Church  of  St,  James,  of  Addphw 
Frederickf  St.Kairiney  and  the  AdnwraUy 
church,  are  the  next  in  importance. 

The  JUddarhus,  or  Hall  of  the  Diet  for 
the  assembly  of  the  nobles,  was  built  in 
the  time  of  Christina :  its  walls  are  hung 
with  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  principal 
Swedish  families,  about  3000  in  number. 
The  president's  chair,  which  is  at  the  up- 
per end  of  the  hall,  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
carving  in  ebony  and  ivory.  The  nobles' 
seats  are  arranged  on  the  right,  the  cler- 
gy's on  the  left,  and  the  town  and  county 
deputies  in  the  front. 

The  principal  statues  in  Stockholm  are 
Gustavus  I.,  situated  in  front  of  the  Kid- 
darhus :  it  is  of  bronze,  and  stands  on  a 
marble  pedestal.  He  was  bom  1496,  died 
1560.  The  equestrian  statue  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  sumamed  the  Great,  and  grand- 
son of  the  former,  stands  in  the  square  in 
ttont  of  the  Theatre  Royal.  In  the  square 
Charles  XIII.  stands  a  splendid  statue  of 
Charles  XIII.  There  are  also  statues  of 
Charles  XII.,  XI.,  and  X.  in  different 
parts  of  the  city. 

In  Gustavus  Adolphus  Square  stands 
"the  JRoyal  Theatre,  erected  by  Gustavus 
lit.,  who  was  assassinated  here  at  a  mas- 
querade ball  by  a  Swedish  officer  named 
Ankarstroem  in  1792.  Here  Jenny  Land 
made  her  d6b{kt,  and  acquired  her  world- 
wide popularity.  She  is  as  much  adored 
by  the  natives  of  Stockholm  as  Thorwald- 
sen  is  by  the  citizens  of  Copenhagen.  Aft- 
er her  return  from  London,  where  she  had 
gained  unprecedented  honors,  she  devoted 
the  proceeds  of  her  whole  season  at  this 
theatre  to  the  founding  a  school  for  the 
gratuitous  musical  education  of  the  poor. 

Travelers  should  by  all  means  visit  the 
zoological  gardens,  which  are  very  beauti- 
fully arranged. 

The  principal  attraction  in  the  suburbs 
is  the  Deer  Park,  with  its  lovely  villas, 
drives,  cafss,  and  places  of  amusement. 
In  it  is  situated  the  king's  palace  of  Bo- 
sendal,  which  contains  some  very  splendid 
pictures.  At  one  side  of  the  palace  may 
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be  seen  an  immense  vase  of  porphyry  nine 
feet  high  and  twenty-seven  in  drcumleiw 
ence;  cost  $50,000! 

The  villa  Bystrom,  a  lovely  spot,  is  also 
situated  in  this  park.  A  sinall  fee  is  exr 
pected  from  visitors.  Bremner,  speaking 
of  this  park,  says:  **It  is,  without  excep- 
tion, the  finest  public  park  in  Europe. 
The  rugged  peninsula,  of  which  it  occupies 
the  greater  part,  is  so  finely  varied  with 
rocks  and  trees,  that  Art,  which  must  do 
every  thing  in  the  parks  of  other  great 
capitals,  has  here  only  not  to  injure  Na- 
ture. The  margin  of  the  peninsula  is  cov- 
ered with  old-fashioned  eating-houses,  etc. 
Within  this  .confused  circle  runs  the  bean^ 
tiful  carriage-drive,  lined  with  modem  vil- 
las of  classical  design,  Swiss  cottages,  Ital- 
ian verandas,  etc.  Among  these  are  placed 
coffee-houses,  equestrian  theatres,  and  dan^ 
cing-rooms,  while  the  space  between  them 
and  the  road  is  occupied  with  flower-pots 
and  shrubberies,  through  which  rustic  seats 
are  scattered.  In  this  park  is  the  bust  of 
Bellman,  a  lyric  poet  of  great  excellence 
in  the  time  of  Gustavus  III.  The  anni> 
versary  of  the  poet's  birth  is  kept  with 
great  rejoicings  by  all  classes,  but  espe- 
cially the  Bacchanalian  Club,  whose  mon- 
bers,  headed  by  the  king  himself,  come  out 
in  festive  array  to  parade  round  his  bust, 
which  is  very  appropriately  decorated  with 
grapes  and  vine-leaves.  '*  The  Haga  Paris, 
as  well  as  the  Park  of  Carlberg,  are  charm^ 
ing  places  of  resort. 

A  valet  de  place  had  better  be  engaged 
a  few  days  after  your  arrival.  The  usual 
fare  is  about  $1  per  day.  We  wish  gen^ 
Uemen  travelers  to  understand  that  it  is 
a  great  breach  of  good  manners  to  «iter 
even  a  candy-shop  in  Stockholm  witiiout 
taking  off  your  hat. 

Be  particular  in  having  your  passport 
vis^d  by  the  Russian  minister  before  the 
time  for  sailing  for  St.  Petersburg,  elae 
you  can  not  procure  a  ticket. 

From  Stockholm  to  St,  Peter Avarg  should 
take  about  2i^days;  but  the  steamers  gen- 
erally cross  the  Baltic  to  Abo,  then  up  the 
Gulf  of  Finland  to  Helsingfors ;  cross  the 
Gulf  to  Revel,  and  then  to  St.  Petersburg ; 
time,  4^  days.  Fare  $27.  This  time  in- 
cludes one  day's  stoppage  at  Abo,  and  the 
fare  includes  meals,  but  not  while  in  port 
or  lying  at  anchor. 
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The  17th  of  March,  1861,  will  be  a  mem- 
orabla  day  in  the  history  of  Russian  civili- 
zation. Twenty  millions  of  hnman  beings 
who  were  slaves  the  day  befcnre  then  beV 
came  fiieemen.  The  idea,  which  originated 
wkh  Catharine  II.,  was  initiated  by  Alex- 
ander I.,  and  would  have  been  accomplish- 
ed by  Nicholas  but  for  the  ambitious  proj- 
ects which  took  dole  possession  of  his  mind 
toward  the  dose  of  his  reign,  was  achieved 
by  the  generous  action  of  Alexander  II. 
But  while  tail  freedom  is  granted  to  the 
serft,  the  owners*  rights  and  interests  are 
properly  cared  for.  They  cede  to  the  peas- 
iHits  the  houses  and  grounds  which  will  be 
allotted  to  them  by  law,  in  consideration 
of  the  payment  of  dues,  during  wbich  time 
tile  serfe  will  become  tributary  peasants. 
But  they  are  permitted  to  purchase  their 
dwelling^  and  lands;  then  they  may  be- 
come landed  proprietors.  In  consideration 
of  abandoning  the  right  to  the  involuntary 
labor  of  the  serf,  the  owner  receives  an  in- 
demnity, partly  in  money — ^for  which  the 
government  has  contracted  an  immense 
loan — and  partly  in  bonds,  for  the  redemp- 
Uim  of  wbich  the  proceeds  of  the  gradual 
sale  of  the  crown  lands  will  be  appropria- 
ted. 

The  total  population  of  Russia  is  about 
60,000,000 ;  and  the  extent  of  her  territory, 
in  round  numbers,  about  9,000,000  square 
ndles;  regular  army  (in  1861),  577,859; 
i»vy,  186  steamers,  41  sailing  vessels. 

Tlie  modem  Russians  are  descended  from 
the  Sclavonians,  who  established  them- 
selves (m  the  River  Don  some  four  centu- 
ries before'  the  present  era.  In  the  fiffch 
century  they  overran  a  large  portion  of 
the  present  European  Russia,  founding  the 
cities  of  Novgorod,  Keif,  and  Ilmen.  De- 
mocracy was  at  this  time  their  form  of 
government ;  but  in  the  year  862  the  in- 
habitants became  divided  into  several  po- 
litical fiEictions,  which  so  weakened  their 
power,  that  after  submitting  a  long  time  to 
the  insults  and  incursions  of  the  surroimd- 
ing  states,  they  were  induced  by  the  chief 
magistrate  of  the  republic  to  invite  Ru- 
rik,  a  Varago-Russian  prince,  to  come  to 
their  aid.  The  monarchy  was  consequent- 
ly founded  by  him,  and  Novgorod  was 
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made  the  capital  of  his  dominions ;  his  dy- 
nasty lasted  seven  hundred  years.  Vladi- 
mir introduced  Christianity  into  the  king- 
dom in  980.  Moscow  became  the  capital 
of  the  empire  in  1858. 

When  Peter  the  Great  ascended  the 
throne,  the  destinies  of  Russia  and  the 
northern  world  were  immediately  changed. 
He  became  sole  ruler  in  1689,  in  the  17th 
year  of  his  age.  His  ruling  passion  was 
the  consolidation  of  his  power  and  the  ex- 
tension of  his  empire,  in  both  of  which  he 
succeeded  to  a  miracle.  He  gave  victory 
to  the  arms  of  Russia  in  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope ;  he  also  gave  her  a  fleet ;  conquered 
large  provinces  in  the  BaltK;  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  nobl6  city  which  bears 
his  name ;  introduced  into  his  empire  sci- 
ence, literature,  and  the  arts,  and  cultiva^ 
ted  the  laws  and  institutions,  of  the  more 
civilized  nations  of  Europe.  Since  his  time 
up  to  the  present  day,  when  she  has  cap- 
ped the  climax  of  progressiveness,  Russia 
has  advanced  in  power  and  civilization. 
Sixteen  miles  west  of  St.  Petersburg,  and 
commanding  its  approach,  we  pass  dron- 
stadt^  the  chief  naval  station  of  the  Russian 
empire.  It  is  defended  by  formidable  bat- 
teries hewn  out  of  the  solid  granite  rock, 
and  has  extensive  docks.  In  the  summer 
season  its  garrison  and  marinie  amounts  to 
40,000  men,  but  when  the  harbor  is  frozen 
up,  and  St.  Petersburg  is  protected  by  the 
elements,  10,000  is  the  force  stationed  here. 

ST.  PETERSBURG. 

8t  Petenburffj  the  modem  capital  of 
Russia,  contains  495,000  inhabitants.  Ho- 
tels, Coulaif^s,  and  H.dela  Bourse,  Prices 
high. 

It  was  founded  by  Peter  the  Great,  in 
the  year  1702,  amid  the  marshes  through 
which  the  River  Neva  discharges  its  wa- 
ters into  the  sea.  The  city  owes  much  of 
its  beauty,  regtdarity,  and  magnificence 
to  the  Empress  Catharine  XI.  The  late 
and  present  emperors  have  also  done  much 
to  improve  and  embellish  it.  In  the  num- 
ber and  vast  size  of  its  public  edifices,  the 
Russian  capital  may,  indeed,  compare  with 
any  other  city  in  Europe,  and  even  surpass- 
es most  of  tbem. 
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Among  the  principal  buildings .  which 
are  situated  upon  the  quays  bordering  the 
main  channel  of  the  Neva,  and  on  the 
Nefskoi  Perspective,  the  principal  prome- 
nade during  the  hours  of  /*  shopping/'  is 
the  Imperial  Palace,  or  winter  residence 
of  the  emperor.  It  is  a  vast  and  imposing 
pile  of  buUdings.  It  was  entirely  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1837,  and  was  rebuilt,  within  the 
short  space  of  two  years,  in  a  style  of  un- 
exampled magnificence.  Suites  of  splendid 
halls  filled  with  marbles,  malachites,  pre- 
cious stones,  vases,  and  pictures,  constitute 
the  gorgeous  display  of  the  interior.  Some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  immensity  of 
this  palace  when  it  is  known  that  during 
the  winter  it  is  occupied  by  over  6000 
persons  belonging  to  the  emperor's  house- 
hold. It  is  the  largest  and  most  magnif- 
icent palace  in  the  world.  In  addition  to 
the  numerous  paintings  by  various  mas- 
ters, there  are  several  Murillos ;  also  a  full- 
length  portrait  of  Potemkin,  the  fkvorite  of 
Catharine  II.  One  of  the  finest  apartments 
in  the  palace  is  the  Audience  Chamber,  or 
Hall  of  St.  George,  where  the  emperor 
gives  audience  to  foreign  embassadors. 
The  gem  of  the  palace,  however,  is  the 
Salle  Blanche,  where  the  court-f^tes  are 
held.  It  is  decorated  in  pure  white  and 
gold. 

The  room  containing  the  crown-jewels 
of  Russia  will  be  visited  with  the  greatest 
curiosity. 

Connected  with  the  winter  palace  by 
several  galleries  is  the  Herfmtage,  built  by 
Catharine  II. ;  but  the  Hermitage  is  any 
thing  but  what  its  name  indicates.  The  em- 
press built  it  for  the  purpose  of  retiring  to 
from  the  palace,  where  she  performed  the 
business  of  state,  and  here  surrounded  her- 
self with  every  luxury  calculated  to  grati- 
fy the  senses.  Here,  every  eve^^g,  milita- 
ry heroes,  politicians,  philosophers,  artists, 
and  men  of  science  met  on  a  perfect  equal- 
ity, to  add  their  quota  to  their  mistress's 
intelligence.  T^  the  palace  is  attached  the 
Court  Theatre,  which  is  small;  the  court 
sit  in  the  parquette,  in  chairs. 

The  Picture-GaUery  challenges  competi- 
tion with  any  in  the  north  of  Europe,  and, 
although  not  quite  a  century  since  the 
formation  of  the  gallery  commenced,  it 
equals  in  extent  the  largest  in  Europe. 

Be  particular  that  your  valet  de  place — 
the  possession  of  one  for  a  week  being 


absolutely  indispensable — ^procures  you  a 
ticket  from  the  director  to  visit  aU  the 
rooms.  We  might  as  well  mention  here 
that  to  obtain  admission  into  any  of  the 
palaces  you  are  obliged  to  wear  a  dress  coatf 

Among  other  galleries  purchased  by  the 
sovereigns  of  Russia  to  adorn  the  Hermit^ 
age,  we  may  mention  the  celebrated  En- 
glish Houghton  Gallery,  the  Malmaison 
Gallery,  the  gallery  of  the  Prmce  Giustin- 
iani,  that  of  Hope  of  Amsterdam,  Count 
Bruhl  of  Dresden,  Crozat  of  Paris,  Count 
Baudouin  of  Paris,  and  numerous  other 
collections  made  by  agents  appointed  by 
Catharine  at  Rome,  Paris,  Madrid,  and 
other  cities.  The  principal  pictures  are : 
In  Room  No.  2,  the  Martyrs,  by  Mnrillo ; 
Europa,  by  Guido.  In  No.  3,  the  Death 
of  the  First.  Inquisitor,  by  Murillo,  and  St. 
Mark,  by  Domenichlno,  with  numerous  oth- 
ers by  Salrator  Rosa  and  Cararaggio. 
In  Room  4,  the  Prodigal  Son,  by  Salvator 
Rosa,  is  the  gem  of  the  apartment.  Room 
6  contains  a  Holy  Family  by  Guido,  in 
addition  to  pieces  by  Guercino,  Salvator 
Rosa,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  and  Fro  Bartolo- 
mco.  No.  6  contains  three  very  valuable 
pictures:  a  Savior,  by  Domenichino;  a 
Sibyl,  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci ;  and  a  Holy 
Family,  by  Raphael.  This  last  cost  over 
$31,000.  Room  12  is  all  filled  with  valu- 
able works  by  Rembrandt.  The  Prodigal 
Son  is  considered  the  finest  in  the  room. 
Room  14  has  also  a  valuable  picture  by 
Rembrandt — ^Abraham  offering  np  his  son 
Isaac.  No.  21  is  devoted  to  the  great 
master  of  Bear-hunts,  Snyders.  It  also 
contains  also  a  landscape  by  Vandyke,  and 
one  by  Wouvermans.  No.  24,  a  Martyr- 
dom of  St  Peter,  by  Caravaggio.  No.  28 
contains  some  small  figures  carved  by  Pe- 
ter the  Great,  and  29  and  80,  some  fine 
specimens  by  Crerard  Dow,  and  other  mas- 
ters of  the  Flemish  and  Dutch  school. 
Nos.  85,  36,  and  37  contain  a  few  remark- 
able pictures  by  Rubens  and  Vandyke. 
No.  40  contains  the  choice  specimens  of 
the  Malmaison  collection  by  such  masters 
as  Raphael,  Paul  Potter,  Claude,  and  An- 
drea del  Sarto.  No.  41,  specimens  <^  Mih 
rillo,  Ribera,  and  Velasquez. 

In  a  corridor  devoted  to  portraits  of  the 
imperial  family  there  is  a  splendid  por- 
trait of  Catharine  on  horseback  in  male 
attire.  There  are  a  number  of  painttege 
which,  from  motives  of  delicacy,  are  not 
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publicly  exposed.  They  may  be  seen  on 
personal  application  to  the  director.  In 
addition  to  the  many  pictures  of  great 
merit  to  which  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  al- 
lude, this  palace  contains  numerous  apart- 
ments filled  with  articles  of  every  kind  of 
vertu :  cameos,  jewels  of  every  description, 
snuff-boxes  of  incalculable  wealth,  arms, 
ivory  carvings  of  every  fashion,  drawings, 
manuscripts,  and  choice  libraries;  and 
when  we  remember  that  every  apartment 
is  decorated  with  the  most  costly  orna- 
ments in  marble,  in  malachite,  and  jasper, 
we  may,  without  seeing  it,  form  a  faint 
idea  of  the  interior  magnificence  of  this 
"retreat." 

It  will  require  four  days  to  examine 
this  palace  properly.  The  guard  who  con- 
ducts your  party  through  the  various 
apartments  will  expect  a  fee  of  about  two 
rubles =$1  80.  For  one  person  one  ruble 
will  be  sufficient. 

To  the  east  of  the  Hermitage,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  theatre,  stands  the  Marble 
Pcdace  erected  by  Catharine  II.  for  Prince 
Gregory  Orloff.  Most  of  its  walls  are  of 
massive  granite,  and  is  a  dark  and  cheer- 
less-looking place  of  abode. 

The  Michcdloff' Palace  is  situated  on  the 
Fontanka  Canal.  It  is  built  of  granite, 
and  has  a  gloomy  appearance,  looking 
more  like  a  citadel  than  a  palace.  It  was 
erected  by  the  Emperor  Paul,  at  a  cost  of 
eighteen  millions  of  rubles,  in  an  incredi- 
\Aq  short  space  of  time.  The  summer  pal- 
ace'that  formerly  stood  here  was  pulled 
down  to  make  room  for  the  present  edifice. 
The  principal  entrance  is  approached  by  a 
drawbridge,  and  in  the  court  stands  a  mon- 
ument erected  by  the  Emperor  Paul  to 
bis  grandfather  Peter  the  Great.  The 
decorations  of  the  interior  are  very  mag- 
nificent. The  room  in  which  the  Emperor 
Paul  died  is  walled  up.  The  Russians 
never  enter  the  apartment  where  their  par- 
ents have  died.  On  this  account  it  is  said 
that  the  burning  of  the  winter  palace  in 
1837  was  a  very  fortunate  event,  as  all  its 
best  apartments  were  being  rapidly  closed 
to  tiie  light  forever.  Murray  says,  "The 
Russians  generally  do  this  with  the  room 
in  which  their  parents  die.  They  have 
a  certain  dread  of  it,  and  never  enter  it 
willingly.  The  Emperor  Alexander  nev- 
er ent^ed  one  of  them.  The  present  em- 
peror" (the  late  emperor),  "  who  dreaded 


neither  the  cholera  in  Moscow,  nor  revolt 
in  St.  Petersburg,  nor  the  dagger  in  War- 
saw, but  shows  a  bold  countenance  every 
where,  has  viewed  these  rooms  several 
times." 

The  Taurida  Palace^  built  by  Catharine 
II.,  and  presented  to  her  favorite  Potem- 
kim,  who  conquered  the  Crimea  during 
her  reign.  During  the  zenith  of  this  fa- 
vorite's power,  the  entertainments  given 
by  him  to  his  royal  mistress  exceeded  in 
splendor  any  thing  we  read  in  the  Arabian 
Nights.  The  ballroom,  which  is  of  enor- 
mous proportions,  was  illuminated  with 
20,000  lights ;  the  musicians  were  suspend- 
ed in  magnificent  chandeliers ;  the  air  was 
made  fragrant  with  orange-flowers  and 
rose-buds;  every  thing  that  was  bright, 
beautiful,  and  gay  thronged  the  lovely 
rambles  in  this  most  beautiful  of  palaces ; 
and  all  this  in  the  depth  of  winter,  with 
only  walls  between  this  paradise  and  the 
howling  tempest  without. 

The  AnnitcKkoff  Pakbce^  which  is  one  of 
the  favorite  residences  of  the  emperor,  is 
situated  on  the  Great  Prospect.  It  was 
founded  by  the  Empress  Catharine,  and  ia 
handsomely  built  and  magnificently  fur- 
nished. But  the  most  elegant  palace  cf 
St.  Petersburg  is  that  erected  for  the 
Grand-duke  Michael  in  1820,  by  the  Ital- 
ian architect  Rossi.  It  is  surrounded  <  n 
every  side  by  spacious  grounds,  and  all  the 
buildings  adjoining  it  belong  to  it ;  and 
the  beautiful  jirchitectural  proportions  of 
the  main  building  are  carried  out  in  its 
wings  and  numerous  outbuildings.  There 
is  a  beautiful  riding-school  connected  with 
the  palace,  where  riding-masters  for  the 
army  are  instructed. 

Among  the  other  public  buildings  are 
the  Admiraky^  which  occupies  the  left 
bank  of  the  Russian  quay.  It  is  an  im- 
mense brick  building ;  contains  store- 
houses, docks  for  the  construction  of  men- 
of-war,  and  a  very  extensive  collection  of 
objects  connected  with  navigation  and  nat- 
ural history.  Its  gilt  tower,  which  was 
erected  by  the  Empress  Anne  in  1734,  is 
one  of  the  most  striking  objects  we  see  in 
approaching  St.  Petersburg. 

At  the  western  comer  of  the  Admiralty 
Square  stands  the  well-known  statue  of 
Peter  the  Great,  The  monarch  is  repre- 
sented in  the  attitude  of  mounting  a  preci- 
pice, the  summit  of  which  he  has  nearly 
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attained.  It  is  said  the  artist,  Falconet^ 
who  executed  this  admirable  work  of  art, 
took  his  design  from  a  Russian  officer — one 
of  the  finest  riders  of  the  age — ^who,  mount- 
ed on  a  wild  Arabian  steed,  rode  to  the  top 
of  an  artificial  precipice,  there  halting,  and 
allowing  the  horse  to  paw  the  air  with  his 
fore  feet.  The  head  of  the  statue  is  uncov- 
ered, and  crowned  with  laurel.  The  ri^t 
hand  is  stretched  out,  as  in  the  aM  of  giy- 
ing  benediction  to  his  people,  and  the  left 
holds  the  reins.  The  design  is  masterly, 
and  the  attitude  bold  and  spirited.  The 
horse  is  springing  upon  his  bind  legs,  and 
the  tail,  which  is  full  and  flowing,  appears 
slightly  to  touch  a  serpent,  artfully  con- 
trived to  assist  in  supporting  the  vast 
weight.  The  pedestal  on  which  this  no- 
ble statue  is  erected  is  a  huge  block  of 
granite  weighing  1500  tons :  it  was  found 
at  a  distance  of  four  miles  from  the  city, 
and  was  conveyed  here  with  great  labor 
and  expense.  The  block  was  unfortunate- 
ly broken  In  the  dressing. 

Immediately  behind  the  Hermitage,  in 
the  open  space,  stands  one  of  the  finest 
'monuments  in  the  world.  It  was  erected 
In  honor  of  the  Emperor  Alexander.  It 
is  a  single  shaft  of  red  granite  84  feet  in 
height  and  14  in  diameter,  highly  polish- 
ed. It  stands  on  a  pedestal  of  the  same 
material  about  25  feet  high.  The  column 
is  surmounted  by  a  capital  16  feet  high, 
and  a  small  bronze  dome,  on  which  is 
placed  the  figure  of  an  anfcl,  emblemat- 
ical of  Religion :  this  figure  is  14  feet  in 
height ;  then  a  cross  7  feet  high ;  in  all, 
150  feet.  The  6haft  is  the  largest  mono- 
lith in  the  world,  and  was  cut  from  the 
quarries  of  Pyterlar,  in  Finland,  several 
miles  from  St.  Petersburg,  On  the  ped- 
estal are  the  following  words:  "To  Al- 
exander the  First" — *' Grateful  Russia." 

On  the  Champ  de  Mars  stands  a  bronze 
monument  erected  in  honor  of  Marshal 
SuwaroiF.  He  wields  a  sword  in  his  right 
hand,  and  bears  a  shield  with  his  left,  and 
is  represented  as  protecting  the  kingdoms 
of  the  Pope,  Naples,  and.  Sardinia. 

On  the  right  of  the  Neva,  below  the 
Isak  bridge,  stands  the  Romanzows*  mon- 
ument of  variegated  marble,  which  is  fast 
crumbling  to  pieces.  Among  the  princi- 
pal churches  may  be  specified  the  Ca^' 
dral  of  St  Pel&rtburg^  dedicated  to  our 
Lady  of  Kazan.    It  is  situated  on  the  Nev- 


skoi  Prospekt,  and  is  built  on  the  aiod«l 
of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome.  In  front  of  the 
cathedral  are  two  exquisite  statues  of  the 
Prince  of  Smolensko  and  Barclay  de  Tdlly. 
The  cathedral  is  named  after  the  Madonna 
which  hangs  in  the  church  covered  with 
jewels.  One  of  the  diamonds  in  her  crown 
is  of  fabulous  value ;  it  was  brought  ftem 
Kazan  on  the  Volga  to  Moscow  by  Ivan 
Yassilievitch,  and  from  thence  to  St.  Pe- 
tersburg by  Peter  the  Great.  As  the 
Greek  religion  does  not  allow  images  in 
its  places  of  worship,  the  votaries  adorn 
their  Madonnas  and  otheir  holy  pictures 
with  every  kind  of  jewelry  and  finery. 
This  church  more  resembles  an  arsenal 
than  a  place  of  worship.  On  eveiy  side 
are  hung  military  trophies  taken  from  va- 
riousnations  in  Europe — ^Turkish  standards 
surrendered  without  a  struggle,  French 
colors  in  shreds  and  tatters.  Marshal  Da- 
voust's  baton  of  office,  keys  of  surrender- 
ed cities,  Dresden,  Hamburg,  Leipsic,  etc. 
Along  the  sides  of  the  church  are  statues 
of  St.  John,  St.  Andrew,  Vladimir,  and 
Alexander. 

Nearly  opposite  the  Isak  bridge,  and  be- 
hind the  statue  of  Peter  the  Great,  in  the 
open  space,  stands  the  magnificent  Jsak 
Ckurck.  It  was  built  by  Nicholas.  Some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  its  proportions  and 
cost  when  it  is  known  that  the  foundation 
— sunken  piles — on  which  it  stands  cost 
over  one  million  doUars!  Its  form  is  that 
of  a  Greek  cross,  with  four  chief  entrances. 
Each  entrance  is  ornamented  with  a  porch 
supported  by  polished  granite  pillars  sixty 
feet  high  by  seven  feet  in  diameter.  Ev- 
ery thing  about  this  elegant  structure  is 
of  colossal  proportions  and  costly  material. 
Over  the  centre  of  the  building  rises  an 
immense  cupola,  which  is  covered  with 
copper  overlaid  with  gold ;  over  this  is  a 
smaller  cupola  surmounted  by  an  immense 
cross.  The  large  cupola  is  surrounded  by 
four  smaller  ones  in  the  same  style.  Some 
of  the  columns  of  the  interior  are  of  solid 
malachite.  The  small  circular  temple,  or 
prestol,  which  forms  the  inmost  shrine, 
was  presented  to  the  emperor  by  Prince 
DemidofT,  owner  of  the  malachite  mines 
of  Russia.  The  cost  was  one  mUHon  of 
dollars.  The  steps  are  porphyry,  the  floor 
variegated  marbles;  the  dome  is  mala- 
chite, and  the  walls  lapis  lazuli,  the  whole 
magnificently  gilded.     From  the  top  of 
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this  church  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
views  of  the  city  may  be  had. 

Next  in  order  is  the  Stnolnoi  Churchy 
originally  a  convent,  and  founded  by  the 
Empress  Maria.  This  immense  pile  of 
buildings  is  entirely  different  from  the 
other  churches  of  St.  Petersburg.  It  is 
built  of  white  marble,  surmounted  by  five 
blue  domes  ornamented  with  golden  stars. 
The  principal  ornaments  are  24  colossal 
stoves  for  heating  the  building,  which  rep- 
*  resent  small  chapels.  No  trophies,  arms, 
or  flags  are  here  to  be  seen.  On  either 
side  of  the  church  are  apartments  for  the 
accommodation  of  600  young  ladies  of  no- 
ble birth,  who  are  here  educated,  300  at 
the  expense  of  their  families,  and  200  at 
the  expense  of  the  government,  very  sim- 
ilar to  the  institution  in  Paris  founded  by 
Nap<deon  for  the  education  of  the  daugh- 
ters, suiters,  and  nieces  of  members  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor. 

The  cathedral  church  of  8L  Peter  and 
Paul  is  conspicuous  for  its  beautiful  gild- 
ed spire.  It  was  founded  by  Peter  the 
Great  in  1712,  and  derives  its  importance, 
first,  for  being  built  in  the  citadel,  and, 
next,  from  its  containing  the  tombs  of  all 
the  emperors  and  empresses  of  Russia,  from 
Peter  the  Great  down  to  the  late  Emperor, 
with  the  exception  of  Peter  II.,  who  was 
buried  in  Moscow.  This  church,  like  the 
Cathedral  of  Razan,  is  filled  with  flags, 
sttmdards,  and  other  trophies  of  war. 
Among  the  numerous  keys  of  captured 
places  are  those  of  the  city  of  Paris. 

In  a  country  where  there  is  such  a 
prodigal  display  of  gold,  and  silver,  and 
precious  stones  in  the  churches,  you  natu- 
rally look  for  the  same  in  the  last  resting- 
place  of  the  Russian  princes ;  but  it  is  quite 
the  reverse;  every  thing  is  in  the  most 
simple  style:  a  common  plain  stone  sar- 
cophagus, with  a  red  pall  over  it,  covers 
the  spot  where,  immediately  below,  the 
simple  coffin  is  set  in  a  vault.  This  church 
also  contains  many  specimens  of  the  work 
of  Peter  the  Great — ^his  turnings  in  ivory ; 
also  the  boat  which  he  built. 

On  the  same  island  with  the  citadel  is 
the  Mint^  and  the  cottage  in  which  Peter 
the  Great  lived  at  the  time  of  the  building 
of  St  Petersburg.  It  is  divided  into  three 
rooms,  receiving-room,  bedroom,  and  chap- 
el. They  contain  numerous  relips  of  that 
remarkable  man. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  religious  in- 
stitutions of  St.  Petersburg  is  the  Monas- 
tery of  8t,  A  lexander  Nevskoi.  It  is  situated 
on  the  Kevskoi  Prospekt,  and  was  com- 
menced by  Peter  the  Great  and  finished  by 
the  Empress  Catharine.  The  bones  of  the 
Grand-duke  Alexander,  who  was  canon- 
ized by  the  Russians,  were  brought  from 
the  banks  of  the  Volga  by  Peter  the  Great 
and  interred  on  this  spot,  where  he  had 
formerly  defeated  the  Swedes  in  a  great 
battle.  The  monks  who  had  charge  of 
the  bones  of  the  saint  before  his  removal 
made  some  arrangement  to  get  them  back, 
and  the  saint  left  St.  Petersburg  one  night. 
It  was  represented  to  Peter  that  Alexan- 
der had  strong  and  decided  objections  to 
remaining  in  this  city.  The  hero  brought 
him  back  the  second  time,  and  gave  the 
monks  in  charge  to  understand,  if  they  al- 
lowed the  saint  to  take  any  more  evening 
rambles,  they  should  be  held  accoun^ble. 
The  saint  has  ceased  visiting !  The  prin- 
cipal object  of  attraction  in  the  church  is 
the  tomb  of  Alexander.  It  stands  in  a 
side  chapel,  is  of  pyramidal  form,  sur- 
mounted  by  angels  as  large  as  life — ^if  any 
body  knows  how  large  that  is.  The  whole 
is  of  solid  silver,  the  raw  material  alone 
bemg  worth  $100,000.  The  church  con- 
tains a  few  very  fine  paintings  by  Rapha^ 
el,  Guido,  and  Rubens. 

The  old  and  new  Arsenals,  erected  by 
Count  Orloff  and  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
are  well  worth  a  visit.  In  addition  to  the 
material  of  war  piled  up  in  front  of  the 
buildings,  there  is  a  cannon  foundery  at- 
tached. The  interior  is  profusely  decorated 
with  every  variety  of  arms  and  military 
trophies;  guns  of  all  descriptions,  of  wood, 
of  leather,  and  of  ropes ;  standards  of  all 
nations,  and  keys  of  captured  fortresses ; 
also  fac-similes  of  the  fortresses  themselves. 

Since  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great  an 
apartment  has  been  appropriated  to  each 
deceased  monarch,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
hibiting all  the  wardrobe,  weapons,  and 
articles  used  by  him  or  her  during  their 
respective  reigns;  also  the  uniforms  of 
distinguished  generals  or  heroes,  with  the 
different  trappings  and  orders  they  wore 
while  alive,  the  exhibition  of  which  is  con- 
sidered a  peculiar  mark  of  respect  to  the 
memory  of  the  deceased;  consequently 
a  large  number  of  rooms  is  devoted  to  this 
purpose. 
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The  Museum,  or  Academy  of  Sciences, 
modeled  by  Peter  the  Great  after  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris,  consists  of  a 
museum  of  natural  history,  a  botanical 
collection,  a  collection  of  medals  and  coins, 
an  Asiatic  museum,  an  Egyptian  museum, 
and  a  museum  of  costumes,  and  the  museum 
of  Peter  the  Great.  In  the  museum  of 
natural  histoiy  may  be  seen  the  Mammoth, 
or  the  skeleton  of  an  animal  whose  race  is 
now  extinct.  This  is  the  Russian  name 
given  to  this  species  of  elephant,  which  is 
nearly  allied  to  the  elephant  of  India. 
This  specimen  was  thawed  out  of  an  ice- 
bank  in  Siberia,  in  an  entire  state,  in  1799 ; 
he  was  covered  with  stiff  black  bristles  a 
foot  in  length.  Although  Incased  for  ages 
in  the  ice,  his  flesh  was  perfectly  ^sh 
when  thawed  out. 

In  the  Museum  of  Peter  the  Great  an 
hour  or  two  can  be  very  pleasantly  spent 
in  examining  the  handici^t  of  this  most 
remarkable  man.  It  would  seem  as  if  there 
was  sufficient  in  this  museum  alone  to  have 
occupied  a  lifetime,  all  of  which  was  the 
work  of  his  leisure  hours.  In  one  of  the 
rooms  there  is  a  very  correct  wax  figure 
of  the  emperor  in  the  same  dress  he  wore 
when  crowning  the  Empress  Catharine. 
In  another  room  his  favorite  horse  and  two 
dogs  are  stuffed;  in  another  his  entire 
wardrobe  is  displayed. 

One  of  the  most  extensive  institutions 
of  St.  Petersburg  is  the  Foundling  Hospital, 
founded  by  Catharine  II.  in  1770.  It  oc- 
cupies nearly  30  acres  of  ground  in  the 
best  part  of  the  city,  and  accommodates 
about  6000  persons ;  annual  expenses  about 
6,000,000  of  dollars.  Alexander  gave  it 
the  monopoly  of  all  playing-cards  used  in 
the  empire,  and  also  the  revenues  of  the 
Lombard  bank ;  but  Murray's  Hand-book, 
which  is  generally  very  correct,  throws  all 
revenues  in  the  shade  by  the  assertion  that 
"the  annual  revenues  of  the  foundling 
hospital  do  not  &11  short  of  from  600,000,000 
to  700,000,000  of  rubles,  or  about  twice  the 
amount  of  the  national  revenue  of  Prussia!" 
This  amount  would  equal  tuxlve  times  the 
whole  revenue  of  Prussia,  and  double  the 
entire  revenue  of  the  empire  of  Russia  in 
1840.  A  ruble  is  equal  to  88  c. ;  700,000,000 
would  equal  $581,000,000,  a  good  revenue! 
The  author  perhaps  intended  6  or  7  instead 
of  600  or  700.  From  20  to  25  children  ar-- 
rive  here  daily ;  all  that  come  are  received ; 


this  number  is  in  addition  to  those  sent 
from  the  lying-in  hospital  connected  with 
the  establishment.  On  their  arrival,  the 
only  question  asked  is,  *  *  Has  the  child  been 
baptized?"  If  so,  his  name  and  number 
is  entered  on  a  register,  with  the  date  when 
received,  and  he  is  handed  to  a  wet-nurse, 
700  or  800-of  whom  are  always  in  the  hos- 
pital. After  six  weeks  they  are  sent  round 
the  country  among  the  peasantry  to  be 
nursed ;  at  the  age  of  six  years  they  are 
again  returned  (that  is,  the  girls)  to  this  ' 
establishment  to  be  educated.  The  boys 
are  sent  to  a  similar  institution  at  Gatshina. 

The  Lying4n  Hospital  has  all  the  secrecy 
attending  that  of  Vienna  (no  persons  may 
know  its  occupants),  with  this  advantage : 
females  may  enter  the  hospital  one  month 
before  their  confinement,  and  remain  until 
they  have  entirely  recovered,  and  there  is 
no  charge  whatever,  no  matter  in  what 
circumstances  the  invalid  may  be.  Many 
very  respectable  people  take  advantage  of 
this  hospitaL  Mothers  often  apply  for  the 
situation  of  nurse,  that  they  may  have  the 
privilege  of  nursing  theur  own  child.  If 
the  applicants  are  clean  and  healthy,  they 
are  generally  admitted. 

The  Theatres  of  St.  Petersburg  are  six  or 
seven  in  number ;  they  are  admirably  con- 
ducted, for  the  simple  reason  that  the  gov- 
ernment has  the  sole  charge  and  manage- 
ment of  them.  A  government  censor  ex- 
amines every  piece  before  it  is  performed, 
that  nothing  injurious  to  the  morals  of  the 
citizens  may  be  produced.  Of  cotkrse  the 
best  scenery  and  dresses  are  used,  and  the 
accommodations  for  the  public  are  admi- 
rable. Russian  and  German  plays  and 
operas  are  performed  at  the  Alexander  and 
Bolskoi  theatres,  and  French  plays  at  the 
St.  Michael  theatre.  The  best  seats  are 
in  the  parquette ;  price,  one  ruble  on  ordi- 
nary occasions;  on  extraordinary  occa- 
sions it  is  five  times  that  amount. 

The  great  summer  resorts  of  the  people 
of  St.  Petersburg  are  the  Summer  Gardens 
and  the  gardens  of  Catharineschoff,  The 
former  are  kept  in  splendid  order,  and  in 
it  stands,  shrinking  from  notice  behind  the 
trees,  the  famous  palace  of  Peter  the  Great. 
It  was  a  palace  when  all  the  surrounding 
houses  were  fishermen's  huts ;  now  it  is  a 
very  ordinary  little  house.  The  Catha- 
rineschoff  is  filled  with  restaurants,  cafSs, 
and  bowling-grounds.   On  the  first  of  Biay 
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the  spring  season  is  formally  ushered  in 
by  a  grand  procession ;  the  emperor,  fol- 
lowed by  his  suite,  does  it  in  person. 

There  are  two  residences  of  the  imperial 
family  which  should  be  visited  before  the 
traveler  leaves  St  Petersburg :  the  one  is 
beautifully  situated  on  the  island  of  Ela- 
ghinskoi,  in  the  Great  Nevka,  near  the 
Gulf;  and  the  other  is  the  Tzamko  8elo: 
this  last  is  forty  minutes  by  railroad  from 
St.  Petersburg.  Our  limits  will  not  per- 
mit our  entering  into  a  detailed  description 
of  this  splendid  palace,  rich  in  recollec- 
tions of  the  noble  Alexander  and  peer- 
less Catharine.  The  decorations  and  ma- 
terial of  some  of  the  rooms  are  of  fabulous 
price.  The  grounds  are  eighteen  miles  in 
circumference,  kept  in  order  by  six  hund- 
red veteran  soldiers,  and  in  such  order  you 
are  obliged  to  walk  to  the  limit  of  the 
ground  to  throw  away  the  stump  of  a  ci- 
gar, else  it  will  mar  the  beauty  of  the 
scene.  You  may  look  round  for  an  hour 
without  finding  a  place  to  hide  it.  Every 
leaf  that  falls  is  picked  up  by  an  old  sol- 
dier (not  the  stump),  and  hid  away  in 
some  spot  known  only  to  the  natives. 

Carte  de  Sejour. — Immediately  after  ar- 
riving in  St.  Petersburg  and  procuring  an 
intelligent  valet  de  place,  you  must  pro- 
ceed to  obtain  a  carte  de  sejour,  or  ticket 
of  permission  to  remain  a  certain  length 
of  time  in  the  city,  as  every  day  you  post- 
pone the  matter  subjects  you  to  a  fine  of 
two  rubles.  A  separate  ticket  must  be  ob- 
tained for  every  person  in  the  party.  The 
whole,  in  addition  to  the  numerous  offices 
you  vbit,  will  cost  you  nearly  ten  dollars ! 
Your  passports  will  be  retained  at  the  alien 
office  in  the  mean  time.  When  you  wish 
to  leave  for  the  interior  a  new  passport 
will  be  given,  price  five  rubles;  another 
to  return,  price  five  rubles ;  and,  previous 
to  leaving  the  country,  your  name  must  be 
advertised  three  times  in  the  city  papers, 
and  you  must  visit  in  person  three  or  four 
offices,  and,  after  paying  some  seven  or 
eight  dollars  more,  you  obtain  all  the  neces- 
sary papers.  The  author  was  once  obliged, 
in  obtaining  a  passport  from  Odessa  to  Se- 
vastopol, to  procure  thirteen  different  sig- 
natures from  different  parties,  to  spend  two 
whole  days  and  some  nine  dollars  in  fees, 
and,  after  all,  the  passport  was  never  once 
looked  at  or  demanded  from  the  time  he 
loft  until  his  return  (two  weeks).    Prepare 


yourself  to  be  a  little  annoyed,  and  it  will 
not  appear  so  bad.  Americans  are  gen- 
erally courteously  treated  by  Russian  offi- 
cials. 

From  St.  Petersburg  to  Moscow,  distance 
400  miles.  Fare  19  rubles =$15  77 ;  time, 
20  hours. 

This  road,  which  was  constructed  by 
American  enterprise  (Messrs.  Winans,  of 
Baltimore,  and  Harrison,  of  Philadelphia, 
being  the  contractors),  is  the  only  railroad 
in  the  empire,  with  the  exception  of  that 
from  the  capital  to  Pskov,  a  distance  of  84 
miles. 

The  first  view  as  you  approach  the  cap- 
ital of  the  Sclavoni^ns,  rising  brightly  in 
the  cold  solitudes  of  the  Christian  east, 
produces  an  impression  never  to  be  forgot- 
ten. The  thousand-pointed  steeples,  star- 
spangled  belfries,  airy  turrets,  strangely- 
shaped  towers,  palaces,  and  old  convents, 
the  bodies  of  which  all  remain  concealed. 

MOSCOW 

Moscow,  the  ancient  metropolis  of  the 
Russian  empire,  contains  a  population  of 
868,000  inhabitants.  The  hotels  are  very 
indifferent ;  the  principal  are  the  HM  de 
Dresde  and  Hotel  de  V Europe, 

The  city  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Moskva  River,  which  contributes  its  wa- 
ters, by  the  channel  of  the  Oka,  to  the 
great  stream  of  the  "Volga.  It  was  found- 
ed in  1147,  and  is  one  of  the  most  irregular 
cities  in  the  world.-  It  is  of  a  circular  form 
and  covers  a  large  extent  of  ground.  It  is 
very  irregular  in  design,  but  not  so  much  as 
formerly,  prior  to  the  conflagration  of  1812, 
when  its  flames  exerted  so  fatal  an  influ- 
ence over  the  destinies  of  the  first  Napoleon. 
At  that  time  it  presented  the  most  extraor- 
dinary contrasts,  palaces  alternating  with 
huts.  Moscow  is  now  more  splendid  than 
before,  magnificent  but  still  grotesque,  half 
Asiatic  and  half  European.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Kremlin  and  its  immediate 
surroundings,  the  whole  of  the  city  was  en- 
tirely destroyed.  The  Kremlin,  although 
it  escaped  the  conflagration,  suffered  se- 
verely from  the  mines  sprung  under  its 
walls  by  order  of  Napoleon  on  its  evacua- 
tion by  the  French.  But,  like  a  Phoenix, 
Moscow  has  risen  from  her  ashes,  larger 
and  more  beautiful  than  before.  The 
streets  are  in  general  exceedingly  long 
and  broad ;  some  are  paved ;  others,  par- 
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ticnlorly  those  in  the  suburbs,  are  form- 
ed with  trunks  of  trees,  or  boarded  with 
planks. 

In  the  heart  of  the  city  stands  the  cele- 
brated KremUn,  or  citadel,  which  is  itself 
two  miles  in  circuit.  It  has  been  com- 
pletely repaired  since  it  received  its  inju- 
ries in  1812,  and  is  crowded  with  palaces, 
churches,  monasteries,  arsenals,  museums, 
and  buildings  of  almost  every  imaginable 
kind,  but  in  which  the  Tartar  style  of 
architecture,  with  gilded  domes  and  cupo- 
las, forms  the  prominent  feature ;  towers 
of  every  form,  round,  square,  and  with 
pointed  roofe;  belfries,  donjons,  turrets, 
spires,  sentry-boxes  fixed  upon  minarets, 
domes,  watch-towers,  walls,  embattlement- 
ed  and  pierced  with  loop-holes,  ramparts, 
fortifications  of  every  species,  whimsical 
devices,  incomprehensible  inventions,  and 
steeples  of  every  height,  style,  and  color, 
the  whole  forming  a  most  agreeable  pic- 
ture to  look  on  from  the  distance.  The 
best  point  of  view  is  from  the  bridge  Musk- 
va  Rekoi,  which  crosses  the  Muskva  south 
of  the  Kremlin. 

Within  the  trails  of  the  Kremlin  are  to 
be  seen  nearly  all  the  interesting  and  hi&* 
torical  sights  of  Moscow,  so  let  us  proceed 
at  once.  There  are  several  gates  by  which 
the  citadel  is  entered ;  the  two  principal  are 
the  Spcus  VoroUi,  or  ^*Bedeemer*s  Gate," 
and  St.  Nicholas  Gale,  to  both  of  which  are 
attached  traditions.  Over  the  first  has 
hung,  since  the  foundation  of  the  city,  a 
picture  of  the  Savior,  which  is  an  object  of 
the  greatest  reverence  with  every  Russian, 
from  the  emperor  to  the  meanest  peasant 
of  the  country,  and  neither  would  dare  to 
pass  under  it  without  removing  his  hat. 
The  outsiders  of  splendid  equipages,  the 
princes  in  the  same,  the  bearer  of  dispatch- 
es on  life  or  death  who  rushes  up,  all  re- 
move their  hats,  and  hold  them  in  their 
hands  until  they  pass  through  to  the  other 
side,  and  you  must  do  the  same,  else  you  will 
be  specially  reminded  of  your  mistake. 
Through  this  gate  all  Russia's  returning 
heroes  have  passed  in  triumph ;  up  to  this 
gate  has  the  victorious  Tartar  horde  time 
after  time  advanced,  but  has  never  been 
able  to  find  the  entrance.  The  French  tried 
to  remove  the  picture,  thinking  the  frame  of 
solid  gold,  but  every  ladder  they  set  against 
the  wall  fell  broken  in  two  I  They  then 
attempted  to  batter  the  wall  and  picture 
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with  a  cannon,  but  the  powder  would  not 
ignite !  I'hey  built  fires  under  the  -gun, 
and  when  it  did  explode  it  was  backward, 
bursting  into  a  tLousand  pieces,  wounding 
tiie  artillerymen,  but  leaving  the  ploture 
unharmed  I  Near  the  St.  Nicholas  Gate 
Napoleon's  powder-train  exploded ;  and  al- 
though many  of  the  surrounding  buildings 
were  completely  destroyed,  and  the  tower 
was  split  up  to  the  picture  of  the  saint, 
neither  the  glass  that  covers  it,  nor  the 
lamp  which  hangs  before  it,  were  injured 
in  the  least! 

The  Terema  is  an^  immense  building, 
four  stories  in  height,  formerly  used  as  a 
residence  for  the  emperors.  Each  succeed* 
ing  story  is  less  in  diameter  than  that  be- 
low it.  The  first  story  was  used  as  a 
throne-room  and  audience-chamber,  the 
others  by  the  &mily  of  the  Czars.  There 
is  a  balcony  formed  by  each  retreating 
story,  from  which  you  have  a  splendid 
view  of  the  city. 

The  Bolshoi  DevoretXy  or  large  palace, 
built  on  the  site  of  the  old  Tartar  palace. 
All  the  rooms  in  this  palace  are  just  in  tiio» 
state  in  which  they  were  left  by  the  impe- 
rial family  when  last  they  visited  Moseow. 

The  GranovUaya  Palata  adjoins  the  large 
palace:  it  is  of  a  quadrangular  shape.  In 
the  second  story  the  coronation  hidl  is  sit- 
uated i  here  may  be  seen  all  the  ornaments 
of  the  coronation :  the  throne-room  is  veiy 
elegant.  It  is  never  visited  by  the  em- 
peror after  the  ceremony. 

The  Little  Palace,  adjoining  the  last- 
named,  was  built  by  the  late  Emperor 
Nicholas,  and  was  a  favorite  residence  of 
his  before  his  coronation.  The  furniture 
of  this  palace  is  generally  plain,  whichwaa 
in  keeping  with  the  emperor's  good  taste. 
In  one  of  the  rooms  may  be  seen  a  number 
of  loaves  of  bread,  which  it  is  the  custom  to  * 
present  to  the  emperor  on  his  visits  to  Mofr* 
cow,  in  accordance  with  an  ancient  usage. 
The  Golova,  who  presents  this  symbol  of 
hospitality,  is  then  invited  to  dine  with  the  . 
emperor. 

The  Cathedral  of  the  Assumptiofk  is  also 
in  the  Kremlm.  Among  the  numerous 
relics  and  objects  of  interest  are  a  golden 
Mount  Sinai,  which  contains  a  golden  cof- 
fin, in  which  is  the  Host :  on  the  top  is  a 
golden  Moses,  with  tablets  of  the  law-^att 
I  of  pure  gold.  There  is  also  an  immense  Bit* 
I  ble,  presented  to  the  church  by  the  mother 
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of  Pet»  the  Great.  The  binding,  'which 
is  covered  with  emeralds  and  other  precious 
stones,  cost  over  $1,000,000 1  Here  is  also 
a  nail  from  the  true  cross ;  a  robe  of  the 
Savior^  and  a  portion  of  that  of  the  Virgin ; 
a  picture  of  the  Virgin,  by  St.  Paul,  and 
numerous  other  relics. 

Situated  behind  the  Cathedral  stands  the 
Synodalnilhm,  or  *  *  House  of  the  Holy  Syn^ 
od."  It  is  celebrated  for  being  the  place 
"wh^re  the  J/tV,  or  holy  oil,  is  kept  and 
made,  with  which  all  the  children  of  Rns* 
sia  are  baptized.  The  oil,  made  every 
year,  amounting  to  three  or  Ibur  gallons, 
is  sanctified  by  some  drops  of  the  same  oil 
that  Mary  Magdalen  used  in  anointing  the 
feet  of  the  Savior.  The  oil  is  made  from 
the  choicest  olives,  and  is  some  weeks  in 
the  course  of  preparation.  Every  article 
used  in  the  making  and  putting  up  is  solid 
silver.  It  is  divided  among  the  different 
dioceses,  and  the  bishop  of  each  diocese  ei- 
ther comes  for  the  precious  liquid  himself, 
or  sends  some  messenger  in  whom  he  has 
great  confidence.  Every  child  in  Russia 
is  christened  with  this  oil.  The  priest 
uses  a  small  camel's  hair  brush,  with  which, 
having  dipped  it  in  the  oil,  he  makes  the 
sign  of  the  cross  on  the  child's  eyes,  that 
it  may  see  only  the  way  to  do  good ;  over 
its  mouth,  that  it  may  say  no  evil ;  over 
its  ears,  that  it  may  not  listen  to  evil  coun- 
sel ;  over  its  hands,  that  it  may  do  no  evil ; 
and  over  its  feet,  that  it  may  only  walk  in 
the  paths  of  holiness.  The  Synod  con- 
tains  the  wardrobe,  treasury,  and  library 
of  the  patriarchs. 

The  Cathedral  of  the  Archangel  Michael, 
or  the  Arkhangelski  Labor,  is  noted  for  be- 
ing the  last  resting-place  of  all  the  Czars 
down  to  Peter  the  Great,  since  which  time 
they  have  all  been  buried  at  Moscow. 

The  Church  of  the  Annunciation  is  beau- 
tifully decorated ;  the  floor  is  paved  with 
agate,  jasper,  and  camelian.  It  is  also 
rich  in  saintly  relics.  There  is  a  remark- 
able painting  of  the  meeting  of  the  blessed 
and  condemned  spirits. 

One  of  the  most  important  buildings 
within  the  walls  of  the  Kremlin  is  that 
which  contains  the  Arsenal,  Treasury,  and 
Senate.  In  the  last  are  all  the  govern- 
ment offices.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  trian- 
gle. 

The  Treamry  is  filled  with  relics  of  great 
value,  among  which  are  the  crowns  of  con- 
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quered  kingdoms  and  provinces,  Siberia, 
Poland,  Moscow,  Crimea,  Kazan,  and  Nov- 
gorod. Here  also  are  the  thrones  of  th^ 
different  rulers  of  Russia:  that  of  Peter 
the  Great  and  his  brother  Ivan,  when  they 
shared  the  government.  There  is  an  open- 
ing in  the  bax3s^  through  which  their  sis^ 
ters  dictated  their  answers  to  embassadors; 
that  of  Michael  Romanoff,  the  founder  of 
the  family.  This  is  enriched  with  over 
8000  precious  stones;  that  presented  to 
Ivan  III.  by  the  embassadors  from  Rome, 
who  brought  his  bride,  the  Princess  So* 
phia,  niece  of  Constantino  Paloologus,  to 
Russia.  After  this  marriage,  Ivan  took 
the  title  of  Czar,  or  Cfesar.  Having  seen 
Constantino,  emperor  of  the  East,  dispos- 
sessed by  the  Turks,  he  thought,  and  his 
descendants  consider  themselves,  the  right- 
ful heirs  of  all  Turkey  in  Europe — and  the 
chances  are  they  will  get  it.  The  ''^ncl^* 
man  can  not  always  be  resuscitated.  Here 
are  also  the  crowns  of  different  emperors 
and  empresses,  and  all  the  regalia  worn  by 
them  at  coronations.  In  Peter  the  Great's 
crown  it  is  said  there  are  847  diamonds, 
and  in  that  of  Catharine,  his  wife,  2536! 
On  the  first  floor  there  is  a  large  number 
of  state  carriages  and  sleds.  Conspicuous 
among  the  latter  is  one  fitted  up  as  a  din- 
ing-room, where  Elizabeth  and  twelve  of 
her  suite  could  dine  at  the  same  table 
when  she  was  journeying  between  the  two 
capitals.  There  are  several  rooms  devoted 
to  tlie  wardrobes  of  the  departed  sover- 
eigns ;  coats  of  mail,  swOTds,  pistols,  and 
arms  of  various  kinds  are  suspended  from 
the  wall. 

The  ^r«ena/,  which  stands  on  the  right 
of  the  Senate,  always  contains  sufficient 
weapons  to  arm  150,000  men.  In  the 
court  near  by  are  piled  the  cannon  taken 
from  different  European  powers,  England 
alone  excepted,  Austrian,.  Swedish,  Span- 
ish, Turkish,  Persian,  French,  and  Bava« 
rian.  The  French  predominate,  and  the 
number  is  immense,  there  being  here  near- 
ly all  the  cannon  captured  by  the  Rus- 
sians during  the  disastrous  retreat  of  1812. 

The  Tower  otlvan  Veliki,  about  270  feet 
in  height,  is  well  worth  the  ascent,  on  ac- 
count of  the  magnificent  view  from  its 
summit.  It  contains  over  40  magnificent 
bells  of  various  size.  Near  its  base,  on  a 
pedestal  of  granite,  stands  the  monarch  of 
all  bells.     It  was  cast  in  1780,  during  the 
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reign  of  the  Empress  Anne.  The  tower  in 
which  it  hung  having  been  burned  seven 
years  later,  it  fell,  and  remained  buried  in 
the  earth  for  100  years,  when  it  was  placed 
upon  the  present  pedestal.  It  is  now  used 
as  a  chapel.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
give  an  idea  of  its  immense  size,  and  must 
be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  Its  height  is 
over  21  feet,  and  circumference  67  feet; 
its  weight  400,000  pounds ;  and,  at  the  pres- 
ent price  of  the  material,  it  must  be  worth 
nearly  $2,000,000!  Its  weight  is  eleven 
times  greater  than  the  largest  bell  in 
France,  that  at  the  Cathedral  of  Rouen. 
One  of  the  bells  in  the  tower  weighs  64 
tons,  but  looks  like  an  ordinary  steam-boat 
bell  when  compared  to  the  Tzar  JRohholj 
**  King  of  Bells." 

•  Close  to  the  Kremlin  walls,  on  the  out- 
side, stands  the  cathedral  church  of  St, 
BcuU.  Russian  churches  are,  as  a  gen- 
eral thing,  very  much  alike,  but  this  one 
is  entirely  different  from  all  we  have  ever 
yet  seen.  It  stands  on  a  very  conspicu- 
ous point,  and  possesses  no  fewer  than 
twenty  domes  and  towers,  which  are  not 
only  of  different  shapes  and  sizes,  but  are 
gilded  and  painted  in  all  possible  variety 
of  colors.  There  is  no  main  chapel  or 
church  in  the  whole  building,  each  dome 
dontaining  a  separate  place  of  worship, 
where  services  can  be  carried  on  in  each 
without  disturbing  the  worshipers  in  any 
other.  It  was  erected  by  Ivan  the  Terri- 
ble, who,  it  is  said,  was  so  well  pleased  with 
the  work  of  the  Italian  architect  that,  after 
eulogizing  his  skill,  he  ordered  his  eyes  put 
out,  that  he  might  never  erect  another! 

The  Chapel  of  the  Iberian  Mother  of 
Qodj  the  Monastery  of  Douskoi,  and  the 
Foundling  Hospital,  are  all  well  worth  a 
visit. 

There  are  but  three  Theatres  in  Moscow 
—the  Alexander  theatre,  for  Russian  op- 
eras and  dramas ;  the  French  theatre,  for 
the  performance  of  French  pieces ;  and  a 
small  theatre  for  pantomimes. 
-  The  Umvergity  of  Moscow  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  empire.  It  contains  at  pres- 
ent about  1000  pupils.  There  is  a  re- 
markable collection  of  minerals;  also  of 
human  skdetons  and  human  hearts,  with 
magnificent  microscopic  illustrations  by 
Lieberkuhn. 

The  palace  and  gardens  of  Petershoi  were 
founded  by  the  Empress  Elizabeth ;  they 
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are  a  short  distance  beyond  the  walls  of 
the  city.  The  gardens  are  the  great  re- 
sort of  the  middling  classes  on  summer 
evenings,  and  are  filled  with  booths,  res- 
taurants, caf<§8,  and  tea-gardens,  with  a 
pretty  little  summer  theatre.  Whole  fam- 
ilies come  from  the  city,  and  bring  their 
tea-urns  with  them,  make  it  in  the  pres- 
ence of  thousands,  and  sit  and  drink  it,  a 
tea-cup  in  one  hand,  and  a  piece  of  sugar 
in  the  other ;  they  never  put  their  sugar 
into  the  tea.  The  palace,  which  is  small, 
has  very  little  to  recommend  it  historical- 
ly or  otherwise.  It  was  here  Napoleon 
retired  from  the  plains  of  Moscow,  and 
here,  in  sight  of  the  blazing  city,  he  dic- 
tated the  intelligence  to  France. 

Before  the  traveler  leaves  Moscow  he 
must  make  an  excursion  to  the  EnyjreM't 
Villa  at  the  Spanow  hills,  fh>m  whence 
there  is  a  magnificent  view  of  the  ci^. 
The  villa  was  presented  to  the  empress 
dowager  by  Coimt  Orloff.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  procure  a  ticket  of  admission 
before  you  leave  the  city ;  this  your  valet 
de  place  will  procure  for  you. 

The  Riadi  and  market-places,  of  course, 
you  will  visit,  and  that,  too,  with  infinite 
amusement.  All  the  shops  for  the  sale  of 
any  particular  kind  of  goods  will  be  found 
in  the  same  locality. 

Travelers  who  visit  St.  Petersburg  in 
winter  can  make  the  trip  from  Berlin  in 
six  days  if  the  sleighing  be  good.  If  in 
the  spring,  when  the  roads  are  breaking 
up,  or  the  fall,  before  the  newly-fallen 
snow  is  beaten  down,  a  difference  of  from 
two  to  five  days  may  be  experienced. 

Don't  purchase  furs  in  Russia;  it  is  a 
great  mistake ;  you  can  buy  the  same  in 
Berlin,  Paris,  London,  or  New  York  for 
twenty  per  cent  less. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  THE  SPANISH 
ROUTE. 
The  traveler,  on  his  return  from  Russia, 
may  take  any  of  the  numerous  routes  and 
different  lines  of  ships.  If  fond  of  the  sea, 
or  wishing  to  be  more  economical,  he  may 
take  a  steamer  durect  to  London,  touching 
at  Stockholm,  Cophenhagen,  Elsinore,  and 
Christiana ;  or  he  may  sail  for  Hull  or  Liv- 
erpool, touching  at  the  same  places ;  or  he 
may,  if  he  wishes  to  save  time  and  short- 
en his  sea  voyage,  go  by  Lubec  or  Kiel, 
and  by  railway  to  Paris.     This  last  will 
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be  the  most  expeditious.  If  he  wish  to  I 
accompany  us  to  Spain  in  the  most  direct 
manner^  and  if  he  wish  to  visit  Madrid 
first;  by  proceeding  direct  to  Paris,  then 
to  Marseilles,  we  .will  find  steamers  leav- 
ing weekly  for  Alicante,  from  which  place 
there  is  a  railroad  direct  to  Madrid.  This 
is  the  only  route  by  which  you  can  visit 
Madrid  by  rail.-  If  you  return  from  Rus- 
sia by  England,  after  spending  some  weeks 
there  and  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  you  can 
take  a  steamer  for  Cadiz,  and,  after  visit- 
ing the  principal  places  in  the  south  of 
Spain,  proceed  to  Madrid.  Make  the  dif- 
ferent excursions  around  the  capital,  and 
return  by  the  railroad  to  Alicante,  Mar- 
seilles, and  Paris. 

.     ROUTE  No.  20. 

From  St.  Petersburg  to  Londony  via 
Stockholmy  Copenhagen^  Eisinore,  and  Chris- 
tiana. 

Stockholm  and  Copenhagen  are  de- 
scribed in  Route  No.  19.  Elsinore  con- 
tains 9000  inhabitants.  Hotel,  d'Eremnd, 
All  vessels  entering  the  Sound  anchor  for 
the  night.  The  principal  objects  of  at- 
traction are  the  Cathedral,  which  contains 
some  fine  monuments,  and  the  Kronberg 
Castle,  both  of  which  are  well  worth  a  vis- 
it. The  British  fleet  forced  this  passage 
in  1801,  previous  to  the  bombardment  of 
Copenhagen. 

'*Any  heap  of  stones  with  Runic  in- 
scriptions upon  them,  and  said  to  denote 
*  Hamlet's  grave,'  will  be  in  vain  search- 
ed for  here,  even  if  they  ever  existed.  In 
fact,  Hamlet's  identification  with  this  en- 
chanting spot  is  at  best  but  a  Shaksperian 
fiction.  Hamlet's  country  was  not  Zea- 
land, but  Jutland.  Here  the  name  was 
pronounced  Amlet,  signif3nng  madman. 
According  to  the  Danish  historian  of  old, 
Saxo  Grammaticus,  Hamlet  was  not  the 
son  of  a  Danish  king,  but  of  a  famous  pi- 
rate chief,  who  was  governor  of  Jutland  in 
conjunction  with  his  brother.  Hamlet's 
father  married  the  daughter  of  the  Danish 
king,  and  the  issue  of  that  marriage  was 
,  Hamlet.  Hamlet's  father  was  subsequent- 
ly murdered  by  his  brother,  who  married 
the  widow,  and  succeeded  to  the  govern- 


ment of  the  whole  of  Jutland.  As  a  pa- 
gan, it  was  Hamlet's  first  duty  to  avenge 
his  father.  The  better  to  conceal  his  pur- 
pose, he  feigned  madness.  His  uncle,  sus- 
pecting it  to  be  feigned,  sent  him  to  En- 
gland with  a  request  to  the  king  that  he 
would  put  Hamlet  to  death.  He  was  ac- 
companied by  two  creatures  of  his  uncle, 
whose  letter  to  the  English  king  was 
carved  upon  wood,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  period.  This  Hamlet,  during  the 
voyage,  contrived  to  get  possession  of,  and 
so  altered  the  characters  as  to  make  it  a 
request  that  his  two  companions  should  be 
slain,  and  which  was  accordingly  done  on 
their  arrival  in  England.  He  afterward 
married  the  daughter  of  the  English  king ; 
but  subsequently  returning  to  Jutland,  and 
still  feigning  madness,  contrived  to  sur- 
prise and  slay  his  uncle  after  upbraiding 
him  with  his  various  crimes.  Hamlet 
then  became  governor  of  Jutland,  mar- 
ried a  second  time  to  a  queen  of  Scotland, 
and  was  eventually  killed  in  battle.  The 
whole  history  of  Hamlet  is  carefully  and 
minutely  detailed^  but  these  are  the  lead- 
ing historical  features  upon  which  Shak- 
speare  founded  his  beautiful  tragedy ;  and 
rude  and  disgusting  as  many  of  the  inci- 
dents in  Hamlet's  life  were,  the  mode  in 
which  Shakspeare  has  treated  them  is  one 
of  the  greatest  proofs  of  his  splendid  gen- 
ius. According  to  Saxo,  Hamlet  lived 
about  five  centuries  before  Christ." — Mur- 
ray's Hand^booh. 

Christiana,  the  capital  of  Norway,  con- 
tains a  population  of  35,000  inhabitants. 
Principal  hotels,  Du  Nord  and  Scandina- 
via ;  fare  low.  Christiana  is  a  well-built 
and  thriving  city,  and  has  numerous  pub- 
lic structures,  among  which  are  a  palace 
and  a  suite  of  fine  buildings  for  a  Univer- 
sity. Christiana  is  the  chief  seat  of  the 
foreign  trade  of  Norway,  and  possesses  a 
considerable  quantity  of  shipping.  It  con- 
tains a  national  gallery  and  museum  of 
northern  antiquities.  At  an  eminence  on 
the  borders  of  the  town  stands  the  castle 
of  Aggerhaus,  built  during  the  early  por- 
tion of  the  14th  century ;  it  is  strongly  forti- 
fied, and  has  withstood  numerous  sieges. 
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ROUTE  No.  21. 


As  we  remarked  in  Route  No.  20,  there 
are  two  routes  to  Madrid,  viz.,  via  Paris, 
Marseilles,  and  Alicante,  all  the  distance 
by  rail  and  steamer.  We  shall,  however, 
take  steamer  from  Soathampton  to  Cadiz, 
touching  at  Lisbon,  the  capital  of  Portugal, 
on  our  way,  and,  after  making  several 
tours  in  the  south  of  Spain,  proceed  north- 
ward to  Madrid.  We  will  call  this  Route 
No.  21,  and  will  visit  the  following  places : 
from  Southampton  to  Lisbon,  Cadiz,Xeres, 
Seville,  Cordova;  take  the  steamer  back 
to  Cadiz,  then  to  Gibraltar,  Malaga,  and 
Granada ;  from  Granada  back  to  Malaga. 
Steamer  to  Alicante ;  steamer  to  Valencia 
and  railroad  to  Madrid ;  or,  from  Granada 
by  land  to  Madrid. 

From  Southampton  to  Cadizy  fare  $60 
(the  different  lines  vary  from  $50  to  $60) ; 
time,  6  days,  including  10  hours  stoppage 
at  Lisbon. 

Of  course  it  is  necessary  to  have  your 
passport  visM  by  the  Spanish  embassador 
at  London,  or  the  Spanish  consul  at  South- 
ampton. Fire-arms,  cigars,  and  tobacco 
are  prohibited.  Immediately  on  your  ar- 
rival at  any  city,  see  that  the  .landlord 
of  the  hotel  where  you  put  up  attends  to 
all  the  regulations  of  the  police  in  regard 
to  your  presence  in  the  town,  and  save 
trouble. 

The  bandits  of  Spain  are  now  very 
scarce,  as  the  principal  routes  are  protect- 
ed by  the  guardias  civilos — the  ffendarmerie 
of  Spain;  and  when  you  are  attacked, 
make  no  defense;  it  is  not  worth  losing 
your  life  for  a  few  dollars,  and  the  bandits 
will  not  attack  unless  they  are  pretty  well 
satisfied  they  will  come  off  first  best.  Don't 
travel  with  much  money,  but  be  sure  you 
have  some.  Make  a.  good-humored  sur- 
render, and  give  them  what  you  have. 
Should  you  have  nothing^  the  dumces  are 
you  will  be  knocked  on  the  head  from  cha- 
grin at  their  ill  luck. 

The  roads  in  Spain  are  very  bad,  if  we 
except  that  between  Cadiz  and  Madrid, 
and  there  are  very  few  respectable  public 
conveyances. 

Money. — ^Accounts  in  Spain  are  kept  in 


reals,  duras,  and  onzas.  The  coins  are ; 
Copper^  1  ochaw>=i  cent;  1  cuarto=l 
cent ;  dos  cuartos=2  cents.  Silver  eoUis, 
real  =5  cents ;  doe  reals  =10  cents ;  peseta 
=25  cents;  medio  durio=: 50  cents;  dure 
=$1.  Gold  comtj  duro=$l ;  dos  duros= 
$2;  doblon=$4;  media  onza=$4;  onz4 
=$16.  There  is  also  the  Isabelino=5 
duros=$5.  The  onza  loses  much  by  a 
process  of  sweating,  and  should  be  onl^ 
taken  from  responsible  people.  Carry- 
plenty  of  small  diange,  as  dos  real  (aeced 
are  often  as  good  as  pesetas. 

LISBON  (Pobtuqal). 

In  about  4f  days  from  Southampton  we 
arrive  at  IMbon^  the  capital  of  Portugal^ 
which  is  beautifiilly  situated  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Tagus,  on  its  right  bank.  It  con- 
tains 275,000  inhabitants.  The  approach 
to  the  city  is  defended  by  the  Castle  of 
Belem ;  at  this  point  the  Tagus  is  not  over 
a  mile  in  breadth,  but  above  Lisbon  ft  ex- 
pands into  a  spacious  and  magnificent  hfu^ 
bor,  and  the  site  of  the  city  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  world,  and  admirably  adapted 
to  the  purposes  of  commerce.  The  new 
part  of  the  city  (which  occufnes  the  site  of 
that  portion  destroyed  by  the  earthquake 
of  1755)  is  well  buUt,  contains  fine  houses, 
and  wide,  spacious  streets ;  but  the  greater 
portion  consists  of  narrow,  winding,  and 
dirty  streets ;  and  it  is  now,  as  it  was  when 
Byron  entered  it,  a  very  filthy  city. 
"  WhoBo  entereth  within  this  town. 

That,  shining  far,  celestial  fseenaA  to  be, 
Disconsolate  will  wander  up  and  down 

'Mid  many  things  unsightly  to  strange  ee; 
For  hut  and  palace  show  like  filthily; 

The  dingy  denizens  are  reaT'd  in  dirt;      ' 
No  personage  of  high  or  mean  degree 

Doth  care  for  cleanness  of  surtout  or  shirty 

Though  spent  with  Egypt's  plague,  imkempt, 
unwashed,  unhurt." 

Few  cities  in  Europe  have  so  few  fine  pub- 
lic buildings  as  Lisbon.  The  Cathedral  Is 
a  large  Moorish  structure,  situated  on  the 
slope  of  the  hill  on  which  stands  the  Cas- 
tello  or  citadel.  Nearly  all  the  hills  are 
crowned  with  churches  and  convents,  and 
look  like  castles  or  palaces.  One  of  the 
finest  squares  in  the  city  is  the  Commer- 
cio,  in  the  centre  of  which  stands  the  eques- 
trian bronze  statue  of  Joseph  I. ;  on  Uie 
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west  Bide  stands  the  Public  Library;  on 
the  east  the  Custom-house,  Exchange,  and 
East  India  House.  A  flight  of  steps  de- 
scend from  the  square  to  the  water.  The 
JRodo  is  another  fine  square :  in  it  stands 
the  ruins  of  the  paUce  of  the  Inquisition. 
Here  autoe  da  fe  were  once  celebrated 
which  so  disgraced  Portugal.  The  Church 
of  the  Marias  should  be  visited :  it  is 
erected  on  the  spot  where  Alphonso  I. 
mounted  the  walls  of  Lisbon  and  took  it 
from  the  Moors. 

From  the  Rocio  Square,  or  Plaza  of  the 
Inquisition^  there  are  three  or  four  streets 
that  run  to  the  river  parallel  with  each 
other ;  the  houses  are  huge,  and  as  high  as 
castles ;  and  one  of  the  streets,  the  Alem- 
crin,  is  occupied  on  either  side  by  the  pal- 
aces of  the  principal  Portuguese  nobility. 
Some  of  them  are  occupied  by  gold  and 
silversmiths,  and  are  named  accordingly. 
Mr.  Borrow  says,  in  reference  to  the  aque- 
duct, *'  With  all  its  ruin  and  desolation, 
Lisbon  is  most  unquestionably  the  most 
renuu-kable  city  in  the  Peninsula,  and  in, 
perhaps,  the  soujth  of  Europe,  It  is  not 
my  intention  to  enter  into  minute  details 
concerning  it ;  I  shall  content  myself  with 
remarking  that  it  is  quite  as  much  deserv- 
ing the  attention  of  artists  as  Rome  itself 
True  it  is  that,  though  it  abounds  with 
chuithes,  it  has  no  gigantic  cathedral,  like 
St.  Peter's,  to  attract  the  eye,  and  fill  it 
with  wonder ;  yet  I  boldly  say  that  there 
is  no  monument  of  man's  labor  and  skill, 
pertaining  either  to  ancient  or  modem 
Rome,  for  whatever  purpose  designed, 
which  can  rival  the  water-works  of  Lis- 
bon ;  I  mean  the  stupendous  aqueduct 
whose  principal  arches  cross  the  valley  to 
the  northeast  of  Lisbon,  and  which  dis- 
charges its  little  runnel  of  cool  and  deli- 
cious water  into  the  rocky  cisterns  within 
that  beautiful  edifice  called  the  Mother  of 
the  Waters,  from  whence  all  Lisbon  is  sup- 
plied with  the  crystal  lymph,  though  the 
source  is  seven  leagues  distant.  Let  trav- 
elers devote  one  entire  morning  to  inspect- 
ing the  Arcos  and  the  Mai  das  agoas,  after 
which  they  may  repair  to  the  English 
church  and  cemetery,  P^re  la  Chaise  in 
miniature,  where,  if  they  be  of  England, 
they  may  well  be  excused  if  they  kiss  the 
.cold  tomb,  as  I  did,  of  the  author  of '  Ame- 
lia,' the  most  singular  genius  which  their 
island  ever  produced,  whose  works  it  has 


long  been  the  &shion  to  abuse  in  public 
and  read  in  secret.  In  the  same  cemetery 
rest  the  mortal  remains  of  Doddridge,  an- 
other English  author  of  another  stamp,  but 
justly  admired  and  esteemed." 

CADIZ. 

Cadi&^  one  of  the  most  important  cities 
in  the  south  of  Spain,  and  the  oldest  city 
in  Europe,  having  been  founded  by  the 
Phoenicians  nearly  four  centuries  before 
Christ.  Population  in  1861,  72,000.  It 
was  long  the  chief  seat  of  Spanish  com- 
merce, and  still  enjoys  the  greater  part  of 
the  trade  of  the  remaining  Spanish  colo« 
nies  in  the  East  and  West  Indies.  The 
hotels  are  all  poor :  H.  Blanco,  Posada  In- 
fflesioy  H.  de  Europa^  and  Oriente. 

The  town  is  built  upon  the  extremity 
of  a  narrow  tongue  of  land  projecting  into 
the  sea  from  the  isle  of  Leon,  and  is  thus 
almost  entirely  surrounded  by  sea.  The 
isthmus  which  unites  this  tongue  of  land 
with  the  larger  portion  of  the  island  is 
strongly  fortified ;  and  the  arm  of  the  sea 
inclosed  between  it  and  the  main  land  forms 
a  spacious  bay,  with  excellent  anchorage. 
On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Bay  of  Cadiz  is 
the  town  of  Santa  Marioy  from  whence  all 
the  sherries  of  Spain  are  exported.  The 
name  of  the  wine  is  derived  from  the  town 
of  Xeres,  in  the  interior,  through  which  we 
pass  on  our  way  to  Madrid. 

Half  way  between  Cadiz  and  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar  we  see  Cape  Trafalgar ,  where 
the  English,  with  27  ships  of  the  line, 
gained  the  memorable  victory  over  the 
French,  who  had  33  ships. 

There  are  few  "sights"  to  be  seen  in 
Cadiz  with  the  exception  of  its  ladies; 
and  who,  while  strolling  along  the  Ala- 
medOj  will  not  remember  the  poet  ? 

*'*'  Oh,  never  talk  «gain  to  me 

Of  northern  climes  and  British  ladies; 
It  has  not  been  your  lot  to  see, 

Like  me,  the  lovely  girl  of  Cadia. 
Although  her  eye  be  not  of  blue. 

Nor  fair  her  locks,  like  English  lasses, 
How  far  its  own  expressive  Hue 

The  languid  azure  eye  surpasses  t 

**  Prometheus-like,  from  heaven  she  stole 
The  fire  that  through  those  silken  lashes 
In  darkest  glances  seems  to  roll. 

From  eyes  that  can  not  hide  their  flashes ; 
And  as  along  her  bosom  steal 

In  lengthened  flow  her  raven  tresse^ 
You*d  swear  each  clustering  lock  could  feel. 
And  cnried  to  give  her  neck  carerises. 
397 
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*^  Our  English  maicU  are  long  to  woo. 

And  frigid  even  in  possession ; 
And  if  tlieir  cliarms  be  fair  to  view, 

Tlieir  lips  are  slow  afc  Love's  confession. 
But  bom  beneath  a  brighter  son, 

For  love  ordained  the  Spanish  maid  is* 
And  who,  when  fondly,  fairiy  won, 

Enchants  you  like  the  Girl  of  Cadiz? 

**The  Spanish  maid  is  no  coquette. 

Nor  joys  to  see  a  lover  tremble ; 
And  if  she  love,  or  if  she  hate, 

Alilce  she  knows  not  to  dissemble. 
Her  heart  can  ne'er  ba  bought  or  sold— 

Howe'er  it  beats,  it  beats  sincerely ; 
And,  though  it  will  not  bend  to  gold, 

*Tvrill  love  you  long  and  love  you  dearly. 

"  The  Spanish  girl  that  meets  your  love 

Ne'er  taunts  you  with  a  mock  denial; 
For  every  thought  is  bent  to  prove 

Her  passion  in  the  hour  of  trial. 
When  thronging  foemen  menace  Spain, 

She  dares  the  deed  and  shares  the  danger ; 
And  should  her  lover  press  the  plain, 

She  hurls  the  spear,  her  love's  avenger. 

^*  And  when,  beneath  the  evening  star, 

She  mingles  in  the  gay  Bolero, 
Or  sings  to  her  attuned  guitar 

Of  Christian  knight  or  Moorish  hero; 
Or  counts  her  beads  with  fairy  hand 

Beoeith  the  twinkling  rays  of  Hesper, 
Or  joins  devotion's  choral  band 

To  chant  the  sweet  and  hallow'd  vesper; 

^^  In  each  her  charms  the  hearts  must  move 
Of  all  who  venture  to  behold  her; 
Tlien  let  not  maids  less  fair  reprove    ' 

Because  her  bosom  is  not  colder : 
Through  many  a  clime  'tis  mine  to  roam 

Where  many  a  soft  and  melting  maid  is, 
But  none  abroad,  and  few  at  home, 
May  match  the  dark-eyed  Girl  of  Cadiz." 
Btbom. 

The  principal  amusement  in  Cadiz  is 
the  bull-fight ;  it  is  the  same  in  all  towns 
and  cities  in  Spain,  and  one  description 
will  answer  for  all.  Mr.  Inglis's  account 
being  one  of  the  most  graphic,  we  take  the 
privilege  of  here  inserting  it:  *'  The  bull- 
fight is  the  national  game  of  Spain,  and 
the  love  of  the  Spaniards  for  this  specta- 
cle is  almost  beyond  belief.  Monday,  in 
Madrid,  is  always,  during  the  season  of 
the  bull-fights,  a  kind  of  holiday;  every 
body  looks  forward  to  the  enjoyment  of 
the  afternoon,  and  all  the  conversation  is 
about  lo8  ioros.  Frequency  of  repetition 
makes  no  difference  to  the  true  amateur 
of  the  bull-fight ;  he  is  never  weary  of  it ; 
at  all  times  he  finds  leisure  and  money  to 
dedicate  to  his  favorite  pastime.  The 
spectacle  is  generally  announced  in  the 
name  of  his  majesty.  It  begins  at  four 
o'clock,  and  before  then  all  the  avenues 
leading  toward  the  gate  of  Alcala  are  in 
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commotion ;  the  Calle  de  Alcala,  Sb  par- 
ticular, throughout  its  whole  immense  ex- 
tent, is  filled  with  a  dense  crowd,  of  all 
ranks  and  conditions,  pouring  towaid  the 
gate.  A  considerable  number  of  carriages 
are  also  seen — even  the  royal  oarriages; 
but  these  arrive  la|e ;  and  there  are  also 
many  hack  cabriolets,  their  usual  bnrden 
being  a  peasant  and  two  girls  dressed  in 
their  holiday  clothes,  for  there  is  no  way 
of  showing  gallantry  so  much  approved 
among  the  lower  orders  as  treatbig  to  a 
bull-fight ;  and  when  this  is  carried  so  £ur 
as  to  include  a  drive  in  a  red  and  gilded 
cabriolet,  the  peasant  need  sigh  no  longer. 
**  I  had  been  able  to  secure  a  place  in 
one  of  the  best  boxes.  The  spectacle  was 
most  imposing;  the  whole  amphitheatre, 
said  to  contain  17,000  persons,  was  filled 
in  every  part,  round  and  round,  and  from 
the  ground  to  the  ceiling,  carrying  the 
imagination  back  to  antiquity,  and  to  the 
butcheries  of  a  Roman  holiday.  The  arena 
is  about  230  feet  in  diameter;  this  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  strong  wooden  fence  about 
six  feet  in  height,  the  upper  half  retiring 
about  a  foot,  so  as  to  leave  in  the  middle 
of  the  fence  a  stepping-place,  by  which 
the  men  may  be  able,  in  time  of  danger,  to 
throw  themselves  out  of  the  arena.  Be- 
hind this  fence  there  is  an  open  space  about 
nine  feet  wide,  extending  all  the  way 
round,  meant  as  a  retreat,  and  where  also 
the  men  in  reserve  are  in  waiting,  in  case 
their  companions  should  be  killed  or  disa- 
bled. Behind  this  space  is  another  higher 
and  stronger  fence,  bounding  the  amphi- 
theatre, for  the  spectators.  From  this  fence 
the  seats  decline  backward,  rising  to  the 
outer  wall,  and  above  these  there  are  box- 
es, which  are  all  roofed,  and  are,  of  course, 
open  in  front.  The  best  places  in  the  box- 
es cost  about  4s. ;  the  best  in  the  amphi- 
theatre below,  about  2«.  6d, ;  the  common- 
est place,  next  to  the  arena,  costs  4  reals. 
In  the  centre  of  the  west  side  is  the  king*s 
box,  and  scattered  here  and  there  are  the 
private  boxes  of  the  grandees  and  ama- 
teurs. In  the  boxes  I  saw  as  many  wom- 
en as  men,  and  in  the  lower  parts  the  fe- 
male spectators  were  also  sufficiently  nu- 
merous. All  wore  mantillas ;  and  in  the 
lower  parts  of  the  amphitheatre,  whidi 
were  exposed  to  the  sun,  every  spectator, 
whether  man  or  woman,  carried  a  large 
circular  paper  fan,  made  for  the  occasioa. 
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and  sold  by  men  who  walk  round  the  are- 
na before  the  fight  beginSf  raising  among 
the  spectators  their  long  poles  with  fans 
suspended,  and  a  little  bag  fixed  here  and 
there,  into  which  the  purchaser  drops  his 
four  quartos  {1^. 

*'The  people  now  began  to  show  their 
impatience,  and  shouts  of  '•El  toro'  were 
heard  in  a  hundred  quarters,  and  soon  aft- 
er a  flourish  of  trumpets  and  drums  an- 
nounced that  the  spectacle  was  about  to 
commence.  This  created  total  silence,  and 
the  motion  of  the  fans  was  for  a  moment 
suspended.  First  entered  the  chief  magis- 
trate of  the  city  on  horseback,  preceded  by 
two  alguazils,  or  constables,  and  followed 
by  a  troop  of  cavalry,  who  immediately 
cleared  the  arena  of  every  one  who  had 
no  business  there ;  next,  an  ofiicial  enter- 
ed on  foot,  who  read  an  ordinance  of  the 
king  commanding  the  fight,  and  requiring 
cnrder  to  be  kept;  and,  these  preliminaries 
having  been  gone  through,  the  magistrates 
and  cavalry  retired,  leaving  the  arena  to 
the  two  picadors,  who  entered  at  the  same 
moment.  These  are  mounted  on  horse- 
back, each  holding  a  long  lance  or  pike, 
and  are  the  first  antagonists  the  bull  has 
to  encounter.  They  stationed  themselves 
on  different  sides  of  the  arena,  about  twen- 
ty yards  from  the  door  at  which  the  bull 
enters,  and,  at  a  new  flourish  of  trumpets, 
the  gate  flew  open,  and  the  bull  rushed 
into  the  arena.  This  produced  a  deafen- 
•ing  shout,  and  then  total  silence. 

"  The  bulls  differ  very  widely  in  cour- 
age and  character.  Some  are  rash,  some 
cool  and  intrepid,  some  wary  and  cau- 
tious, some  cowardly ;  some,  immediately 
upon  perceiving  the  horse  and  his  rider, 
rush  upon  them;  others  run  bellowing 
round  the  arena ;  some  make  toward  one 
or  other  of  the  chulos,  who,  at  the  same 
moment  that  the  bull  appears,  leap  into  the 
arena,  with  colored  cloaks  upon  their  arms ; 
others  stop,  after  having  advanced  a  little 
way  into  the  arena,  look  on  every  side, 
and  seem  uncertain  what  to  do.  The  blood 
of  the  bull  is  generally  first  spilt.  He  al- 
most invariably  makes  the  first  attack, 
advancing  at  a  quick  trot  upon  the  pica- 
dor, who  generally  receives  him  upon  his 
pike,  wounding  him  somewhere  about  the 
shoulder. 

**  Sometimes  the  bull,  feeling  himself 
wounded,  retires^  to  meditate  a  different 


plan  of  attack;  but  a  good  bull  is  not 
turned  back  by  a  wound.  He  presses  on 
upon  his  enemy  even  if,  in  doing  so,  the 
lance  be  buried  deeper  in  his  flesh.  At- 
tached to  the  mane  of  the  bull  is  a  crimson 
riband,  which  it  is  the  great  object  of  the 
picador  to  seize,  that  he  may  present  to 
his  mistress  this  important  trophy  of  his 
prowess.  I  have  frequently  seen  the  rib- 
and torn  off  at  the  moment  that  the  bull 
closed  upon  the  picador. 

"  The  first  bull  that  entered  the  arena 
was  deficient  both  in  courage  and  cun- 
ning ;  the  second  was  a  fierce  bull  of  Na- 
varre, from  which  province  the  best  are 
understood  to  come.  He  paused  only  for 
a  moment  after  entering  the  arena,  and 
then  instantly  rushed  upon  the  nearest  pic- 
ador, who  wounded  him  in  the  neck ;  but 
the  bull,  disregarding  this,  thrust  his  head 
under  the  horse's  belly,  and  threw  both 
him  and  his  rider  upon  the  ground.  The 
horse  ran  a  little  way,  but,  encumbered 
with  trappings,  fell ;  and  the  bull,  disre- 
garding for  a  moment  the  fallen  picador, 
pursued  the  horse,  and  pushing  at  him, 
broke  the  girths,  and  disengaged  the  ani- 
mal, Vhich,  finding  itself  at  liberty,  gal- 
loped round  the  arena,  a  dreadful  specta- 
cle, covered  with  gore,  and  its  entrails 
trailing  upon  the  ground. 

"The  bull  now  engaged  the  chulos: 
these  young  men  show  great  dexterity, 
and  sometimes  considerable  courage  in  the 
running  fight,  or  rather  play,  in  which 
they  engage  the  bull ;  flapping  their  cloaks 
in  his  face,  running  zigzag  when  pressed, 
and  throwing  down  the  garments  to  arrest 
his  progress  a  moment,  and  then  vaulting 
over  the  fence,  an  example  which  is  some- 
times followed  by  the  disappointed  animal. 
But  this  kind  of  warfare  the  bull  of  Navarre 
seemed  to  consider  child's  play ;  and  leav- 
ing his  cloaked  antagonist,  he  made  furi- 
ously at  the  other  picador,  dexterously 
evading  the  lance,  and  burying  his  horns 
in  the  horse's  breast.  The  horse  and  his 
rider  extricated  themselves,  and  galloped 
away;  but  suddenly  the  horse  dropped 
down,  the  wound  having  proved  mortal. 
The  bull,  victorious  over  both  enemies, 
stood  in  the  centre  of  the  arena,  ready 
to  engage  another;  but  the  spectators, 
anxious  to  see  the  prowess  of  the  bull 
directed  against  another  set  of  antagonists, 
expressed  their  desire  by  a  monotonous 
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clapping  of  hands  and  beating  of  sticks ; 
a  demonstration  of  their  will  perfectly  un- 
derstood, and  always  attended  to. 

**  The  handeriUeros  then  entered :  their 
business  is  to  throw  darts  into  the  neck  of 
the  bull ;  and,  in  order  to  do  this,  they  are 
obliged  to  approach  with  great  caution,  and 
to  be  ready  for  precipitate  retreat;  because 
it  sometimes  happens  that  the  bull,  irritated 
by  the  dart,  disregards  the  cloak  which 
the  banderillero  throws  down  to  cover  his 
retreat,  and  closely  pursues  the  aggressor. 
I  saw  one  banderillero  so  closely  pursued 
that  he  saved  himself  only  by  leaping  over 
the  builds  neck.  The  danger,  however,  is 
scarcely  so  great  as  it  appears  to  the  spec- 
tators to  be,  because  the  bull  makes  the 
charge  with  his  eyes  shut.  The  danger  of 
the  picador  who  is  thrown  upon  the  ground 
is  much  greater,  because,  having  made 
the  charge,  the  bull  then  opens  his  eyes, 
and  the  life  of  the  picador  is  only  saved  by 
the  address  of  the  chulos,  who  divert  the 
attention  of  the  victor.  Generally  the 
banderilleros  do  not  make  their  appearance 
until  the  bull  appears  by  his  movements 
to  decline  the  combat  with  the  picadors, 
which  he  shows  by  scraping  the  ground 
with  his  feet,  and  retiring.  If  the  bull 
show  little  spirit,  and  the  spectators  wish 
that  he  should  be  goaded  into  courage,  the 
cry  is  *fuego,*  and  then  the  banderilleros 
are  armed  with  darts,  containing  a  kind 
of  squib,  which  explodes  while  it  sticks  in 
the  animal's  neck. 

"  When  the  people  are  tired  of  the  ban- 
derillos,  and  wish  to  have  a  fresh  bull, 
they  signify  their  impatience  in  the  usual 
way,  and  the  signal  is  then  given  for  the 
matador^  whose  duty  it  is  to  kill  the  bull. 
The  matador  is  in  full  court  dress,  and  car- 
ries a  scarlet  cloak  over  his  arm,  and  a 
sword  in  his  hand.  The  former  he  pre- 
sents to  the  bull ;  and  when  the  bull  rush- 
es forward,  he  steps  aside  and  plunges  the 
sword  into  the  animal's  neck — at  least  so 
he  ought  to  do ;  but  the  service  is  a  dan- 
gerous one,  and  the  matador  is  frequently 
killed.  Sometimes  it  is  impossible  for  a 
matador  to  engage  upon,  equal  terms  a  very 
wary  bull,  which  is  not  much  exhausted. 
This  was  tiie  case  with  the  sixth  bull  which 
I  saw  turned  out.  It  was  an  Andalusian 
bull,  and  was  both  wary  and  powerful. 
Many  times  the  matador  attempted  to  en- 
gage him,  but  without  success.  He  was 
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constantly  upon  the  watch, 'always  disre- 
garding the  cloak,  and  turning  quickly 
round  upon  the  matador,  who  was  fre- 
quently in  imminent  danger.  At  length 
the  people  were  tired  of  this  lengthened 
combat,  and,  seeing  no  prospect  of  it  end- 
ing, called  for  the  serMima,  an  instru- 
ment with  which  a  person  skulks  behind 
and  cuts  the  hamstrings  of  the  Aniinftl. 
This  the  bull  avoided  a  long  while,  always 
turning  quickly  round;  and,  even  after 
this  cruel  operation  was  performed,  he  waa 
still  a  dangerous  antagonist,  fighting  upon 
his  knees,  and  even  pursuing  the  matador.. 
The  moment  the  bull  falls  he  is  struck 
with  a  small  stiletto,  which  pierces  the  cert 
ebellum;  folding-doors,  opposite  to  those 
by  which  the  bull  enters,  are  thrown  open, 
and  three  mules,  richly  caparisoned  and 
adorned  with  flags,  gallop  in;  the  dead 
bull  is  attached  by  a  hook  to  a  chain,  «id 
the  mules  gallop  out,  trailing  the  bull  be- 
hind them.  This  is  the  work  of  a  moment 
— ^the  doors  close — ^there  is  a  new  flourish 
of  trumpets,  and  another  bull  rushes  upou 
the  arena. 

"And  how  do  the  Spaniards  conduct 
themselves  during  all  these  scenes  ?  The 
intense  interest  which  tbey  feel  in  this 
game  is  visible  throughout,  and  often  loud- 
ly expressed ;  an  astounding  shout  always 
accompanies  a  critical  moment;  whether 
it  be  the  bull  or  the  man  who  is  in  danger, 
their  joy  is  excessive ;  but  their  greatest 
sympathy  is  given  to  the  feats  of  the  bulL 
If  the  picador  receives  the  bull  gallantly 
and  forces  him  to  retreat,  or  if  the  mata- 
dor courageously  faces  and  wounds  the 
bull,  they  applaud  those  acts  of  science  and 
valor ;  but  if  the  bull  overthrow  the  horse 
and  rider,  or  if  the  matador  miss  his  aim 
and  the  bull  seems  ready  to  gore  him,  their 
delight  knows  no  bounds.  And  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  fine  spectacle  to  see  the  thousands 
of  spectators  rise  simultaneously,  as  they 
always  do  when  the  interest  is  intense. 
The  greatest  and  most  crowded  theatre  in 
Europe  presents  nothing  half  so  imposing 
as  this.  But  how  barbarous,  how  brutal 
is  the  whole  exhibition!  Could  an  En- 
glish audience  witness  the  scenes  that  are 
repeated  every  week  in  Madrid  ?  A  uni- 
versal burst  of  *  shame!'  would  follow  the 
spectacle  of  a  horse  gored  and  bleeding, 
and  actually  treading  upon  his  own  en- 
trails while  he  gallops  round  the  arena : 
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even  the  appearance  of  the  goaded  bull 
could  not  be  borne — panting,  covered  with 
wounds  and  blood,  lacerated  by  darts,  and 
yet  brave  and  resolute  to  the  end. 

"The  spectacle  continued  two. hours 
and  a  hal^  and  daring  that  time  there 
were  seven  bulls  killed  and  six  horses. 
When  the  last  buU  was  dispatched  the 
people  immediately  rushed  into  the  arena, 
and  the  carcass  wias  dragged  out  amid  the 
most  deafening  shouts. '* 

LcL  NuevOj  one  of  the  two  cathedrals  of 
Cadiz,  either  of  which  is  hardly  worth  a 
visit,  contains  a  Conception,  by  Murillo, 
which  stands  behind  the  high  altar.  This 
artist,  who  stands  at  the  head  of  the  Span- 
ish school  of  painters,  and  whose  works  are 
very  numerous  in  Spain,  was  bom  at  Pi- 
las,  near  Seville,  in  1618.  His  great  forte 
was  historical  and  landscape  painting.  He 
was  very  fond,  however,  of  painting  beg- 
gars, peasants,  etc.  The  King  of  Spain, 
who  was  a  great  admirer  of  his  talents, 
granted  him  letters  patent  of  nobility. 
His  last  work  is  in  Cadiz,  in  the  Chapel  of 
the  Los  Capuchinos,  viz.,  the  Marriage  of 
St.  Catharine.  He  fell  from  the  scaffolding 
while  painting  it,  and  died  at  Seville,  in 
consequence  of  the  fall,  in  1682.  There  is 
also,  in  a  chapel  opposite,  a  painting  of  the 
Conception  by  the  same  author. 

The  Museo  contains  a  few  paintings,  but 
they  are  very  indifferent. 

There  is  little  to  describe  in  the  towns 
of  Spain,  in  comparison  with  other  Euro- 
pean countries,  that  comes  under  the  head 
of  a  volume  of  this  description.  Travel- 
ers must  see  the  country  and  read  its  his- 
tory. We  will  therefore  refer  them  to  our 
own  Irving,  Prescott,  and  Thomby,  to  Col. 
Napier,  Townsend,  Inglis,  Lord  Mahon, 
Sterling,  and  other  foreign  writers,  and 
confine  ourselves  within  our  limits  to  the 
principal  towns  to  be  visited,  and  the  most 
direct  manner  of  visiting  them. 

The  average  expense  per  day  in  Spain 
wiH  hardly  equal  the  average  rate  of  trav- 
eling in  other  countries,  as  here  you  are 
obliged  to  travel  more  slowly,  and  three 
months  in  Spain  should  not  cost  over  $750. 
Steamers  leave  almost  daily  for  Gibraltar 
and  other  Spanish  ports  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean. 

Pnm,  Cadiz  to  SemUe^  distance  75  miles. 
There  are  two  routes,  either  by  steamer 
up  the  River  Guadalquiver,  in  seven  hours, 


or  by  railroad  to  Jerez,  then  diligence  to 
SevUle.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to 
take  the  cars  to  Jerez,  then  a  calesa  to 
Bonanzo,  distance  9  miles,  where  you  can 
meet  the  steamer.  The  steam-boat  fare  is 
3  duroB. 

JEREZ. 

JereZy  or  Xeres — the  Sherish  FiUsUn  of 
the  Moors — ^has  the  same  connection  with 
Sherry  wine  that  Bordeaux  has  with  Clar- 
et, or  Rheims  with  Champagne ;  in  fact,  a 
closer  one,  as  it  is  not  only  the  place  where 
the  wine  is  produced,  where  its  owners  and 
merchants  reside,  but  even  the  name  is 
derived  from  the  town,  the  English  hav- 
ing first  changed  Xeres  into  Sherris,  and 
finally  into  Sherry.  The  vineyards,  which 
lie  between  the  rivers  Guadalquiver  and 
Guadalette,  form  a  triangle,  and  inclose  a 
space  measuring  about  12  miles  on  each 
side,  comprising  80,000  acres.  Upward  of 
400,000  pipes  are  made  of  all  kinds,  includ- 
ing those  which  are  exported,  and  such  as 
are  consumed  in  the  district.  There  is  a 
great  gradation  in  the  prices  of  Sherry; 
for,  though  the  average  is  not  above  $175 
the  butt,  the  charges  are  from  $75  up  to 
$325.  The  value  of  the  Sherries  export- 
ed annually  is  calculated  at  $2,225,000. 
There  are  no  export  duties. 

The  manufacture  of  the  Sherries  takes 
place  under  the  care  of  the  agents  or  prin- 
cipals of  foreign  houses  who  reside  on  the 
spot.  Messrs.  P.  Domecq  or  Charles  Gor- 
don "will  be  very  happy  in  showing  travel- 
ers the  process  of  making  Sherry,  and 
when  you  get  through  it  may  be  dlifficult 
for  you  to  tell  a  picture-gallery  from  a  wine- 
cellar  !  Fortunately,  there  are  no  galleries 
in  Jerez. 

The  wines  of  Jerez  have  been  much  im- 
proved of  late  years.  The  vineyards  are 
principally  on  slopes  or  declivities.  The 
grapes  are  left  to  hang  imtil  they  begin  to 
shrivel  in  the  sun.  The  fruit  is  white, 
and  is  often  exposed  to  the  sun  on  mats 
for  a  day  or  two  after  it  is  gathered.  The 
grapes  are  turned  and  sorted  carefully  for 
the  better  wines.  The  vines,  which  are 
planted  five  feet  apart,  are  carefully  dug 
round  immediately  after  the  vintage,  and 
little  hollows  are  left  round  the  roots  to 
retain  the  moisture.  In  January,  or  soon 
after,  they  turn  up  the  mould,  and  careful- 
ly weed  the  ground.  The  pruning  takes 
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place  in  March ;  and  tiie  earth  is  afterward 
raked  over,  when  the  vines  are  propped 
with  canes  until  the  vintage.  The  labor 
of  the  vineyard  is  continued  even  to  hunt- 
ing out  the  insects  on  the  vines.  There  is 
seldom  or  never  a  failure  in  the  wine-crop, 
owing  to  the  benignity  of  the  climate. 
The  high  price  of  good  Sherry  is  not  won- 
derful when  the  care  in  the  growth  and 
the  home  duties  are  taken  into  account :  a 
bottle  of  very  superior  Sherry  brings  86 
cents  on  the  spot,  though  the  common  or- 
dinary wine  of  the  country  is  worth  but 
12  cents. 

The  grapes  are  submitted  to  the  usual 
mode  of  pressure,  being  sprinkled  with 
gypsum  to  saturate  the  maUc  acid  in  the 
fruit.  The  must  is  left  to  ferment  in  the 
cask,  with  all  the  scum  retained  which  the 
fermentation  raises.  They  do  not  suffer 
it  to  work  over,  but  leave  it  to  itself. 
The  March  after  the  vintage  it  is  racked. 
The  elements  of  the  wine  must  be  good 
when  so  little  care  is  necessary  in  the  proc- 
ess. The  time  the  wines  are  thus  left  is 
10  or  12  weeks.  Casks  are  left  exposed  in 
all  temperatures,  and  sometime^  in  the 
open  air,  without  mischief.  Any  kind  of 
shelter  is  considered  sufficient ;  and  a  good 
cellar,  as  it  is  held  in  the  north,  is  consid- 
ered of  no  moment. 

The  places  in  which  the  wine  is  left  to 
ferment  are  strongly  constructed  of  wood, 
above-ground,  and  the  casks  are  placed  in 
tiers,  with  the  bungs  slightly  closed,  so  as 
to  keep  out  all  extraneous  matters,  but  at 
the  same  time  to  allow  full  breathing  to 
the  wine.  In  fact,  the  ropiness  of  the 
wine,  an  accident  of  very  frequent  occur- 
rence elsewhere,  owing  to  the  slovenly 
mode  of  treating  it  after  fermentation,'  sel- 
dom occurs  here.  The  process  causes  mat- 
ter for  surprise  in  some  cases  how  so  excel- 
lent a  product  is  obtained. 

The  varieties  of  Sherry  depend  in  a  great 
measure  upon  the  species  of  the  vine  used, 
the  class  of  soil  on  which  it  is  grown,  and 
the  care  taken  in  the  management  of  the 
process  of  fermentation.  All  Sherry  wine 
is  by  nature  of  a  pale  color ;  the  darker 
shades  are  conferred  by  age,  or  by  *^vino 
de  color"  or  boiled  wine.  This  arrope^  as 
it  is  called  locally  from  the  Arabic,  is  made 
of  San  Lucar  de  Barrameda  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:  They  take  six  butts  of  must, 
before  fermentation  commences,  aud  boil 
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it  down  to  one  bntt,  keeping  the  liquid 
constantly  stirred,  and  the  surface  careful- 
ly skimmed,  so  as  to  remove  all  impurities 
that  arise  in  the  boiling,  taking  care  that 
the  liquid  be  not  singed  or  burned.  This 
process  is  conducted  over  a  gentle  fire  in  a 
large  copper  boiler,  and  when  it  is  quite 
thick  the  fire  is  gradually  withdrawn  from 
it,  so  that  the  liquor  may  cool  without  be- 
ing too  sensibly  afitscted.  This  is  the  ar- 
rope^  which,  afterward  mixed  in  a  greater 
or  less  quantity  with  the  pale  wines,  makes 
the  brown  Sherry  of  different  shades,  which 
is  so  much  esteemed.  The  wine  is  not  at 
all  deteriorated  by  this  treatment,  or  by 
the  mixture  of  wines  of  the  same  quality. 
The  pale  Sherries,  then,  are  the  pure  wine, 
containing  nothing  but  the  admixture  of  a 
couple  of  bottles  of  brandy  to  the  butt,  and 
this  is  wholly  unnecessary. 

SEVILLE. 

**  Fair  is  proud  Seville;  let  her  cwmtry  boast 
Her  Btrength,  her  wealth,  her  site  of  anoirat 
days." 

Sevilley  the  capital  of  Andalusia,  is  beau- 
tifully situated  on  a  wide-spreading  plain 
on  the  banks  of  the  Guadalquiver.  P<^ 
ulation  in  1861,  151,000.  The  hotels  are 
Fonda  Europa^  Fonda  de  Madrid,  and  La 
Reyna :  charges  about  $2  per  day. 

We  would  advise,  after  arriving  at  Se- 
ville, to  repair  immediately  to  the  Giraidif 
or  weather-cock,  which  is  the  name  given 
to  the  Cathedral  tower — 350  feet  high — on 
account  of  the  weather-cock  placed  on  the 
top,  and  ascend  to  the  summit,  to  obtain 
the  exact  bearings  of  the  town ;  for,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  the  streets  are  so  very 
narrow  that  not  more  than  one  carriage 
can  pass  at  a  time,  and  that  not  without 
rubbing  the  houses  on  either  side. 

Seville  is  not  only  famous  for  its  "or- 
anges and  women,"  as  Byron  says,  but  for 
containing  abundant  remains  of  the  wealth 
and  power  that  belonged  to  the  Moham- 
medan sovereigns  of  Spain,  and  for  being 
one  of  the  latest  cities  in  possession  of  the 
Moors.  Although  &llen  from  the  import- 
ance which  belonged  to  it  when  it  was  for 
a  time  the  capital  of  the  Spanish  monarchy, 
before  the  removal  of  the  court  to  V allado* 
lid,  it  is  still  a  place  of  considerable  im- 
portance. The  manufacture  of  tobacco  into 
cigars  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent.  The 
city  is  surrounded  with  high  Mofra-ish  walls, 
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which)  judging  from  the  materials  of  which 
they  are  composed,  may  be  seen  for  many 
centuries  to  come  in  their  present  state  of 
preservation. 

Seville  is  situated  on  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient Hispalis  of  the  Bomans.  It  was  con- 
quered by  the  Moors  under  Caliph  Walid 
in  711,  and  remained  46  years  under  the 
Caliph  of  Damascus,  when  the  western 
caliphate  was  established,  which  ruled  in 
Seville  for  nearly  500  years ;  at  the  end 
of  which  time  it  was  taken  by.  the  Chris- 
tians after  one  of  the  most  obstinate  sieges 
mentioned  in  Spanish  history,  since  which 
lime  it  has  seldom  been  the  scene  of  any 
great  military  exploit.  In  1728  a  treaty 
was  concluded  here  between  England, 
France,  Spain,  and  Holland.  In  1818, 
when  Spain  was  invaded  by  Napoleon,  Se- 
ville asserted  her  independence,  and  the 
Junta  took  refuge  here  when  driven  from 
Madrid.  It  was  conquered  by  the  French, 
however,  in  1810,  and  remained  in  their 
hands  for  the  space  of  two  years. 

Seville  has  given  birth  to  many  very  dis- 
tinguished individuals — in  ancient  times, 
the  Roman  emperors  Hadrian,  Trajan,  and 
Theodosius ;  and  in  modem  times,  Magel- 
lan, the  famous  navigator,  who  sailed  from 
here  20th  September,  1519,  and  discover- 
ed the  straits  which  bear  his  name.  Las 
Casas,  the  defender  of  the  Indians,  and 
Lopez  de  Rueda,  the  father  of  Spanish  com- 
edy, were  also  bom  here. 

Seville,  as  a  place  of  permanent  resi- 
dence, is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  desirable 
in  Spain.  It  is  said  there  Is  not  a  day 
during  the  whole  year  on  which  the  sun 
does  not  shine.  The  winter  is  very  pleas- 
ant. The  air  is  much  like  Cairo,  of  such  a 
voluptuous  softness  that  it  reanimates  one 
with  youthful  feelings.  Morals,  however, 
are  at  a  very  low  ebb,  and  it  is  a  scoff  for  a 
married  woman  to  have  no  cortejo,  and  a 
senorita  not  to  have  her  lover.  Jealousy, 
however,  never  appears  to  disturb  the 
household,  the  parties  living  together  with 
all  the  outward  show  of  mutual  esteem. 
Their  amusements  consist  of  bull-fights, 
theatrical  entertainments,  dancing,  and 
cards,  and  balls  and  suppers  on  great  occa- 
sions. 

*''•  The  feast,  (he  song,  the  revel  here  abounds  ; 
Strange  modes  of  merriment  the  hours  con- 
sume, 

Nor  bleed  these  patriots  with  their  country's 
wounds, 


Nor  here  War's  clarion,  but  Love's  rebeck 
sounds ; 
Here  Folly  Htill  his  votaries  enthrall, 
And  young-eyed  Ijcwdness  walks  her  midnight 
rounds : 
Girt  with  the  silent  crimes  of  capitals, 
Still  to  the  last  kind  Vice  clings  to  the  totter- 
ing walls." 

The  most  remarkable  edifice  of  Seville  is 
the  Alcazar  J  or  palace  of  the  Moorish  kings. 
It  is  a  splendid  specimen  of  Moorish  arch- 
itecture. It  was  repaired  by  Peter  the 
Cruel,  with  whom  it  was  a  favorite  resi- 
dence. The  exterior  has  a  i>oor  appear- 
ance, but  it  contains  many  magnificent 
halls  and  apartments — ^28  in  number.  The 
Hall  of  the  Embassadors  is  a  splendid 
apartment ;  it  is  adorned  with  designs  in 
stucco  and  with  a  floor  of  variegated  mar- 
ble, and  is  considered  more  magnificent 
than  the  one  of  the  same  name  within  the 
Alhambra  at  Granada.  The  first  court 
after  entering  has  a  stupid  effect.  The 
walls  are  covered  with  grotesque  designs 
in  Moorish  style,  and  the  floor  is  flagged 
with  marble,  and  the  whole  is  surrounded 
with  a  colonnade  of  white  marble  pillars  of 
handsome  proportions.  The  whole  place 
has  been  altered  considerably  by  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  and  Charles  V. :  the  latter 
was  married  here  to  Isabella  of  Portugal. 
A  considerable  portion  of  the  palace  is  now 
let  out  for  lodging-houses  and  to  private  in- 
dividuals. The  gardens  are  laid  out  in 
Moorish  style — straight  walks  and  alleys, 
with  trees  and  myrtle  hedges,  trimmed  in 
all  kinds  of  fantastic  shapes.  The  walks 
are  laid  with  tiles.  Beware  of  hidden  ^^efe- 
cTeau  undemeath,  which,  by  turning  a 
screw,  suddenly  not  only  sprinkles  the 
garden,  but  the  unwary  traveler. 

The  Cathedral  of  Seville  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  magnificent  in  Spain. 
It  was  erected  in  the  14th  and  15th  cen- 
turies, on  the  site  of  a  Moorish  mosque, 
and  is  by  many  thought  to  be  the  largest 
in  the  world  next  to  St.  Peter's.  Its 
length  is  431  feet,  breadth  310,  and  the 
height  140.  In  the  chapels  allotted  to  the 
various  saints  are  some  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent paintings  which  Spanish  art  has 
produced.  Indeed,  the  Cathedral  of  Seville 
is  at  the  present  time  far  more  rich  in 
splendid  pamtings  than  at  any  former 
period,  possessing  many  recently  removed 
from  some  of  the  suppressed  convents.  Its 
painted  windows  are  the  finest  in  Spain. 
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The  Cathedral  possesses  an  enonnous  or- 
gan, made  by  George  Bosch,  and  is  said 
to  have  5400  pipes.  Among  the  numerous 
paintings  which  hung  in  the  Cathedral  pre- 
vious to  Marshal  Soult's  arrival  were  two 
masterpieces  of  Murillo — the  Repose  in 
Egypt,  and  the  Birth  of  the  Virgin.  They 
were  concealed  by  the  chapter  of  the  Ca- 
thedral. The  circumstance  having  come 
to  the  marshal's  ears,  he  sent  for  the  par- 
ties, and  informed  them  that  he  did  not 
think  it  absolutely  necessary  to  their  hap- 
piness that  the  pictures  should  remain 
where  they  then  were.  His  manner  was 
very  significant.  Some  time  after,  when 
he  wad  showing  his  collection  to  a  party  at 
Paris,  he  stopped  before  two  pictures,  re- 
marking, ^*  How  I  prize  that  painting,  be- 
cause it  saved  the  lives  of  two  very  esti- 
mable persons !"  There  are  a  number  of 
Murillos  still  remaining  in  the  church,  chief 
among  which  is  his  San  Antonio.  There 
are  also  several  by  Velasquez,  Louis  de 
Vargas,  and  other  Spanish  masters.  Among 
the  numerous  monuments  is  one  erected  to 
Colon,  son  of  Columbus.  The  usual  num- 
ber of  relics  may  here  be  seen ;  prominent 
among  the  number  is  the  under-garment  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  the  keys  presented  to 
Ferdinand  when  Seville  surrendered,  the 
crown  of  thorns,  and  bits  of  the  true  cross. 
We  think  this  is  about  six  real^  genuine 
crowns  we  have  seen. 

The  house  where  Murillo  was  bom  is 
still  shown.  The  street  bears  his  name. 
He  was  buried  in  the  Cathedral  before 
Pedro  Campana's  great  picture  of  the  "De- 
scent from  the  Cross,"  which  hangs  over 
the  altar.  This  was  done  at  Murillo' s  re- 
quest. It  is  said  he  used  to  stand  for  hours 
before  this  picture,  ea^ecting  the  men  to  dis- 
appear tmih  the  bock/!  Pedro  Campana  was 
a  pupil  of  Michael  Angelo,  and  bom  in 
Brussels. 

In  the  Mxtseo  are  some  very  fine  pictures ; 
but,  strange  to  say,  not  one  by  Velasquez, 
the  first  master  of  Spain,  and  a  native  of 
Seville.  There  is  one  saloon  devoted  to 
MurUlo's  great  genius.  The  principal  are 
the  Conception,  the  Virgin  and  Child,  La 
Serviletta,  the  Virgin  and  Angels  with  the 
dead  Christ. 

Among  the  sights  of  Seville  is  the  Ccua 

PUata,  said  to  be  an  exact  copy  of  the 

Roman  governor's   house   at  Jerusalem. 

They  both  have  walls  and  roofs.     Outside 
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the  walls  may  be  seen  several  structures 
of  Roman  origin :  an  aqueduct  with  410 
arches,  a  Plaza  de  lo»  ToroSy  or  circus  for 
bull-fights.  On  all  sides  may  be  seen  time- 
worn  broken  granite  benches,  from  whence 
was  viewed  the  struggle  of  the  gladiator 
and  the  lion.  Now  the  arena  is  filled  with 
fennel  and  brushwood,  and  instead  of  the 
yelling  of  the  leopard  you  hear  the  hissing 
of  the  reptile. 

From  Seville  to  Cordowiy  distance  76 
miles;  by  railroad  in  4  h.  40  m. 

There  is  nothing  of  much  importance  to 
be  seen  on  this  entire  route.  Many  per*, 
sons  proceed  direct  to  Madrid  without  vis- 
iting Granada,  Malaga,  or  Gibraltar.  You 
can  take  horses  and  ride  to  Granada,  and 
from  thence  to  Madrid  by  diligence. 

Eighteen  mfles  from  Seville  we  pass  the 
picturesque  town  of  CarmonOy  which  con- 
tains a  population  of  14,000  inhabitants. 
The  town  is  well  fortified,  and  contains  a 
fine  Moorish  castle. 

Cordova  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Guadalquiver ;  is  one  of  the  principal 
cities  of  Andalusia,  and  contains  about 
42,000  inhabitants,  although  it  is  said  to 
have  had  over  l,000,000in  thellth  century. 
It  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  Moham- 
medans in  Spain,  and  is  said  to  have  con- 
tained 300  mosques,  900  baths,  and  600  inns. 

At  present,  notwithstanding  its  situa- 
tion is  delightfully  picturesque,  it  contains 
little  to  detain  the  traveler.  The  town  is 
mean,  dark,  and  gloomy ;  the  streets  nar- 
row and  filthy,  with  neither  squares  nor 
public  buildings.  Its  magnificent  Caths' 
draly  however,  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able places  in  the  world.  It  was  ori^n- 
ally  a  mosque,  built  in  the  brightest  days 
of  Arabian  dominion  in  Spain.  Its  length 
is  365  feet  and  breadth  394.  Its  low  roof 
is  supported  by  an  infinity  of  small  pil- 
lars sent  from  Constantinople,  Narhonne, 
Nimes,  and  other  places;  some  from  the 
temples  of  Carthage  and  other  places  in 
Africa.  They  are  of  all  varieties  of  stone, 
jasper,  porphyry,  verd  antique,  and  other 
marbles,  and  differ  as  much  in  their  arch- 
itectural as  in  their  geological  character. 
In  foct,  this  magnificent  and  glorious 
structure  has  more  the  appearance  of  a 
place  of  Mohammedan  than  of  Christian 
worship.  In  front  of  the  sacristy  at  the 
south  end  is  the  Zancarrouj  or  Moorish 
sanctuary ;  it  is  of  an  octagon  shape,  and 
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is  ornamented  in  the  most  gorgeous  man- 
ner ;  its  dome  is  fifteen  feet  in  diameter, 
and  consists  of  a  single  block  of  marble 
carved  in  the  form  of  a  scallop-shell. 

The  Bishop's  Palace  contains  a  suite  of 
state  apartments,  in  one  of  which  there  is 
a  large  collection  of  portraits.  The  inside 
is  now  in  a  miserable  state  of  decay :  a 
dirty  mixture  of  whitewash,  marble,  and 
tarnished  gilding.  Ferdinand  YII.  was 
confined  here  in  1823. 

The  splendid  palace  of  the  Moorish  kings 
was  turned  into  a  stable  in  1584,  and  was 
the  principal  breeding-place  for  the  famous 
Andalusian  horses,  which  were  the  best  in 
Spain.  The  establishment  was  broken  up 
by  tlie  French,  and  the  best  stallions  and 
mares  carried  to  France. 

Cordova  was  captured  by  the  Goths  in 
672,  and  in  692  by  the  Moors,  who  made 
it  the  capital  of  the  *' Caliphate  of  the 
West,"  and  subsequently  of  the  kingdom 
of  Cwdova.  On  June  11, 1286,  it  fell  before 
the  united  Spaniards,  commanded  by  Fer- 
dinand of  Castile,  and  has  never  since  re- 
covered its  previous  prosperity.  Cordova 
has  been  the  birthplace  of  many  distin- 
guished men,  among  which  were  the  two 
Senecas  and  Lucan  the  poet. 

The  traveler  has  now  the  choice  of  two 
routes  to  visit  Gibraltar,  by  the  way  of 
Osuna  and  Ronda,  or  by  Seville,  returning 
to  Cadiz,  and  take  steamer  to  Gibraltar. 
This  will  depend  on  your  time,  preferen- 
ces for  steamers  or  diligences,  and  many 
other  causes.  If  you  should  not  go  to 
Cordova,  return  to  Cadiz  by  all  means. 
The  roads  are  bad,  and  there  is  little  use 
of  painting  them  on  paper  with  **  histori- 
cal recollections"  and  "sunny  South." 
The  former  can  be  called  up  as  well  in  a 
railroad  car  as  jolted  out  of  you  on  a  Span- 
ish road,  and  the  latter  can  be  better  en- 
joyed on  a  steamer  than  on  the  scorching 
side  of  a  sand-hill. 

Gibraltar, — This  is  the  most  singular- 
looking  mountain  in  the  world,  and  one 
which  a  celebrated  writer  says  "  can  nei- 
ther be  described  by  pen  nor  pencil,  and 
at  which  the  eye  is  never  satisfied  at  gaz- 
ing.'*  The  name  of  this  fortress  is  de- 
rived from  the  Moorish  conqueror  Gebel 
Tarik,  who  contributed  considerable  to  the 
conquest  of  Spain,  having  landed  here  in 
711.  It  was  retaken  by  the  Spaniards  un- 
der Guzman  el  Bueno  in  1809,  and  was  re- 


conquered by  the  Moors  in  1833,  who  held 
it  up  to  the  middle  of  the  16th  century, 
when  it  was  again  retaken  by  the  Span- 
iards under  Juan  Fetrijo  and  another  of 
the  Guzmans,  in  whose  hands  it  remained 
until  its  conquest  by  the  English  in  1704. 
It  was  attacked  suddenly  by  some  English 
forces  under  Sir  G«orge  Cooke,  who  only 
found  eighty  men  in  the  garrison,  who  im- 
mediately ran  away.  George  I.  cared  very 
little  for  its  possession,  and  the  English 
nation  thought  it  but  a  barren  rock  not 
worth  the  charge.  It  was  secured  to  En- 
gland in  1718  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht. 
George  I.  offered  it  to  Spain  if  she  would 
refuse  to  sell  Florida  to  Bonaparte.  It 
was  blockaded  by  the  Spaniards  in  1727  for 
several  months  without  any  success ;  but 
its  most  memorable  siege  was  that  which 
begun  in  1779,  and  lasted  four  years.  Here 
the  whole  combined  forces  of  France  and 
Spain,  fleet  and  army,  with  immense  float- 
ing batteries  invented  by  Chevalier  d'Ar- 
con,  were  brought  into  action,  but  of  no 
avail.  The  siege  ended  with  two  of  the 
floating  batteries  being  set  on  fire  with 
red-hot  shot.  Their  magazines  blew  up, 
and  the  garrison  of  the  fort  were  obliged 
to  rescue  their  perishing  enemies  from  the 
flames  and  waves ;  since  which  time  Gib- 
raltar has  remained  not  only  the  brightest 
gem  in  the  crown  of  England,  but  a  bridle 
in  the  mouths  of  France  and  Spain. 

The  population  of  Gibraltar  is  about 
21,000,  exclusive  of  the  garrison  of  8000. 
The  principal  hotels  are  the  Clvb'HQuae 
Hotd,  H,  DumouSn^  and  Fonda  de  Europe, 
Of  course,  for  one  or  two  days  a  valet  de 
place  will  be  indispensable.    . 

The  fortress  stands  on  the  west  side  of 
a  mountainous  rock,  projecting  into  the 
sea  about  three  miles,  being  nearly  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  in'  breadth.  The  north 
side,  which  connects  it  with  the  land,  is 
perpendicular,  and  wholly  unapproacha- 
ble. The  south  and  east  sides  are  steep 
and  rugged.  The  west  side,  fronting  the 
bay  on  which  the  town  is  built,  is  the  only 
one  susceptible  of  access;  but  here  the 
strength  of  the  fortress  is  apparently  im- 
pregnable. The  principal  batteries  are  all 
oasemated,  and  traverses  are  constructed 
to  prevent  mischief  from  exploding  shells. 
Vast  galleries  are  excavated  in  the  solid 
rock,  and  mounted  with  the  latest  improve- 
ment in  the  heaviest  cannon. 
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Here  you  have  no  trouble  with  custom- 
house officers,  although  you  often  have  in 
landing,  which  operation  has  to  be  per- 
formed in  small  boats.  Gibraltar  is  a  free 
port,  and  has  been  for  the  last  156  years — 
ever  since  it  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  English.  Here  there  are  no  galleries 
to  be  seen;  and  after  having  examined 
the  strongest  fortress  in  the  world,  you 
can  turn  and  examine  as  motley  a  crowd 
as  can  be  seen  at  Trieste,  Malta,  or  Con- 
stantinople. 

The  days  and  hours  of  departure  of  the 
steamers  to  Malaga  will  be  seen  placarded 
up  in  the  different  hotels. 

From  Gibraltar  to  Malaga^  via  Ronda,  by 
land,  is  37  hours ;  time,  two  days. 

Ronda  possesses  a  Moorish  castle,  a  Do- 
minican convent,  a  Moorish  tower.  Visit 
the  Nereid's  Grotto.  The  views  from  the 
Alameda  are  most  magnificent.  The  air 
of  this  town  is  pure  and  salubrious,  and 
the  gentry  of  Seville  and  Malaga  make  it 
their  summer  residence. 

The  easiest  and  most  direct  route  to 
Malaga  is  by  steamer,  and  the  Spanish 
coast  along  which  you  pass  is  most  pic- 
turesque. 

Malaga^  the  chief  sea-port  of  Andalusia, 
and  one  of  the  most  important  cities  of 
Spain.  It  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  a 
wide  bay,  bordered  by  lofty  mountains, 
and  flanked  by  the  picturesque  ruins  of 
its  ancient  fortifications,  which  cover  the 
rising  hills  on  the  east.  The  town  is  rap- 
idly increasing  in  population.  According 
tothe  Almanach  de  Gotha  of  1861 — ^to  which 
authority  we  are  indebted  for  our  popula- 
tions, it  being  considered  the  most  correct, 
and  is  issued  yearly — ^it  has  now  118,050, 
although  Murray's  Hand-book,  published 
1855,  gives  it  only  80,000.    Hotel,  Alameda, 

Malaga  owes  its  foundation  to  the  Car- 
thaginians. It  came  successively  into  the 
hands  of  the  Bomans  and  Goths,  and  frt>m 
them,  in  714,  to  the  Moors,  from  whom  it 
was  taken  by  Ferdinand  in  1487,  after  a 
fearful  siege. 

The  city  commands  an  immense  trade 
in  wine,  raisins,  and  other  fruits,  such  as 
grapes,  figs,  and  lemons.  Its  trade  in 
brandy  and  olive  oil  is  also  very  large. 
Its  great  trade,  however,  is  its  far-famed 
Malaga  wine,  of  which  from  thirty  to  for- 
ty thousand  butts  are  annually  produced ; 
and,  strange  to  say,  nearly  all  is  exported 
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to  the  United  States.  This  wine  is  dry, 
sweet,  and  luscious.  The  best  wine  is 
from  a  white  grape;  but,  being  mingled 
with  the  arrope  (five  butts  boiled  to  one, 
to  give  color),  a  peculiar  taste  is  imparted, 
the  wine  bemg  a  little  browned  in  the 
boiling.  More  care  is  taken  of  the  Sherry. 
The  grape  contains  much  more  alcohol 
than  that  from  which  the  Sherry  is  pro- 
duced. There  is  also  a  white  wine  made 
from  a  coarse  inferior  grape;  it  is  very 
strong,  very  bad,  and  is  exported  and 
passed  off  for  the  growth  of  the  Sherry 
district.  There  are  three  kinds  of  Malaga 
wine  now  made,  viz.,  Malaga,  Mountain, 
and  Lagrimas.  The  last  is  the  richest 
and  best,  and  is  made  from  the  droppings 
of  the  grape  while  suspended,  not  from 
pressure,  as  is  the  ordinary  custom. 

Malaga  being  solely  a  commercial  city, 
there  are  neither  pictures  nor  other  works 
of  art  to  examine.  The  principal  build- 
ing is  the  Cathedral,  which  was  erected  in 
the  17th  and  18th  centuries.  An  elegant 
mosque  was  pulled  dawn  to  make  room 
for  it.  The  present  building  is  only  noted 
for  its  spire,  270  feet  high,  and  its  very 
beautiful  choir,  carved  in  bold  relief,  rep^ 
resenting  the  twelve  apostles  and  many 
of  the  most  distinguished  saints.  There 
is  also  a  bishop's  palace  and  several  hos- 
pitals. There  are  many  American  and 
English  merchants  who  reside  at  Malaga. 
Beggars  and  loafers  are  also  very  numer^ 
ous. 

From  Malaga  to  Granada  there  are  two 
roads,  one  by  Alhana,  on  horseback,  19 
hours ;  the  other  by  Loja  in  15  hours,  dili- 
gence. 

Granada  is  situated  on  a  beautiful  plain 
on  the  banks  of  the  River  Darro.  Its  pres- 
ent population  is  about  100,000 — one  fifth 
of  the  Moorish  population  when  it  was  cap- 
tured by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  at  the 
close  of  the  15th  century.  Principal  ho- 
tels are  Fonda  del  Leon  de  Ora,  La  Mmet^ 
po,  and  La  Amistad. 

Before  visiting  Granada  we  would  ad- 
vise travelers  to  read  Prescott's  "Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,"  and  Washmgton  Ir- 
ving's  "  Alhambra."  Mr.  Ford,  however, 
says  he  lived  two  years  in  the  Alhambra, 
and  that  Tia  Frasquita  was  "cross  and 
crabbed,"  Dolores  was  "ill-favored  and 
mercenary,"  and  Mateo  was  a  "  chattering 
blockhead."    By  stretching  the  imagina- 
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tion  a  little,  and  supposing  these  individu- 
als heroes  and  heroines,  we  can  see  nearly 
all  the  rest  as  described. 

Granada  was  originally  a  fortress  of 
Phcenician  origin.  Very  little  was  known 
of  its  history  before  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
mans. The  present  city  was  founded  by 
the  Moors  in  the  10th  century,  and  soon 
acquired  considerable  importance,  and  be- 
came one  of  the  principal  cities  in  the  king- 
dom of  Cordova.  In  1226  it  became  the 
capital  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Mohammed 
Alhamar,  in  whose  family  it  continued  un- 
til conquered  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
after  a  year's  siege,  in  1492.  After  va- 
rious attempts  to  convert  the  Moors  who 
remained  to  Christianity,  in  which  the  big- 
oted ecclesiastics  were  totally  unsuccess- 
ful, they  were  finally  expelled  from  Spain 
in  1609  and  1610.  This  insane  measure 
was  carried  out  throughout  the  kingdom, 
depriving  it  of  many  of  its  most  influential 
citizens. 

The  plain  on  which  Granada  is  situated 
is  one  of  the  most  lovely  in  the  world.  It 
is  nearly  2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  at  the  northern  base  of  the  beau- 
tiful mountains  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  the 
summits  of  which  are  always  covered  with 
snow,  moderating  the  glowing  atmosphere 
with  cool  and  refreshing  breezes.  No  won- 
der that  Boabdil,  the  last  of  the  Moorish 
sovereigns,  turned  and  wept  as  he  survey- 
ed this  magnificent  city,  with  its  800,000 
inhabitants,  its  countless  spires,  its  glorious 
Alhambra,  the  residence  of  his  forefathers, 
and  the  finest  specimen  of  the  arabesque 
style  of  architecture  the  world  has  ever 
witnessed.  It  is  said  he  turned  and  wept 
at  the  shining  prospect  beneath  him  as  he 
wound  along  the  mountain  pass  that  con- 
ducts to  the  shore.  The  present  streets 
of  Granada  are  narrow,  crooked,  and  bad- 
ly paved ;  but  its  gushing  fountains,  ter- 
raced gardens,  shining  domes,  minarets, 
and  steeples,  present  in  the  distance  a  beau- 
tiful scene,  and  proclaim  its  Oriental  origin. 

The  great  charm  and  object  of  interest 
is,  of  course,  the  Alhambra,  This  irregu- 
lar mass  of  houses,  towers,  and  fortifica- 
tions— ^this  Acropolis  of  Granada — ^is  situ- 
ated on  the  top  of  a  very  high  hill,  which 
overlooks  the  city  and  projects  into  the 
plain,  was  erected  about  the  middle  of  the 
13th  century  by  Abu-Abdallah,  and  was 
most  gorgeously  decorated  by  Yusef  I.    It 


remained  the  residence  of  the  Moorish  sov- 
ereigns for  260  years,  when  its  degradation 
commenced,  after  the  capture  of  the  city. 
Under  the  charge  of  the  monks  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella  the  purification  of  ^Hhe 
abominations  of  t^e  Moors"  began.  The 
beautiful  gilding,  the  intricate  stucco,  the 
ornamental  arabesque,  the  whole  gossamer 
fabric,  was  polluted  with  whitewash^  and  be- 
came a  prison  for  convicts  and  thieves. 
For  two  centuries  it  remained  in  the  pos- 
session of  keepers,  who  used  the  best  apart- 
ments  for  their  donkeys  and  sheep.  The 
principal  apartment  now  deserving  of  no- 
tice is  the  Hall  of  the  Embassadors:  it  is  36 
feet  square,  and  75  to  the  centre  of  the 
dome.  The  ceiling  was  formerly  inlaid 
with  mother-of-pearl,  but  is  now  wood  or- 
namented with  blue,  red,  and  gold.  Un- 
derneath were  the  state  prisons.  The  walls 
of  this  apartment  are  adorned  with  groups 
of  flowers  and  fishes,  intermingled  with  cu- 
rious workmanship.  The  gardens  which 
surround  the  Alhambra  are  filled  with  or- 
ange, lemon,  pomegranate,  and  myrtle 
trees.  The  palace  is  entered  through  a 
long  avenue  of  elms  and  myrtles.  One  of 
the  towers  on  the  front  is  called  the  Gate 
of  Judgment,  and  a  key,  the  armorial  en- 
sign of  the  Aiidalusian  Moors,  is  embossed 
over  it.  The  first  object  that  meets  your 
eye  is  the  palace  intended  to  take  the  place 
of  the  Alhambra.  It  was  commenced  by 
Charles  I.,  but  never  finished.  It  is  a 
complete  square  of  185  feet.  A  colonnade 
of  two  stories,  each  supported  by  32  col- 
umns, runs  round  it.  The  intention  of 
Charles  was  that  it  should  be  very  mag- 
nificent. The  pillars  are  now  much  dam- 
aged, and  it  is  fast  mouldering  to  pieces. 

It  would  require  a  volume  as  large  as 
this  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  dif- 
ferent rooms  in  this  palace,  and  the  history 
or  tradition  attached  to  each.  The  trav- 
eler who  visits  it  will  see  for  himself,  and 
the  reader  at  home  might  have  his  roman- 
tic illusions  dispelled  by  the  description 
the  author  of  a  guide-book  would  be  com- 
pelled to  give. 

The  Alhambra  is  open  in  the  forenoon, 
and  fh>m  4  to  7  P.M.  A  guide  and  a  fee 
is  necessary  for  the  first  visit,  but  not  aft- 
erward. 

The  Cathedral  is  a  gloomy  and  massive 
building.  It  was  commenced  in  March, 
1529 ;  is  425  feet  long  by  250  broad.  The 
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interiOT  is  whitewashed,  and  bedecked  in  an 
excessively  gaudy  manner.  The  dome  is 
170  feet  in  height,  and  is  painted  in  white 
and  gold ;  figures  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella are  kneeling  at  the  altar.  Here  also 
are  the  heads  of  Adam  and  Eve,  and  the 
different  pictures  of  the  Virgin  by  Alonzo 
Cano,  viz.,  "Annunciation,"  "Concep- 
tion," *»Nativity,"  "Presentation,"  "Vis- 
itation, "  "  Purification, "  and  "  Ascension. '  * 
The  Chapel  of  the  Kingt  is  the  gem  of  the 
Cathedral,  although  independent  of  it,  hav- 
ing its  separate  chaplains  :  it  is  adorned 
with  shields  and  orders  of  the  Spanish 
sovereigns.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and 
their  daughter  Joana,  with  her  husband, 
Philip  of  Burgundy,  are  buried  in  front  of 
the  altar;  and  their  magnificent  monu- 
ments, which  are  of  delicate  alabaster,  are 
most  superbly  sculptured. 

In  the  Sacristy  are  numerous  relics, 
among  which  are  the  royal  standards  and 
the  sword  of  the  king  which  were  used  at 
the  conquest;  also  the  Missal  of  Isabella. 
In  the  Sagrario,  or  original  mosque,  which 
is  connected  with  this  chapel 'by  a  dark 
passage,  may  be  seen  the  portrait  of  the 
Spanish  knight,  Heman  Perez  del  Pulgar, 
who,  during  the  siege,  rode  into  the  city, 
and  stuck  a  taper  with  the  "Ave  Maria" 
into  the  door  of  the  mosque.  The  highest 
honors  were  awarded  to  him  for  this  act 
of  daring,  crowned  by  a  last  resting-place 
among  the  bones  of  royalty. 

The  Carthusian  Corwent,  about  a  mile 
from  the  town,  is  well  worth  a  visit.  It 
formerly  possessed  some  paintings  by  Mu- 
rillo,  but  they  have  all  disappeared. 

The  ladies  of  Granada  are  handsome,  el- 
egant, but,  like  the  rest  of  the  Andalusians, 
fond  of  flirting,  theatres,  masqued  balls,  and 
other  amusements. 

If  you  have  time,  by  all  means  make 
the  ascent  of  the  Sierra  Nevada ;  the  scen- 
ery is  most  glorious. 

The  traveler  may  now  choose  which  way 
he  would  prefer  to  visit  Madrid :  return  to 
Malaga,  and  take  the  weddy  steamer  to 
Alicante,  whence  the  cars  run  to  Madrid 
in  14  hours,  or  take  the  long  and  disa- 
greeable ride,  164  miles  by  diligence,  pass- 
ing the  very  indifferent  places  of  Bailen, 
Manzanares,  and  Ocana.  We  should  ad- 
vise the  former,  as  it  takes  but  little  over 
half  the  time,  is  more  pleasant,  and  more 
economical. 
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From  Malaga  to  Alicante  is  249  miles; 
time,  24  hours. 

We  pass  the  towns  of  Motril,  Almeria, 
and  Cartagena  on  our  passage  to  Alicante. 

AUcante,  a  commercial  town  of  17,000 
inhabitants.  It  is  defended  by  a  castle 
situated  on  a  rock  about  400  feet  high. 
The  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked.  Ho- 
tels are  El  Vapor  and  Posada  del  Union, 
There  is  nothing  in  the  town  worth  stop- 
ping one  hour  to  see,  not  even  the  ruined 
castle.  The  principal  exports  are  wine, 
figs,  and  olives,  although  Uie  principal  oc- 
cupation of  the  inhabitants  is  smuggling. 

The  cars  start  at  7  30  A.M.  and  S  30 
P.M.  daily.  There  are  few  towns  of  any 
importance  on  the  route ;  the  principal  are 
Albacete  and  Almansa;  at  the  last  was 
fought  in  1707  one  of  the  few  battles  where 
the  French  have  been  victorious  over  the 
English.  It  is  accounted  for  by  the  Span- 
ish allies  of  the  English  deserting;  the 
English  forces  being  20,000,  while  the 
French  were  30,000 ;  and  the  singular  faact 
that  the  French  were  commanded  by  an 
Englishman,  and  the  English  by  a  French- 
man. 

MADRID. 

Madrid,  the  capital  of  Spain,  is  situated 
on  a  dry  and  barren  plain  in  the  centre  of 
the  kingdom.  Its  population  in  1861  was 
475,785.  It  is  intensely  hot  in  summer, 
and  piercingly  cold  in  winter.  It  has  no 
suburbs,  and  its  immediate  vicinity  is  much 
like  Berlin — ^barren  and  unattractive.  It 
occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Carpeta- 
norum.  It  was  besieged  by  the  Moors  in 
1108,  by  whom  it  received  its  present  name. 
Charles  V.  made  it  his  favorite  residence, 
and  Philip  II.  declared  it  the  only  court 
in  the  world,  and  made  it  the  capital  of 
Spain.  Its  subsequent  history  is  not  of 
much  importance  until  the  commencement 
of  the  f^nch  wars.  It  was  entered  by 
Murat  at  .the  head  of  the  French  forces  in 
1808.  Two.  months  afterward  they  were 
compelled  to  retire,  the  Blanolos  making 
terrible  havoc  with  their  knives  on  Murat*8 
legions.  Joseph  Bonaparte,  who  had  been 
made  king  by  his  brother,  was  also  obliged 
to  fly  with  tiiem.  In  the  month  of  De- 
cember of  the  same  year  Napoleon  entered 
the  city  in  person,  and  reinstated  his  broth- 
er, who  occupied  the  throne  four  years,  up 
to  1812,  after  which  time  the  ci^  was  oc- 
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cupied  by  the  English.  In  If^S  it  was 
again  occupied  by  the  French  under  the 
Due  d'Angouleme.  Of  the  manners  and 
customs  of  Madrid  a  recent  writer  says, 
**  They  can  only  be  learned  by  viewing  the 
habits  of  the  middle  classes;  for,  indeed, 
it  is  next  to  impossible  for  a  stranger,  even 
with  good  introductions,  to  know  enough 
of  the  aristocracy  to  form  a  correct  judg- 
ment of  their  domestic  habits,  owing,  we 
believe,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  general 
poverty,  which,  with  the  high  rate  of  liv- 
ing in  Madrid,  is  an  effectual  bar  to  hos- 
pitality. Almost  all  families,  except  those 
in  the  very  highest  ranks,  live,  as  in  Paris 
and  Edinburgh,  in  stories  or  flats,  each 
story  being  a  distinct  house.  The  outer 
door,  which  is  of  enormous  strength,  has 
a  small  window  or  grating,  with  a  sliding 
shutter,  and  the  usual  salutation  from  the 
porter  when  one  rings  for  admittance, 
*^GetUez  depaz'^ — ^people  of  peace — and  the 
door  in  ordinary  cases  is  opened.  This 
precaution  of  surveying  strangers  is,  per- 
haps, attributable  to  a  feeling  of  personal 
insecurity  consequent  on  bad  government 
and  religious  persecution.  A  suite  of 
apartments  usually  consists  of  a  large, 
well-lighted,  and  respectably-furnished  sa- 
loon, with  a  recess  on  one  side,  in  which 
is  a  bed,  wholly  unconcealed  and  without 
curtains;  and  at  another  side  is  a  door 
leading  into  a  smaller  chamber,  similarly 
furnished  to  that  just  described.  The  la- 
dy's boudoir  is  always  handsomely  deco- 
rated; and  the  worst  rooms  in'an  estab- 
lishment are  invariably  the  library,  or 
study,  and  the  dining-room,*both  of  which 
are  small  and  wretchedly  furnished.  The 
apartments  are  always  kept  remarkably 
clean. 

"  The  manner  of  living  in  Madrid  is  some- 
what more  generous  than  in  the  northern 
provinces.  A  rich  soup  is  usually  added 
to  the  everlasting  olla  or  cochido,  which 
is  much  better  made  and  more  highly  sea- 
soned than  in  the  rest  of  Spain ;  and  din- 
ner is  always  followed  by  cakes,  sweet- 
meats, and  fruits,  accompanied  by  a  mod- 
erate supply  of  Valdepenas  and  other  good, 
native  wines.  The  inhabitants,  except  the 
tradespeople,  rise  late,  breakffist  on  choco- 
late between  10  and  11.  Lounging,  read- 
ing, or  a  stroll  to  the  cafSs  (where,  howev- 
er, the}'  spend  nothing),  occupies  the  men ; 
'  dressing  and  visiting,  the  ladies,  till  din- 
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ner  (about  3) ;  after  which  follows  the  sies- 
ta, a  season  of  almost  universal  repose  in 
Madrid.  The  shops  then  are  either  shut, 
or  a  curtain  drawn  before  the  door.  The 
shutters  of  every  window  are  closed; 
scarcely  a  respectable  person  is  seen  in 
the  streets ;  the  stall-keepers  spread  cloths 
over  their  wares  and  go  to  sleep ;  groups 
of  the  poor  and  idle  are  seen  stretched  in 
the  shade;  and  even  the  Galician  water- 
carriers,  seized  with  the  general  drowsi- 
ness, make  pillows  of  their  water-casks. 
The  siesta  over,  the  ladies  sit  in  the  bal- 
conies, and  the  gentlemen  smoke  their  ci- 
gars till  the  time  for  the  lodnge  on  the 
Prado;  and  then  comes  the  tertulia,  a  very 
pleasant  and  social  meeting  for  chit-chat 
and  music,  closing  the  day  of  Madrid. 
Dinner-parties  are  seldom  or  never  given, 
and  there  are  no  regular  parties  except 
balls,  and  those  not  frequent,  and  unac- 
companied by  any  refireshment  beyond 
aguafresca, 

*'  The  best  national  manners  are  not,  like 
other  countries,  to  be  found  in  the  capital, 
where  every  thing  is  sacrificed  to  the  rage 
for  imitating  the  French  and  English,  a 
feature  which  distinguishes  the  Madrile- 
nos  from  all  other  Spaniards.  Morals  in 
all  classes,  especially  the  higher,  are  in 
the  most  degraded  state.  Veils,  indeed, 
are  thrown  aside,  and  serenades  are  rare, 
but  gallantry  and  intrigue  are  as  active 
as  ever.  The  men  think  little  of  their 
marriage  obligations,  and  pay  no  real  re- 
spect to  the  other  sex ;  the  women  make 
dress  and  show  the  business  of  their  lives, 
court  admiration,,  and  are  willing  victims 
of  unprincipled  gallantry.  Infidelity  in 
married  women  is  perhaps  more  frequent 
than  in  any  of  the  towns  of  Italy.  Scarce- 
ly any  married  lady  is  without  her  corte- 
jo.  The  connection,  however,  if  not  less 
sensual,  is  more  lasting  than  in  Italy,  and 
intrigues  are  usually  carried  on  unknown 
to  the  husband,  who  is  generally  too  proud 
to  connive  at  his  wife's  dishonor.  Sexual 
immorality  is  also  common  among  the  low- 
er orders,  but  there  is  not  that  drunken- 
ness, brutality,  and  insolence  which  char- 
acterize the  cancuUe  of  Paris  and  London ; 
and  the  stranger  may  now  walk  about  the 
streets  in  any  part  of  Madrid  without  fear 
of  being  stabbed  or  plundered,  a  circum- 
stance attributable  more  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  lower  orders  than  to  the  ex- 
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cellence  of  the  police,  which  certainly  de- 
serves no  eulogium.** 

The  principal  hotels,  which  are  poor 
enoagh,  are  La  Nueva  Penmruktr,  La  Casa 
de  CorderOf  and  Fonda  San  Luis.  The  aver- 
age charges  will  amount  to  $2  50  per  day. 
Ton  can  not  get  a  very  good  dinner  at  a 
restaurant  (a  it  carte)  less  than  $1  25. 

Madrid  is  well  supplied  with  excellent 
carriages  and  cabs,  there  being  stands  in 
all  the  principal  streets.  The  rates  are, 
"for  the  course,"  in  daytime,  4  reals =10} 
cents ;  from  sunset  until  midnight,  6  reab 
=16  cents  j  after  midnight,  8  reals =20 
cents.  By  the  hour,  daytime,  first  hour, 
8  reals;  every  hour  after,  6  reals:  from 
sunset  to  midnight,  first  hour,  10  reals; 
succeeding  hours,  8  reals :  after  midnight, 
first  hour,  14  reals ;  succeeding  hours,  12 
reals.  The  rates  for  two-horse  conveyan- 
ces average  about  thirty  per  cent,  more 
than  for  one. 

A  valet  de  place  will  be  necessary  in 
Madrid  to  arrange  about  getting  passes  to 
see  the  different  ^^ sights"  as  the  days  on 
which  they  may  be  seen  are  often  chuiged, 
or  the  time  may  be  seen  in  one  of  the  news- 
papers, as  well  as  the  announcement  of 
bull-fights,  theatrical  entertainments,  and 
other  amusements.  Your  passport  had 
better  always  be  carried  about  you. 

After  taking  a  stroll  into  the  Puerto  dd 
Sol  and  Prado^  to  see  life  in  its  outdoor 
glory,  we  will  proceed  first  to  visit  the 
Hogal  Palace,  an  immense  pile  of  build- 
ings, which  occupies,  with  its  gardens,  a 
space  of  nearly  eighty  acres.  It  forms  a 
;4quare  of  470  feet  each  way  by  100  feet 
high,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  palaces  in  the  world.  It  was 
built  by  Philip  V.  The  ceilings  are  mag- 
nificently frescoed,  but  most  of  the  paint- 
ings that  formerly  adorned  the  walls  have 
been  removed  to  the  Museo.  It  is  rich  in 
statues  and  marbles.  The  throne-room  is 
really  gorgeous.  In  the  circular  garden 
stands  the  equestrian  statue  of  Philip  IV. 
It  is  considered  one  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cent worlds  of  art  in  Europe.  The  ease 
and  grace  with  which  he  sits  on  his  noble 
war-horse  is  perfectly  enchanting.  He 
was  considered  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
the  best  horseman  in  Spain.  The  bronze 
was  cast  in  Florence  in  1640.  The  coach- 
house adjoining  is  well  worth  a  visit. 

The  National  Library^  situated  on  the 
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Plaza  del  Orienta,  contidns  some  225,000 
volumes. 

The  Rojfol  Armory  contains  not  only 
one  of  the  finest  collections  in  Europe,  but 
many  very  precious  relics :  helmets  of 
Hannibal  and  Julius  Caesar ;  the  suit  of 
armor  worn  by  Isabella  at  the  siege  of  Gra- 
nada ;  swords,  helmets,  and  shields  of  all 
the  great  captains,  princes,  and  heroes  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  of  ancient  and  mod- 
em times. 

The  great  lion  of  the  Spanish  capital  is 
the  Museo,  or  royal  picture>gallery.  Here 
only  Velasquez,  the  master  of  the  Spanish 
school  of  painters,  is  seen  in  all  his  gloiy, 
veiy  few  of  his  great  pictures  having  ever 
been  removed  from  Spain.  Yelasqnefe 
was  bom  at  Seville  1595,  and  died  at  Mad- 
rid 1660 ;  he  was  the  court  painter,  and  re^ 
ceived  the  honor  of  knighthood  from  Philip 
IV.  There  are  over  siicty  of  his  pictures 
in  this  museum. 

Velasquez'  Coronation  of  tiie  Virgin, 
Crucifixion,  and  Surrender  of  Breda,  are 
considered  his  best  pictures.  There  are 
also  nearly  fifty  of  Murillo's  best  pictures 
here.  Among  the  paintings  of  Raphael, 
the  **  Christ  bearing  the  Cross"  is  consid- 
ered the  gem  of  the  lot.  It  is  said  that 
the  British  government  offered  $100,000 
for  it.  There  are  also  a  large  number  of 
paintings  by  Guide,  Vandyke,  Titian,  Paul 
Veronese,  Luca  Giordano,  Poussin,  Sny- 
ders,  Bassanos,  Alonzo  Canos,  Claude  Lor- 
raine, an^  Rubens.  There  is  a  very  re- 
spectable catalogue  for  sale,  each  picture 
being  proper)y  numbered  and  arranged. 
A  fee  of  10  reals  will  give  you  admission 
at  all  times.  There  are  some  fine  easel 
pictures  in  the  new  museum. 

There  are  several  literary  and  scientifie 
institutions  in  Madrid,  a  Royal  Spanish 
Academy,  and  a  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory. There  are  three  theatres,  with  bull- 
fights on  Sundays  and  Mondays  during  the 
summer.  The  promenades  are  the  PtadOj 
which  is  two  miles  long,  lined  with  oms* 
mental  trees  and  adorned  with  fountains; 
the  Buen-Retiro  gardens ;  and  the  Paseo  dB 
larDelicias  along  the  banks  of  the  Manta- 
nares  River, 

As  we  before  remarked,  there  is  but  lit- 
tle to  be  seen  in  the  environs.  Ton  nay 
visit,  however,  the  royal  residences  La 
Casa  del  Campo,  El  Pando,  La  Florida, 
Mongloa,  and  Zarzuela. 
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Two  weeks  can  be  spent  very  profitably 
in  Madrid ;  one  week  devoted  to  the  Mu- 
seo,  and  one  to  other  sights.  There  is  no 
other  picture-gallery  in  Europe  where 
there  are  so  many  pictures  by  the  four 
great  masters,  Raphael,  Murillo,  Titian,  and 
Velasquez.     They  are  150  in  number. 

ROUTE  No.  22. 

From  Madrid  to  Toledo  via  Aranjuez, 
distance  55  miles.     Fare  37  reals. 

A  railroad  has  lately  been  opened  to  To- 
ledo, occupying  2  h.  40  m. ;  formerly  the 
time  was  two  days.  If  you  propose  re- 
turning from  Madrid  by  Bayonne,  in 
France,  via  the  Escorial,  Segovia,  Vallado- 
lid,  and  Burgos,  the  visit  to  Toledo  had  bet- 
ter be  first  made,  because,  after  having  vis- 
ited Avila,  Segovia,  and  Escorial,  you  can 
take  Aranjuez  and  Toledo  on  your  way  to 
Valencia. 

Aranjuez  is  beautifully  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tagus,  in  one  of  the  most 
lovely  and  fertile  spots  in  Spain.  It  con- 
tains about  5000  inhabitants.  It  is  the 
spring  residence  of  the  court ;  and  the  pal- 
ace, although  small,  is  very  beautiful,  and 
shaded  with  enormous  trees.  Here  royal- 
ty delights  to  forget  its  cares.  The  gar- 
dens were  laid  out  by  Philip  II.,  and  are 
very  beautiful. 

Murray's  Hand-book  of  Spain  (which  is 
ihe  most  learned  and  most  inferior  as  a 
guide-book  of  some  twenty  excellent  vol- 
umes published  by  Mr.  Murray)  takes  par- 
ticular pains  to  depreciate  every  thing  Span- 
ish and  French,  and  extol,  in  comparison, 
every  thing  English.  In  speaking  of  Aran- 
juez, it  says  of  the  *' beloved"  Ferdinand 
VII.,  "  The  first  dispatch  he  sent  to  the 
grave  council  of  Madrid  was,  '  A  nun  has 
been  brought  to  bed  of  twins.'  The  imme- 
diate answer  was,  *  Had  it  been  a  monk, 
thai  would  have  been  news ;'  and,  not  wish- 
ing to  renounce  the  good  old  recreations 
of  his  royal  ancestors,  *  he  never  missed 
Herradura^ '  to  which  he  took  his  wives  and 
delicate  maids  of  honor,  just  as  Philip  IV. 
did  his.  The  cream  of  the  jTimcton  was  see- 
ing an  operation  performed  on  young  bulls 
which  fitted  them  for  the  plow."  Again : 
**  It  was  at  Aranjuez  that  Charles  IV.,  in 
wder  to  save  his  wife's  minion,  Godoy,  ab- 
dicated the  crown  in  favor  of  Ferdinand 
VII.  Toreno  prints  all  the  disgraceful  let- 
ters written  by  him  and  his  wife,  the  proud 


monarchs  of  Castile !  to  Murat,  their  'very 
dear  brother!'  to  Murat,  who,  a  few  years 
before,  had  been  a  pot-house  waiter,  and 
who,  six  years  afterward,  deluged  their 
capital  with  Spanish  blood.  Godoy,  a 
vile  tool  of  Bonaparte,  was  thus  saved  in 
order  to  consummate  his  guilt  and  folly 
by  signing,  with  Duroc  at  Bayonne,  the 
transfer  of  Spain  to  France,  stipulating 
only — ^mean  to  the  last — for  filthy  lucre 
and  pensions."  "A  railroad — ^thanks  to 
English  heads  and  hands — ^was  begun  May 
4, 1846,  which  will  in  due  time  be  carried 
to  Cadiz,  Alicante,  and  Valencia.  Mean- 
time many  a  civilized  Castilian,  pointing 
at  this  hit^  inquires  proudly  and  patroniz- 
ingly of  the  traveling  Briton,  *  Have  you 
got  these  advantages  in  England  ?  " '  These 
roads  have  all  beenjimshed,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  from  Toledo  to  Cordova,  by  ^  En- 
glish heads  and  hands"  since  the  **  travel- 
ing Briton"  was  here. 

Toledo,  celebrated  from  a  very  remote 
period  for  its  manufacture  of  sword-blades, 
was  in  former  times  the  capital  of  Spain. 
Its  situation,  next  to  Granada,  is  consid- 
ered the  finest  in  Spain.  It  stands  on  a 
hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  flows  the  River 
Tagus.  It  contains  a  population  of  14,000 
inhabitants,  and  exhibits  a  melancholy 
show  of  its  former  greatness.  Hotels  are 
Fonda  del  Arzobispo,  Fonda  de.  los  CabaUe- 
ro8y  and  Fonda  del  Norte  y  Mediodia.  The 
streets  are  steep  and  narrow;  and  a  re- 
cent writer  says,  from  their  appearance,  he 
would  think  the  town  "  had  retired  from 
business." 

Toledo  is  still  the  ecclesiastical  metrop- 
olis of  the  country,  and  contains  a  mag- 
nificent cathedral.  Only  one  of  its  two 
towers  is  finished,  and  it  rises  to  the  height 
of  over  800  feet.  The  Cathedral  was  com- 
menced by  St.  Ferdinand  in  1226,  and  not 
finished  until  the  early  part  of  the  15th 
century.  Its  length  is  400  feet  and  width 
200.  It  is  considered  one  of  the  richest 
churches  on  the  Continent,  both  in  its  carv- 
ings, sculptures,  monuments,  and  relics. 
Some  of  the  tombs  are  most  magnificent. 
Among  these  we  may  mention  that  of  the 
Grand  Cardinal  Mendoza,  who  was  the  Car- 
dinal Wolsey  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella's 
reign.  The  chapels  that  contain  the  great- 
est historical  objects  of  interest  and  works 
of  art  are  Santiago,  San  Eugenio,  San  Ilde- 
fonso;  the  chapels  of  the  old  and  new 
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kings ;  the  chapel  Muzarabic,  the  walls  of 
which  are  beautifully  Arescoed.  There  are 
some  very  fine  paintings  in  the  Sacristy, 
winter  Chapter-house,  Sagrario,  and  Ocha- 
TO.  This  last  is  beautifully  frescoed,  and 
rich  in  the  most  precious  marbles.  Here 
are  kept  all  the  relics  and  dresses  belong- 
ing to  the  Virgin  Blary.  Joseph  must 
have  done  a  splendid  business  in  the  build- 
ing line  to  have  afforded  all  this  luxury. 
There  is  a  black  wooden  image  seated  on 
a  throne,  over  which  hftngs  a  canopy  all 
resplendent  in  gold  and  solid  silver.  On 
fete-days  she  is  arrayed  in  magnificent  old 
silks,  richly  trimmed  with  laces,  gold,  sil- 
ver, and  pearls ;  on  her  head  a  crown  of 
diamonds,  pearls,  emeralds,  and  other  pre- 
cious stones;  and  all  this  is  intended  to 
represent  the  rustic,  simple  blessed  Virgin, 
either  as  she  lived  on  earth  or  reigns  in 
heaven.  Here  also  may  be  seen  some  of 
her  milk,  a  piece  of  the  true  cross,  and 
many  other  relics.  A  whole  day  may  be 
well  spent  in  examining  the  different  clois- 
ters, chapels,  monuments,  and  pictures ;  in 
fact,  there  is  little  else  to  be  seen  at  Toledo; 
although  there  are  innumerable  churches, 
monasteries,  nunneries,  and  other  religious 
buildings,  they  are  of  not  much  import- 
ance. 

The  Foundling  ITotpitul  of  Santa  Cruz  is 
a  beautiful  piece  of  architecture,  and  well 
worth  a  visit. 

The  Hoyal  Sword  Manufactory  b  situated 
about  two  miles  from  the  city,  close  to  the 
river  which  turns  its  machinery.  Here 
all  the  swords  for  the  Spanish  army  are 
made.  Mr.  Borrow,  when  visiting  Toledo, 
asked  one  of  the  workmen  whether  the  se- 
cret of  tempering  the  blades  had  been  lost. 
"*(^a!'  said  he;  *the  swords  of  Toledo 
were  never  so  good  as  those  which  we  are 
daily  making.  It  is  ridiculous  enough  to 
see  strangers  coming  here  to  purchase  old 
swords,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  mere 
rubbish,  and  never  made  at  Toledo;  yet 
for  such  they  will  give  a  large  price,  while 
they  will  grudge  two  dollars  for  this  jewel, 
which  was  made  but  yesterday,*  there- 
upon putting  into  my  hand  a  middle-sized 
rapier.  *Tour  worship,*  said  he,  *  seems 
to  have  a  strong  arm:  prove  its  temper 
against  the  stone  wall — thrust  boldly,  and 
fear  not.' 

'*I  have  a  strong  arm,  and  dashed  the 
point  with  my  utmost  force  against  the 
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I  solid  granite :  my  arm  was  numbed  to  the 
shoulder  from  the  violence  of  the  concus- 

I  sion,  and  continued  so  for  nearly  a  week ; 

I  but  the  sword  appeared  to  be  not  at  all 
blunted,  or  to  have  suffered  in  any  respect 
*  A  better  sword  than  that,*  said  the  ancient 
workman,  a  native  of  old  Castile,  *  never 
transfixed  a  Moor  out  yonder  on  the  Sa- 
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ROUTE  No.  23. 


In  case  we  purpose  returning  by  Barce- 
lona, we  make  the  following  tour :  to  the 
Escorial,  Segovia,  and  Avila,  and  back  to 
Madrid. 

The  Escorial  was  founded  by  Philip  11., 
and  is  the  most  famous  among  the  royal 
residences  of  Spain.  The  palace  is  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Lawrence,  who,  it  is  said,  suf- 
fered martyrdom  on  a  gridiron,  and  is 
built  in  his  honor  to  represent  the  shape  of 
that  domestic  utensil.  It  is  palace,  mau- 
soleum, and  monastery,  and  was  built  in 
fulfillment  of  a  vow  made  by  the  king  on 
the  eve  (rf  the  victory  which  his  troops 
gained  over  the  French  at  St.  Quentin. 
The  Escorial  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
magnificent  edifices  in  Europe.  The  han- 
dle of  the  gridiron  contains  the  royal  apart- 
ments, while  the  bars  form  numerous 
courts,  etc.  The  front  is  660  feet  long  and 
600  wide.  It  is  entirely  built  of  a  kind  of 
granite.  The  church,  which  is  built  in 
the  centre,  has  a  dome  over  300  feet  in 
height,  and  the  interior  is  rich  beyond  de- 
scription. The  altar-piece,  90  feet  high 
and  50  broad,  is  one  mass  of  jasper.  T^e 
pillars  of  this  altar  are  18  feet  high,  and 
are  of  red  and  green  jasper,  with  intervals 
of  marble  and  porphyry  of  the  highest  pol- 
ish. There  is  nothing  false  here:  real 
gold,  real  silver,  and  real  jewels — every 
thing  that  Spain  or  her  colonies,  in  her 
most  invincible  days,  could  furnish,  is  here 
displayed.  The  ceiling  is  covered  with 
magnificent  f^sooes  of  Lucca  Giordano. 
There  are  also  some  fine  paintings  by  the 
leading  masters.  The  Sacristy  contains 
all  the  gems  of  the  Escorial.  In  the  Bel- 
iquary  there  are  over  7000  relics  collected 
by  Philip  II.,  who  had  a  mania  for  that 
employment.  It  is  said  he  had  over  1000 
teeth  and  toes  of  celebrated  personages. 
He  died  in  a  small  room  near  the  Oratory. 
The  royal  mausoleum  is  situated  beneath 
the  church,  and  is  one  of  the  most  magnif- 
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icent  sepulchres  in  the  world.  It  is  of 
circular  form;  the  walls  are  of  jasper  and 
]>lack  marble.  Here  rest  the  kings  and 
queens  of  Spain  one  over  the  other. 
Among  these  are  the  remains  of  Charles 
V.  and  his  son  Philip  II.  The  Escorial 
was  sacked  by  the  French  in  1808,  but  was 
repaired  by  Ferdinand  VI  I.  There  is  an 
under-ground  communication  with  the  vil- 
lage of  2500  inhabitants. 

The  palace  of  San  Ildefonso^  or  La  Gran- 
jay  is  situated  about  forty  miles  from  the 
capital.  A  magnificent  road  leads  to  it 
from  the  palace  of  the  Escorial.  This  de- 
lightful residence  is  situated  in  a  shelter- 
ed recess  of  the  mountains,  in  the  midst 
of  pine  forests,  four  thousand  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  It  forms  a  delicious 
summer  retreat  from  the  intense  heat  of 
the  capital.  Philip  V.,  by  whom  it  was 
built,  intended  to  make  it  a  perfect  Ver- 
sailles. The  gardens  are  the  finest  in 
Spain. 

A  short  distance  from  La  Granja  is  the 
town  of  Segoviay  containing  some  7000  in- 
habitants. It  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  its 
Roman  antiquities,  among  which  is  its 
aqueduct,  which  is  a  most  magnificent 
work.  The  Cathedral  is  a  splendid  spec- 
imen of  Gothic  architecture.  It  was  built 
in  the.  early  part  of  the  16th  century,  and 
contains  several  very  fine  monuments, 
among  which  is  that  of  Don  Pedro,  the 
son  of  Henry  II.,  who  was  let  fell  by  his 
•nurse  from  a  window  of  the  palace,  and 
killed,  at  the  age  of  nine  years.  The  pa- 
tron saint  of  Segovia  was  Maria  del  Satto, 
or  Maria  of  the  Leap.  She  was  a  Jewess, 
but  had  a  leaning  toward  Christianity. 
Having  committed  adultery,  she  was  about 
to  be  thrown  from  the  top  of  a  cliff,  which 
is  shown  here,  when  she  prayed  aJoud  to 
the  Virgin  Mary,  who  allowed  her  to  Jloat 
down  to  the  ground  without  being  hurt. 
She  was  baptized,  and  afterward  became 
a  saint.  This  was  in  the  early  part  of  the 
18th  century. 

Avila  is  a  small  town,  noted  principally 
for  its  cathedral,  which  is  rich  in  pictures, 
monuments,  and  stain^  glass  windows. 
One  of  the  monuments  is  that  of  Alfonso 
Tostado  de  Madrigil,  bishop  of  Avila.  His 
epitaph  says  he  lived  and  died  a  virgin ! 
wrote  three  sheets  of  paper  every  day  of 
his  life;  that  his  writings  were  so  pro- 
found they  caused  the  blind  to  see.    He 


died  at  the  age  of  65.  The  great  glory 
of  Avila  is  Nuestra  Serajica  Madra  Santa 
Teresa  de  Jesus,  the  patron  saint  of  Spain, 
who  was  born  here  in  the  early  part  of  the 
16tb  century;  was  an  authoress  when  quite 
young,  and  wrote  on  knight-errftntry ;  be- 
came a  convert,  and  joined  the  nuns ;  was 
carried  up  to  heaven  to  inspect  the  man- 
agement of  nunneries  there ;  returned  and 
founded  a  large  number  of  the  barefooted 
Carmelite^s  convents;  ascended  again,  and 
was  married  to  the  Savior,  and  took  his 
name;  at  her  death,  it  is  said,  **  10,000 
martyrs  assisting  at  her  bedside,  and  the 
Savior  coming  down  in  person  to  convey 
his  bride  to  heaven !"  Outside  the  walls, 
in  the  Santa  Tomos,  formerly  a  Dominican 
convent,  a  picturesque,  wild-weed  covered 
cloister,  is  the  beautiful  white  marble  mon- 
ument of  noble  Prince  Juan,  the  only  son 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  who  died  at  the 
early  age  of  nineteen  years,  leaving  his 
throne  to  the  German  Charles.  Had  he 
lived,  the  chances  are  Spain  would  have 
been  first  among  the  nations  of  the  eartk 
to-day. 

Having  finished  the  different  towns 
around  the  capital,  we  have  three  ways  of 
returning  to  France — ^by  Burgos  to  Bay- 
onne :  diligence  to  Valencia ;  by  railroad, 
via  Barcelona,  to  Marseilles.  Or,  if  you 
have  plenty  of  time,  and  wish  to  take  a 
very  long  tour  by  diligence,  start  from 
Barcelona  to  Burgos,  via  Saragossa,  and 
from  Burgos  to  Bayonne,  a  distance  of 
nearly  four  hundred  miles,  with  very  little 
to  see  on  the  route. 

ROUTE  No.  24. 

From  Madrid  to  Marseilles^  via  Valen- 
cia, Tarragona,  and  Barcelona,  by  railroad 
to  Alicante  (see  Route  No.  21) ;  or  to  Valen- 
cia, with  a  short  amount  of  staging,  and  by 
steamers  to  Marseilles. 

Valencia  is  beautifully  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Guadalaviar  River.  Its  pop- 
ulation, including  its  suburbs,  by  which  it 
is  connected  by  five  bridges,  amounts  to 
145,000.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 
of  Valencia,  which  is  one  of  the  grand  di- 
visions of  Spain.  The  city  is  nearly  cir- 
cular, and  is  inclosed  by  massive  walls 
with  towers :  the  walls  are  entered  by 
eight  gates.  The  houses  are  lofty  and 
gloomy  in  aspect,  but  many  of  the  public 
buildings  are  fine.  The  principal  hotels 
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are  Fonda  Cidy  Fonda  de  Etiropa,  and  ff, 
Madrid,  The  principal  promenade  in  the 
city  is  the  Ghneta,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  attractive  of  any  town  in  Spain :  it 
is  adorned  with  numerous  statues  and 
fountains. 

Valencia  was  taken  from  the  Moors  by 
Cid  Ruiz  de  Diaz  de  Bivar  about  the  close 
of  the  11th  century :  his  widow,  Ximene, 
sustained  a  siege  successfully  which  was 
brought  against  it  by  the  Moors  of  Cordo- 
va, but  was  eventually  captured  by  them 
five  years  later,  and  held  for  187  years, 
until  conquered  by  James  I.  of  Aragon. 
It  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1812. 

Grao  is  the  port  or  harbor  of  Valencia, 
distance  two  miles.  It  is  connected  with 
the  city  by  a  broad  avenue,  planted  with 
trees,  which  forms  a  favorite  promenade. 
The  steamer  remains  sufficient  time  to 
take  a  hurried  view  of  the  few  sights  here. 
Hire  a  tartana  by  the  hour,  making  a  bar- 
gain with  the  driver,  who,  with  a  valet  de 
place,  will  drive  you  to  the  principal  places. 
Ascend  the  dome  of  the  Cathedral,  from 
whence  there  is  a  glorious  view.  The  in- 
terior is  rich  in  marbles,  paintings,  and 
relics.  There  is  more  of  the  Moorish  do- 
minion visible  in  Valencia  than  in  any 
other  city  of  Spain ;  you  perceive  signs  of 
it  on  every  hand. 

The  UrwoersUy  of  Valencia  is  one  of  the 
best  in  Spain,  and  contains  some  2000  stu- 
dents devoted  to  the  study  of  philosophy, 
medicine,  and  jurisprudence.  It  contains 
a  library  of  60,000  volumes. 

The  Mxuemn^  which  is  in  the  old  convent 
of  Del  Carmen,  contains  a  number  of  very 
indifferent  paintings :  the  principal  are  by 
the  Raphael  of  the  Spanish  school,  Vicente 
Joanes ;  his  best  picture,  however,  is  in  the 
Church  of  San  Juan ;  it  was  painted  under 
the  following  circumstances :  The  Virgin 
Mary,  having  appeared  to  Martin  de  Alva- 
ro,  a  famous  Jesuit,  and  requested  him  to 
have  her  painted  just  as  she  appeared, 
Alvaro  described  her  minutely  to  Joanes, 
who  made  several  attempts,  but  invariably 
£Edled.  He  was  then  induced  to  join  the 
Church,  which  he  did,  confessing  and  going 
through  a  protracted  system  of  religious 
exercise,  after  which  time  he  tried  again, 
and  succeeded  to  a  miracle.  When  the 
picture  was  finished,  the  Virgin  descended 
to  examine  it,  and  pronounced  it  perfect. 
There  are  also  some  paintings  by  this  maa- 1 
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ter  in  the  Church  of  San  ^icoias.  which 
was  formely  a  Moorish  mosque.  The  ban- 
ner of  Christ  was  first  hoisted  at  the  Puerto 
del  Cidy  by  which  the  conqueror  entered. 
This  gateway  is  now  inclosed  in  the  temple. 

St.  Vincent  is  the  patron  saint  of  Va- 
lencia, "the  St.  Paul  of  Spam."  The 
miracles  which  he  performed  in  Valencia 
are  most  wonderful,  and  are  implicitly  be- 
lieved by  the  natives.  He  came  into  the 
world  under  peculiar  circumstances;  in 
fact,  before  he  came  he  was  continually 
barking  in  his  mother's  womb.  His  moth- 
er having  consulted  the  bishop  on  the  sub- 
ject, he  assured  her  she  would  bring  forth 
a  "mastiff"  who  would  hunt  the  wolves  of 
heresy  to  hell,"  and  she  did,  as  he  proved 
to  be  one  of  the  most  savage  bloodhounds 
of  the  Inquisition,  a  leader  of  the  Domin- 
ican persecutors,  converting  the  populace 
to  his  doctrine  of  exterminating  the  Jews 
by  pandering  to  the  passions,  the  cruelty, 
and  avarice  of  the  multitude.  He  per- 
formed the  most  miraculous  cures.  It  is 
alleged  he  never  changed  his  one  woolen 
garment,  never  wore  linen,  nor  washed 
himself.  It  is  said  he  died  a  virgin,  al- 
ways kicking  the  devil  out  of  his  cell  when- 
ever he  entered  in  the  shape  of  a  woman ; 
the  Virgin  being  the  only  feminine  who 
ever  visited  him  in  his  cell,  she  doing  sa 
continually.  On  his  death-bed,  the  Savior, 
and  St.  Dominic,  and  Francis  came  to  ad- 
minister spiritual  aid  to  him. 

Nearly  all  the  churches  in  Valencia  have  . 
miraculous  images,  or  something  miracu- 
lous about  them ;  and,  taking  into  consid- 
eration that  this  is  the  19th  century,  it  is 
miraculous  the  number  of  believers  there 
are.  There  are  more  people  to-day  in  Va- 
lencia, in  proportion  to  the  population,  who 
believe  that  the  miraculous  image  of  £1 
Cristo  de  Beyrut,  in  the  church  of  San  Sal- 
vador, which  floated  from  Syria  to  Spain, 
and  t^  the  river  to  Valencia,  and  which 
dally  converts  Jews  by  the  blood  and  wa- 
ter which  issues  from  its  wounds,  thau 
there  is  in  New  York  that  Moses  divided 
the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea,  or  Elgah  as- 
cended to  heaven  ip.  a  whirlwind. 

From  Valencia  to  BaroeUmOf  distance 
150  miles.     Fare  $12. 

The  steamer  stops  at  the  very  ancient 
town  of  Tarragona^  which  was  founded  by 
the  Scipios.  It  was  the  Roman  capital  for 
a  large  portion  of  Spain,  and  contains  nu^. 
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merous  Koman  remains.  The  Goths  also 
made  it  their  capital,  but  under  the  Moorish 
dynasties  it  declined  in  importance.  It 
was  captured  by  the  English  in  1705,  but 
they  abandoned  it  for  Gibraltar.  It  was 
sacked  by  the  French  under  Suchet,  and 
it  is  said  the  horrors  of  the  sack  surpass 
any  thing  on  record.  The  palace  of  Au- 
gustus is  now  used  as  a  prison.  This  city, 
which  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  contained 
1,000,000  inhabitants,  now  contains  14,000. 
It  is  said  that  Pontius  Pilate  was  bom  here. 
Barcelona, — This  important  city  is  of 
great  antiquity,  and  was  founded  200  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  and  has  invariably 
been  a  place  of  great  commercial  import- 
ance. It  contained  in  1861  252,000  inhab- 
itants.  It  received  its  name  from  Amilcar 
Barca,  father  of  Hannibal.  We  wish  here 
to  mention  the  fact  that  nearly  all  writers 
on  Spain  seem  to  have  copied  one  and  the 
same  authority,  dating  back  some  50  years. 
Some  half  dozen  authorities  give  Barcelo- 
na from  120,000  to  150,000  inhabitants  I 
The  Almanac  de  Gotha,  which  we  know 
must  be  nearly  right,  gives  it  252,000. 
The  principal  hotels  are  Los  Cuario  Nad- 
ones  J  El  Grande  Oriente. 

The  city  is  protected  by  the  strong  fort 
of  Monjoui,  which  stands  a  short  distance 
to  the  southward,  and  commands  rather 
than  defends  the  town.  It  is  likewise  sur- 
rounded by  fortifications,  and  possesses  a 
citadel.  After  the  reign  of  the  Romans 
and  the  Goths,  it  was  subjugated  by  the 
Moors  in  the  beginning  of  the  8th  century, 
fh)m  whom  it  was  retaken  by  the  Cata- 
lonians,  aided  by  Charlemagne.  It  re- 
mained in  their  hands  up  to  the  12th  cen- 
tury, when  it  was  added  by  marriage  to 
the  crown  of  Aragon.  It  was  besi/Bged  by 
Philip  I.,  and,  after  a  desperate  resistance, 
surrendered  in  1714.  The  city  is  divided 
into  two  parts  by  the  Rambla,  a  most  beau- 
tiful street,  the  principal  promenade  of 
the  citizens.  There  is  tdso  a  splendid  walk 
and  drive,  called  the  Muralla  de  Tierra 
and  the  Muralla  del  Mar,  on  the  ram- 
parts. 

There  are  few  public  buildings  in  Bar- 
celona worthy  of  notice.  The  principal  is  the 
Cathedral^  which  is  a  fine  Gothic  structure 
with  two  towers.  The  prospect  from  the 
top  is  most  charming,  and  should  be  visited 
immediately  on  your  arrival.  The  painted 
glass  windows  are  finely  executed.     The 


patron  saint  of  the  city,  Santa  Eulalia,  is 
buried  in  the  chapel  below  the  high  altar. 
She  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  early  pai:t 
ofthe  4th  century;  her  body  was  recognized 
500  years  after  by  its  sweet  perfume.  The 
Bishop  Trodoyno,  who  discovered  it,  at- 
tended by  numerous  magnates  of  the  land, 
officiated  at  the  burial.  It  is  said  her  soul 
ascended  into  heaven  in  the  visible  form 
of  a  dove.  The  Order  of  Montesa  was  in- 
stituted here,  and  in  1519  Charles  Y.  cele- 
brated the  installation  of  the  Order  of  the 
Golden  Fleece  in  this  cathedral. 

ROUTE  No.  25. 

From  Barcelona  to  Bayomne,  ma  Lerida, 
Saragossa,  Tudela,  Logrono,  Burgos,  Vit- 
toria,  and  Vergara.  This  route,  which  is 
all  by  diligence,  will  occupy  some  13  or 
14  days.  Much,  however,  depends  on  the 
state  ofthe  roads.  Burgos  and  Saragossa 
are  the  only  places  of  much  importance. 

Visit  the  monastery  of  Montserrat  en 
route.  It  is  about  two  days  off  the  direct 
line  to  Bayonne.  The  roads  are  very  fair ; 
they  always  were  good  in  Spain  when  lead- 
ing to  palaces,  convents,  or  monasteries. 
This  monastery's  pretensions  are  founded 
on  the  possession  of  an  image  ofthe  Virgin, 
carved  by  St.  Luke,  who  it  is  alleged  was 
a  sculptor.  It  was  brought  here  by  St. Peter 
himself.  During  the  Moorish  invasion  the 
image  was  hid  away  in  a  cave  in  the  mount- 
ain. One  hundred  and  sixty  years  later 
some  shepherds  were  surprised  by  the  sound 
of  heavenly  music  in  the  neighborhood, 
and,  guided  by  some  holy  fire  and  a  deli- 
cious perfume,  the  bishop  whom  they  had 
summoned  proceeded  to  the  cave,  and  there 
found  the  image.  It  refused  to  be  moved,  so 
a  temple  was  built  over  it.  A  nunnery  was 
first  founded,  then  a  Benedictine  convent, 
and  here  the  image  performed  all  sorts  of 
miracles,  and  accepted  all  manner  of  gifts : 
diamonds,  dresses,  laces,  money,  every 
thing  most  pleasing  to  a  woman,  was  readi- 
ly accepted.  ^Tis  said  her  face  shone  with 
such  glory  the  eye  could  hardly  look  upon 
it  without  being  dazzled.  Even  the  monk 
whose  duty  it  was  to  robe  her  in  her  purple 
and  fine  linen  was  obliged  to  turn  his  head 
from  that  heavenly  fece.  Among  the 
numerous  miracles  she  performed  was  res- 
cuing a  poor  man  from  Purgatory,  where 
he  had  been  roasting  for  15  j'ears,  until  he 
resembled  a  perfect  cinder  of  a  man.  Her 
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great  forte  was  curing  persons  possessed  by 
devils. 

The  legend,  upon  which  many  Spanish 
historians  have  written  volumes,  and  which 
attaches  so  much  interest  to  the  monas- 
tery, is  this :  About  the  beginning  of  the 
10th  century,  Count  Wilfred,  of  Barcelona, 
had  a  daughter  possessed  with  a  devil — a 
good  many  fathers  who  are  not  counts 
have  the  same.  She  was  sent  to  the  Vir- 
gin's Cave  to  be  cured.  The  hermit  Juan 
Guarin,  who  liad  charge  of  the  cave,  had  al- 
ways lived  a  virgin.  Requilda,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  count,  was  very  lovely ;  and  the 
hermit,  who  was  nearly  100  years  old,  hes- 
itaiedy  and  was  lost.  To  hide  the  crime  of 
violation  he  added  that  of  murder,  and  fled 
to  Rome,  when  he  was  sentenced  by  the 
Pope  to  return  on  his  hands  and  knees,  and 
never  look  up  until  pardoned  by  God. 
He  soon  became  entirely  covered  with 
hair,  and  roamed  the  world  as  an  orang- 
outang. He  was  caught  by  Count  Wil- 
fred while  the  latter  was  out  hunting,  and 
conveyed  to  a  zoological  garden,  where  he 
lived  seven  years,  at  which  time  his  senses 
suddenly  returned,  and  he  acquired  his 
proper  form.  He  conducted  the  count  to 
the  cave,  where  his  daughter  appeared 
alive,  with  a  small  red  necklace  round  her 
neck — where  her  throat  had  been  cut.  The 
hermit  was  then  restored  to  his  saintship. 
Some  Spanish  writers  of  the  times  contend 
that  Requilda's  virginity  was  restored — if 
so,  it  is  the  only  case  on  record.  Some 
say  Juan  was  innocent;  that  it  was  the 
devil  in  his  image ;  and  that  Requilda  was 
also  pure,  the  image  of  the  Virgin  having 
formed  a  cloud  into  the  imaginary  maiden ! 

Cervera^  a  small  town  of  4600  inhabit- 
ants, contains  nothing  of  importance. 

Lerida  is  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses 
in  Spain,  accounted  as  the  key  of  Aragon 
and  Catalonia.  It  stands  on  the  borders 
of  the  two  provinces,  near  the  bank  of  the 
River  Segre,  which  joins  the^Ebro.  Leri- 
da contains'  about  13,000  inhabitants.  It 
is  chiefly  known  in  lustory  from  its  con- 
nection with  the  Romans.  Here  Scipio 
gained  a  great  victory  over  the  Carthagin- 
ians ;  and,  150  years  later,  the  memorable 
battle  between  the  forces  of  Pompey  and 
Julius  CsBsar  was  fought.  It  has  sustain- 
ed numerous  sieges.  On  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river — ^which  is  here  crossed  by  a 
flne  bridge — situated  on  a  hill,  stands  the 
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ruins  of  a  fine  castle,  which  was  fonnerly 
of  great  strength.  The  Cathedral  is  the 
only  biulding  of  any  importance  in  the 
town. 

Saragosta, — ^This  ancient  city,  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  the  Phoenicians,  was 
raised  to  a  state  of  great  imp<»rtance  by 
Julius  CsBsar ;  and  here  the  veteran  legion 
was  stationed.  It  is  beautifully  situated 
on  the  Ebro,  in  the  midst  of  a  flne  {dain, 
and  contains  a  population  of  40,000  inhab- 
itants. The  principal  hotels  are  Fimda  de 
las  Diliffencias,  Las  Cuairo  Nackmes,  and 
Ei  Turco, 

Augustus,  in  the  early  part  of  the  pres- 
ent era,  having  conferred  great  favors  oa 
this  city,  which  originally  bore  the  name 
of  Celtiberian  Salduba,  it  was  in  conse- 
quence changed  to  Caesarea  Augusta,  which 
has  been  corrupted  into  its  present  name^ 
Saragossa  was  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 
of  Aragon,  one  of  the  grand  divisions  of 
Spain.  It  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  river, 
the  two  portions  being  connected  with  a 
fine  stone  bridge.  It  is  chiefiy  noted  in 
modem  times  for  the  memorable  sieges  it 
has  sustained. 

In  ancient  times  it  passed  from  the 
hands  of  the  Romans  into  those  of  the 
Goths  in  the  fifth  century.  In  712  it  was 
conquered  by  the  Moors,  and  made  their 
capital  in  1017.  A  century  later  the  Moors 
were  expelled  by  Alphonso  of  Aragon,  and 
under  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  the  two 
kingdoms,  Aragon  and  Castile,  were  uni- 
ted. On  the  15th  of  July,  1808,  the  city 
was  besieged  by  the  French  under  Marshid 
Mortier.  It  made  a  most  desperate  resist- 
ance, which  lasted  up  to  February  21, 1809, 
when  it  surrendered,  after  having  lost  near> 
ly  40,000  persons ;  10,000  killed,  and  30,000 
by  hunger  and  pestilence. 

Much  has  been  written  on  the  siege  n^ 
Saragossa,  a  great  deal  of  which  is  ro- 
mance, which  must  in  a  measure  be  ban- 
ished by  the  matter-of-fact  statements  of 
Colonel  Napier,  who  says  that  the  *'  hero»> 
ic"  Palafox,  for  more  than  a  month  prececU 
ing  the  surrender,  never  came  forth  from  « 
vaulted  building  which  was  impervious  to 
shells,  and  in  which  there  is  too  much  rea- 
son to  believe  that  he  and  others  of  both 
sexes  lived  in  a  state  of  sensuality,  form- 
ing a  disgusting  contrast  to  the  wretched- 
ness that  surrounded  them. 

The  principal  buildings  are  the  two  ca- 
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thedrals  of  El  Asen  and  El  Pillar.  The 
first  a  large,  gloomy  building,  containing 
some  very  magnificent  monuments ;  among 
them  are  the  tombs  of  the  Archbishop  Fer- 
nando, grandson  of  Ferdinand  the  Catho- 
lic ;  Archbishop  Herrera,  founder  of  the 
cathedral ;  and  San  Pedro  Arbues,  who  was 
murdered  by  Yidal  Duranso :  this  murder 
is  the  subject  of  one  of  Murillo's  principal 
paintings. 

In  the  Sacristy  are  numerous  relics. 

The  Cathedral  of  ^/  Pillar^  so  called  firom 
containing  the  identical  pillar  on  which 
the  Virgin  Mary  alighted  when  she  de- 
scended from  heaven ;  and  be  it  known,  in 
case  any  persons  should  dare  to  disbelieve 
the  statement,  that  many  of  the  popes  have 
declared  its  authenticity,  and  the  primate 
of  Spain  excommunicated  all  who  ques- 
tioned the  matter,  declaring  ^^  its  truth  to 
be  established  on  such  firm  grounds  that 
nothing  now  can  shake  it.'*  On  the  pil- 
lar, which  is  situated  in  a  chapel  in  the 
centre  of  the  Cathedral,  stands  a  small 
black  image  of  the  Virgin,  said  to  be  carved 
by  St.  Luke ;  its  blackness  is  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  she  was  much  tanned 
during  her  flight  into  Egypt.  The  image 
is  continually  working  miracles :  legs, 
arms,  and  eyes  are  restored  by  the  appli- 
cation of  the  oil  from  her  lamps.  It  is 
generally  expected  that  the  lost  member 
will  be  represented  by  one  of  silver,  on  ap- 
plication, if  the  party  be  wealthy ;  if  not, 
wax  will  be  expected.  There  are  few  per- 
sons who  have  not  lived  in  Spain  who  can 
conceive  to  what  extent  the  Virgin  Mary 
is  there  worshiped.  Nearly  every  cathe- 
dral is  dedicated  to  her,  and  the  people 
think  she  reigns  supreme  above  both  Fa- 
ther and  Son ;  that  she  controls  and  calms 
the  anger  of  her  "heavenly  husband;" 
and  "commands  and  compels  her  Son," 
she  being  superior  to  him  by  reason  of  his 
humanity,  and  that  he  saves  alone  through 
her  intercession. 

There  is  only  one  large,  wide  street  in 
this  whole  city,  viz.,  the  Casso^  which  runs 
the  entire  length  of  the  town,  connecting 
the  river  with  the  market-place ;  the  houses 
all  bear  testimony  of  the  memorable  sieges 
Saragossa  has  maintained.  The  rest  of  the 
streets  are  narrow,  ill  paved,  and  dirty. 
The  houses  are  mostly  of  brick,  and  three 
stories  high.  There  are  numerous  church- 
es :  those  next  to  tlie  cathedrals  most 
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worthy  of  notice  are  Si.  Domingo  and  Santa 
Engracia:  the  latter  contains  some  fine 
sculpture  and  paintings. 

Burgos  is  one  of  the  most  famous  cities 
of  old  Castile,  and  formerly  the  residence 
of  their  counts  and  kings.  It  declined, 
however,  very  much  in  importance,  and 
now  numbers  hardly  13,000  inhabitants. 
It  is  situated  on  the  high  road  direct  from 
Madrid  to  Bayonne,  on  the  banks  of  the 
River  Arlanzon.  It  is  famous  in  Spanish 
history  as  the  birthplace  of  the  Cid,  whose 
castle  stood  a  few  miles  distant  f^om  its 
gates. 

"Mighty  victor  never  vanquished, 

Bulwark  of  our  native  land ; 
Shield  of  Spain,  her  boast  and  glory, 

Knight  of  the  far-dreaded  brand ; 
•Venging  scourge  of  Moors  and  traitors, 

Mighty  thunderbolt  of  war, 
Mirror  bright  of  chivalry. 

Buy  my  Cid  Campeador.*^ 

Every  Spanish  bosom  thrills  with  emotion 
when  he  hears  recounted  the  deeds  of  the 
brave  Roderigo  of  Bivar,  the  national  cham- 
pion of  Spain. 

The  town  abounds  in  churches  and  con- 
vents, and  possesses  a  magnificent  Cathe- 
dral, which  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Spain. 
It  contains  numerous  splendid  monuments, 
prominent  among  which  are  those  contain- 
ed in  the  Chapel  del  Condestable,  the  bur- 
ial-place of  the  Velasco  family.  The  stat- 
ues of  San  Jeronimo  and  San  Sebastian 
are  very  fine.  There  are  also  several  fine 
paintings  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  oth- 
ers. In  this  cathedral  they  have  also  a 
miracle-working  image, "  £1  Cristo  de  Bur- 
gos." It  was  first  discovered  steering  it- 
self up  the  current  of  the  river.  It  was 
placed  in  the  St.  Augustine  convent,  where 
it  worked  numerous  miracles,  sweating  on 
Fridays,  etc.  Burgos  has  been  the  birth- 
place of  several  great  heroes  of  Spain; 
among  these  we  may  mention  Feman 
Gonzalez.  Ascending  the  Castle  Hill,  we 
notice  the  triumphant  arch  erected  to  his 
memory  by  Philip  II.  One  of  the  finest 
bronze  statues  in  Spain  is  in  Burgos.  It 
was  erected  to  the  memory  of  Charles  III. 

From  Madrid  to  Burgos,  via  Valladolid, 
is  160  miles;  time,  about  thirty  hours. 
The  diligence  makes  the  time  to  Vallado- 
lid in  about  twelve  hours. 

Valladolid,  the  former  capital  of  Spain, 
was  at  one  time  a  place  of  much  import- 
ance and  splendor,  bat  there  is  now  very 
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little  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  travel- 
er. It  contains  32,000  inhabitants.  It 
stands  at  the  conflaence  of  the  two  rivers 
Esgueva  and  Pisuerga.  The  principal  ob* 
jects  of  interest  are  the  Moseo,  which  con- 
tains a  very  indifferent  collection  of  pic- 
tures, and  the  Cathedral.  Columbus  died 
in  Valladolid  in  1506. 

From  Bwrgos  to  Bayfmne,  distance  160 
nules ;  ordinary  time,  24  hours. 

Sixty  miles  from  Burgos  we  pass  VU- 
toria^  celebrated  for  the  great  battle  gain- 
ed by  Wellington  over  the  French  forces 
under  the  command  of  Joseph  Bonaparte 
and  Marshal  Jourdan  in  1813.  This  was 
the  last  of  the  many  victories  of  Welling- 
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ton  during  the  Peninsular  War.  The 
French  lost  all  their  baggage,  artillery, 
and  ammunition.  The  present  town  con- 
tains about  11,000  inhabitants.  It  is  di- 
vided into  the  old  and  new  town ;  the  lat- 
ter is  very  handsome,  and  the  Plaza  Nueva 
is  one  of  the  finest  places  on  the  Continent. 
Vittoria  is  one  of  the  principal  entrep6t8 
for  the  trade  between  Navarre  and  old 
Castile,  and  the  ports  of  St.  Sebastian  and 
Bilbao. 

The  towns  of  Vergaro,  Tohsa,  and  Tnm 
contain  nothing  of  importance  to  interest 
the  traveler.   ^ 

For  Bat/owne,  andjrom  Bc^forme  to  Boris, 
see  Routes  Nos.  5  and  6. 
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ROUTE  No.  26. 


From  Paris  to  London,  via  Amiens,  BoU" 
logne,  tmd  Folkstone,  Fare  through  $7, 
first  class.  The  fare  is  the  same  via  Ca- 
lais and  Dover;  via  Dieppe  and  New  Ha- 
ven cheaper.  A  fee  of  25  cents  is  collected 
by  the  steward  in  crossing  the  Channel. 
The  whole  time  is  11  hours ;  by  the  other 
routes  the  time  is  longer. 

Amiens  is  finely  situated  on  the  River 
Somme,  and  contains  50,000  inhabitants. 
The  hotels  are  ff.  de  France  et  d'Angleterre 
and  H,  du  Rhine,  The  principal  object  of 
attraction  here  is  the  Cathedral,  which  is 
one  of  the  finest  on  the  Continent,  and  well 
deserving  a  visit.  Among  its  relics  is  the 
genuine  head  of  John  the  Baptist.  The 
town  is  surrounded  by  a  boulevard  which 
forms  a  delightful  promenade.  Among 
the  numerous  celebrities  to  whom  Amiens 
has  given  birth  are  Peter  the  Hermit, 
preacher  of  the  first  Crusade,  and  Gabri- 
elle  d'Estr^es,  the  favorite  mistress  of 
Henry  IV. 

Boulogne  (sur-Mer)  is  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  River  Lianne,  and  contains 
a  population  of  32,000.  The  hotels  are  ff, 
du  Nord,  H,  des  Bains,  and  H.  de  Londre, 
Boulogne  derives  its  great  importance  from 
its  proximity  to  the  shores  of  England,  and 
being  on  the  great  line  of  travel  between 
London  and  Paris.  Nearly  one  fourth  of 
the  population  is  English,  and  every  other 
person  you  meet  speaks  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  every  other  sign  you  see  is 
written  in  English.  During  the  bathing 
season  the  visitors  from  England  and  the 
different  parts  of  France  are  very  numer- 
ous. On  one  side  of  the  harbor  may  be 
seen  the  circular  basin  excavated  by  Na- 
poleon to  contain  the  flat-bottomed  boats 
intended  to  convey  his  army  of  invasion 
to  England.  The  Museum,  Library,  and 
Cathedral  are  the  principal  objects  of  at- 
traction. 

The  ordinary  time  in  crossing  the  Chan- 
nel to  Folkstone  is  2^^  hours,  and  from  Folk- 
stone  to  London  2^  hours. 

Folkstone  contains  a  population  of  7000, 
and  an  elegant  hotel.  It  has  greatly  in- 
creased in  importance  since  the  opening 


of  the  Southeastern  Railway.  Dr.  William 
Harvey,  who  immortalized  himself  by  the 
discovery  df  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
was  a  native  of  this  town. 

To  any  person  intending  to  make  a 
lengthened  stay  in  England,  we  would  ad- 
vise the  purchase  of  Black's  admirable 
guides  to  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland, 
and  Murray*s  Guide  to  London.  It  would, 
of  course,  be  impossible  for  us,  in  a  volume 
of  this  size,  to  give  any  very  detailed  ac- 
count of  either  the  metropolis  or  the  prin- 
cipal cities  in  the  empire;  besides,  are 
there  not  numerous  local  guides,  of  all 
sizes  and  prices,  published  in  the  language 
of  the  country?  We  shall  content  our- 
selves, therefore,  after  giving  a  concise  ac- 
count of  England  and  the  metropolis,  which 
last  will  include  the  names  and  charges  of 
the  leading  hotels,  the  names  and  prices 
of  admission  to  the  principal  places  of 
amusement,  the  different  sights  to  be  seen, 
with  the  prices  or  fees  to  be  paid,  by  mak- 
ing a  tour  from  London  to  the  principal 
places  of  interest  in  the  kingdom. 

The  present  mixed  population  of  the 
British  Isles  has  been  the  result  of  the  dif- 
ferent nations  who  have  successively  be- 
come their  conquerors.  All  ancient  writ- 
ers agree  that  the  first  inhabitants  were 
some  wandering  tribes  of  Gauls,  whose  re- 
ligion was  that  of  the  Druids,  and  who  pol- 
luted their  worship  by  the  practice  of  hu- 
man sacrifice.  The  Romans,  when  they 
invaded  them,  found  in  existence  the  same 
language  and  form  of  government  as  among 
the  Celts  of  the  Continent.  After  the  Ro- 
mans, who  landed  at  Deal  under  Julius 
CsBsar  in  the  first  century,  came  the  Sax- 
ons, then  the  Danes  under  Canute,  the 
Normans  under  William  the  Conqueror  in 
1066,  then  the  French  and  Flemings.  The 
leading  distinction  which  now  exists  is  be^ 
tween  the  original  Celts  and  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  of  Germanic  descent.  The  for- 
mer mostly  inhabit  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land, Wales,  and  a  great  portion  of  Ire- 
land ;  the  latter,  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland 
and  the  whole  of  England.  The  island 
was  first  known  to  the  Romans  by  the  Gael- 
ic name  of  Albion,  by  which  name  only  is 
it  known  among  the  Gaels  of  Scotland. 
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The  population  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land is  about  28,000,000.  Its  manufac- 
tures and  commerce  are  unequaled  by  any 
country  in  the  world.  In  Lancashire  alone 
there  are  over  100  cotton-mills,  each  of 
which  employs  nearly  400  hands.  Its 
manufactures  of  wool  and  iron  are  also  very 
large.  The  iron  manufacture  has  its  chief 
seat  in  Staffordshire;  Sheffield  is  noted 
for  its  cutlery,  and  London  for  its  silver- 
plated  goods.  Wool  reigns  supreme  in 
Yorkshire. 

The  form  of  government  is  a  limited 
monarchy,  the  succession  to  the  throne 
hereditary.  The  legislative  power  is  shared 
by  the  House  of  Lords  and  Commons.  The 
House  of  Lords,  or  Upper  House,  consists 
of  peers,  whose  titles  are  hereditary,  and 
compares  with  our  Senate.  The  House 
of  Commons  is  composed  of  members  elect- 
ed by  certain  classes  of  the  population, 
and  is  similar  to  our  House  of  Representa- 
tives. It  numbers  658  members :  500  from 
England  and  Wales,  105  from  Ireland, 
and  53  from  Scotland.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons votes  all  supplies  of  money,  but  all 
laws  must  have  the  consent  of  both  houses. 
The  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  sover- 
eign, and  carried  out  by  a  cabinet  appoint- 
ed by  the  crown,  called  the  Privy  Council. 
From  this  council  a  smaller  cabinet  is  se- 
lected, among  the  members  of  which  the 
principal  offices  of  the  state  are  distribu- 
ted, such  as  the  premier,  or  first  lord  of 
the  Treasury,  secretaries  of  the  Home  Of- 
fice, Foreign  Office,  Colonies,  War,  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  etc.,  etc. 

The  House  of  Lords  is  the  highest  court 
of  justice  in  the  kingdom,  which  is  the 
same  as  the  Court  of  Appeals.  Next  in 
order  is  the  High  Court  of  Chancery,  which 
is  presided  over  by  the  lord  high  chan- 
cellor. After  this  comes  three  inferior 
courts,  over  which  preside  vice  chancel- 
lors, then  master  of  rolls,  then  the  three 
Tribunals  of  Commercial  Law,  Second 
Bench,  Exchequer,  and  Common  Heas. 

Although  all  classes  have  full  toleration 
in  the  matter  of  religion,  there  is  a  gov- 
ernment form  of  worship — ^the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  or  Church  of  England, 
which  is  under  the  government  of  two 
archbishopd  and  26  bishops.  The  seats  of 
the  two  archbishops  are  Canterbury  and 
York.  The  established  Church  of  Scot- 
land is  the  Presbyterian  Church.  There 
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are  also  branches  of  the  Church  of  England 
in  both  Scotland  and  Ireland,  but  the  re- 
ligion of  the  latter  is  mostly  tiie  Roman 
Catholic. 

Although  the  population  of  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Ireland  is  only  28,000,000,  the  do- 
minions of  the  empire  in  various  parts  of  the 
globe  contain  a  population  of  183,000,000, 
and  8,000,000  square  miles.  The  popula- 
tion in  Asia  alone  is  150,000,000. 

LONDON. 

The  metropolis  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the 
largest  and  most  wealthy  city  in  the  world 
— ^population  3,000, 000.  It  principally  lies 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Thames,  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex.  A  large  portion, 
however,  is  situated  within  the  county  of 
Surrey,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Thames, 
and  45  mQes  above  that  river's  mouth. 
Its  divisions  are  London  City,  Westminster, 
Marylebone,  Finsbury,  Lambeth,  Tower 
Hamlets,  Chelsea,  and  Southwark. 

The  Ctty  proper  of  London  is  wholly  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  Thames,  and  em- 
braces but  a  small  portion  of  the  space  to 
which  the  name  London  is  applied. 

London  is  of  great  antiquity.  The  Ro- 
mans surrounded  it  with  walls,  but  noth- 
ing is  known  of  it  previous  to  that  time, 
although  in  the  time  of  Nero  it  bore  the 
dignity  of  a  Roman  colony.  During  the 
last  800  years  it  suffered  mtfln  from  fire 
and  pestilence,  but  it  is  considered  to-day 
one  of  the  healthiest  and  best-governed  cit- 
ies in  the  world.  Notwithstanding  the 
immense  size  of  London — eight  miles  long 
by  six  wide— it  is  easy  to  find  your  way, 
the  Thames  running  through  the  city 
lengthwise,  and  the  principal  streets  Tun- 
ning parallel  with  it.  The  city,  with  its 
suburbs,  covers  about  120  square  miles. 
London  is  particularly  distinguished  by  the 
air  of  business  which  pervades  it  in  every 
direction.  It«  streets  are  mostly  wide, 
clean,  and  well  paved;  the  houses  plain 
and  substantial ;  the  public  buildings  built 
more  for  use  than  ornament.  Th^  princi- 
pal bridges  which  cross  the  Thames  are 
Hungerford,  Vauxhall,  Southwark,  West- 
minster, London,  Blackfriars,  Waterloo, 
Chelsea,  and  the  new  suspension  bridge. 
The  Thames  Tunnel,  beneath  the  bed  of 
the  Thames,  was  intended  for  carriages, 
but  thus  far  has  osdy  been  used  ftv  foot- 
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passen^rs.  It  is  one  of  the  sigJUs  of  Lon- 
don, and  must  be  visited.  The  London 
Docks  cover  over  100  acres  of  ground,  and 
are  capable  of  containing  70,000  pipes  of 
wine.  The  Port  lies  between  Blackwall 
and  London  Bridge.  The  principal  docks 
are  West  and  East  India,  London,  and  St. 
Catharine.  The  most  fashionable  portion 
of  London  is  the  **West  End,"  and  here 
reside  the  aristocracy  of  England,  and  here 
the  most  fashionable  and  expensive  hotels 
are  situated.  The  principal  ones  we  give ; 
but  as  there  are  some  five  or  six  thousand 
in  all,  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  we  re> 
fer  to  Messrs.  Gun  &  Co. 


The  hotels  of  London  are  very  numer- 
ous, and  prices  vary  according  to  location. 
The  most  aristocratic  and  expensive  are 
the  Clarendon,  Burlington,  Long's,  Fenton's, 
and  London,  with  prices  varying;  from  $3  50 
to  $4  50  per  day.  Private  parlors,  from 
$1  50  to  $5. 

Farrance's,  11  Upper  Belgrave  Street. 
This  is  very  expensive ;  beds  $1  25,  break- 
fasts  75  cts.,  dinners  from  $1  50  to  $3, 
teas  50  cts.  Ford's,  Manchester  Square, 
average  price  $2  50  per  day.  Morleg^s, 
Trafalgar  Square,  average  price  $3  per 
day.  .Tavistock  Richardson's,  Old  Hum- 
muns,  Ashley's,  Hotel  de  VFttrope,  and  Ho- 
tel de  rUnivers.  These  last  are  all  cen- 
trally located  between  the  City  and  West 
End. 

In  or  near  the  "  City"  we  find,  first^  the 
Castle  and  Falcon,  a  most  comfortable 
house  for  families;  if  you  are  obliged  to 
liv«  in  the  city,  Albion,  Portugal,  Queen's^ 
and  Radkjfs,  The  average  price  is  $2  50 
per  day. 

To  obtain  good  dinners  in  the  "West 
End,"  go  to  the  Albany,  Pye's,  and  Wel- 
lingtons; in  the  "City,"  Dotty* s.  Paternos- 
ter Row  (chops) ;  the  Lord  Mayor's  Lar- 
der, Cheapside  (steaks);  Joe's,  Comhill 
(noted  for  his  beefsteaks),  and  Simpson's, 
Billingsgate  (for  fish). 

American  travelers  will  find  it  to  their 
interest,  immediately  on  their  arrival  in 
London,  to  visit  the  American  Agency  of 
Messrs.  Gun  &  Co.,  No.  10  Strand,  comer 
of  Craven  Street,  whose  business  it  is  to 
procure  the  best  lodgings  in  the  city  at 
tiie  most  reasonable  prices.  Here,  at  a 
glance,  you  can  accommodate  yourself  to 


your  means.  In  a  city  like  I^ndon,  where 
a  large  proportion  of  travelers,  instead  of 
living  in  hotels,  take  lodgings,  which,  in 
general,  is  much  more  reasonable ;  ana  as 
it  is  impossible  to  give  a  list  of  some  tbou> 
sand  lodging-houses,  we  refer  to  Messrs. 
Gun  &  Co.  to  give  farther  information.  . 
Here  the  traveler  will  find  a  reading-room, 
with  files  of  American  journals  of  the  la- 
test dates.  Messrs.  Gun  &  Co.  attend  to 
the  purchase  and  forwarding  of  goods  not 
only  to  the  United  States,  but  to  all  parts 
of  the  Continent.  They  are  agents  in 
London  for  the  "  Morris  American  Express 
Company"  of  New  York,  and  for  the  sale 
of  Harper's  HandAtooh  of  Europe  and  the 
East. 

Messrs.  G.  &  Co.  keep  an  Address-book, 
where  Americans  desirous  of  making  their 
residence  known  to  their  friends  at  home 
or  abroad  are  requested  to  enter  their 
names.  It  is  also  open  to  the  inspection 
of  all  visitors. 

The  prices  of  the  different  hotels  in  Lon- 
don and  England  vary  considerably.  Din- 
ners, from  50  cts.  to  #1  50 ;  breakfasts, 
from  37J  cts.  to  75  cts. ;  teas,  from  25  cts. 
to  50  cts. ;  bedrooms,  from  25  cts.  to  $1  50 ; 
private  parlors,  from  50  cts.  to  t5;  the 
highest  prices  being  that  of  first-class  ho- 
tels. The  attendance  is  in  some  cases  put 
in  the  bill,  and  varies  the  same  as  the  din- 
ners, from  25  cts.  to  $1  25,  thus :  a  gentle- 
man and  lady  occupying  a  parlor  and  bed- 
room at  a  first-class  hotel,  $1  25 ;  for  chil- 
dren, no  charge  for  attendance ;  a  single 
gentleman  for  one  day  and  night,  from 
37}  cts.  to  50  cts. ;  for  a  single  meal,  12^^ 
cts.  Servants  have  hardly  yet  become 
accustomed  to  landlords  putting  "wrnce" 
in  the  bill,  and  still  "hang  round,"  ex- 
pecting a  small  fee,  and  Boots,  chamber- 
maid, and  waiter  generally  manage  to  get 
something  additional  before  you  leave. 

PARKS  AND  SQUARES. 

Most  of  these  are  situated  at  the  west 
end  of  the  town,  and  add  greatly  to  its 
beauty  and  general  healthiness.  They  com- 
prise Hyde  Park,  Kensington  Gardens ;  ad- 
joining the  latter,  St.  James's,  Green,  Re- 
gent's, and  Victoria.  Hyde  Park  contains 
400  acres.  It  has  a  large  artificial  lake, 
called  the  Serpentine  River,  although  near- 
ly straight.  During  the  London  season, 
from  April  to  July,  it  is  covered  with  all 
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the  gay  and  fashionable  equipages  of  the 
city  between  the  hours  of  half  past  five 
and  half  past  six  o'clock.  The  whole  Park 
is  an  open  field,  dotted  with  trees  and  trav- 
ersed by  carriage-ways.  In  Regent's  Park 
are  situated  the  celebrated  Zoological  Gar- 
dens, which  should  by  all  means  be  vis- 
ited. 

The  most  &shionable  squares  of  Lon- 
don are  St.  James's,  Portman,  Manchester, 
Cavendish,  Grosvenor,  Berkeley,  and  Bel- 
grave.  Bedford,  Lincoln's-Inn-fields,  and 
Finsbury  Squares  are  formed  by  very  hand- 
some ^Jiouses.  Many  of  the  squares  are 
ornamented  with  statues  of  some  of  En- 
gland's most  celebrated  kings,  generals, 
and  statesmen.  At  Charing  Cross  we  see 
the  equestrian  statue  of  Charles  I.,  by  Le 
Sueur ;  behind  Whitehall,  James  II.,  by 
Gibbons ;  the  Duke  of  Kent  in  Park  Cres- 
cent; George  III.  in  Pall-Mall,  by  Wyat; 
Fox  in  Bloomsbury  Square,  by  West- 
macott;  Pitt,  by  Chantrey,  in  Hanover 
Square;  the  Duke  of  Bedford  in  Russell 
Square.  A  brass  statue  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  stands  near  the  entrance  to 
Hyde  Park :  it  was  made  out  of  cannon 
captured  by  the  duke,  and  erected  to  his 
honor  by  the  ladies  of  England.  It  is 
said  to  be  a  copy  of  the  AchUles  at  Rome, 
but,  to  use  an  Americanism,  "We  can't 
see  it." 

In  Waterloo  Place,  at  the  north  side  of 
St.  Jamei^'s  Park,  stands  a  Doric  pillar  of 
granite,  surmounted  by  a  statue  in  bronze 
of  the  Duke  of  York.  It  is  124  feet  in 
height:  a  fine  view  is  obtained  from  its 
summit.  One  of  the  most  conspicuous 
monuments  in  the  city  is  situated  on  Fish 
Street  Hill.  It  is  a  Doric  column  over  200 
feet  in  height,  designed  by  Sir  Christopher 
Wren.  It  was  erected  to  commemorate  the 
"Great  Fire"  in  London.  The  pedestal  is 
sculptured  by  Cibber.  On  the  summit  is 
an  imitation  of  a  blazing  urn.  There  is  a 
fine  statue  of  George  IV.  in  Trafalgar 
Square ;  of  Sir  Charles  Napier  in  the  same 
square;  of  Charles  II.  in  Soho  Square; 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  Fleet  Street ;  and 
of  Queen  Victoria  in  the  Royal  Exchange. 

The  new  Palace  for  the  London  Exhi- 
bition of  1862,  and  future  decennial  exhi- 
bitions of  the  works  of  Art  and  Industry, 
adjoining  the  Horticultural  Gardens,  Ken- 
sington, was  commenced  March  9th,  1861, 
and  completed  May  1st,  1862.  At  each 
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end  of  the  immense  nave  rise  two  domes 
250  ft.  high,  only  13  ft.  less  than  St.  Pe- 
ter's at  Rome.  The  principal  picture-gal- 
lery is  1150  ft.  in  length,  to  which  is  at- 
tached two  auxiliary  galleries  1200  ft.  re- 
spectively :  this  space  is  filled  with  paint- 
ings and  statuary  from  Prussia,  Austria, 
ItaJy,  Holland,  Hanover,  and  Belgium.. 
The  whole  of  this  immense  structure  is  in- 
tended to  be  of  a  permanent  character, 
with  the  exception  of  the  machinery  gal- 
leries, which  are  1000  ft.  long  by  200  ft. 
wide :  the  domes,  which  are  of  glass,  are 
supported  by  eight  cast-iron  columns,  two 
feet  in  diameter  and  108  feet  in  height. 
There  are  immense  refreshment  halls, 
which  run  parallel  with  the  nave,  300  ft. 
Idng  by  75  wide,  which,  with  their  arcades 
1500  ft.  long  by  25  wide,  are  intended  to 
be  permanent:  here  the  visitor  may  ob- 
tain every  thing  he  desires  in  the  way  of 
breakfast  or  lunch.  These  saloons  are  in- 
tended to  be  kept  open  after  the  close  of 
the  exhibition.  The  commissioners  havo 
published  an  illustrated  catalogue,  divided 
into  parts,  at  one  shilling  each,  intended  as 
a  guide  to  the  public,  which,  when  bound, 
will  make  some  three  vols,  such  as  were 
published  at  the  close  of  the  exhibition  of 
1852. 

Conspicuous  among  the  public  buildings 
of  London  stands  Westminster  Abb&/,  where, 
since  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor  to 
the  present  day,  the  kings  and  queens  of 
England  have  been  crowned.  It  is  built 
in  the  form  of  a  cross,  300  feet  long  by  200 
wide.  It  was  erected  at  different  p^ods 
between  the  reigns  of  Henry  III.  and  Hen* 
ry  VII. ;  the  last-named  monarch  built 
the  splendid  chapel  which  now  bears  his 
name.  The  site  of  the  present  edifice  had 
previously  been  occupied  by  a  religious  in- 
stitution as  early  as  the  7th  century.  In 
1803  most  of  the  building  was  destroyed 
by  fire,  but  it  has  since  been  completely 
repaired.  The  monuments  insterspersed 
over  the  Abbey  are  very  numerous  and 
very  elegant.  Here  lie  the  remains  of  the 
most  illustrious  of  England's  statesmen, 
warriors,  poets,  and  philosophers ;  also  of 
numerous  kings  and  queens.  Among  the 
last  we  may  mention  Edward  the  Confess- 
or, Edward  I.,  III.,  and  VI.,  Henry  III., 
v.,  and  VII.,  Anne  of  Cleves,  Queen  El- 
eanor, Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Elizabeth, 
Queen  Anne,  and  Queen  Caroline.    Cole- 
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brated  poets :  Addison,  Dryden,  Sheridan, 
Campbell,  Beaumont,  Chaucer,  Spenser, 
and  Ben  Jonson.  Among  the  celebrated 
statesmen  and  warriors  are  those  of  Pitt, 
Fox,  Gasdereagh,  Aymer  de  Valence,  earl 
of  Penabroke,  Prince  Rupert,  and  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  immortalized  by  the  battle 
of  Culloden.  Among  the  celebrated  act- 
ors and  actresses  who  are  buried  here  we 
may  qiention  Garrick,  Betterton,  Mrs.  Cib- 
ber,  Mrs.  Barry,  and  Mrs.  Oldfield;  the  mu- 
sician Handel,  and  the  eminent  divine,  Dr. 
Barrow.  The  monuments  in  the  Poets' 
Comer  to  the  memory  of  Chaucer,  Spen- 
ser, and  Drayton,  were  erected  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Anne  Pembroke ;  that  of  Cowley, 
at  the  expense  of  Yilliers,  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham ;  and  that  of  Prior,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion by  himself,  Tou  will  be  conducted 
by  a  guide  through  the  principal  chapels, 
for  which  you  are  taxed  sixpence ;  the  ad-' 
mission  to  the  nave  and  transepts  is  free 
during  divine  service,  and  between  the 
hours  of  12  and  3  in  the  winter,  and  4  and 
6  in  summer. 

The  first  chapel  into  which  you  are  ush- 
ered is  that  of  8t,  Benedict.  The  principal 
monuments  are  that  of  the  Countess  of 
Hertford,  sister  of  Admiral  Nottingham, 
and  Langham,  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
The  second  contains  many  fine  tombs  of 
monumental  brass :  the  principal  are,  John, 
son  of  Edward  II. ;  Robert  de  Waldeby, 
archbishop  of  York;  the  Duchess  of  Suf- 
folk, mother  of  Lady  Jane  Grey;  Lady  Rus- 
sell, who,  'tis  said,  died  from  the  prick  of 
a  needle ;  and  William  de  Valence,  earl  of 
Pembroke.  This  chapel  is  called  St,  Ed- 
mund.  The  principal  monuments  in  the 
Chapel  St,  Nidiolas  are  those  erected  to  the 
memory  of  the  father  and  mother  of  Vil- 
liers,  duke  of  Buckingham,  and  the  wives 
of  the  Protettor  Somerset,  Lord  Burleigh, 
and  Sir  Robert  Cecil. 

We  now  enter  the  large  and  richly-or- 
namented Chapel  of  Henry  F//.,  where  the 
knights  of  the  Order  of  Bath  were  former- 
ly installed ;  the  Richmond  who  defeated 
Richard  III.  of  the  battle  of  Bosworth 
Field,  and  who,  by  his  marriage,  united  the 
rival  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster.  The 
white  and  the  red  roses  h^e  show  his  de- 
scent on  the  beautifully-worked  oak  gates 
at  the  entrance.  The  chapel  is  entered  by 
a  flight  of  twelve  steps.  In  the  centre  of 
the  chapel  is  situated  its  leading  feature, 
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the  monument  of  Henry  and  his  queen. 
In  a  white  marble  sarcophagus  are  the 
hones  of  the  youthful  princes  who  were 
murdered  bj'  their  cruel  uncle,  Richard 
III. :  they  were  found  in  a  chest  in  the 
Tower  of  London;  a  monument  to  the 
Duke  of  Montpensier, .  brother  of  Louis 
Philippe ;  one  to  the  mother  of  Henry  VII., 
the  countess  of  Richmond ;  George  Monk ; 
the  mother  of  Horace  Walpole,  erected  by 
her  son ;  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  erected  by 
her  son,  James  I. ;  Queen  Elizabeth — ^her 
sister  Mary  lies  in  the  same  tomb  with  her. 
Beneath  the  nave  lie  the  remains  of  George 
II.  and  his  queen ;  and,  although  lying  in 
difierent  coffins,  they  may  be  said  to  re- 
pose in  the  same,  as  the  inner  side  of  each 
was  removed  by  the  king's  request.  The 
topibs  of  royalty  in  this  chapel  are  very 
numerous,  including  James  I.,  Charles  II., 
and  George  III. 

In  the  chapel  of  St,  Paul,  the  leading 
monuments  are  that  of  James  Watt,  the 
celebrated  engineer,  Sir  Thomas  Bromley, 
lord  chancellor  of  England  and  one  of  the 
judges  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  Lord 
Bourchier,  standard-bearer  of  Henrj'-  V.  at 
the  great  battle  of  Agincourt.  In  the 
Chapel  of  St,  John  there  are  several  very 
fine  monuments :  observe  Lord  Hunsdon's, 
chamberlain  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  Colonel 
Popham ,  and  WiHtam  de  Colchester.  I  slip 
Chapel  contains  a  fine  monument  to  the 
Abbot  Islip,  after  whom  the  chapel  is 
named.  In  the  aisle,  notice  the  splendid 
monument  to  General  Wolfe,  who  crushed 
the  Bourbon  lilies  on  the  Heights  of  Abra- 
ham at  Quebec.  In  the  north  transept  are 
two  of  the  gems  of  the  Abbey :  the  one  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nightingale,  by  Roubiliac ; 
the  other  Sir  Francis  Vere,'  the  famous 
general  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

In  the  centre  of^the  Abbey,  and  nearly 
surrounded  by  the  different  chapels,  is  that 
of  EduDard  the  Confessor,  the  most  ancient, 
and  conBidered  the  most  interesting  of  them 
all.  In  the  centre  stands  the  mosaic  shrine 
of  the  Confessor,  before  which  Henry  IV. 
was  seized  with  his  last  illness  while  con- 
fessing. The  principal  monuments  of  in-* 
terest  are  Queen  Eleanor,  Henry  III.  and 
v.;  John  de  Waltham,  lord  high  treas- 
urer of  Richard  II.,  and  the  only  individual 
buried  here  not  of  royal  blood.  Here  are 
also  the  two  coronation  chairs  used  at  the 
coronation  of  the  sovereigns  of  Great  Brit- 
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ain.  One  of  them,  with  a  stone  seat, 
known  formerly  in  Scotland  as  Jacob's  Pil- 
low, was  brought  from  that  country  by  Ed- 
ward I.  at  its  final  conquest. 

In  the  north  transept  is  a  statue  to  John 
Philip  Kemble.  In  the  nave  Ben  Jonson 
and  Mrs.  Oldfield,  the  actress,  are  buried. 
Notice  the  monument  erected  by  George 
III.  to  Major  Andr^,  who  was  executed  as 
a  spy  by  our  commander  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  In  the  south  aisle  may  be 
seen  the  monument  to  Thomas  Thynn  of 
Longleat,  who  was  murdered  in  his  coach 
in  Uaymarket  by  assassins  employed  by 
the  celebrated  Count  Koningsmarck.  A 
description  of  the  event  is  represented  in 
bas-relief  on  his  monnment. 

'*  Here  lies  Tom  Thynn,  of  Longleat  Hall, 
Who  never  would  have  miscarried 
Had  he  married  the  woman  he  lay  withal, 
Or  lain  with  the  woman  he  married." 

Horace  Walpole,  alluding  to  this,  says, 
**Two  anecdotes  are  attached  to  these 
lines.  Miss  Trevor,  one  of  the  maids  of 
honor  to  Catharine  of  Portugal,  wife  of 
Charles  II.,  having  discovered  the  Duke 
of  Monmouth  in  bed  with  a  lady,  the  duke 
excited  Mr.  Thynn  to  seduce  Miss  Trevor. 
She  was  the  woman  he  lay  n^thal.  The 
woman  he  married  was  a  great  heiress,  to 
whom  he  was  affianced  when  he  wad  killed 
by  Count  KoningsmarclR"  The  inscrip- 
tion of  many  of  the  tombs  is  very  singular. 

Contiguous  to  Westminster  Abbey  are 
the  Houses  ofParUamenfy  or  Palace  of  West- 
minster. The  House  of  Lords  may  be  vis- 
ited on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  by 
ticket  from  the  lord  chamberlain.  To 
hear  the  debates  in  the  House  an  order 
from  a  peer  is  indispensable,  and  in  the 
House  of  Commons  an  order  from  a  mem- 
ber. This  magnificent  edifice,  in  which 
the  imperial  Parliament  holds  its  sittings, 
is  situated  between  Westminster  Abbey 
and  the  River  Thames.  It  is  built  on  the 
site  of  the  old  houses  of  Parliament  which 
were  destroyed  by  fire  in  1834.  It  is  built 
in  the  Tudor  or  mediaeval  style ;  has  a  mag- 
nificent frontage  on  the  Thames  of  about 
'900  feet,  with  a  beautiful  terrace.  The 
whole  cost  is  about  $8,000,000.  It  is  sur- 
mounted by  three  towers — the  Victoria 
Tower  about  350  feet  high ;  the  clock  and 
central  towers  are  not  so  high.  The  prin- 
cipal apartment  is  the  House  of  Peers, 
nearly  100  feet  long,  45  wide,  and  45  high> 
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In  this  room  the  queen  sits  on  a  throne 
when  she  opens  the  Parliament.  In  the 
centre  is  the  woolsack  of  the  Chancellor  of 
England — a  large  square  bag  of  wool  used 
as  a  seat,  without  back  or  arms,  and  cov- 
ered with  red  cloth.  The  frescoes  that  or- 
nament this  hall  are  very  fine.  Among 
them  are  the  Baptism  of  Ethelbert,  the 
Prince  of  Wales  committed  to  prison  for  his 
assault  on  Judge  Gascoigne,  and  Edward 
III.  conferring  the  Order  of  the  Garter  on 
his  son  the  Black  Prince.  The  Ro3ral  Gal- 
ler}%  through  which  the  queen  passes  from 
the  Robing-room  to  the  House  of  Peers,  is 
also  beautifully  frescoed.  The  House  of 
Commons  is  the  same  height  and  width  as 
the  Lords,  but  not  so  long.  This  also  is 
magnificently  decorated,  but  less  gaudily 
than  the  House  of  Lord!s.  A  view  of  St. 
Stephen's  Hall  will  well  repay  the  visit. 
The  diameter  of  the  dial  of  the  clock  on 
the  clock-tower  is  30  feet. 

St.  Paul's  Cathedral  is  situated  in  the 
most  Central  part  of  the  metropolis :  it 
stands  on  an  elevated  position  at  the  top 
of  Ludgate  Hill.  On  its  site  formerly 
stood  another  Cathedral,  which  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  great  fire  of  1666.  The 
foundations  of  the  present  edifice  were  laid 
in  1675  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  who 
lived  to  see  the  completion  of  this  stupen- 
dous edifice  in  1710.  Its  form  is  that  of  a 
Latin  cross.  Its  length  is  510  feet ;  length 
of  cross,  250 ;  width  of  the  body  of  the 
church,  100.  It  is  surmounted  by  an  im- 
mense dome,  cross,  and  ball,  rising  404  feet 
above  the  pavement.  The  cost  of  the 
whole  building,  which  is  of  Portland  stone, 
was  nearlj'-  $4,000,000,  and  was  built  from 
the  proceeds  of  a  tax  on  the  coal  brought 
into  the  port  of  London  during  its  erec- 
tion. When  familiar  with  the  fact  that 
nearly  all  such  edifices  on  the  Continent 
took  centuries  to  erect,  it  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  it  was  commenced  and  finished 
under  the  same  bishop,  the  same  architect, 
and  the  same  mason.  The  remains  of  the 
immortal  architect  are  deposited  in  the 
vaults  of  the  Cathedral,  as  well  as  those  of 
Wellington  and  Nelson,  who  lie  side  by 
side;  the  last-named  reposes  in  a  coffin 
made  of  the  main-mast  of  the  ship  **L*Ori- 
ent,*'  which  Nelson  captured  from  the 
French:  it  was  sent  to  him  by  Captain 
Hallowell.  Tis  said  that  Nelson  had  it  set 
np  behind  his  chair  in  the  cabin  of  his  ship. 
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His  outside  coffin  was  made  originally  for 
Henry  VIII.  The  principal  monuments  in 
St.  Paul's  are  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's,  Pr. 
Johnson's,  Nelson's,  Sir  John  Moore's,  Sir 
Ralph  Abercrombie's,  and  John  Howard's, 
The  remains  of  Benjamin  West,^ir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  and  James 
Barry  also  lie  here.  The  body  of  the  Ca- 
thedral is  open  at  all  times  to  the  public, 
admission  free;  but,  if  you  wish  to  have  a 
splendid  view  of  London,  you  must  make 
the  ascent  to  a  ball  over  600  steps,  to  visit 
which  and  the  intermediate  stations  it  will 
cost  three  English  shillings :  thus,  to  the 
whispering  gallery,  6d, ;  to  the  ball.  Is,  6d. ; 
to  the  great  bell,  model-room,  and  library, 
Is. ;  then  to  the  vaults  to  see  Nelson's  mon* 
ument,  Is. ;  in  all  about  #1 !  You  who 
have  seen  all  the  galleries  and  cathedral 
churches  of  Russia,  France,  and  Austria 
without  expending  a  single  sou  unless  for 
a  catalogue  or  the  taking  charge  of  a  cane, 
will  wonder  that  England  charges  a  dollar 
to  visit  her  principal  church,  but  you  must 
remember  that  those  countries  are  despot- 
ic !  and  that  England  is  free.  Had  we  the 
same  "sights"  that  are  contained  in  St. 
Paul's,  the  chances  are  the  fees  would  be 
$5!  In  free  countries  the  poor  have  to 
pay  immensely  for  their  freedom. 

The  Tower  of  London,  supposed  to  have 
been  commenced  by  Julius  CsBsar.  Al- 
though most  writers  say  that  William  the 
Conqueror  first  began  it  in  1078,  still  we 
have  the  authority  of  Shakspeare  for  say- 
ing it  was  begun  by  the  Roman  emperor. 
In  Richard  III.,  act  iii.,  scene  1,  Prince 
Edward  says,  *^  I  do  not  like  the  tower  of 
any  place :" 

"Did  not  Julias  Cteaar  build  that  place,  my 

lord?" 
Olottter.  "He  did,  my  gracious  lord,  begin 
that  place, 
Which  since  succeeding  ages  have  re-edified. 

Prince.  "  Is  it  upon  record  ?  or  else  reported 
Buecessively  from  age  to  age  he  boUt  it? 
Bttckingham.  "  Upon    record,  my   gracious 
lord." 

The  oldest  portion  of  the  present  for- 
tress, called  the  **  White  Tower,"  was  built 
by  William  the  Conqueror.  The  entire  area 
mow  inclosed  by  the  walls  of  the  Tower  is 
12  acres,  within  which  are  numerous  build- 
ings, including  the  Barracks,  Armory,  Jew- 
el-house, White  Tower,  St.  Peter's  Tower, 
Bloody  Tower,  where  Richard  III.  mur- 
dered his  nephews ;  the  Bowyer  Tower, 


where  the  Duke  of  Clarence  was  drowned 
in  a  butt  of  Malmsey ;  the  Brick  Tower,  in 
which  the  Lady  Jane  Grey  was  confined ; 
the  Beauchamp  Tower,  the  prison  of  Anne 
Boleyn,  and  numerous  other  buildings.  In 
addition  to  the  Tower's  original  use  as  a 
fortress,  it  was  the  residence  of  the  mon- 
archs  of  England  down  to  the  time  of 
Elizabeth,  and  a  prison  for  state  criminals ; 
and  numerous  are  the  kings,  queens,  war- 
riors, and  statesmen  who  have  not  only 
been  imprisoned,  but  murdered  within  its 
walls.  The  histories  of  Lady  Jane  Grey, 
Catharine  Howard,  Anne  Boleyn,  Sir  Wal- 
ter Raleigh,  Lord  William  Russell,  the  Pro- 
tector Somerset,  Sir  Thomas  More,  Wil- 
liam Wallace,  and  King  John  of  France, 
do  they  not  live  in  the  remembrance  of 
every  historical  reader?  The  Tower  was 
formerly  surrounded  by  a  moat ;  this,  since 
1843,  has  been  used  as  a  garden. 

In  addition  to  the  historic  points  of  in- 
terest which  you  visit,  you  will  be  con- 
ducted through  the  Armories  and  Jewel* 
house,  for  which  you  must  purchase  tick- 
ets, price  one  English  shilling ;  and,  after 
waiting  until  a  party  is  collected,  which  is 
done  every  half  hour,  a  warder,  dressed  as 
a  yeoman  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  will 
show  you  through  the  Armory,  and  then 
hand  you  over  t9  a  humdrum  woman,  who 
will  describe  the  use  and  value  of  the  re- 
galia in  the  Jewel-house. 

The  Horse  Armory  contains  specimens 
of  the  armor -used  from  the  13th  to  the  18th 
century,  including  suits  made  for  different 
distinguished  personages ;  among  these  is 
that  worn  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  son  of 
James  I. ;  Henry  VIII. ;  Dudley,  earl  of 
Leicester ;  Charles  I. ;  and  John  of  Gaunt. 
From  the  Horse  Armory  you  are  conduct- 
ed iuto  Queen  Elizabeth's  Armory,  filled 
with  arms  and  relics ;  it  is  located  within 
the  walls  of  the  White  Tower,  which  are 
14  feet  thick.  The  room  in  which  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  was  immured  is  here 
shown  :  he  was  confined  three  different 
times  in  the  Tower,  and  here  his  son  Ca- 
rew  was  born.  The  block  upon  which 
Lord  Lovat  was  beheaded  is  also  shown. 
On  your  way  to  the  Jewel-house  notice  the 
different  style  of  cannon ;  they  are  very 
interesting. 

The  Jewel-house  contains  all  the  crown- 
jewels  of  England ;  they  are  inclosed  in 
an  immense  case,  around  which  you  walk, 
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and  listen  to  the  description.  Prominent 
among  them  is  the  crown  made  for  the 
coronation  of  Qaeen  Victoria,  at  an  expense 
of  about  $600,000 — among  the  profusion 
of  diamonds  is  the  large  ruby  worn  by  the 
Black  Prince — the  crown  made  for  the 
coronation  of  Charles  II.,  and  worn  by  all 
the  sovereigns  of  England  since  his  time; 
the  crown  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  that 
of  the  late  Prince  Consort;  the  crown 
made  for  the  coronation  of  the  Queen  of 
James  II. ;  also  her  ivory  sceptre ;  St.  £d- 
ward*s  stafif  of  solid  gold ;  the  roynl  sceptre 
of  solid  gold,  ornamented  with  precious 
stones ;  the  state  salt-cellar,  the  coronation 
spoon,  and  the  baptismal/ont,  for  christen- 
ing the  royal  children,  with  numerous 
swords,  and  other  valuable  relics. 

The  British  Mttseum  is  a  magnificent 
edifice,  lately  erected  in  the  Grecian  style 
of  architecture.  It  is  situated  in  Great 
Bnssell  Street,  Bloomsbury,  and  is  open  to 
the  public  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fri- 
days. Its  zoological  collection  is  the  second 
best  in  the  world;  its  library  numbers 
half  a  million  of  volumes,  and  its  Egyptian 
antiquities  unsurpassed;  its  marbles  are 
very  extensive,  comprising  the  Elgin,  Phi- 
galean,  and  Townley  collections,  with  a 
large  assortment  of  modem  works.  The 
number  of  MSS.,  prints,  relics,  and  draw- 
ings is  immense. 

Lambeth  Palace,  on  the  Thames,  nearly 
opposite  the  new  houses  of  Parliament,  to 
visit  which  an  order  from  the  archbishop 
will  be  necessary.  It  is  the  residence  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  dates 
back  to  the  middle  of  the  13th  century. 

Btickmgham  Palace^  the  present  residence 
of  her  majesty  Queen  Victoria,  may  be 
visited  in  the  absence  of  the  court  by  ob- 
taining a  ticket  from  the  lord  chamberlain. 
It  is  finely  situated  in  St.  James's  Park. 
The  principal  apartments  are  the  throne- 
room,  the  green  drawing-room,  the  library, 
and  sculpture-gallery.  Queen  Victoria  has 
resided  here,  when  in  town,  since  1837. 
The  collection  of  pictures  is  small,  but  good, 
and  are  principally  of  the  Dutch  and  Flem- 
ish school.  The  Royal  Mews,  close  by, 
should  be  visited ;  to  do  so,  obtain  an  order 
from  the  master  of  horse.  Here  are  kept 
all  the  state  horses  and  carriages.  Visit 
the  queen's  summer-house  in  the  gardens, 
and  examine  the  beautiful  frescoes. 

St,  James's  Palace,  the  residence  of  the 
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sovereigns  of  England  previous  to  Victo- 
ria's occupation  of  Buckingham  Palace; 
the  queen  still  holds  her  drawing^twms 
here.  This  palace  b  most  rich  in  historical 
associations :  George  IV.  was  bom  here ; 
so  also  was  the  son  of  James  II.,  by  Mary 
of  Modena.  'lis  said  this  child,  who  was 
the  old  Pretender,  was  conveyed  from  his 
mother's  bed  to  that  of  the  queen's,  who 
occupied  the  great  bedchamber,  in  a  warm- 
ing-pan. Miss  Vane,  one  of  the  maids  of 
honor,  was  here  delivered  of  a  child  whose 
father  was  Frederick,  prince  of  Wales. 
Here  died  Mary  I. ;  also  Henry,  son  of 
James  I. ;  here  Charles  I.  took  the  last 
leave  of  his  children;  here  Howard,  hus- 
band of  Mrs.  Howard,  countess  of  Sufiblk, 
and  mistress  of  George  II.,  made  a  public 
demand  for  his  wife,  and  was  quieted  by  a 
pension  of  $6000. 

KensingUm  Palace,  situated  in  Kensing- 
ton, the  tliird  royal  residence  in  London. 
It  was  bought  by  William  III.,  who,  with 
his  queen,  Mary,  died  here,  as  did  also 
Greorge  III.  Her  present  majesty.  Queen 
Victoria,  was  bom  here,  and  here  held 
her  first  court  in  1837.  Kensington  Gar- 
dens are  connected  with  Hyde  Park  by  a 
bridge. 

The  National  Picture-Gallery,  situated  in 
Trafalgar  Square,  although  not  so  large  as 
many  galleries  on  the  Continent,  yet  con- 
tains numerous  gems.  By  Raphael,  St. 
Catharine  of  Alexandria,  cost  $25,000 ;  and 
the  Visions  of  a  Knight,  by  Murillo.  A 
Holy  Family,  cost  $15,000 ;  and  St.  John 
with  the  Lambs.  An  Ecce  Homo,  and  a 
Mercury  teaching  Cupid,  by  Correggio, 
cost  $50,000.  The  Bape  of  the  Sabmes, 
by  Rubens.  Christ  disputing  in  the  Tem- 
ple, by  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  Several  fine 
paintings  by  Titian,  Guido,  Claude,  Rem- 
brandt, Velasquez,  and  Salvator  Rosa. 
The  English  school  is  rich  in  the  Vernon 
collection,  and  the  works  of  Hogarth,  Law- 
rence, and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  The 
Waterloo  Vase,  which  stands  in  the  hall, 
was  captured  from  a  French  ship  on  her 
way  from  Carrara  to  Paris^  Among  the 
other  public  buildings  of  London  well 
worth  visiting  are  the  Bank  of  England, 
admission  free ;  the  Royal  Exchange ;  the 
Mansion  House,  open  to  the  public  on 
Tuesdays  and  Fridajrs ;  East  India  Ofllce 
and  Museum,  Fridays  fi^e, 'Mondays  and 
Thursdays  by  an  order  from  a  meiuber  of 
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the  coancU ;  the  Mint,  on  Tower  Hill,  by 
an  order  from  the  master. 

The  prmcipal  Museums^  in  addition  to 
the  British,  are,  East  India  House — order 
from  a  member  of  the  council;  Asiatic 
Society — order  from  a  director;  Sir  J. 
Soane's — ticket  on  application;  United 
Service — a  member's  ticket  of  admission ; 
Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Saturday,  the  Mu- 
seum of  Ornamental  Art,  at  the  Marlbor- 
ough, may  be  visited. 

The  Picture-gcdleriea^  in  addition  to  those 
already  mentioned,  are  Grosvenor,  Hope, 
and  Holford's  galleries.  There  are  also 
several  fine  pictures  in  the  Apsley  House, 
Hyde  Park  Comer,  long  the  residence  of 
the  late  Duke  of  Wellington :  it  may  be 
visited  by  ticket  from  the  proprietor.  In 
the  gallery  may  be  seen  one  of  Correggio's 
masterpieces,  Christ  on  the  Mount  of  Ol- 
ives :  it  was  captured  in  Spain  in  Joseph 
Bonaparte's  traveling  carriage.  There  is 
also  a  marble  statue  of  Napoleon  by  Canova. 

Visitors  to  Londcm  should  by  all  means 
visitrthe  exhibition  of  wax  figures  by  Mad- 
am Tussaud,  in  Baker  Street;  it  is  the 
finest  known  collection  in  the  world.  The 
Royal  College  of  Surgeon's  museum  may 
be  visited  by  introduction  of  a  member. 
The  hospitals  of  Chelsea,  Bethlehem,  Bar- 
tholomew's, Christ's,  Guy's,  Westminster, 
St.  George's,  and  London,  may  all  be  vis- 
it^ by  a  ticket  f^om  the  governors. 

To  visit  the  Post-office,  St.  Martin's-le- 
grand,  an  order  from  the  postmaster  gen- 
eral will  be  necessary;  and  the  different 
prisons,  an  order  from  the  home  secre- 
tary. Newgate  prison  is  well  worth  a  visit 
by  the  curious  in  such  matters ;  it  ought  to 
be  especially  to  our  Pennsylvania  friends, 
the  founder  of  their  state,  William  Penn, 
having  done  penance  there.  It  is  now 
used  for  felons  alone ;  formerly  both  debt- 
ors and  felons  were  confined  there. 

The  University  of  London^  founded  in 
1839,  ranks  first  among  the  educational  es- 
tablishments of  the  metropolis.  It  has  two 
colleges,  University  and  King's,  and  has 
the  power  of  conferring  degrees.  Among 
the  many  endowed  schools  of  the  metrop- 
olis, the  Blue-coat  School  in  Tothill  Fields 
is  the  most  noted ;  it  is  so  called  from  the 
color  of  the  boys'  clothes.  Children  are 
not  admitted  under  the  age  of  seven  nor 
after  ten.  Westminster  School,  St.  Paul's 
School,  Merchant  Tailors',  and   Charter 


House  schools^  the  Training  Colleges  of 
Battersea,  Chelsea,  and  Highbury:  these 
last  are  for  the  education  of  teachers,  and 
all  worth  a  visit. 

The  principal  Clubs  in  London,  which 
are  mostly  at  West  End,  are,  the  Army 
and  Navy,  in  Pall  Mall ;  the  Reform,  Pall 
Mall;  Car/i^on,  Pall  Mall;  Senior  United 
Service,  Pall  Mall ;  Junior  United  Service, 
Regent  Street;  Alh&MBum,  Conservative, 
Oriental,  Union,  and  Garrick.  There  are 
some  dozen  others  of  lesser  note.  Admit- 
tance through  introduction  by  a  member. 

The  principal  Cemeteries  of  London  are 
Kensal  Green,  Brompton^  Tower  Hamlets, 
Victoria  Park,  Abney  Park,  and  Norwood, 
although  many  are  still  buried  in  church- 
yards. 

The  Places  ofAnmsement  in  London  are 
very  numerous.  The  Opera-house  in  Hay- 
market  is  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the 
largest  house  in  Europe.  The  Opera- 
holbe  in  Covent  Garden,  formerly  a  the- 
atre, and  the  Italian  Opera-house,  gener- 
ally all  open  during  the  season.  The 
prices  for  admittance  are  much  higher 
than  on  the  Continent  or  in  our  own  coun- 
try. See  daily  papers.  The  Theatres  are 
Drury  Lane,  Haymarket,  Adelphi,  Olym- 
pic, Lyceum,  Princess's,  Strand,  Sadler's 
Wells,  Surry,  Victoria,  French  Theatre, 
Marylebone,  and  Astley's :  at  this  last  you 
see  the  best  horsemanship  in  the  world. 
The  prices  vary  from  five  English  shillings, 
boxes,  to  one  English  shilling,  pit. 

The  Poyal  Zoological  Gardens,  situated 
in  Regent's  Park,  should  be  visited  by  all 
strangers.  It  is  one  of  the  '^  institutions" 
of  London,  and  well  worth  a  visit. ,  Ad- 
mittance, one  English  shilling;  open  from 
9  o'clock  till  sunset. 

In  returning  from  the  Grardens,  by  all 
means  drop  into  the  Coliseum,  where,  after 
examining  the  various  grottoes,  you  will 
step  into  an  elegantly-furnished  room,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  step  out  at  an  amazing 
distance  from  the  ground — at  least  it  seems 
so,  if  the  picture  of  London  be  on  exhibi- 
tion. Admission,  one  and  two  English 
shillings. 

The  principal  Pleasure  Gardens  of  Lon- 
don are  Vanxhall,  or  New  Spring  Gardens, 
and  Cremome.  The  former  was  a  place 
of  gay  resort  since  the  days  of  Charles  II., 
and  numerous  cases  of  intrigues  and  as- 
signations are  recorded  as  occurring  here 
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between  celebrated  persons.  Tom  Brown, 
in  his  Amusements,  says,  '^  The  ladies  that 
have  an  inclination  to  be  private  take  de- 
light in  the  close  walks  of  Spring  Gar- 
dens, where  both  sexes  meet,  and  mutoal- 
ly  serve  one  another  as  guides  to  lose  their 
way;  and  the  windings  and  turnings  in 
the  little  wildernesses  are  so  intricate  that 
the  most  experienced  mothers  have  often 
lost  themselves  in  looking  for  their  daugh- 
ters." Mrs.  Frail  says,  in  Congreve's  play 
of  Love  for  Love,  "  A  great  piece  of  busi- 
ness to  go  to  Covent-Garden  Square  in  a 
hackney-coach,  and  take  a  turn  with  one's 
friend !  If  I  had  gone  to  Knightsbridge, 
or  Chelsea,  or  to  Spring  Gardens,  or  to 
Bam  Elms,  with  a  man  alone,  something 
might  have  been  said.*'  The  walks  in 
Yauxhall  are  very  beautiful,  especially  at 
night,  when  illuminated  with  its  nmner- 
ous  lamps.  The  fragrancy  of  the  flowers, 
its  shady  nooks  and  bowers,  and  the  de- 
lightful music,  all  render  it  a  desirat^le 
place  in  summer  to  while  away  an  hour. 
There  is  a  circus  now  attached  to  the  Gar- 
den, and  its  fireworks  are  very  grand. 
Good  suppers  may  be  had  at  the  restau- 
rant. IMce  of  admittance  one  English 
shilling. 

Cremome  Gardens. — ^These  gardens,  sit- 
uated at  Chelsea,  may  be  reached  by  the 
omnibuses,  which  run  through  Piccadilly 
all  day.  They  formerly  belonged  to  Lo^i 
Cremome,  and  are  most  tastefully  laid  out 
with  flower-beds,  and  ornamented  with 
statues  and  little  bowers,  where  refresh- 
ments are  procured.  In  the  evening  the 
Gardens  are  illuminated,  and  various  per- 
formances are  oflered  to  visitors,  such  as 
ballets  and  pantomimes,  in  the  little  thea- 
tre, and  fireworks,  rope-dancing,  and  some- 
times a  circus,  with  the  customary  per- 
forming monkeys,  dogs,  etc.  One  of  the 
great  attractions  is  the  invisible  Sibyl,  who 
will,  for  a  small  compensation,  relate  the 
events  of  the  past  and  future,  and  satisfy 
the  curious  upon  the  most  ambiguous  sub- 
jects. Among  the  attractions  also  is  the 
celebrated  dancing  platform,  where  the 
polka,  waltz,  and  quadrilles  are  directed 
in  an  artistic  manner  by  competent  musi- 
cians. Dinner  a  la  carte  can  be  obtained 
from  noon  until  night  at  the  hotel  which 
opens  into  the  Gardens. 

There  are  numerous  other  places  of 
amusement  for  young  men  who  wish  to 
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see  "life,"  such  as  Jthe  Casino,  Argj-le 
Rooms,  Judge  and  Jury,  Coal-hole,  Ci- 
der-cellars, and  Evans's,  which  we  should 
mention  were  we  preparing  a  guide-book 
for  them ;  but  we  are  writing  only  for  the 
staid  travelers  in  search  of  valuable  in- 
formation, and  toon't  mention  these  haunts 
of  the  gay! 

It  would  be  well  to  endeavor  to  be  in 
London  during  the  month  of  May,  at  which 
time  (from  the  20th  to  the  24th)  the  '*  Der- 
by" races  take  place  at  Epsom.  Tho 
houses  of  Parliament  are  then  closed,  and 
a  general  "  Fourth  of  July"  pervades  the 
city.  To  visit  the  course  there  are  several 
ways.  If  with  a  party,  say  of  six  persons, 
by  all  means  go  in  "style" — coach  and 
four,  with  outriders.  This,  with  your  tick- 
et to  the  stand,  will  cost  from  $10  to  $12 
each.  Of  course,  j'ou  will  carry  a  lunch 
with  you.  If  alone,  you  may  take  your 
chance  in  a  public  conveyance,  or  take 
the  train  for  Epsom  from  Waterloo  Bridge. 

On  the  Ascot  Cup  Day  the  queen  and 
royal  family  generally  visit  the  co««e. 
Ascot  is  five  miles  from  Windsor,  and  the 
road  through  which  you  pass  one  of  sur- 
passing loveliness.  'Tis  said  that  on  this 
road  occurred  the  incident  which  gave  the 
term  Cockney  to  the  dwellers  in  the  "  City" 
of  London  who  were  bom  within  the  sound 
of  Bow  bells.  A  citizen  of  London,  riding 
out  into  the  country,  took  with  him  his  so% 
a  very  "green"  youth,  who  never  before 
had  left  the  city.  The  questions  which  he 
asked  his  father  were  numerous,  and,  be- 
coming tired,  he  answered  the  question, 
"  What  does  a  horse  do  ?"  by  "  he  neighs." 
"Soon  after  he  heard  a  cock  crow :  "  What  is 
that ?"  "A  cock."  " Does  a  fcock  neigh 
too?"    Hence  " Cocifcn«y." 

If  desirous  of  being  presented  to  Queen 
Victoria,  make  your  application  to  our  res- 
ident minister.  If  you  have  been  present- 
ed to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
you  are  eligible.  The  furnishing  peculiar 
cards  and  costume  will  be  necessary,  aU 
the  particulars  of  which  our  gentlemanly 
secretary  of  legation  will  impart.  The 
queen's  levees  and  drawing-rooms  are  held 
in  St.  James'  Palace. 

The  mode  of  presentation  is  very  sim- 
ple. As  the  persons  introduced  pass  the 
queen  their  name  is  called  by  the  usher; 
if  a  gentleman,  he  bows  and  kisses  the  back 
of  her  hand;  if  a  lady,  she  does  the  i 
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courtesying  to  the  gvound,  and  passing  on 
without  a  word  from  either  party. 

Carriages^  Cabsj  etc. — Carriage -hire  in 
London  is  full  as  expensive  as  in  New 
York,  although  the  "style"  of  the  former 
much  exceeds  that  of  the  latter.  A  hand- 
some brougham  and  pair,  with  coachman 
in  livery,  will  cost  from  $50  to  $76  per 
week,  including  the  pour  boir  of  the  coach- 
man ;  the  same  establishment  per  day  from 
$8  to  $10.  They  also  can  be  hired  by  the 
hour  to  make  calls,  visit  the  theatre  or 
Opera ;  but  cab-hire  is  cheap,  and  in  the 
last  ten  years  has  been  reduced  from  Is. 
6d.  the  mile  to  sixpence;  2s.  per  hour  for 
either  one  or  two  persons,  and  6d.  addi- 
tional for  everj'  extra  person,  and  6d.  for 
every  additional  quarter  of  an  hour ;  for 
packages  placed  within  the  cab  there  is  no 
charge ;  outside,  3d.  each  piece.  The  Lon- 
don Hansom  cab  is  an  immense  "  institu- 
tion." 

The  Ommbuses  of  London  convey  you 
east,  west,  north,  and  south.  Before  leav- 
ing London,  be  certain-  you  visit  the  im- 
mense brewer}'  of  Barclay  and  Perkins — ^it 
is  one  of  the  "sights"  of  London  —  the 
works  cover  an  area  of  ten  acres ;  also  the 
Zoological  Gardens,  distant  about  two 
miles  from  Waterloo  Bridge. 

If  you  intend  making  any  stay  in  Lon- 
don, and  "do"  the  city  correctly,  buy  Mur- 
ray's Hand-book  and  a  good  map.  You 
can  not  well  do  without  them. 

In  England  nearly  all  places  of  interest 
are  closed  against  gratuitous  admissions ; 
consequently,  while  our  average  of  $6  per 
day  will  suffice  for  the  Continent,  $2  ad- 
ditional had  better  be  added  for  the  king-* 
dom  of  Great  Britain. 

EXCURSIONS  FROM  LONDON. 
JSydenham  Crystal  Palace^to  reach  which 
you  take  the  cars  at  London  Bridge  Sta- 
tion. The  fare,  including  price  of  admis- 
sion to  the  palace,  first  class,  2s.  6d. ;  sec- 
ond class,  2s.  On  Saturdays  the  price  is 
5».  By  going  on  that  day  you  are  free 
from  the  crowd,  and  stand  a  chance  of  get- 
ting back  in  good  season.  As  well  might 
we  undertake  to  describe  the  contents  of 
the  British  Museum  as  of  the  Crystal  Pal- 
ace, which  is  the  same  that  stood  on  Hyde 
Park  ten  years  ago;  besides,  guides  de- 
scriptive of  its  contents  are  numerous. 
The  view  from  the  palace  is  one  of  the 


most  lovely  in  Great  Britain,  or  perhaps 
the  world — ^that  is,  taking  into  considera- 
tion its  immediate  surroundings.  The  gar- 
dens are  most  delightful:  their  beautiful 
walks,  serpentine  streams,  statues,  fount- 
ains, and  lawns  render  it  unsurpassable. 
There  is  a  portion  of  the  building  appropri- 
ated to  tropical  trees  and  plants ;  to  courts 
of  Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Roman  sculpture ; 
courts  of  Assyria,  Alhambra,  German^',  and 
Italy ;  copies  of  the  masterpieces  of  all  the 
great  sculptors  of  both  ancient  and  modem 
times,  that  those  who  can  not  visit  Flor- 
ence and  Rome  to  see  the  works  of  Michael 
Angelo  and  other  great  masters  may  here 
see  their  reproduction.  If  Italy  will  hold 
the  originals,  the  best  thing  England  can 
do  is  to  have  most  perfect  copies ;  and  here 
you  see  them  in  abundance.  Immense 
halls  filled  with  the  productions,  both  nat- 
^iral  and  mechanical,  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America ;  picture-galleries,  museums,  and 
refreshment  saloons ;  in  short,  every  thing 
to  please  both  the  eye  and  the  appetite. 
Should  you  visit  the  palace  on  the  occasion 
of  a  concert,  at  which  times  3000  children 
often  sing  and  30,000  persons  attend,  be 
particular  to  leave  early,  else  you  may  be 
detained  imtil  midnight  waiting  for  an  op- 
portunity to  return  in  the  cars.  Should 
you  desire  to  insult  the  British  public  by  a 
bribe  of  half  a  crown  to  the  conductor  for 
keeping  you  a  place,  the  thing  has  been  done, 
Windsor  Ca^e^  starting  from  the  Water- 
loo station  and  passing  through  Richmond, 
which  we  will  describe  on  our  return.  In 
about  three  quarters  of  an  hour  you  arrive 
at  the  favorite  seat  of  the  sovereigns  of 
Great  Britain  for  the  past  eight  centuries, 
and,  even  before  Windsor  Castle  was  found- 
ed by  William  the  Conqueror,  the  Saxon 
kings  resided  on  this  spot.  The  castle  lies 
near  the  town  of  Windsor,  which  contains 
some  10, 000  inhabitants.  There  are  several 
good  hotels  where  you  may  dine ;  the  best 
are.  Star  and  Garter^  Castle,  and  Clarence. 
If  the  royal  family  be  absent,  you  can  visit 
her  majesty's  private  apartments,  for  which 
purpose  you  must  obtain  an  order  frt)m  the 
lord  chamberlain;  the  rest  of  the  castle 
may  be  visited  by  an  order  which  can  be 
procured  of  Messrs.  Gun  &  Co.,  Strand. 
The  principal  object  that  will  attract  the 
attention  of  the  visitor  is  St.  George's 
Chapel  and  royal  vault.  The  first  is  a 
very  splendid  specimen  of  Gothic  archi* 
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tectare ;  in  the  second  lie  the  remains  of 
many  of  England's  sovereigns,  including 
Henry  VIII.  and  his  queen,  Lady  Jane 
Seymour,  George  III.  and  his  queen,  Wil- 
liam lY.  and  his  queen,  Charles  I.,  and  the 
Princess  Charlotte :  the  monument  of  the 
last  is  very  fine.  The  vault  lies  at  the 
eastern  end  of  the  chapel.  It  is  in  this 
chapel  where  the  installation  of  the  knights 
of  the  Garter  takes  place.  The  interior 
of  the  castle  is  most  rich  in  decorations  and 
■works  of  arts,  embracing  pictures,  statuary, 
and  bronzes.  The  principal  gallery  in 
which  these  works  are  shown  is  over  600 
feet  in  length.  In  the  centre  of  ihe  castle 
is  situated  the  round  tower  in  which  James 
I.  of  Scotland  was  confined.  There  is  a 
park  surrounding  the  castle,  through  which 
you  must  drive  or  walk,  and  visit  Vir^nia 
Water,  Heme's  Oak,  etc.  At  the  end  of 
the  "Long  Walk" — three  miles — notice 
the  magnificent  equestrian  statue  of  Greorge 
III.  by  Westmacott. 

A  short  distance  from  Windsor  is  Frog- 
more,  the  residence  of  the  late  Duchess  of 
Kent,  the  queen's  mother. 

Eton,  celebrated  for  its  college,  and  for 
the  many  celebrated  men  who  received 
their  education  there,  lies  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Thames,  immediately  opposite 
Windsor.  The  college  was  founded  in  1440 
by  Henry  VI. 

Eichmond. — ^A  day  may  be  well  spent  in 
an  excursion  first  to  Richmond  Park,  eight 
miles  in  circumference,  and  noted  for  the 
beauty  of  the  surrounding  scenery.  The 
view  from  Richmond  Hill,  where  "  lived  a 
lass,"  is  probably  unsurpassed  in  Great 
Britain. 

A  short  distance  from  the  Park  are  the 
famous  Kew  Gardens^  open  every  day  in  the 
week :  they  are  over  100  acres  in  extent, 
beautifully  laid  out,  and  filled  with  a  fine 
collection  of  exotic  plants.  The  conserv- 
atory is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  kingdom. 
This  is  a  place  of  general  resort  for  Lon- 
doners. Of  course  you  will  dine  at  the 
world-renowned  Star  and  Garter  of  Rich- 
mond. The  surrounding  scenery  is  most 
delightful,  but  it  is  put  in  your  hill;  din- 
ners are  exquisite,  prices  in  proportion ; 
the  waiters  expect  as  much  as  would  be 
considered  a  good  price  for  a  fair  dinner  in 
ordinary  places.  Their  prices  are  gradu- 
ated by  the  cost  of  your  dinner— say  20  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  cost. 
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A  short  walk  or  ride  of  two  miles,  cross- 
ing the  Thames  bridj^e,  will  bring  you  to 
Hampton  Court,  open  free  every  day  except- 
ing Fridays.  This  palace  was  formerly  the 
property  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  who  present- 
ed it  to  his  sovereign  Henry  VIII.  It  is 
generally  visited  by  foreigners  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inspecting  the  famous  cartoons  of 
Raphael,  and  \jy  citizens  for  its  lovely  gar- 
dens and  surroundings ;  in  short,  it  is  the 
fevorite  holiday  resort  of  the  Londoners. 

There  are  numerous  other  excursions  in 
the  vicinity  of  London,  of  which  our  space 
will  not  permit  a  record.  For  particulars, 
see  "  Murray's  Guide,  or  "  Black's  Guide 
for  Tourists  through  England." 

The  celebrated  watering-place  of  Brigh- 
ton lies  60  miles  south  of  London,  and  is 
reached  in  two  hours  by  railway.  The 
principal  hotels  are  the  AJhion,  Roycd  York, 
Pcmlion,  Star  and  Garter,  and  Queen's 
Hotel.  It  contains  a  regular  population 
of  75,000;  during  the  watering  season  it 
amounts  to  100,000.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
magnificently  built  cities  in  the  kingdom. 
Its  principal  buildings  are  the  Royal  Pa- 
vilion, built  by  George  IV.  wh6n  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  the  Town  Hall.  The  Ma- 
rine Wall  and  Chain  Pier  are  elegant  struc- 
tures. In  the  promenade  is  a  beautiful 
bronze  statue  of  George  IV.  by  Chantrey. 
In  the  old.church-yard  there  is  a  fine  mon- 
ument erected  to  the  memory  of  Captain 
Tattersal,  who  assisted  Charles  II.  to  es- 
cape after  the  battle  of  Worcester. 

Steamers  ply  regularly  between  here 
and  Dieppe.  If  going  back  to  Paris  you 
,had  better  take  this  route. 

Some  forty  miles  from  here  is  the  lovely 
watering-place  of  Hastings,  near  which  was 
fought  the  celebrated  battle  of  Hastings, 
which  transferred  the  crown  of  England 
from  Saxon  to  Norman  heads. 

An  excursion  to  Bristol,  the  third  com- 
mercial city  in  England,  should  be  made. 
The  distance  by  railway  is  114  miles. 

A  short  distance  from  here  are  the  wa- 
tering-places of  Clifton  and  Bath.  The 
last  is  a  beautiful  and  very  ancient  town, 
and  has  from  the  earliest  times  attracted 
attention  by  its  medicinal  springs,  and  is 
greatly  resorted  to  by  visitors  in  search  of 
health  and  pleasure.  The  Romans  erected 
baths  here  as  early  as  A.D.  43.  Many  of 
them  are  in  a  perfect  state.  The  principal 
buildings  are  the  Pump-room,  Assembly 
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Buildings,  the  Kiiig*«  Bath,  and  the  Abbey 
Church.  The  last  contains  numerous  mon- 
uments; among  them  are  that  of  Beau 
Nash,  formerly  styled  King  of  Bristol ;  Sir 
Walter  Waller,  and  Quin  the  actor.  The 
population  of  Bath  is  65,000.  Principal 
hotels  are  York  House,  Amery^a  Hotel,  and 
White  Hart,  The  town  is  situated  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Avon,  ten  miles  above 
Bristol. 

Cliftm  is  about  one  mile  from  Bristol, 
and  is  a  beautiful  place,  containing  assem- 
bly-rooms, hot  wells,  springs,  and  baths. 
The  principal  hotels  are  ih&  Royal  2016.  Bath 
Hotel, 

Although  the  city  of  Bristol  abounds  in 
schools,  hospitals,  and  charitable  institu- 
tions, there  is  little  to  interest  the  traveler, 
it  being  purely  a  commercial  city.  The 
population  is  about  140,000.  The  princi- 
pal hotels  are  Royal,  Bath,  White  Lion,  and 
York, 

We  now  propose  to  make  a  direct  tour 
to  Edinburgh,  through  the  places  of  great- 
est interest  to  the  traveler  in  England; 
after  seeing  that  city  and  the  principal  ob- 
jects of  attraction  in  Scotland,  we  will  take 
the  steamer  from  Glasgow,  cross  the  Chan- 
nel to  Belfast  or  Londonderry,  see  the 
principal  places  in  Ireland,  and  return 
from  Dublin  to  Liverpool,  taking  a  differ- 
ent route  back  to  London.  All  of  these 
routes  will  be  so  managed  that  they  will 
include  nearly  all  the  most  important 
points,  and  be  as  direct  as  possible. 

We  think  it  unnecessary  to  give  the 
fares  along  this  route,  as  the  small  guide, 
published  monthly  in  England,  which  you 
will  be  obliged  to  purchase,  not  only  in- 
cludes that,  but  the  hoiurs  of  starting, 
which  we  could  not  'give  in  a  work  of  this 
description,  as  they  are  continually  being 
changed. 

RO.tJTE  No.  27. 

From  London  to  Edinburgh  via  Oxford, 
Woodstock,  Stratford-upon-Avon,  War- 
wick, Leamington,  Kenilworth,  Derby, 
Chatsworth,  Sheffield,  Leeds,  Lancaster, 
Kendal,  the  Cumberland  Lakes,  Penrith, 
Carlisle,  and  Edinburgh. 

Oxford\&  beautifully  situated  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Cherwell,  Thames,  and  Isis. 
Its  population  is  32,000.  Principal  hotels, 
Angel,  Mitre,  and  Star:  prices  high.  This 
place  ia  of  very  remote  antiquity,  and  is 


the  seat  of  the  most  celebrated  University 
in  the  world.  It  possesses  no  manufac- 
tures of  importance,  and  is  chiefly  depend- 
ent on  the  University,  which  consists  of 
nineteen  colleges,  and  five  halls  for  the 
residence  of  the  students;  They  are  prin- 
cipally situated  on  the  main  street,  which, 
with  the  churches,  other  public  edifices, 
and  trees,  present  one  of  the  most  agreea- 
ble and  imposing  streets  in  the  world. 
The  names  of  the  colleges  are  University, 
Merton,  Baliol,  Exeter,  Oriel,  Queen's, 
New  College,  AH  Souls',  Linden,  Magda- 
len, Corpus  Christi,  Brazen  Nose,  Trinity, 
Jesus,  St.  John,  Christ  Church,  Pembroke, 
Wadham,  and  Worcester.  It  is  said  that 
University  College  was  founded  by  Alfred 
the  Great,  who  resided  here. 

The  Bodleifin  Library,  founded  by  Sir 
Thomas  Bodley  in  the  16th  century — con- 
sidered the  finest  collection  in  Europe — ^is 
next  in  size  in  England  to  the  British  Mu- 
seum ;  contains  240,000  volumes.  There 
is  also  a  picture-gallery  here. 

The  schools  containing  the  Arundelian 
Marbles  and  Pomfret  Statues  are  connect- 
ed with  the  University.  In  the  Museum 
are  many  interesting  antiquities  and  rel- 
ics, Guy  Fawkes'  lantern  among  the  num- 
ber. The  gardens  belonging  to  the  col- 
leges are  extremely  beautiful;  and  the 
lovely  promenades  of  Christ  Church  Mead- 
ows and  Magdalen  Walks  are  of  great  ex- 
tent and  beauty.  Ridley,  Latimer,  and 
Cranmer  were  burned  at  Oxford,  in  front 
of  Baliol  College.  A  most  beautiful  mon- 
ument was  erected  on  the  spot.  This  city 
suffered  much  during  the  ravages  of  the 
Danes.  Edmund  Ironside  was  murdered 
here.  It  was  the  residence  of  Canute ;  and 
his  son,  Harold  Harefoot,  was  crowned  and 
died  here.  It  was  stormed  in  1067  by  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror ;  and  part  of  the  same 
castle  that  was  erected  by  him  is  now  used 
as  the  county  jail.  It  was  the  favorite 
residence  of  Henry  I.,  who  built  a  palace 
here.  Henry  II.  also  resided  here,  during 
which  time  his  son,  the  valiant  Richard 
Coeur  de  Lion,  was  bom.  Oxford  contains 
a  very  fine  theatre,  designed  and  erected 
by  Sir  Christopher  Wren. 

About  eight  miles  from  Oxford  is  situ- 
ated the  ancient  town  of  Woodstock.  It 
contains  8000  inhabitants.  Hotel,  Bear, 
This  town,  noted  for  its  manufacture  of 
gloves,  was  long  the  residence  of  Henry 
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II.,  and  also  the  fair  Rosamond.  Edward 
I.  held  a  Parliament  here  in  1275.  It  was 
also  the  birthplace  of  the  illustrious  Black 
Prince.  It  contains  a  handsome  town 
hall,  erected  at  the  expense  of  the* Duke 
of  Marlborough.  W**^^****^^  **  present 
owes  its*  importance  to  being  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Blenheim  Palace  and  Park,  the  res- 
idence of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  Its 
distance  is  one  hour  by  carriage  from  the 
town.  This  earthly  paradise  was  erected 
during  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  and  pre- 
sented by  the  British  nation  to  the  great 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  after  his  glorious 
victory.  Parliament  voting  $2,500,000  for 
that  purpose.  The  park,  consisting  of  2700 
acres,  is  filled  with  flocks  of  sheep  and 
herds  of  deer,  and  is  considered  the  most 
glorious  domain  the  sun  ever  shone  upon. 
The  immediate  grounds  surrounding  the 
palace,  which  is  situated  near  the  borders 
of  a  lovely  lake,  are  filled  with  trees,  plants, 
and  flowers  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe, 
the  whole  embellished  with  lovely  walks, 
fountains,  and  waterfalls.  In  the  centre 
of  the  lawn  stands  a  Corinthian  pillar  130 
feet  high,  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  the 
duke.  On  the  pedestal  are  inscribed  his 
public  services,  written  by  Lord  Boling- 
broke.  The  principal  front  of  the  build- 
ing is  350  feet  long.  The  interior  is  mag- 
nificently finished,- and  contains  a  fine  col- 
lection of  sculptures  and  paintings :  among 
the  latter  are  some  of  Titian's  and  Rubens' 
masterpieces.  The  librarj'-  is  200  feet  long, 
and  contains  nearly  18,000  volumes. 

Thirty-two  miles  farther,  and  we  arrive 
at  Stratford-upon-Avon,  celebrated  as  the 
bu^h  and  burial  place  of  William  Shak- 
speare.  Inns,  Hed  Horse,  Shakspeare,  and 
Golden  Lion,  The  house  in  which  the 
'*  immortal  bard"  was  bom  has  been  pur- 
chased by  subscription,  that  it  may  be  pre- 
served for  future  generations.  The  church 
in  which  his  remains  are  preserved  is  de- 
lightfully situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Avon,  and  Is  approached  by  a  fine  avenue 
of  lime-trees.  In  the  chancel  is  a  bust  of 
the  poet,  and  in  front  of  which  he  and  his 
wife  are  buried.  There  is  a  fine  statue 
of  Shakspeare  in  the  town  hall  in  High 
Street.  There  are  also  in  the  same  hall 
excellent  portraits  of  Shakspeare,  Garrick, 
and  the  Duke  of  Dorset. 

Eight  miles  northeast  of  Stratford-upon- 
Avon  stands  the  ancient  town  of  Warwick, 
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It  is  situated  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Avon.  Inns,  Warwick  Arrnt,  Castle  Inn, 
George,  and  Globe.  Population  11,000. 
This  town  is  noted  principally  £[>r  its  his- 
torical associations  and  famous  ancient 
castle,  the  magnificent  residence  of  the 
Earl  of  Warwick.  The  principal  object 
of  interest  in  the  town  is  the  Church  of 
St.  Mary's,  which  contains  many  magnifi- 
cent monuments ;  ■  that  of  Richard  Beau* 
champ,  earl  of  Warwick,  next  to  the  mon- 
ument of  Henry  VII.  in  Westminster  Ab- 
bey, is  considered  the  finest  in  England. 
Here  is  also  the  monument  of  Elizabeth's 
favorite,  Dudlej',  earl  of  Leicester.  On  a 
mighty  rock,  at  the  base  of  which  flows 
the  Avon,  is  situated  the  celebrated  Castle 
of  Warwick,  protected  by  embattled  walls 
and  stupendous  towers,  covered  without 
with  ivy,  and  within  with  frescoes  and  el- 
egant paintings.  It  is  at  the  present  time, 
notwithstanding  its  antiquity,  considered 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  places  in  the 
kingdom.  The  Armory  contains  many  cu- 
rious relics.  The  celebrated  antique  vase 
found  at  Tivoli,  and  known  as  the  "  War- 
wick Vase,"  may  be  seen  in  the  green- 
house ;  it  is  capable  of  holding  one  hund- 
red and  sixty-eight  gallons.  Guy^s  Cliff 
should  be  visited ;  it  is  only  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  castle;  here  the  Dsmous 
Earl  Guy  and  his  wife  are  buried. 

Two  miles  to  the  east  of  Warwick  is  the 
watering-place  of  Learrmigton,  a  place  of 
great  resort,  and  noted  for  its  medicinal 
springs.  The  principal  hotels  are  Bed- 
ford, Regent,  Baih,  Angel,  Warwick  Arms, 
and  Clarendon,  Population  16,000.  These 
waters  are  very  efficacious  in  diseases  of 
the  skin.  The  environs  are  particularly 
interesting.  The  towli  contains  assembly- 
rooms,  ballrooms,  magnificent  pump  and 
bath  rooms,  reading  and  library  rooms,  a 
museum,  picture-gallery,  and  theatre. 

The  views  of  the  Castle  of  Kenilworth 
are  the  most  splendid  and  magnificent  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  They  are  only  five 
miles  from  the  town  of  Leamington,  and 
a  day  may  well  be  spent  in  their  examina- 
tion. Sir  Walter  Scott  has  immortalized 
these  ivy-covered  "cloud-capped  towers" 
in  his  novel  of  the  same  name,  which  ev- 
ery one  who  has  not  read  should  do  so  be- 
fore he  visits  this  glorious  ruin.  The  cas- 
tle was  founded  by  Geoffrey  de  Clinton, 
lord  chamberlain  to  Heniy  I.   Henry  III. 
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gave  it  to  the  famous  Simon  de  Montfort, 
«arl  of  Leicester.  After  this  nobleman 
tooiL  up  arms  against  his  king,  it  was  the 
favorite  resort  of  his  insurgent  friends. 
After  the  earl  had  fled  to  France,  the  reb- 
els held  out  six  months  against  the  entire 
forces  of  the  kingdom.  Edward  II.  was 
imprisoned  here.  In  the  reign  of  Edward 
I.  the  Earl  of  Leicester  held  a  tournament 
here,  which  was  attended  by  one  hundred 
knights,  with  their  ladies.  In  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.  it  came  into  possession  of 
the  famous  John  of  Gaunt,  Edward^s  third 
son,  who  bequeathed  it  to  his  son  Henry 
Bolingbroke,  afterward  Henry  IV. ;  after 
which  it  remained  the  property  of  the 
crown  until  Elizabeth  presented  it  to  her 
favorite,  Dudley,  earl  of  Leicester,  who  en- 
tertained the  virgin  queen  hero  in  1566, 
1568,  and  1675.  The  "royal  progress"  of 
Queen  Bess  ia  described  by  Scott  It  is 
said  that  Leicester  spent  $65,000  in  seven- 
teen days'  entertainment,  which  is  equiv- 
alent to  half  a  million  at  the  present  time. 
The  castle  was  plundered  by  the  soldiers 
of  Cromwell.  After  the  Restoration,  it 
was  presented  to  Sir  Edward  Hyde  by 
Charles  II.,  who  also  created  him  Earl  of 
Clarendon  and  Baron  of  Kenilworth,  in 
whose  family  it  has  remained  to  the  pres- 
ent day. 

Birmingham  is  twenty  miles  from  Lea- 
mington. The  population  is  about  240, 000. 
Principal  hotels  are  Hen  and  (Mcbens^  Boy- 
alf  Clarendon^  Stork,  King's  Head,  and 
Union,  Birmingham  is  exclusively  a  man- 
ufocturing  and  commercial  city,  situated 
midway  between  Liverpool  and  London, 
and  is  thd  great  seat  of  the  hardware  man- 
ufacture, which  consists  of  every  descrip- 
tion of  steel  or  iron  goods,  from  the  largest 
description  of  flre-arms  tothe  smallest  me- 
tallic articles  required  for  use  or  ornament. 
The  general  appearance  of  Birmingham  is 
any  thing  but  prepossessing,  most  of  the 
town  being  occupied  by  the  artisan  popu- 
lation, and  there  are  but  few  public  build- 
ings. The  principal  are  the  town  hall,  a 
splendid  Corinthian  edifice,  and  the  Gothic 
grammar-school.  Some  of  the  banks  and 
the  theatre  are  deserving  of  notice. 

The  town  of  Tamworih,  which  contains 
some  8000  inhabitants,  is  noted  for  its  an- 
cient castle,  which  is  situated  on  an  arti- 
ficial height  near  the  town.  It  was  pre- 
sented by  William  the  Conqueror  to  Rob- 
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ert  de  Marmion,  of  Fontenoy,  one  of  whose 
descendants  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  immor- 
talized. Sir  Robert  Peel  repfitsented  Tam- 
worth  in  Parliament  for  a  long  time. 

We  now  pass  ^uiton-upon-Trent,  noted 
for  its  splendid  ale. 

Derby,  a  manufetoturing  town  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Derwent,  contains 
42,000  inhabitants.  Hotels,  HogaJsLnd  Mid- 
kmd:^  This  is  solely  a  commercial  town, 
and  is  noted  for  its  silk,  woolen,  and  cot- 
ton stockings ;  also  for  its  marble  and  por- 
celain works.  The  silk-mill  of  Derby  is 
the  first  and  most  extensive  in  England. 
There  is  a  fine  park  for  the  recreation  of 
the  inhabitants. 

From  Derby  to  Maihch  the  distance  is 
about  20  miles.  This  is  a  watering-place 
of  much  interest :  in  addition  to  the  cele- 
brated mineral  springs  for  which  it  is 
noted,  the  walks  in  the  neighborhood  are 
delightful  and  the  scenery  superb.  There 
are  numerous  caverns  in  the  vicinity, 
which,  with  the  mines  and  petrifying  wells, 
will  well  repay  a  visit  of  several  days.  The 
hotels  BHQ  Old  and  New  Balk,  Temple,  and 
Waiker's, 

Twelve  miles  from  Matlock  we  leave  the 
railway  at  the  Rowsley  station  to  visit 
Chatstfforth,  the  magnificent,  residence  of 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  This  is  consid- 
ered the  finest  place  belonging  to  any  pri- 
vate individual  in  the  world,  and  is  most 
certainly  the  finest  in  England.  William 
the  Conqueror  gave  this  vast,  domain  to 
his  natural  son,  William  PeveriL  In  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  it  was  purchased  by  Sir 
William  Cavendish.  The  first  Duke  of 
Devonshire  commenced  the  present  build- 
ing in  1706.  The  park  belonging  to  the 
palace  comprises  2000  acres,  in  which,  it  is 
said,  there  are  over  6000  deer.  The  build- 
ing is  of  a  quadrangular  form,  with  an 
open  court  in  the  middle,  in  the  centre  of 
which  is  a  splendid  fountain,  with  a  statue 
of  the  god  Orion  seated  on  the  back  of  a 
dolphin.  The  interior  of  the  palace  is 
adorned  with  every  thing  that  untold 
wealth  and  refined  taste  could  procure. 
Many  of  the  rooms  are  hung  with  tapestry 
and  ornamented  with  carvings,  while  all 
the  pictures  are  gems  of  art.  The  en- 
trance-hall is  a  grotto  of  magnificent  mar- 
ble, filled  with  pictures  and  curiosities  of 
the  rarest  value.  The  jnoture-gaUeiy  and 
the  gallery  of  statuary  oontain  many  gems 
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by  Titian,  Canova,  Thorwaldsen,  and  Wy- 
att.  But  the  gardens  and  conseryatory 
are  the  gems«of  the  establishment.  They 
were  planned  and  laid  out  by  Sir  Joseph 
Paxon,  of  Crystal  Palace  notoriety,  who 
was 'formerly  a  common  gardener  of  the 
duke's,  and  who  received  for  his  gardening 
a  larger  salary  than  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  He  married  a  niece  of  the 
housekeeper's,  and  received  with  her  a  for- 
tune of  $100,000.  The  housekeeper's  sit- 
uation is  one  of  considerable  profit,  as  she 
often  receives  over  $250  per  day  for  show- 
ing visitors  the  establbhment.  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  was  confined  13  years  in 
the  ancient  tower  that  stands  near  the  en- 
trance of  the  palace.  On  the  buttress  of 
the  bridge  notice  a  group  of  statuary :  it 
consists  of  a  man  with  a  child  in  his  arms 
and  a  young  woman.  There  is  a  tradition 
connected  with  it.  One  of  the  daughters 
of  this  noble  house  became  a  mother  before 
she  was  a  wife ;  in  her  misery  she  left  the 
palace  at  midnight  to  throw  herself  and 
child  into  the  river;  her  unhappy  father, 
who  had  followed  her,  prevented  this  dou- 
ble crime  by  seizing  her  at  the  moment. 

Sheffield  is  a  dingy  manufiicturing  city, 
with  little  to  see  but  the  immense  cutlery 
manufactures.  It  lies  somewhat  out  of 
your  direct  line  to  Scotland,  but  persons 
Interested  in  manufactures  had  better  vis- 
it it.  It  contains  150,000  inhabitants. 
Principal  hotels.  Royal,  AUtkn^  Black  Swan, 
and  Commemial,  The  principal  buildings 
are  Town  Hall,  Cutler's  Hall,  Assembly 
Rooms,  Com  Exchange,  and  Shrewsbury 
Hd"  i>ital.  There  is  also  a  theatre,  music 
hsll,  and  public  baths. 

Leeds — ^the  principal  seat  of  woolen  man- 
ufacture in  England,  the  fifth  town  in  size 
and  commercial  prosperity.  It  is  beau- 
tifully situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Aire, 
and  contains  nearly  200,000  inhabitants. 
The  principal  hotels  are  Wkke  Horte,  Com 
Exchange,  and  Adelphi,  Leeds  is  irregu- 
larly built,  and  the  streets  are  narrow  and 
crooked.  Besides  the  production  of  wool- 
en goods,  Leeds  has  many  large  establish- 
ments for  flax-spinning,  with  glass-house, 
potteries,  and  factories  for  making  steam- 
engines.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
sights  here  is  a  view  of  the  clotii-halls  on 
market-day^. 

It  is  our  intention,  on  our  return  to  Liv- 
erpool from  Ireland,  to  take  an  eastern 
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route  as  fiur  as  York,  and  firom  there  to 
London.  Travelers  not  intending  to  re- 
turn to  Liverpool,  or  in  doing  so  to  |»oceed 
direct  to  London,  had  better  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity,  at  this  point,  to 
visit  York,  and  examine  its  Minster,  the 
finest  Gothic  building  in  Europe. 

Near  Leeds  are  the  ruins  of  Kirsted  Ab- 
bey, which  will  repay  a  short  visit. 

From  Leeds  we  take  the  railway  to  £af»- 
caster,  noted  for  its  castle,  once  a  magnifi- 
cent structure.  The  town  is  beautiftilly 
situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  River 
Lune,  near  its  mouth.  It  is  of  very  an- 
cient origin,  having  once  been  a  Roman 
Btati<»i.  William  the  Conqueror  gaTe  it 
to  Roger  de  Poictou.  John  of  Gaunt 
built  its  castle.  The  first  Earl  of  Lanoas* 
ter  was  created  in  1266.  John  of  Chinnt^ 
fourth  son  of  Edward  III.,  having  married 
Blanche,  the  Duke  of  Lancaster's  daugh- 
ter, succeeded  to  the  title.  His  son,  Hen* 
ry  of  Bolingbrc^e,  earl  of  Derby  and  duke 
of  Hereford,  after  his  father's  death,  be- 
came Duke  of  Lancaster,  and  finally  king 
in  1399,  since  which  time  this  duchy  has 
been  associated  with  royal  dignity.  The 
town  received  its  first  charter  from  King 
John,  and  is  noted  for  the  manner  in  which 
it  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Royalists  duri- 
ing  the  Parliamentary  War;  also  for  its 
participancy  in  the  *^  War  of  the  Roses"  be^ 
tween  York  and  Lancaster.  The  castle 
stands  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  and  is  now 
used  as  a  county  jail.  Principal  hotels  are 
King's  Arm8  and  Royal  Oak,  Population 
20,000.  This  city  now  gives  the  title  of 
duke  to  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Twenty  miles  from  Lancaster  we  pass 
Kendal  Junction,  where  a  branch  road  tea 
miles  in  length  leads  to  Lake  Wi$kdermen, 
the  queen  of  all  the  Cumberland  lakes. 
The  Kendal  and  Windermere  Railroad  now 
lands  passengers  within  one  mile  of  Bom' 
ness,  on  the  IxHrder  of  the  lake.  The  ho- 
tels are  Royal  and  Crown,  A  small  steam- 
er plies  from  one  end  of  the  lake  to  tte 
other  during  the  season.  Two  or  three 
months  could  be  spent  very  agreeably 
among  the  lakes  of  Cumberland. 

Many  persons  send  their  baggage  on 
fh>m  Kendal  to  Carlisle,  and  make  a  hur- 
ried tour  of  the  lake  district,  visiting  Kes- 
wick, the  residence  of  the  late  poet  Soutbey ; 
Ambleside,  the  residence  of  Miss  Martiaeaa, 
near  which  the  late  poet  Wordsworth  fe* 
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sided,  and  take  the  railway  of  the  fine  town 
of  PeArUh.  The  ruins  of  the  castle  which 
overlooks  this  town  are  exceedingly  roman- 
tic. This  was  for  a  long  time  the  resi- 
dence of  Richard  III.  Visit  the  Giant's 
Grave^  Lord  Brougham's  castle,  and  King 
Arthur's  Round  Table. 

»*He  pas8*d  red  Penrith*B  Table  Round, 

For  feata  of  chiraliy  {enown6d ; 
.  Left  Mayborough's   mound,  and   stones   of 
power 
By  Druids  raised  in  magic  hour, 
And  traced  the  Eamont's  winding  way, 
TiU  info's  lake  beneath  him  lay." 

Bridal  of  Triermain, 

Visit  also  ^*  Long  Meg  and  her  Daugh- 
ter's :"  they  are  about  six  miles  from  Pen- 
rith, and  are  considered  some  of  the  finest 
relics  of  antiquity.  The  neighborhood  of 
Penrith  is  noted  for  the  numerous  country 
seats  of  England's  nobility  and  gentry. 

Seventeen  miles  from  Penrith  we  arrive 
at  the  ancient  town  of  Carlisle,  situated  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  River  Eden.  It 
contains  26,000  inhabitants,  and  is  a  place 
of  considerable  manufacturing  importance. 
The  principal  hotels  are  County,  Buah,  and 
Roycd.  It  contains  an  ancient  castle,  partly 
in  ruins,  the  erection  of  which  is  attributed 
to  William  Rufus.  This  city  was  taken 
by  King  David,  and  was  afterward  be- 
sieged by  Robert  Bruce.  It  nobly  held 
out  for  Charles  I.,  and  suffered  much  in 
consequence.  The  principal  objects  of  in- 
terest are  the  remains  of  the  old  castle,  the 
Cathedral,  and  court-houses.  The  distance 
to  Edinburgh  is  101  miles. 

Edmburghy  the  capital  of  Scotland,  is  most 
picturesquely  situated  on  two  ridges  of 
hills,  within  two  miles  of  the  Firth  of  Forth, 
and  contains  160,000  inhabitants.  The 
principal  hotels  are  D(mgla»\  British,  Royal, 
VekcJCs,  Swain's,  Clarendon,  Macgregor*s, 
and  Addison\s,  The  prices  will  average 
$2  50,  and  if  the  service  is  added,  nearly 
$3.  Cab-fiires  in  Edinburgh  the  single 
course,  Is,,  and  half  fare  returning,  by  the 
hour ;  Is.  the  first  half  hour,  and  66?.  every 
additional  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Edinburgh,  for  its  size,  is  one  of  the  most 
imposing,  interesting,  and  magnificent  pit- 
ies in  Europe.  Through  its  centre  a  deep, 
wild,  and  rocky  ravine  extends,  dividing 
the  city  into  the  old  and  new  town.  This 
ravine,  which  was  once  the  great  deformity 
of  the  place,  has  been  converted  into  beau- 
tiful gardens,  and  is  crossed  at  two  dif- 


ferent points  by  a  spacious  bridge  and  an 
earthen  mound.  On  the  summit  of  a  tre- 
mendous precipice  stands  EdinburghCastle, 
whose  origin  \a  hid  in  obscurity.  It  is  one 
of  those  fortresses  which,  by  the  articles 
of  Union  between  England  and  Scotland, 
must  be  kept  fortified.  To  see  the  crown- 
jewels*  which  are  kept  strongly  guarded 
in  an  old  apartment  of  this  casUe ;  it  will 
be  necessary  to  procure  an  order  at  the 
Council  Chamber,  Royal  Exchange.  This 
castle  is  teeming  with  romance  and  histor- 
ical interest. — See  Scott's  description  of  its 
capture  from  the  English  by  Randolph,  earl 
of  Mway,  in  1313.  Sir  William  Kirkaldy 
defended  it  for  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  thirty- 
three  days,  having  to  contend  against  the 
combined  force  of  both  England  and  Scot- 
land. The  room  is  shown  here  where  that 
unfortunate  queen  first  became  a  mother, 
and  the  window,  where  her  son,  afterward 
James  VI.,  when  only  eight  days  old,  was 
let  down  in  a  basket  to  be  conveyed  to  a 
place  of  greater  safety.  Visit  the  State 
Prison,  Armory,  Mons  Meg,  a  gigantic 
cannon,  twenty  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
bore :  it  was  used  at  the  siege  of  Norham 
Castle  in  1514,  and  was  formerly  one  of  the 
most  admired  relics  in  the  Tower  of  London. 
It  was  restored  to  this  castle  in  1829  by 
George  IV.,  after  remaining  in  the  Tower 
a  century  and  a  half. 

The  next  most  important  memorial  of 
Scotland's  ancient  splendor  is  the  remains 
of  the  palace  of  Holyrood,  It  was  a  mag- 
nificent building  in  former  days.  Both 
palace  and  abbey  are  open  to  the  public 
every  day  except  Sunday:  on  Saturday, 
free  ;  other  days  by  ticket ;  price  sixpence 
to  get  in,  and  sevejral  more  before  you  get 
out.  This  palace  is  the  ancient  residence 
of  Scottish  royalty.  The  most  interesting 
rooms  in  the  palace  are  those  last  occupied 
by  the  unfortunate  Mary ;  her  bedchamber 
remains  in  the  same  state  as  when  she  left 
it ;  and  the  cabinet  where  her  secretary 
and  favorite,  Rizzio,  was  murdered,  is 
shown,  with  marks  of  his  blood  still  upon 
the  floor.— See  Sur  Walter  Scott's  Chron- 
icles of  Canongate.  The  roofless  choir  is 
shown  where  once  stood  the  altar  before 
which  the  beautiful  Mary  and  the  next 
nearest  heir  to  the  English  crown,  Robert 
Damley,  were  united.    In  the  picture-gal- 

*  For  particulars  concerning  the  unfortunate 
wearers,  see  Chambers's  Walks  in  EdinbuiB^ 
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leiy  are  some  frigbtfally  executed  portraits 
of  over  one  hundred  of  Scotland's  kings, 
evidently  painted  by  the  same  hand,  and 
from  imairination. 

From  Holyrood  proceed  to  Calton  Hill, 
or  Arthur's  Seat,  whose  summit  is  over 
800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  from 
which  a  delightful  view  of  the  city  may  be 
obtained,  as  well  as  a  close  examination  of 
the  National,  Dngald  Stewart's,  Melville's, 
and  Bums'  Monuments.  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal attractions  of  the  town  is  the  magnif- 
icent monument  erected  to  the  memory  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott  in  Princess  Street.  He- 
dot's  Hospital,  the  University,  Gray  Friars' 
Church,  and  National  Gallery,  with  many 
other  objects  of  interest,  may  be  visited, 
should  ^e  traveler  make  a  lengthened 
stay. 

The  principal  excursions  in  the  environs 
of  Edinburgh  are  Hawthomden,  the  resi- 
dence of  Shakspeare's  fiiend,  the  poet 
Drummond,  and  Roslin  Castle :  they  may 
be  visited  b}'  taking  a  coach  that  starts  in 
the  morning,  returning  in  the  evening, 
or  by  the  Preebles  railway.  Roslin  Cas- 
tle and  Chapel  are  about  three  miles 
from  Havrthomden.  Braid  Hills,  Habbie's 
How,  Newhall,  Hopeto¥m  House,  the  Pal- 
ace and  Abbey  of  Dunfermline,  must  all 
be  visited. 

In  the  palace  of  Dunfermline  the  good 
Queen  Maude  was  bom ;  also  Charlesl.  of 
England,  and  his  sister  Elizabeth,  queen 
of  Bohemia.  Charles  II.  was  the  last 
monarch  who  resided  here.  In  the  Abbey 
were  deposited  the  remains  of  some  twenty 
kings,  queens,  and  princesses  of  Scotland. 
Chief  among  these  was  the  hero  Robert 
Bruce.  The  Palace  and  Abbey  are  fifteen 
miles  Arom  Edinburgh. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  excursions 
in  the  vicinity  of  Edinburgh  is  that  to 
Melrose  Abbey,  Abbotsford,  the  celebrated 
residence  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  Dry- 
burg  Abbey,  his  burial-place.  The  whole 
excursion  can  be  made  in  one  day.  Take 
the  early  train  to  Melrose  Abbey ;  then  a 
carriage  for  Abbotsford— three  miles — ^re- 
turning to  Melrose;  visit  Dryburg,  four 
miles  in  the  opposite  direction ;  returning, 
take  the  evening  train  to  Edinburgh. 

Melroee  A  Ihey,  so  famous  in  romance  and 

poetry,  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of 

Gothic  architecture  in  Europe.     It  is  all 

in  ruins,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
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church,  yet  its  ornaments  and  edges  are  ai 
sharp  as  when  newly  cut.  The  Abbey 
was  founded  in  the  early  part  of  tiie  twelfth 
century  by  King  David  I.  Many  of  the 
royal  families  of  Scotland  were  interred 
here,  among  whom  was  Alexander  II. 
The  heart  of  Robert  Bruce  is  also  buried 
here.  The  Abbey  was  mostly  destroyed 
by  the  English  in  J322.  The  Monk's 
Walk  was  a  favorite  resort  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott 

About  three  miles  from  the  Abbey  stands 
Albotrfordy  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tweed.  Of  world-wide  renown  is  this 
mansion ;  not  that  its  position  or  beauty 
are  much  to  be  admired,  but  the  name  of 
the  genius  that  once  inhabited  it  is  fr«sh 
in  the  memory  of  every  individual  who 
speaks  the  English  language,  and  must  re- 
main so  for  ages.  Abbotsford  is  now  the 
property  of  Mr.  Hope  Scott,  who  married 
Sir  Walter's  granddaughter.  The  principal 
apartments  in  the  house  are,  the  armory, 
hung  with  nearly  every  kind  of  weapon ; 
the  dining-room,  containing  many  hand- 
some portraits  and  pictures,  one  of  which 
is  the  head  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  on  a 
charger ;  Cromwell,  Charles  II.,  etc.  The 
library  contains  a  choice  collection  of  20,000 
volumes.  .  The  study,  which  cofitains  a  few 
volumes  of  reference,  remains  nearly  as  the 
poet  left  it.  The  drawing-room  is  a  spa- 
cious apartment,  furnished  with  dark,  an- 
tique furniture.  The  housekeeper  will  ex- 
pect 1«.  6d.  from  a  single  individual,  or 
2s,  Qd»  from  a  party,  for  showing  the  apart* 
ments.  They  are  not  shown  during  the 
months  of  December  and  January.  The 
fare  for  a  carriage  with  one  horse  from 
Melrose  Abbey  to  Abbotsford,  and  return, 
is  $1  25 ;  for  two  horses,  $2,  exclusive  of 
two  shillings  to  driver  and  tolls. 

From  Melrose  Abbey  to  Drybnrg  and 
back,  $1  75,  one  horse ;  $2  50,  two  horses. 

Dryhurg  Abbey  is  one  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque ruins  in  Scotland.  It  was  found- 
ed during  the  reign  of  David  I.  Jamea 
Stuart,  one  of  the  Damley  family,  was  its 
last  abbot.  He  was  buried  under  the  al- 
tar. Shr  Walter  Scott  was  buried  here  at 
his  particular  request.  His  tomb  is  in  St 
Mary's  aisle,  which  is  the  most  beautifril 
part  of  the  Abbey.  His  wife's  tomb  is  on 
one  side,  and  his  eldest  son's  on  the  otiier. 
On  a  rocky  eminence  overlooking  the  river 
is  a  colossal  statue  of  the  hero  WalUce^ 
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From  Ediiibwcgh  to  Stirling^  Callander ^ 
the  TrosachSf  Loch  Katrine,  Loch  Lomond, 
Zknabarton  to  Glasgow. 

StirUoff  is  situated  thirty-five  miles  west 
from  Edinborgh,  and  is  reached  by  rail- 
way. It  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and 
looks  much  like  Edinburgh  on  a  small 
scale.  It  contains  a  fine  castle,  the  for- 
mer residence  of  the  kings  of  Scotland, 
built  upon  a  rocky  eminence,  the  battle- 
ments <^  which  command  a  magnificent 
prospect.  The  population  of  the  town  is 
about  13,000.  Principal  hotels  are  the 
HoffcU  and  Golden  Lion.  In  point  of  his- 
torical interest  the  Castle  of  Stirling  is  not 
excelled  by  any  in  Great  Britain.  On  ac- 
count of  its  inaccessible  situation  in  the 
centre  of  the  Idngdom  it  early  became  a 
place  of  great  importance,  and  was  for  a 
lengthened  period  the  favorite  royal  resi- 
dence. It  is  of  a  quadrangular  shape,  with 
an  open  area  in  the  centre.  In  addition 
to  the  other  buildings,  it  includes  the  old 
palace  built  by  James  V.  and  the  Parlia- 
ment House.  The  castle  is  now  used  as  a 
barrack  for  the  soldiers.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  rooms  is  that  called  the  Doug- 
las Room,  in  which  William,  earl  of  Doug- 
las, was  assassinated  by  James  II.  This 
haughty  noble,  having,  in  conjunction  with 
the  earls  of  Ross  and  Crawford,  conspired 
against  the  king.  Was  invited  by  that  mon- 
arch to  Stirling,  with  the  king's  word  of 
safe-conduct.  While  in  this  room  James 
tried  to  persuade  him  to  abandon  his  evil 
intentions,  which  Douglas  refused  to  do, 
when  the  king,  becoming  incensed  at  his 
stubbornness,  stabbed  him  to  the  heart; 
the  attendants,  entering,  threw  his  body 
out  of  the  window.  In  the  chapel  of  the 
castle  Mary  was  crowned  Queen  of  Scots. 
Her  son,  James  VI.,  was  also  baptized  here. 

From  the  heights  of  Stirling  no  less  than 
twelve  battle-fields  are  in  sight,  on  one  of 
which  Bruce  secured  the  independence  of 
Scotland  by  the  great  battle  of  Bannock- 
burn  in  1814.  WillUm  Wallace  also 
achieved  a  great  victory  over  the  English 
in  1287.  Stu-ling  was  the  birthplace  of 
James  II.  and  V.,  and  was  a  favorite  resi- 
dence of  James  VI.,  who  was  crowned  in 
the  old  church  in  the  town,  the  famous  re- 
former, John  Knox,  preaching  the  corona- 
tion sermon.    The  field  of  Bannockbum, 


where  Robert  de  Bruce,  with  30,000  sol- 
diers, vanquished  the  English  army  of 
100,000,  is  one  of  the  "lions"  of  the  vicin- 
ity. Castle  Campbell  is  only  12  miles  dis- 
tant from  Stirling.  Visit  also  the  town  of 
Doune,  where  Mary  and  Damley  had  a 
hunting-seat. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  town  of  CctUander, 
the  terminus  of  the  railway,  on  our  visit  to 
Lake  Venacher,  the  Trosachs,  Lake  Ka^ 
trine,  and  Lake  Lomond.  Two  miles  from 
Callander  we  reach  "  Coilantogle's  Ford," 
where  Roderick  Dhu,  in  Scott's  "Lady  of 
the  Lake,"  promised  to  conduct  Fitz  James 
in  safety,  after  which  he  challenged  him  to 
single  combat : 

^*  See  here  all  vantageless  I  stand, 
Armed  like  thyself -with  single  brand; 
For  this  is  Coilantogle  ford, 
And  thou  must  keep  thee  with  thy  sword." 

Fourteen  miles  from  Callander  we  reach 
Loch  Ard,  with  Ben  Lomond  in  front,  nine 
miles  more  Loch  Katrine,  tiien  six  miles 
to  Loch  Lomond,  the  chief  of  all  the  Scot« 
tish  lakes.  The  railway  now  runs  to  Loch 
Lomond  from  Stirling  in  If  hours.  Steam^ 
ers  ply  regularly  on  the  lake,  and  land  pas- 
sengers on  the  western  shore  who  design 
to  visit  the  Castle  of  Inverary  by  the  way 
of  Glencoe ;  those  who  wish  to  ascend  Ben 
Lomond  land  at  the  ferry  of  Inveraglas, 
from  thence  they  proceed  to  Rowardennan 
Hotel,  the  starting-point.  Rob  Roy's  pris- 
on and  cave,  along  the  shore  of  the  lake, 
will  be  examined  with  interest.  At  the 
head  of  the  lake  stands  Balloch  Castle, 
once  the  strong-hold  of  the  Lennox  family, 
from  whence  the  cars  start  for  Glasgow  on 
the  arrival  of  the  boat.  On  our  way  to 
that  city  we  pass  Dumbarton  Castle,  situ- 
ated on  the  peak  of  a  rock  nearly  600  feet 
in  height.  It  is  noted  for  being  the  place 
of  confinement  of  the  patriot  Wallace  ; 
among  other  relics  here  shown,  which  for- 
merly belonged  to  that  hero,  is  an  immense 
two-edged  sword. 

Glasgow  is  the  most  populous  city  in 
"Scotland,  and  third  in  population  and  com- 
merce in  the  empire,  containing  400,000  in- 
habitants. Principal  hotels  are  Qaeen^a, 
Getyrge,  Royal,  Tontine,  and  Globe,  These, 
with  the  exception  of  Tontine,  are  all 
situated  on  St.  George's  Square,  which  is 
the  principal  one  in  the  city.  The  princi- 
pal portion  of  the  town  lies  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Clyde.  This  river  is  crossed 
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by  five  fine  bridges,  and  lined  by  magnifi- 
cent quays.  The  navigation  of  the  Clyde, 
fonnerly  impeded  by  many  obstructions, 
has  of  late  years  been  so  much  improved 
that  vessels  of  1000  tons  burden  can  reach 
the  city.  To  show  the  increase  of  trade, 
the  custom  duties  levied  in  1800  were 
about  $4000,  now  they  are  $4,000,000, 1000 
times  increase  in  60  years  !  Before  our 
Revolution,  1776,  tobacco  was  the  great 
trade,  and  the  wealthy  inhabitants  were 
styled  **  tobacco  lords."  This  trade  being 
interrupted  on  account  of  the  war,  their 
citizens  turned  their  attention  to  cotton, 
when  soon  the  *' cotton  lords*'  eclipsed  the 
"tobacco  lords."  Now  the  "iron  lords" 
reign  supreme.  In  1880  there  were  40,000 
tons  of  iron  used  in  Glasgow,  now  the 
amount  is  900,000. 

Glasgow  was  the  cradle  of  steam  na'^i- 
gation;  and  the  first  steamer  in  Europe 
was  launched  here  in  1812,  Henry  Bell  hie- 
ing the  projector.  James  Watt,  a  native 
of  Glasgow,  in  1763  first  applied  steam  as 
a  motive  power.  Monuments  have  been 
erected  to  both  of  those  citizens. 

Glasgow  possesses  a  University,  of  high 
repute  as  a  seat  of  learning,  and  contains 
many  other  institutions  devoted  to  the  pur- 
suit of  science.  Among  its  numerous  mag- 
nificent public  edifices  is  the  Cathedral, 
erected  in  the  early  part  of  the  12th  centu- 
ry. It  originally  consisted  of  three  church- 
es, and  contains  numerous  antique  monu- 
ments. The  Cathedral,  and  the  immense 
church-yard  surrounding  it,  will  be  exam- 
ined with  much  interest.  The  necropolis 
contains  several  very  chaste  and  magnifi- 
cent monuments,  chief  among  which  is  that 
of  John  Knox,  the  great  Reformer.  The 
Boyal  Exchange  is  a  most  magnificent 
building.  It  is  in  the  Corinthian  style, 
and  cost  $250,000.  The  principal  park  is 
"  Kelviss  Grove,"  which  cost  the  corpora- 
tion $500,000. 

One  day  must  be  spent  in  visiting  Ayr 
— ^whicfa  can  be  reached  by  railway— to 
visit  the  birthplace  of  Scotland's  favorite,' 
Robert  Bums.  The  distance  is  40  miles 
from  Glasgow.  Seven  miles  from  Glas- 
gow we  pass  through  the  town  of  Pait- 
ley^  noted  for  its  cotton,  silk,  plaids,  and 
Canton -crape  shawl  manufactories.  It 
contains  50,000  inhabitants.  The  Abbey 
Church  is  well  worth  a  visit.  A  short 
distance  from  Paisley,  on  our  left,  we  pass 
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the  celebrated  Oak  of  Elderslie,  under 
which  Wallace  hid  from  the  English  forces. 
Twenty  miles  froih  Glasgow  we  pass  J^/m- 
Untn  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Montgomery- 
family,  who  came  from  Normandy  with 
William  the  Conqueror.  One  of  the  fam- 
ily. Sir  Hugh  Montgomery,  took  prisoner 
the  famous  Hotspur  Henry  Percy.  The 
family  were  raised  to  the  peerage  in  the 
15th  century. 

Ayr  is  a  sea-port  town  of  18,000  inhab- 
itants. It  is  divided  by  the  River  Ayr 
into  two  parts,  Wallacetown  and  New- 
town. The  river  is  crossed  by  the  "  twa 
Brigs,'*  immortalized  by  Bums.  On  the 
site  of  the  tower  where  Wallace  was  con- 
fined, a  Gothic  stmcture,  115  feet  high,  was 
erected  in  1835 :  it  is  called  the  "  Wallace 
Tower."  In  front,  there  is  a  statue  of  the 
hero ;  at  the  top  are  the  clock  and  bells  of 
the  old  dungeon  steeple.  Two  miles  from 
Ayr  is  the  cottage,  divided  into  two  rooms, 
where  the  poet  Bums  was  bom,  Jan.  25th, 
1759.   About  two  miles  from  this  we  reach 

^^Allowsy'B  auld  haunted  kirk,** 
which,  having  become*  immortalized  by 
Burns  in  his  "Tam  O'Shanter,"  as  well 
as  being  the  burial-place  of  his  &ther  and 
mother,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  poet's  own  monument,  has  become  an 
object  of  great  interest.  The  modern  mon- 
uments in  the  kirk-yard  are  now  very  nu- 
merous. A  short  distance  to  the  west  is 
the  well  where  the 

**  Mango's  mither  hanged  herseV." 
The  monument  of  Bums  was*  erected  in 
1820,  at  a  cost  of  about  $17,000.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  about  an  acre  of  f]n^und,  kept 
in  beautiful  order  by  a  Mr.  Auld,  who  lives 
in  a  pretty  cottage  between  the  kirk  and 
"Auld  Brig."  In  a  room  on  the  ground 
fioor  of  the  monument  are  numerous  relics 
of  the  late  poet :  one  of  his  portraits,  a 
snuff-box  made  from  the  wood  of  Alloway 
Kirk,  and  the  Bible  which  he  gave  to  his 
Highland  Mary.  The  monument  itself  is 
made  in  imitation  of  that  of  Lysicrates  at 
Athens.  It  is  about  60  feet  high,  sur- 
rounded by  nine  Corinthian  columns  30 
feet  high,  supporting  a  cupola  which  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  gilt  tripod.  The  whole  struc- 
ture is  of  fine  white  freestone,  and  presents 
a  very  chaste  and  classical  appearance. 
The  celebrated  statues  of  Tam  O'Shanter 
and  Souter  Johnnie,  by  Thom  of  Ayr,  are 
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placed  in  a  grotto  witbin  the  grounds  at- 
tached to  the  monument.  The  scenery  is 
equal,  in  richness  and  variety,  to  any  in 
Scotland ;  while  the  interest  attached  to  the 
banks  of  the  Doon,  the  spot  where  Bums 
composed  *'  Man  was  made  to  mourn/'  the 
*'  Braes  of  Ballocbmyle,"  and  the  junction 
of  the  Ayr  with  the  Luger,  all  serve  to 
make  this  vicinity  peculiarly  attractive. 
It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  Bums 
is  the  only  case  on  record  where  the  gen- 
ius of  a  single  man  has  made  the  language 
of  his  country  classical.  Eleven  miles 
east  of  A^nr,  on  the  Dumfries  and  Glasgow 
railroad,  is  the  town  of  Mauchline,  the 
scene  of  the  "  Holy  Fair"  and  "  Jolly  Beg- 
gars." "  Poosie  Nansie's"  cottage,  in  the 
town,  is  still  pointed  out. 

Another  interesting  excursion  from  Glas- 
gow may  be  made  to  Bothwell  Castle, 
Hamilton  Palace,  Lanark,  and  the  Falls 
of  the  Clyde. 

A  very  interesting  excursion  may  be 
made  to  Dumfries^  where,  in  addition  to  the 
monument  erected  over  the  grave  of  Bums, 
in  St.  Michaers  Church,  and  the  house 
where  he  died,  and  where  his  widow  re- 
sided for  30  years,  you  can  visit  Caerlave- 
rock  Castle,  Drumlanrig  Castle — the  resi- 
dence of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch — Includen 
House,  and  New  Abbey.  The  distance  by 
railway  is  93  miles. 

From  Glasgow  you  may  take  steamer 
direct  to  Belfast,  or  take  the  cars  to  Ar- 
drossan,  less  than  an  hour's  ride,  and  take 
the  steamer  firom  thence  to  Belfast.  The 
distance  from  Ardrossan  is  not  over  76 
miles ;  time  about  seven  hours.  The  dis- 
tance, by  the  Clyde,  from  Glasgow  is  130 
miles. 

If  you  wish  to  visit  Londonderry  and 
the  Giant's  Causeway,  take  the  steamer 
from  Glasgow  to  Londonderry.  Many 
persons  desire  only  to  visit  Dublin,  return- 
ing by  Holyhead  to  London,  or  taking  the 
American  steamer  home  from  Galway. 
The  distance  from  Glasjrow  to  Dublin  is 
233  miles ;  fare  $2  60;  time,  18  hours. 

IRELAND. 

Ireland  is  divided  into  four  provinces, 
Leinster,  Munster,  Donepral,  and  Con- 
naught,  and  contains  7,000,000  inhabit- 
ants. It  is  governed  by  a  lord  lieuten- 
ant appointed  by  the  crown  of  England. 
Its  situation,  in  a  commercial  and  financial 


point  of  view,  has  much  improved  in  the 
last  ten  years,  its  revenue  having  increased 
$12,000,000  during  the  last  six;  and  not- 
withstending  the  immense  emigration,  its 
population  is*  about  the  same  as  it  was  in 
1830. 

ROUTE  No.  29. 

This  route  will  cover  nearly  all  the  in- 
teresting portions  of  the  island ;  at  least 
all  that  can  be  reached  by  railway. 

From  Londonderry  to  Cork  via  the  Giant's 
Causeway,  Antrun,  Lough  Neagh,  Dun- 
dalk,  Drogheda,  Dublin,  Kildare  to  Cork,  or 
branching  off  at  Kildare,  visit  Waterford 
via  Kilkenny,  returning  from  Waterford 
by  steamer  to  Liverpool,  distance  230  miles, 
or  to  Bristol,  distance  220  miles. 

Londonderry^  or  Derry^  is  beautifully  sit- 
uated on  the  west  bank  of  the  River  Foyle, 
five  miles  above  its  entrance  into  Lough 
Foyle.  It  conteins  a  population  of  20,000. 
Principal  hotels.  Imperial  and  Commercial. 
The  town  is  well  built,  lighted,  and  paved. 
In  the  centre  of  the  city  is  a  square  called 
Diamond,  from  each  side  of  which  a  hand- 
some street  leads  to  the  four  principal  gates 
of  the  city.  The  suburb  of  Waterside,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  is  connected 
with  the  city  by  a  bridge  erected  in  1789 
by  an  American.  Derry  is  noted  for  the 
noble  manner  it  withstood  the  siege  of 
King  James's  forces  in  1689.  An  anony- 
mous letter  having  been  received  by  a 
Protestent  nobleman — Earl  of  Mount  Alex- 
ander— ^that  on  a  certain  day  all  the  Prot- 
estants in  Ireland  were  to  be  murdered  by 
the  Catholics,  in  accordance  with  an  oath 
they  had  all  token,  and  that  a  captain's 
commission  would  be  the  reward  of  the 
party  that  murdered  him,  he  gave  the 
alarm,  which  spread  to  Deny,  and  while 
the  bewildered  citizens  ran  throngh  the 
streets,  some  dozen  of  the  apprentice-boys 
seized  the  keys  from  the  guard,  and  just  as 
Lord  Antrim's  troops  reached  the  Ferry 
Gate,  drew  it  up  with  some  slight  resist- 
ance from  the  guard.  They  sustained  the 
siege  for  106  days,  and  were  reduced  to  the 
extremity  of  eating  dogs  and  rats.  A 
boom  was  placed  across  the  river  to  pre- 
vent supplies  from  reaching  there.  One 
of  the  supply  frigates,  however,  under  the 
command  of  the  Orange  Admiral  Kiric,  with 
all  sail  spread, ' 'dashed  with  giant  strength 
against  the  barrier  and  broke  it  in  two,  but 
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from  the  violence  of  the  shock  rebounded 
and  ran  upon  the  river's  bank.  The  satis- 
faction of  the  enemy  was  displayed  by  an 
instantaneous  burst  of  tumultuous  joy. 
They  ran  with  disorder  to  the  shore,  pre- 
pared to  board  her,  when  the  vessel,  firing 
a  broadside,  was  extricated  by  the  shock, 
and  floated  out  nobly  into  the  deep  again." 
It  is  said  over  2000  died  by  famine  during 
the  siege.  The  principal  buildings  are  the 
Cathedral  and  Bishop's  Palace.  The  for- 
mer is  a  handsome  Gothic  edifice;  it  con- 
tains the  colors  taken  at  the  siege  of  Der- 
ry,  also  a  handsome  monument  to  Bishop 
Knox. 

Inniskillen  may  now  be  visited  by  rail- 
way. It  lies  about  sixty  miles  in  a  south- 
western direction  from  Londonderrj*. 

From  Londonderry  to  Portrush  is  forty 
miles.  We  leave  the  main  line  at  Cole- 
raine,  a  modest-looking  town  of  6000  in- 
habitants, for  Portrush,  a  short  distance, 
thence  by  carriage  to  DmdiLce  Castle  and 
the  Giant's  Causeway.  The  former  is 
considered  the  most  picturesque  ruin  in 
Ireland,  or  perhaps  in  the  kingdom.  It 
stands  upon  an  insulated  rock  one  hund- 
red feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is 
only  reached  from  the  main  land  by  a  nat- 
ural bridge  eighteen  inches  wide.  The 
castle  was  the  ancient  residence  of  the 
iSt'Quillan's,  and  afterward  of  the  McDon- 
alds of  Scotland,  Col.  McDonald  having 
married  into  the  family  of  the  McQuillans. 
The  Scottish  family  are  still  the  lords  of 
Antrim  and  Dunluce.  This  castle  is  the 
subject  of  endless  tradition,  and  has  been 
the  scene  of  many  romantic  as  well  as 
horrible  events. 

The  GianCa  Causeway  is  a  basaltic  prom- 
ontory which  projects  upward  of  IQOO  feet 
into  the  sea,  and  consists  of  huge  piles  of 
prismatic  columns,  arranged  side  by  side 
with  such  perfect  uniformity  that  one 
might  fancy  them  to  be  the  work  of  in- 
genious artificers ;  still  it  is  questionable 
whether  the  art  of  man  could  rival  the 
nicety  with  .which  each  piece  is  fitted  to 
the  other.  *Tis  said  we  walk  over  the 
heads  of  over  40,000  of  these  beautifully- 
cut  and  polished  columns.  There  is  a 
neat  hotel  at  the  Causeway  for  the  accom- 
modation of  tourists,  where  guides  may  be 
procured  at  $1  per  day.  There  are  le- 
gends connected  with  the  Giant's  Well, 
the  Portoon  Cave,  the  Dunkerry  Cave, 
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the  Gianfs  Amphitheatre,  Chimney-tops, 
and  Gateway,  all  of  which  the  traveler  will 
hear  related  in  a  rich  fiowing  Inrogue,  if 
he  keep  his  guide  well  supplied  with  small 
change.  We  give  from  Black's  Guide 
one  of  the  origins  of  the  Causeway. 

c^The  giant,  Fin  M^Coul,  was  tiie  cluun- 
pion  of  Ireland,  and  felt  very  much  ag- 
grieved at  the  insolent  boasting  of  a  cer- 
tain Caledonian  giant,  who  offered  to  beat 
all  who  came  before  him,  and  even  dared 
to  teU  fin  that  if  it  weren't  for  the  wetting 
of  himself  he  would  swim  over  and  give 
him  a  drubbing.  Fin  at  last  implied  to 
the  king,  who,  not  perhaps  daring  to  ques- 
tion the  doings  of  such  a  mighty  man,  gave 
him  leave  to  construct  a  causeway  rigl^; 
to  Scotland,  on  which  the  Scot  walked 
over  and  fought  the  Irishman.  Fin  turn- 
ed out  victor ;  and  with  an  amount  of  gen- 
erosity quite  becoming  his  Hibernian  de- 
scent, kindly  allowed  his  toraiet  rival  to 
marry  and  settle  in  Ireland,  which  the 
Scot  was  nothing  loth  to  do,  seeing  that  at 
that  time  living  in  Scotland  was  none  of 
the  best,  and  every  body  knows  that  Ire- 
land was  always  the  richest  country  in 
the  world.  Since  the  death  of  the  giants, 
the  causeway,  being  no  longer  wanted,  has 
sunk  under  the  sea,  only  leaving  a  portion 
of  itself  visible  here,  a  little  at  tiie  ii^nd 
of  Rathlin,  and  the  portals  of  l^e  grand 
gate  on  Sta£Qi." 

From  ColercUne  to  Belfcutj  distance  82 
miles. 

If  you  stop  at  Antrim^  a  town  of  2500  in« 
habitants,  visit  Antrim  Castle,  with  its 
beautiful  parks  and  grounds;  also  Lougk 
Neaghf  the  largest  of  the  Irish  lakes,  and, 
next  to  Lake  Geneva,  the  largest  in  Eu- 
rope. On  its  shore  may  be  seen  Shane^s 
Castle,  the  seat  of  the  &mous  race  of  he^ 
roes,  the  0' Neils,  who  were  for  ages  the 
lords  of  Ulster.  The  Red  Hand  in  the 
arms  of  Ulster,  which  were  the  arms  of  the 
O' Neils,  is  thus  accounted  for :  "VMien  Ire- 
land first  was  conquered  or  settled,  it  was 
permitted  to  the  person  who  should  first 
touch  the  ground  that  he  should  be  its 
chief.  O'Neil,  who  was  one  of  the  party 
that  first  approached  the  shore,  cut  off  his 
hand  and  threw  it  on  the  bank,  thereby 
first  touching  the  ground ;  and  from  this 
individual  sprung  the  royal  race.  The 
waters  of  this  lake  are  not  only  celebrated 
for  their  healing  of  scrofulous  diseasesi 
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but  also  for  their  petrifying  properties,  re- 
quiring but  a  few  years  to  turn  wood  into 
stone. 

From  Antrim  to  Belfast,  distance  20 
miles. 

Belfast  is  beautifully  situated  on  the 
River  Lagan,  at  the  head  of  BelfSast  Lough, 
and  is  the  largest  town  in  the  proyince  of 
Ulster.  It  contains  upward  of  100,000  in- 
habitants. The  principal  hotels  are  the 
Imperial,  Albion,  and  Queen^s,  Average 
price,  $2  50  per  day.  The  whole  of  the 
city  of  Belfast,  whose  population  and  pros- 
perity have  so  rapidly  increased,  stands  on 
the  territory  of  the  Marquis  of  Donegal,  to 
whose  ancestors  it  was  awarded  by  James 
I.  when  Belfast  was  a  small  village,  and 
now  returns  that  nobleman  some  million 
and  a  half  dollars  per  annum !  Belfast  is 
a  great  seat  of  both  linen  and  cotton  man- 
u&ctures.  It  possesses  a  large  foreign 
trade,  as  well  as  extensive  intercourse  with 
the  ports  of  the  Scotch  and  English  coast, 
especially  with  Liverpool,  to  which  it  sends 
great  quantities  of  cattle  and  agricultural 
produce.  The  city  has  a  cheerful  aspect: 
the  streets  are  wide  and  well  paved,  and 
the  houses  mostly  of  brick,  and  well  built. 
Belfast  contains  an  important  collegiate 
establishment,  entitled  the  Belfast  Academ- 
ical Institution,  and  is  also  the  seat  of  one 
of  the  queen's  colleges.  The  public  build- 
ings are  mostly  of  modest  appearance. 
The  principal  are  the  Commercial  Build- 
ings, Custom-house,  Post-office,  St.  Pat- 
rick's Church,  the  First  Presb3i;erian  Meet- 
ing-house, and  Museum.  The  extensive 
flax-mills  will  well  repay  a  visit. 

From  Belfast  to  JDublin,  distance  112 
miles. 

Fifty-eight  miles  from  Belfast  we  pass 
through  the  manufacturing  town  of  j^n- 
dalk,  where  Edward  Bruce  was  crowned 
King  of  Ireland.  He  resided  here  for  two 
years,  when  he  was  killed  near  by  in  an 
engagement  with  the  English.  After  Scot- 
land had  gained  her  independence  on  the 
field  of  Bannockbnm,  the  Irish  invited  Ed- 
ward, brother  of  Robert  Bruce,  to  take 
possession  of  the  crown  of  Ireland.  He 
was  tiie  last  monarch,  and  Dundalk  was 
the  last  town  in  Ireland  where  a  monarch 
was  crowned. 

Twenty  miles  farther  we  arrive  at 
DroffhedcL,  which  is  pleasantly  situated  on 
the  River  Boyne.  The  Boyne  is  celebrated 
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in  history,  the  banks  of  which  being  the 
battle-ground  where  the  forces  of  James  II. 
and  those  of  his  son-in-law,William,  prince 
of  Orange,  met  July  1st,  1690.  The  en- 
gagement is  known  as  the  *'  Battle  of  the 
Boyne."  The  forces  "were  equally  divided, 
30,000  on  a  side.  The  prince  was  the  vic- 
tor. James  fled  to  France,  and  the  victo- 
ry secured  to  the  country  liberty,  law,  and 
religion.  The  brave  Duke  of  Schomberg, 
who  conmianded  the  prince's  forces,  was 
killed  on  the  fleld:  see  the  monument 
erected  to  his  memory.  Kohl  says,  '^  James 
displayed  but  little  courage  in  this  mem- 
orable battle.  He  abandoned  the  field 
even  before  the  battle  was  decided,  and 
made  a  ride  of  unexampled  rapidity  through 
Ireland.  In  a  few  hours  he  reached  the 
castle  of  Dublin,  and  on  the  following  day 
he  rode  to  Waterford,  a  distance  of  100 
miles.  Nevertheless,  James  sought  to 
throw  the  blame  of  the  whole  defeat  on 
the  Irish.  On  arriving  at  the  castle  of 
Dublin,  he  met  the  I^y  Tyrconnel,  a 
woman  of  ready  wit,  to  whom  he  exclaim- 
ed, *  Your  countrymen,  the  Irish,  can  run 
very  fast,  it  must  be  owned.'  *  In  this,  as 
in  every  other  respect,  your  majesty  sur- 
passes them,  for  you  have  won  the  race,* 
was  the  merited  rebuke  of  the  lady.  The 
day  after  the  battle  Drogheda  opened  its 
gates  to  the  English  army.  It  is  one  of 
the  many  towns  which  experienced  the 
rigor  of  Cromwell's  severity  during  the 
merciless  campaign  of  1650,  nearly  the  en- 
tire garrison,  with  great  numbers  of  the 
inhabitants,  having  been  put  to  the  sword 
after  a  successful  siege.  One  hundred  of 
the  inhabitants  having  taken  shelter  in  St. 
Peter's  church  steeple,  Cromwell  ordered 
it  to  be  fired,  and  burned  them  up.  The 
slaughter  was  continued  for  five  days. 

The  linen  trade,  which  is  very  extensive 
in  the  north  of  Ireland,  forms  the  staple  of 
Drogheda.  The  Earl  of  Desmond,  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  Ireland,  was  beheaded  here 
in  1467  for  kindness  shown  toward  the 
Irish  people. 

From  Drogheda  to  Dublin,  distance  82 
miles. 

Dtiblin  is  handsomely  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Liffey,  and  contains  a  popula- 
tion of  260,000.  Principal  hotels  are  Shd- 
bourne's,  Reynolds^  Greiham's,  Morrison's, 
Royal  Hibernian,  and  Machines,  with  a  host 
of  others.    Average  &re  f  2. 
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Dublin  is  the  metropolis  of  the  island, 
and  is  distinguished  by  the  magnificence 
and  number  of  its  public  buildings,  and  by 
its  numerous  splendid  residences,  and  is 
justly  regarded  in  external  appearance  as 
one  of  the  finest  cities  of  Europe.  Dublin 
was  first  taken  by  the  English  under  Rich- 
ard Strongbow  in  1169.  Henry  II.  held 
his  first  court  here  in  1172.  In  1210  King 
John  held  a  court  here,  when  the  first 
bridge  was  thrown  across  the  Lififey.  It 
was  besieged  by  Edward  Bruce  in  1316, 
when  he  was  repulsed  with  great  loss; 
likewise  by  Henry  VIII.,  with  the  same 
effect.  Dublin  is  the  seat  of  a  Protestant 
University  styled  Trinity  College,  which 
dates  its  foundation  from  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  There  are,  besides,  academies 
and  other  institutions  for  the  culture  of 
science,  literature,  and  the  fine  arts.  The 
amount  of  commerce  of  Dublin  is  consider- 
able. Both  foreign  and  coasting  trade  are 
extensively  carried  on.  As  the  mouth  of 
the  Liffey  is  so  obstructed  by  sand-banks 
that  large  vessels  can  not  reach  the  city, 
an  admirable  harbor  has  been  constructed 
at  Queenstown,  six  miles  from  the  city, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  railway. 

The  principal  objects  of  attraction  in 
Dublin  are,  first,  Dublin  Castle,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
This  is  his  ofScial  residence.  Visit  the 
chapel  where  the  arms  of  the  different  lord 
lieutenants  from  1172  to  the  present  time 
are  displayed;  see  the  state  apartments. 
Council  Chamber,  St.  Patrick*s  Hall,  and 
the  private  drawing-room.  The  Cathedral 
contains  many  antique  monuments;  among 
others,  that  of  Strongbow,  who  first  inva- 
ded Ireland.  The  Museum  is  also  very 
interesting.  The  other  principal  sights 
are  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  general  Post-of- 
fice, Nelson*s  Monument,  Custom-house, 
Trinity  College,  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Pat- 
rick, the  four  courts,  viz..  Queen's  Bench, 
Chancery,  Exchequer,  and  Common  Pleas 
— ^this  is  a  very  beautiful  building,  and  cost 
$1,000,000— and  Phoenix  Park,  the  Hyde 
Park  of  Dublin.  These  grounds  are  beau- 
tifully laid  out,  and  are  the  resort  of  the 
fashionable  society  of  the  metropolis.  An 
obelisk  was  raised  here  to  Wellington  by 
his  fellow-townsmen,  which  cost  $100,000. 
The  Zoological  and  Botanical  Gardens  are 
well  worth  a  visit ;  also  the  houses  where 
Moore  the  poet  and  Wellington  were  bom, 
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and  where  the  great  liberator,  O'Connell, 
resided. 

The  excursions  around  Dublin  are  very 
numerous.  Among  others,  visit  Gallmeans, 
the  Hill  of  Houth,  with  its  castle,  abbey, 
and  college,  and  on  your  route  see  Clon- 
tarf  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Vemons,  and 
the  battle-field  where  Brian  Boroihme  de- 
feated the  Danes. 

An  interesting  excursion,  occupying 
three  days,  can  be  made  to  Enniskerry, 
the  Waterfall,  Castle  Revin,  the  Seven 
Churches,  Bed  of  St.  Relvin,  Vale  of  Avo- 
ca.  Castle  Howard,  the  Meeting  of  the  Wa- 
ters, Wicklow,  Glen  of  the  Downs,  etc. 

From  Dublin  to  Galway,  distance  126 
miles ;  time,  5^  hours.  Fare  $5,  passing 
Maynooth,  celebrated  for  its  college  and 
castle,  Mullingar,  Athlone,  and  Athenry. 

From  Dublin  to  Cork,  distance  164  miles. 
Fare  $7  60, 

Those  wishing  to  visit  Killamey  and 
the  lakes  can  purchase  tickets  direct, 
branching  off  from  the  Cork  route  at  Mal- 
low. The  distance  to  Killamey  is  186 
miles.     Fare  $8  50. 

After  passing  the  town  of  Kildare,  where 
the  railroad  branches  off  to  Waterford 
through  Kilkenny,  which  is  a  miserable 
place,  containing  nothing  of  interest  ex- 
cept some  ecclesiastical  ruins,  we  arrive 
at  the  town  of  Cashel,  formerly  the  resi- 
dence of  the  kings  of  Munster,  and  now 
remarkable  for  its  ancient  remains,  situa- 
ted on  the  JRock  of  Cashel^  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  town.  They  consist 
of  a  palace,  chapel,  cathedral,  tower,  and 
abbey. 

Mallow  is  a  small  town  pleasantly  situ- 
ated on  the  River  Blackwater.  The  road 
to  Killamey  here  branches  Off  the  main 
line  to  Cork,  distance  41  miles. 

KiUarmy^  now  that  it  is  accessible  by 
railway,  is  a  place  of  great  resort  for 
tourists  during  the  summer  and  auturaln 
months.  -  The  town,  which  is  none  of  the 
cleanest,  and  contains  about  7000  inhalnt- 
ants,  derives  its  sole  importance  and  ce- 
lebrity from  its  immediate  proximity  to 
the  lakes,  called  by  their  name,  the  beauty 
of  which,  combined  with  the  various  ob- 
jects of  interest  which  surround  them, 
has  rendered  them  famous  throughout  the 
world.  But  don't  expect  too  much :  you 
who  have  visited  our  own  Lake  George,  in 
the  State  of  New  York;  you  who  hiiye 
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breakfasted  and  dined  at  the  Fort  William 
Henry  Hotel  will  revert  with  pleasure  to 
those  days  when  you  visit  the  Lakes  of 
Killamey,  and  dine  at  Dunn's  Railway  or 
Finn's  Victoria  Hotel.  Fares  here  aver- 
age $2  60  per  day. 

The  tour  of  the  lakes,  which  are  all  con- 
nected, viz.,  Leane,  Muckross,  and  Upper 
Lake,  is  made  partly  by  jaunting-car,  part- 
ly on  foot,  and  partly  by  boat. 

We  first  visit  the  ruins  of  Aghadoc, 
which  are  considered  the  finest  in  the 
kingdom;  Beaufort  House,  Dunloc  Cas- 
tle, the  Black  Valley,  Derrycunihy  Wa- 
terfall, McCarthy  Island— the  McCarthys 
.formerly  owned  the  whole  country  of  Ker- 
ry— ^Arbutus  Island,  the  islands  on  Muck- 
ross  Lake,  the  Muckross  Abbey,  and  Ab- 
bey Mansion,  the  Meeting  of  the  Waters, 
and  O' Sullivan's  Punch-bowl:  the  whole 
circuit  is  only  about  thirty  miles,  and  can 
be  "  done*'  in  one  day  very  comfortably. 

Instead  of  returning  to  Mallow,  and 
from  thence  to  Cork,  if  not  pressed  for 
time,  return  by  the  way  of  Kenmure,  Ban- 
try,  and  Bundon,  distance  one  hundred 
and  seven  miles ;  fifty  miles  to  Bantry  by 
private  car;  from  Bantry  to  Bundon  thir- 
ty-seven miles  by  coach ;  from  thence  by 
rail  to  Cork. 

Cork  is  a  city  of  ancient  origin,  situated 
on  both  banks  of  the  River  Lee,  which  is 
.crossed  by  nine  Inridges,  all  of  modem  con- 
struction and  elegant  architecture.  The 
principal  streets  and  suburbs  are  well 
paved  and  lighted,  but  the  back  and  nar- 
row streets  are  generally  in  a  miserable 
condition.  It  is  the  second  city  in  the 
island  in  size  and  populousness,  contain- 
ing over  100,000  inhabitants,  and  is  only 
inferior  to  Belfast  in  the  amount  of  its  for- 
eign trade.  Provisions  and  other  agricul- 
tural produce  are  largely  exported,  ship- 
building is  carried  on  to  a  large  extent, 
and  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  woolen 
goods  is  considerable.  It  is  also  the  seat 
of  one  of  the  queen's  colleges,  and  con- 
tains several  literary  and  scientific  insti- 
tutions. The  principal  hotels  are  the  /i»- 
pericdf  Royaly  Victoria,  and  Commercial; 
average  fare  $2.  The  principal  buildings 
are  the  Mansion  House,  in  which  the 
mayor  resides;  the  Cathedral,  Christ's 
Church,  St.  Patrick's  Church — ^small  but 
very  neat — and  St  Ann's  Church.  The 
Museum,  situated  in  the  Royal  Cork  In- 


stitution, is  well  worth  a  visit.  The  har- 
bor of  Cork,  six'  mUes  distant,  is  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  United  ELingdom.  It  was 
formerly  called  the  '^Cove  of  Cork,"  but 
received  the  name  of  **Queen8town"  on 
the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  Queen  Victoria, 
who  landed  here  on  her  visit  to  Ireland  in 
1849. 

Every  person  who  visits  Cork  must  visit 
the  ** Groves  of  Blarney,"  a  distance  of 
five  miles,  not  only  to  see  Blarney  Castle, 
long  the  residence  of  the  royal  race  of  the 
McCarthys,  barons  of  Blarney  and  earls 
of  Clancarty,  but  for  the  purpose  of  kiss- 
ing the  "  Blarney  Stone,"  which  stands  at 
the  north  of  the  castle.  The  tradition  is, 
that  whoever  kisses  it  becomes  possessed 
with  a  peculiar  ^^soft,  persuasive,  whee- 
dling" eloquence  that  is  irresistible ;  hence 
the  song: 

**  There  is  a  stone  there, 

That  whoever  kieaea, 

Oh,  he  never  misses 

To  grow  eloquent 

*Ti8  he  may  clamber 

To  a  lady's  chamber, 

Or  become  a  member 

Of  Parliament. 

A  clever  spouter 

He*  11  sure  turn  out,  or 

An  out  and  outer 

To  be  let  alone ! 

Don't  hope  to  hinder  him, 

Sure  he*  8  a  pilgrim 

From  the  Blaraey  Stone." 

The  pleasure-grounds  surrounding  the  cas- 
tle are  very  beautiful.  A  short  distance 
from  the  castle  lies  the  lovely  Lake  of 
Blarney,  to  which  is  attached  another  tra- 
dition. 'Tis  said  that  M*Carthy,  earl  of 
Clancarty,  whose  possessions  were  confis- 
cated at  the  Revolution,  threw  all  his  fam- 
ily plate  into  the  lake  at  a  certain  spot ; 
that  the  secret  is  never  known  but  to  three 
of  his  descendants  at  a  time;  that  before 
one  dies  he  communicates  it  to  another  of 
the  &mily.  The  secret  is  to  be  religious- 
ly kept  until  one  of  the  descendants  again 
becomes  possessed  of  the  property.  'Tis 
also  said  that  herds  of  beautiful  wjiite  cows 
rise  at  certain  seasons  from  the  bottom  of 
the  lake  to  graze  on  the  bordering  pas- 
tures I 

An  excursion  to  the  ancient  town  of 
Cloyne  will  be  found  exceedingly  pleasant, 
passing  Rostellan  Castle,  the  magnificent 
seat  of  the  noble  family  of  the  O'Briens, 
marquesses  of  Thormond. 

At  the  eastern  end  of  Queenstown  there 
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is  a  modem  mansion  which  occapies  the 
site  of  the  ancient  castle  of  the  Fitzgeralds. 
In  it  is  kept  a  sword ;  'tis  said  to  have  be- 
longed to  the  famous  Brian  Boroihme,  the 
ancestor  of  the  O'Brien  family.  The  ruins 
at  Oloyne  are  quite  numerous. 

Travelers  may  now  return  to  Dublin 
and  take  the  steamer  for  Holyhead  or  Liv- 
erpool, or  take  steamer  firom  Cork  to  Bris- 
tol or  Liverpool. 

The  distance  from  Dublin  to  Holyhead 
is  only  64  miles;  time,  4^  hours.  We 
should  recommend  tlie  foUowing  route, 
viz.: 

ROUTE  No.  30. 

From  DubHn  or  Cork  to  Holyhead^  in 
Wales,  thence  to  London  via  Bangor,  Ches- 
ter, Liverpool,  Manchester,  York,  Doncas- 
ter,  Peterborough,  and  Cambridge. 

If  you  wish  to  reach  London  direct,  the 
most  expeditious  and  economical  route 
would  be  from  Cork,  by  steamer  to  Bristol, 
from  thence  to  London  by  railway. 

From  Holyhead  to  Chester,  distance  85 
miles. 

The  Tubular  Bridge  over  the  Menai 
Straits  is  considered  one  of  the  mechanical 
wonders  of  the  world ;  the  sight  of  it  alone 
is  worth  a  visit  to  Wales.  Here  is  a  stu- 
pendous iron  structure,  over  1500  feet  in 
length,  and  raised  sufficiently  high  to  al- 
low ships  with  the  loftiest  masts  to  pass 
under  it,  and  only  one  pier  to  support  it. 
It  was  erected  by  Mr.  Stephenson,  archi- 
tect, and  cost  $5,000,000.  Eighteen  hund- 
red men  were  employed  4^  years.  The 
whole  weight  is  over  11, 000  tons.  It  would 
be  well  to  stop  at  Bangor,  a  town  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Straits,  and  walk  back  to 
visit  this  mighty  work.  Raising  the  Pyr- 
amids of  Egypt  did  not  require  one  half 
the  genius  or  perseverance. 

The  ancient  cathedral  city  of  Chester  is 
beautifully  situated  on  the  River  Dee. 
This  picturesque  old  town,  with  its  Cathe- 
dral, will  well  repay  a  day's  detention.  It 
contains  the  remains  of  a  castle  erected  in 
the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror :  part 
of  it  is  now  used  as  an  armory,  barracks, 
and  county  jail. 

Eaton  Hall,  the  residence  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Westminster,  is  a  beautiful  Gothic 
building,  three  miles  from  Chester,  and 
contains  some  magnificent  paintings. 
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Eighteen  miles  farther,  and  we  arrive  at 
l^e  commercial  metropolis  of  Gt.  Britain — 

Liverpool,  situated  on  the  northeast  side 
of  the  River  Mersey,  near  its  mouth,  and 
extends  three  miles  in  length  along  its 
banks.  It  contains  376,000  inhabitants. 
The  principal  hotels  are  Adelphi,  Waterloo, 
American,  Angel,  Tavistock,  and  WeOington^ 
Americans  generally  stop  at  the  Adelphi. 

Liverpool  is  noted  for  the.  magntficenoe 
of  its  docks,  which  are  constructed  on  a 
most  stupendous  scale,  covering,  with  the 
dry-docks,  200  acres,  with  15  miles  of  quays. 
Nearly  one  third  of  its  trade  is  with  the 
United  States.  The  cotton  which  arrives 
here  annually  amounts  to  2,500,000  bales. 
The  principid  buildings  of  Liverpool  are 
the  Assize  Courts,  Town  Hall,  Custom- 
house, and  Exchange.  At  the  junction  of 
London  Road  and  Pembroke  Place  there  is 
a  magnificent  equestrian  statue  of  George 
III.  by  Westmacott.  There  is  also  a  group 
of  statuary  at  the  Exchange,  in  memory  of 
Nelson,  by  the  same  artist.  The  Collegiate 
Institution  of  Liverpool,  and  also  the  Me- 
chanics' Institution,  are  both  highly  im- 
portant educational  establishments,  and 
there  are  several  otiier  institutions  for  the 
encouragement  of  art  and  science.  The 
Zoological  Gardens  are  well  worth  a  visit. 
They  are  well  laid  out,  and  cover  over  ten 
acres  of  ground.  There  are  three  theatres 
in  Liverpool,  in  addition  to  the  Amphi- 
theatre and  Assembly  Rooms.  The  Wel- 
lington Rooms  in  Mount  Pleasant  are  large 
and  finely  arranged. 

Birkenhead,  situated  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Mersey,  is  a  town  of  recent  origin. 
Extensive  docks  having  been  constructed, 
it  is  fast  becoming  an  important  place  for 
trade. 

Manchester,  the  great  centre  and  capital 
of  the  cotton  manufacture,  is  the  second 
city  in  the  empire  in  regard  to  popalation, 
containing,  with  its  suburb  Salford,  410,000 
inhabitants.  It  is  also  the  principal  manu- 
facturing town  in  the  world.  Principal 
hotels  are  Queen^s,  Brunswick,  Albion,  and 
Clarence.  Distance  fh>m  Liverpool  thirty- 
one  miles. 

Manchester  is  situated  on  the  River 
Irwell,  an  affluent  of  the  Mersey,  and  is 
connected  with  Salford  by  six  bridges. 
One  of  them,  the  Victoria,  is  very  hand- 
some. It  contains  many  interesting  build- 
ings, the  principal  of  which  are  the  Cathe- 
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dral  Chnrch  of  St,  Mary*s,  an  ancient  Goth- 
ic  structure,  containing  numerous  monu- 
ments, with  several  chapels  highly  orna- 
mented. St.  Mary  >  Chapel,  and  that  of  the 
Derby  fiunily,  are  most  deserving  of  notice. 
The  Exchange,  Town  HaU,  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  Commercial  Rooms,  and 
New  Bailey  Prison,  all  deserve  peculiar 
notice.  The  Botanical  Garden,  and  Peel 
and  Victoria  Parks,  are  the  principal  places 
of  recreation  for  the  inhabitants.  The  great 
lions  of  the  place  are  the  immense  cotton- 
mills,  which  send  out  yearly  126,000,000 
lbs.  of  manufactured  cotton  goods.  Every 
branch  of  the  cotton  manufacture  is  here 
carried  on  to  an  enormous  extent.  Iron 
and  brass  founderies  are  also  numerous, 
and  numberless  other  branches  of  business 
required  for  the  supply  of  the  wants  of  a 
large  population.  There  are  five  different 
lines  of  railroads  diverging  from  Manches- 
ter. It  is  also  the  centre  of  an  extensive 
system  of  canals,  all  connected  with  large 
and  populous  towns  devoted  to  the  manu- 
facturing trade. 

York, — This  city  should  be  visited  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  its  Cathedral, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  as  well  as 
the  finest  in  the  kingdom.  The  popular 
tion  of  York  is  42,000.  Principal  hotels 
afre  the  Black  Swatij  Station^  George^  and 
BogaL  The  city  is  finely  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ouse,  in  the  centre  of  a  beau- 
tiful plain.  It  is  very  ancient,  and  is  only 
second  in  the  kingdom  in  point  of  rank. 
York  has  always  held  a  conspicuous  place 
in  all  the  disturbances  of  the  country,  par- 
ticularly in  the  war  of  the  "  Roses."  It  is 
said  it  dates  back  nearly  1000  years  before 
Christ.  During  the  time  of  the  Romans, 
A.D.  150,  it  was  the  capital  of  Britain.  It 
is  inclosed  by  ancient  walls,  supposed  to 
have  been  erected  in  1280  by  Edward  I. 
They  now  form  a  most  delightful  prome- 
nade round  the  city.  Constantino  the 
Great  was  bom  here  in  272,  and  his  father 
Constantius  died  here  in  307.  The  Cathe- 
dral was  founded  by  Edwin,  king  of  Nor- 
thumberland, in  625,  but  was  principally 
erected  in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries.  It 
consists  of  a  nave  and  two  aisles,  a  tran- 
sept with  aisles,  a  choir  with  aisles,  ves- 
tries, chapels,  chapter -house,  and  vesti- 
bule. Its  length  is  524  feet,  the  second 
longest  in  England;  length  of  transept, 
222 ;  length  of  nave,  264 ;  height,  99  feet. 


Other  objects  of  interest  are  the  remains  of 
the  castle  erected  by  William  I.,  now  used 
as  a  jail. 

A  few  miles  west  of  the  city  is  MarsUm 
Moor^  the  scene  of  one  of  the  principal  en- 
gagements between  the  armies  of  Charles 
I.  and  the  Parliament  Farther  to  the 
southeast  is  th^village  of  Lowton,  where 
a  sanguinary  battle  was  fought  during  the 
"War  of  the  Roses." 

From  York  to  London^  distance  220  miles. 

DoncoiteTj  158  miles  from  London,  is 
noted  for  its  races,  held  in  the  third  week 
of  September.  It  contains  12,000  inhabit- 
ants. Principal  hotels  are  JVieir  Angel, 
Reindeer,  Red  Lion,  and  Woolpcuik.  This 
is  one  of  the  handsomest  and  cleanest 
towns  in  England.  The  principal  build- 
ings are  the  Mansion  House,  Town  Hall, 
St.  George's,  and  Christ's  Church.  Not 
much  object  in  stopping,  unless  during  the 
race  week.  The  town  is  celebrated  for  its 
extensive  corn-market. 

Newark  contains  the  remains  of  a  castle 
in  which  King  John  died. 

Peterborough,  a  small  town  of  8000  in-  . 
habitants,  contains  the  remains  of  a  splen- 
did old  cathedral,  in  which  Catharine  of 
Aragon  was  interred ;  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 
was  first  buried  here,  but  her  remains  were 
afterward  removed  to  Westminster  Abbey. 
A  short  distance  from  the  town  is  Milton 
Park,  the  residence  of  the  Earl  Fitzwil- 
liam. 

Huntingdon  contains  6000  inhabitants. 
It  is  a  very  ancient  town,  and  was  former- 
ly a  Roman  station.  The  remains  of  a 
castle,  erected  by  Edward  in  917,  are  still 
visible.  It  contains  a  town  hall,  assembly- 
rooms,  and  theatre. 

One  mile  from  the  town  is  the  residence 
of  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  which  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Cromwell  family.  A  short 
distance  farther  is  Brampton  Park,  the 
handsome  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Man- 
chester. 

Cambridge  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity, 
but  derives  its  present  celebrity  from  its 
University,  which  embraces  seventeen  col- 
leges and  four  halls.  There  was  a  castle 
built  here  by  William  the  Conqueror,  but 
nothing  now  remains  but  its  gate-house. 
The  entire  town  is  embosomed  in  woods, 
and  but  little  of  it  can  be  seen  at  a  dis- 
tance. It  contains  a  population  of  28,000. 
The  principal  hotels  are  Urdversity  Arms, 
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Red  Lion,  Bully  and  Woolpach,  Visit  the 
magnificent  Senate-house  belonging  to  the 
University,  Fitzwilliam  Museum,  Observ- 
atory, and  Botanical  Gardens.  The  prin- 
cipal churches  are  All  Saints,  Great  St 
Mary's,  and  Great  St.  Stephen's.  The  last 
contains  a  tomb  erected  in  honor  of  Cap- 
taui  Cook.  The  town  is  supplied  with  wa- 
ter conveyed  by  an  aqueduct  firem  a  fount- 
ain three  miles  distant.  It  is  indebted  for 
this  Improvement  to  a  celebrated  horse- 
hirer  named  Hobson — ^who  insisted,  when 
hiring  horses  to  the  students,  that  they 
should  take  them  in  order,  which  gave 
rise  to  the  fiimous  proverb  of  ^*  Hobson's 
choice." 

If  you  purpose  taking  the  Havre  steam- 
er at  Southampton,  make  your  arrange- 
ments to  spend  two  or  three  days  visiting 
Portsmouth  and  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The 
former  is  the  great  naval  arsenal  of  En- 
gland, and  the  principal  sea-port  in  the 
English  Channel.  It  contains,  in  addition 
to  Gosport,  on  the  western  entrance  to  the 
harbor,  extensive  store-houses  and  work- 
shops, for  the  supply  of  every  article  re- 
quired for  the  use  of  the  navy.  They  are 
both  strongly  fortified,  and  constitute  one 
of  the  chief  defenses  of  the  country.  Here 
may  be  seen  Nelson's  flag-ship,  the  old 
"Victory." 

The  Ide  of  Wight  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful districts  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  dis-. 
tinguished  for  the  beauty  and  variety  of 
its  natural  features — diversified  with  hills, 
dales,  woods,  towns,  villages,  and  gentle- 
men's villas — and  is  universally  consider- 
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ed  the  garden  of  England.  It  is  particn^ 
larly  distinguished  for  the  mildness  of  its 
climate.  It  is  said  to  have  been  formerly 
covered  with  woods,  but  the  ship-building 
of  Portsmouth  soon  exhausted  them.  The 
capital  of  the  island  is  Newport,  beautiful- 
ly situated  in  a  valley,  surrounded  by  gar- 
dens, groves,  and  orchards.  It  contains 
over  8000  inhabitants,  and  is  situated  about 
four  miles  from  Cowes,  where  you  are  land- 
ed by  the  steamer. 

In  the  village  of  Carisbrooke,  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  Newport,  stand  the  his- 
torical ruins  of  Carubrooke  Castle,  To 
this  place  Charles  I.  fled  from  Hampton 
Court,  and  was  afterward  confined  in  the 
castle,  from  whence  he  endeavored  several 
times  to  escape,  and  here  his  daughter 
Elizabeth  died.  A  short  distance  from 
Newport  is  OAorne  ffouse^  the  residence 
of  Queen  Victoria.  The  finest  establish- 
ment on  the  island  is  that  of  the  Earl  of 
Tarborough  at  Appuldercombe,  about  sev- 
en miles  from  Newport.  The  mansion 
contains  some  excellent  pictures,  draw- 
ings, and  statues.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
procure  tickets  of  admission  at  Newport. 

If  you  have  time  while  at  Southampton, 
walk  to  Netley  Abbey — ^the  scenery  is  most 
magnificent;  also  visit  the  New  Forest; 
notice  the  stone  that  marks  the  spot  where 
William  Rufns  was  killed  by  the  arrow 
shot  by  Sur  Walter  Tyrrell:  sixty-five 
thousand  acres  still  belong  to  the  crown. 
Principal  hotels  at  Southampton  are  Roycd 
and  Dolphin, 
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On  arriving  at  New  York  or  Boston,  it 
-will  be  found  that,  however  much  we  have 
deprecated  the  strict  examination  of  bag- 
gage in  other  countries,  the  authorities  of 
our  own  are  not  a  whit  less  particular  than 
those  abroad,  and  much  more  honest; 
therefore  declare  what  you  have,  and  lay 
all  contraband  articles  at  the  top  of  your 
trunks ;  if  clothing  that  you  have  worn, 
it  will  be  passed,  and,  in  fiact,  nearly  every 
thing  you  may  have,  if  not  for  sale,  and 
you  can  make  the  officers  think  so;  but 
your  conduct  must  be  such  that  they  will 
have  no  suspicions,  and  they  are  rather  a 
sharp  set  of  men.  The  tariff  of  hacks  will 
be  found  higher  in  New  York  than  any 
other  city,  and  if  you  can  get  to  your  ho- 
tel for  one  dollar,  consider  it  cheap.  The 
coaches  belonging  to  the  different  hotels 
charge  but  fifty  cents,  but  they  are  not  al- 
ways on  hand  on  the  arrival  of  the  steamer. 

After  a  few  days  luxuriating  at  the  Fifth 
Avenue,  or  any  other  first  class  hotel,  and 
you  have  recovered  your  "land  legs,"  and 
have  one  or  two  weeks  to  spare  before  re- 
turning to  your  home,  we  would  strongly 
recommend  a  short  excursion  to  the  White 
Mountains  and  back  by  Lake  Champlain, 
Lake  George,  and  Saratoga,  that  you  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  comparing  our  own 
mountain  and  lake  scenery  with  that  which 
you  have  seen  abroad.  If  the  mountains 
are  visited  in  the  early  autumn  the  scenery 
is  of  surpassing  loveliness ;  the  valleys  and 
sides  of  the  mountains  are  covered  with 
a  dense  and  luxuriant  forest,  while  the 
ground  beneath  their  shade  is  clothed  with 
the  greenest  and  softest  moss,  interspersed 
with  the  beautiful  flowers  of  our  northern 
clime,  and  the  changing  hues  of  the  sugar- 
maple,  the  birch,  and  the  beech;  where 
every  leaf  appears  a  lovely  flower,  from 
the  darkest  crimson  and  scarlet  hues  to  the 
most  delicate  brown  and  yellow;  while 
the  different  falls  of  Glen,  Berlin,  and 
Gibbs,  with  the  natural  beauties  of  the 
Lakes  Champlain  and  George,  will  well 
repay  the  traveling  of  ten  times  the  dis- 
tance. 

If  you  have  two  weeks  to  spare,  the 
trip  might  be  extended  to  Quebec,  Mon- 
treal,  and  Niagara   Falls,  which  being 


done,  you  may  consider  you  have  "done" 
the  North. 

From  the  summit  of  Mount  Washing- 
ton, which  is  the  highest  of  the  range,  ris- 
ing six  thousand  three  hundred  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  the  view  is  of  boundless 
expanse,  ranging  over  mountain  ridges, 
peaks,  lovely  valleys,  and  rivers,  from  the 
Green  Mountains  to  the  Atlantic,  which  is 
often  visible. 

Of  the  White  Mountain  region  Edward 
Everett  thus  speaks :  "  I  have  been  some- 
thing of  a  traveler  in  our  own  country — 
though  far  less  than  I  could  wish— and  in 
Europe  have  seen  all  that  is  most  attract- 
ive, from  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  to  the 
Golden  Horn  of  Constantinople — from  the 
summit  of  the  Hartz  Mountains  to  the 
Fountain  of  Vaucluse — ^but  my  eye  has 
yet  to  rest  on  a  lovelier  scene  than  that 
which  smiles  around  you  as  you  sail  from 
Weirds  Landing  to  Centre  Harbor.  I  have 
yet  to  behold  a  sublimer  spectacle  than 
that  which  is  disclosed  from  Mount  Wash- 
ingtop,  when,  on  some  clear,  cool  sum- 
mer's morning,  at  sunrise,  the  cloud-cur- 
tain  is  drawn  up  from  Nature's  grand  pros- 
cenium, and  all  that  chaos  of  wilderness 
and  beauty  starts  into  life — ^the  bare,  gran- 
itic tops  of  the  surrounding  heights — ^the 
precipitous  gorges  a  thousand  fathoms 
deep,  which  foot  of  man  or  ray  of  light 
never  entered — ^the  sombre  matted  forest 
— ^the  moss-clad  rocky  wall,  weeping  with 
crystal  springs—winding  streams,  gleam- 
ing lakes,  and  peaceful  villages  below — 
and  in  the  dim  mbty  distance  beyond  the 
lower  hills  faint  glimpses  of  the  sacred 
bosom  of  the  eternal  deep,  ever  heaving 
as  with  the  consciousness  of  its  own  im- 
mensity, all  mingled  in  one  indescribable 
panorama  by  the  hand  of  the  Divine  Art- 
ist." 

There  are  several  routes  leading  to  the 
White  Mountains,  two  of  which  we  shall 
now  give  as  the  best  and  cheapest,  and  in 
our  edition  for  next  spring  we  will  enter 
more  fully  into  details.  The  cost  of  a  trip 
to  the  White  Mountains,  Montreal,  and 
Niagara  Falls  need  not  be  over  $60,  and 
the  time  one  week;  but  you  may  leave 
New  York,  make  ih»  ascent  of  Mount 
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Washington,  and  return  in  three  days  at 
an  expense  of  thirty  dollars,  including  your 
hotel  bill :  viz.,  from  New  York  to  Boston, 
via  Norwich  and  Worcester,  $4 ;  from  Bos- 
ton to  Gorham,  via  Portland,  $4 ;  Gorbam 
to  the  Glen  House,  $2 ;  to  Mount  Wash- 
ington House  at  the  summit  of  the  mount- 
ain, $3 ;  and  $8  from  Gorham  back  to  New 
York.  We  will  hope,  however,  that  the 
bulk  of  travelers  will  not  be  compelled 
thus  to  '^  msh'^  it,  but  can  spare  tufo  weeks 
and  $75  to  enjoying  the  beauties  of  Nature, 
which  they  will  discover  in  every  turn 
they  make. 

ROUTE  No.  1. 
Take  one  of  those  magnificent  steamers, 
the  City  of  New  York  or  City  of  Boston  (the 
equal  of  which  you  can  never  see  abroad), 
commanded  by  those  courteous  gentlemen 
Jewett  and  Wilcox,  which  leave  the  foot 
of  Vestry  Street,  North  River,  at  6  o'clock 
P.M.  in  summer,  landing  at  Norwich  at 
1  30  A.M.  From  New  York  to  Plymouth, 
via  Norwich,  Worcester,  Nashua,  and  Con- 
cord, fare  $6  76,  From  Plymouth  to  Craw- 
ford's, stopping  On  your  way  at  the  Flume 
House  (renowned  for  its  lovely  situation, 
for  its  fish  and  other  provender,  as  well  as 
the  attention  paid  to  its  guests)  to  visit 
the  three  objects  of  interest,  the  '*  Flume," 
" Cascade,'-  and  "Pool ;"  and  at  the  Pro- 
fiU  House  a  little  farther  on — so  called 
from  a  colossal  profile  of  the  "Old  Man 
of  the  Mountains"  which  Nature  has 
carved  distinctly  and  clearly  at  the  sum- 
mit of  a  rock  (when  you  are  told  that  is 
the  "Old  Man,"  you  know  it  at  once!), 
— to  visit "  Lake  Echo,"  "  Cannon  Mount- 
ain," and  "Eagle  Clifi":"  whole  distance 
$5.  Before  the  carriage-road  was  com- 
pleted (1862)  the  greater  number  of  per- 
sons mad€  the  ascent  from  Crawford's,  and 
we  question  whether  the  excursion  is  as 
pleasant  or  as  exciting  going  up  a  macad- 
amized road  graded  with  a  rise  of  one  foot 
in  eight  as  it  is  on  horseback,  with  a  little 
danger  and  adventure  to  season  it.  Par- 
ties of  twenty-five  and  thirty  persons  often 
leave  the  hotel  of  a  morning,  meeting  some 
seventy-five  others  at  the  top  who  have 
made  the  ascent  from  Fabyan's  or  the  Glen 
House.  As  we  go  to  press  we  hear  that 
the  road  from  the  Glen  House  is  just  fin- 
ished, and  Mount  Washington  House  com- 
pleted (next  season  we  will  speak  from 
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experience).  The  better  way,  then,  will 
be  to  take  the  stage  from  Crawford^ s  to  the 
Glen  House,  through  Pinkham  Notch,  via 
Jackson  and  Glen  Falls,  fare  $3,  and  make 
the  ascent  from  thence.  We  understand 
the  fare  up  will  be  $3,  and  about  $4  per 
day  at  Mount  Washington  House,  which  is 
cheap,  considering  the  distance  every  ar- 
ticle has  to  be  conveyed.  To  ofiPiset  the 
high  price,  travelers  must  remember  how 
high  they  have  been  raised  above  their 
fellow-mortals,  and  that  their  Champagne 
is  always  cool.  Ladies  should  wear  the 
thickest  kind  of  sacks  or  jackets,  and  warm, 
close-fitting  caps :  these  they  should  take 
with  them  from  New  York ;  the  proper  kind 
will  be  found  at  Brodie's,  Canal  St.,  who 
makes  cloaks  and  mantillas  his  specialties. 
Never  take  into  consideration  the  temper- 
ature at  the  base  of  the  mountains ;  it  is 
always  fearfullj'  cold  at  the  top.  The  last 
time  the  author  made  the  ascent  (although 
a  very  warm  day)  he  was  clothed  jn  the 
thickest  woolen  garments,  but  the  freezing 
wind  penetrated  them  as  if  they  were  made 
of  gauze.  Gentlemen  had  better  carry  a 
thick  coarse  suit  with  them  ;  it  may  be 
had  at  the  hotel,  but  your  ovm  would  sat- 
isfy you  better ;  and  be  certain  you  carry  a 
flask  of  brandy ;  numerous  lives  have  been 
preserved  by  a  little  timely  stimulant. 

ROUTE  No.  2. 

Take  the  same  line  of  steamers  described 
in  Route  No.  1  to  Norwich,  then  via  Wor- 
cester to  Boston,  where  you  arrive  at  6 
A.M.  If  you  can  spare  a  few  days  to  vis- 
it Cambridge  Colleges,  Bunker  Hill  Mon- 
ument, Mount  Auburn  Cemetery,  and  the 
mfuiy  educational  and  scientific  establish- 
ments of  modem  Athens,  enjoying  the 
comforts  of  a  home  at  those  spendid  hotels 
Tremont  and  Revere  House,  it  would  be  time 
well  spent.  Proceed  next  to  Gorham  via 
Portland ;  whole  distance  from  New  York, 
$8. 

Gorham  is  beautifully  situated  at  the 
junction  of  the  Androscog^n  andPeabody 
Rivers,  and  the  Alpine  House,  in  front  of 
which  the  cars  set  you  down,  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  country,  and  is  capable  of  ac- 
commodating 250  guests.  It  is  situated 
about  800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  is  considered  a  most  desirable  position 
by  physicians  for  their  patients  who  re- 
quire a  bracing  mountain  air.     A  tele- 
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graph  station  is  in  the  honse,  communicat- 
ing with  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and 
every  comfort  may  be  had  which  you  ex- 
pect to  find  in  a  first-class  hotel.  The  ex- 
cursions from  here  are  numerous,  and  much 
admired  by  the  lovers  of  Nature — and  oth- 
er lovers. 

From  the  Alpine  House  to  the  Glen  House, 
from  whence  we  make  the  ascent  by  car- 
riage to  Mount  Washington,  the  distance 
is  only  8  miles. 

From  Gorham  to  Montrecd,  fare  $5* 

Montreal,— The  Cathedral  of  this  city 
will  well  repay  the  tourist  for  his  visit ;  it 
is  considered  the  largest  building  in  North 
America.  In  addition  to  this,  we  have  the 
Victoria  Bridge  across  the  St.  Lawrence, 
over  which  the  cars  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Bailway  run :  this  work  is  considered  one 
0f  the  finest  monuments  of  engineering 
skill  in  the  world. 

A  delightful  excursion  may  be  made  by 
leaving  the  Montreal  road  at  Richmond 
Junction  and  visiting  Quebec,  situated  on 
the  northwestern  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 
Warburton  says,  *^Take  mountain  and 
plain,  sinuous  river  and  broad  tranquil  wa- 
ters, stately  ship  and  tiny  boat,  gentle  hill 
and  shady  valley,  bold  headland  and  rich, 
fruitful  fields,  frowning  battlement  and 
cheerful  villa,  glittering  dome  and  rural 
spire,  flowery  garden  and  sombre  forest — 
group  them  all  into  the  choicest  picture  of 
ideal  beauty  your  fancy  can  create,  arch  it 
over  with  a  cloudless  sky,  light  it  up  with 
a  radiant  sun,  and,  lest  the  sheen  should  be 
too  dazzling,  hang  a  veil  of  lighted  haze 
over  all  to  soften  the  lines  and  perfect  the 
repose — you  will  then  have  seen  Quebec 
on  this  September  morning."  The  city  is 
defended  by  Cape  Diamond,  the  strongest 
citadel  in  America.  Above  the  Cape 
stands  a  monument  erected  to  the  memory 
of  Wolfe  and  Montcalm,  who  fell  on  the 
Plains  of  Abraham.  A  smaller  monument 
marks  the  exact  spot  where  the  hero  Wolfe 
fell.  It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  beauties 
and  magnificence  of  the  scenery  from  Que- 


bec to  Montreal,  especially  if  visited  dur- 
ing the  autumn  months.  *^The  sombre 
pine,  the  glassy  beech,  the  russet  oak,  the 
graceful  ash,  the  lofty  elm,  each  of  their 
different  hue  ;  but  far  beyond  all  in  beau- 
ty, the  maple  brightens  up  the  dark  mass 
with  its  broad  leaf  of  richest  crimson. 
For  three  weeks  it  remains  in  this  lovely 
stage  of  decay ;  after  the  hectic  flush  it 
dies  and  falls.  This  tree  is  the  emblem  of 
the  nationality  of  Canada,  as  is  the  rose  of 
England,  the  shamrock  of  Ireland,  and  the 
thistle  of  Scotland." 

The  tourist  has  now  his  choice  whether 
to  return  to  New  York  by  Lake  Champlaan 
and  Saratoga  or  by  the  Falls  of  Niagara. 
If  the  first,  he  will  take  cars  to  Rouse's 
Point,  steamer  to  Ticonderoga,  the  scene 
of  conflict  between  the  armies  of  France 
and  England ;  visit  the  old  fort :  an  hour's 
ride  will  bring  him  to  the  head  of  Lake 
George,  the  loveliest  in  the  world.  An 
elegant  little  steamer  will  convey  him 
through  its  365  islands  to  Fort  IVUliam 
Henry  Hotel,  situated  on  the  site  of  the  old 
fort  at  the  southern  end  of  the  lake.  This 
house  is  most  admirably  kept,  and  its  po- 
sition one  of  surpassing  loveliness.  If  the 
traveler  does  not  remain  here  as  long  as 
his  money  lasts,  or  until  compelled  for  oth- 
er reasons  to  leave,  the  choicest  beauties 
of  nature  must  have  little  charm  for  him. 

An  agreeable  ride  by  stage  and  rail  now 
brings  us  to  Saratoga  Spring,  renowned 
for  the  medicinal  qualities  of  its  waters, 
which  have  rendered  it  the  most  fashiona- 
ble watering-place  in  the  United  States. 
In  addition  to  this,  its  historical  associations 
are  very  interesting.  It  was  in  this  neigh- 
borhood that  the  English  army  command- 
ed by  Burgoyne  surrendered  when  the 
United  States  was  recognized  as  a  nation. 

From  Saratoga  to  Albany  by  railway,  or 
a  delightful  sail  down  the  Hudson  River 
to  New  York. 

For  particulars,  expense,  time,  etc.,  see 
Appleton*s  valuable  **  Railway  Guide"  and 
Illustrated  Hand-books. 
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Below  will  be  found  an  Itinerary  of  all  the  leading  points  on  the  Kile  between 
Cairo  and  the  Second  Cataract.  As  it  often  happens  that,  in  ascending  the  river,  the 
wind  will  die  away  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  some  important  spot,  stop  then  and 
examine  the  place.  Never  do  so  when  yon  have  a  fitvorable  wind.  Places  which  yon 
pass  can  then  be  visited  on  your  return. 

The  letters  B.  and  L.  represent  the  right  and  left  in  tucending  the  river. 


R. 

R. 
R 


Ghizeh.. 
Abooeer.. 
Dashoor. . 
Sakkara  . 


R.      Rigga..., 

R.     Benisooef. . 

L. 

R. 

L. 

L. 

L. 

L. 


GabelETayr 

Minieh 

Beni  Uaasan 

Antinoe 

Besa 

Tel  el  Amama 

L.     Gabel  Aboo&jda . . 

L.     ElHarieb 

L.     Dayr  el  Buklcara. . . 

R.      Manfaloot 

L.     Bfaabdeh 

R      Osioofc 

L.  Gow  el  Kebeer .... 
L.     Shekh  Hereedee. . . . 

R.     Girgeh 

R.     Abydua 

R.     Dendera 
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Pyramids. 

Pyramids. 

Pyramids. 

Pyramids. 

Pyramid. 

Town. 

Greek  Convent. 

Bazars,  Grottoes. 

Grottoes. 

Ruins. 

Grotto. 

Tombs. 

Tombs. 

Tombs. 

Grotto. 

City. 

Crocodile  Pits. 

City  and  Tombs. 

Ruins. 

Grotta 

City  Convent. 

Ruins. 

Temple. 


L.     Keneh Ruins. 

L.     Koft Ruins. 

R.&L.  Thebes Temples, Ruins, etc. 

R.     Esne Ruina. 

R.     Edfoo Temples. 

R.     Silsilis Quarries. 

L.     Assuan Ruins. 

Isl.  of  Elephantine.  Ruins. 

"     Philffi Ruina. 

First  Cataract, 

Dabod Ruins. 


R.     Tafa Ruins. 

R.     Kalabshee Temple  and  Ruins. 

R.      Dendoor 

R.      Gorf 

Dakkch 

Korti 

Derr 

Ibreem 

Aboo  Simbel. . . 

Farayg 

WadeeUalfeh. 


R. 
R. 
L. 
L. 
R. 
L. 
L. 


Temple. 

Temple. 

•  Temple. 

Roman  Rains. 

Roman  Knins. 

Roman  Ruins. 

Temples. 

Temples. 

Ruins. 

Second  CatamcL 
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Abbotsford,  48e. 

Aboo-Simbel,  319. 

Abydofl,  350. 

Abydus,  316. 

Adelsburg,  Grotto  at,  205. 

Agen,  98. 

JUx-la4JbapeUe,  132 ;  Waters,  Hotel  de  Yille, 
Charlemagne,  Relics,  133. 

Albacete,  408. 

Alexandria,  Battle-field  of  Marengo,  23T. 

Alexandria,  Hotels,  Donkey s,805;  Pompey*8  Pil- 
lar, Cleopatra's  Needles,  Catacombs,  306; 
Baths  of  Cleopatra,  Pasha's  Palace,  807. 

Alicante,  408. 

Alps  (passes),  357. 

Alt-Buda,  204. 

Altorf,  362. 

Amansa,  408. 

Amboise,  87. 

Ambdise  to  Chateau  Ch^nanoeao,  87. 

Ambonnay  Wine  District,  121. 

Amiens,  119. 

Amsterdam,  156 ;  Hotels,  Royal  Palace,  Mosemn, 
157;  Theatres,  Ship-building,  Diamond -cut- 
ting, 158. 

Amsterdam  to  Broek,  158. 

Amsterdam  to  Oberhansen,  via  Utrecht,  Am- 
heim,  and  Emmerich,  159. 

Amsterdam  to  Saardam,  158. 

Andemach,  377. 

Angouleme,  92. 

Antinog,  316. 

Antrim,  440. 

Antwerp,  148 ;  Hotels,  Cathedral,  Rubens*  mas- 
terpieces^ 149 ;  Rubens*  House,  Zo<dogical  Gar- 
dens, 150 ;  Churches,  151. 

Antwerp  to  Rotterdam,  150. 

Aranjuez,  411. 

Archipelago,  350. 

Aries,  Roman  Amphitheatre,  116. 

Arsinoe  Canal,  320. 

Artenay,  Battle  of  the  Herrings,  86. 

Assouan,  319. 

Athens,  Parthenon,  Acropolis,  366 ;  Areopagus, 
Tower  of  the  Winds,  the  Pynx,  Grecian  Dames, 
a  Preventative  against  Sterility,  357. 

Augsburg,  Hotels,  the  Fugger  Family,  Baron 
Cotta,  365. 

Austria,  Area,  Population,  History,  185;  Money, 

18a 

Avignon,  116. 

Avignon  to  Vauduse,  Petrarch*s  Haunts,  116. 

Avila,  413. 

Ay,  120. 

Ayr,  Bums*  Monument,  438. 


B. 

Baalbec,  Temples,  Ruins,  847. 

Baden  (Austria)  Warm  Springs,  202. 

Baden-Baden,  Hotels,  DrinUialle,  Conversa- 
tionshaus,  370 ;  Schloss,  Old  Schloes,  Excur- 
sions,  371. 

Baden-Baden  to  Heidelberg,  371. 

Baiie,  285. 

Banias,  346. 

Barcelona,  415. 

Barcelona  to  Bayonne,  Route  No.  26,  415. 

Bath,  430. 

Bavaria,  365. 

Bayeux,  Bayeux  Tapestry,  81. 

Bayonne,  origin  of  term  ^^  Bayonet,**  98. 

Beaune,  114. 

Belfast,  441. 
.Belfast  to  Dublin,  441. 

Belgium,  134. 

Beni-hassan,  315. 

Benisoo^f,  315. 

Bergamo,  228 ;  Cihurches,  PkJasza  Nuova,  229. 

Bergamo  to  Milan,  239. 

Berlin,  Hotels,  Statue  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
167 ;  Museum,  Streets,  Unter  den  Linden,  Man- 
ufactures, Carriages,  169 ;  University,  Royal 
Library,  Royal  Palace,  Schloesbrucke,  Thea- 
tres, Coliseum,  171 ;  Dram-drinking,  172. 

Berlin  to  Charlottenburg,  172. 

Berlin  to  Potsdam,  Palaces  of  Sans  Sond,  Mar- 
ble, Babelsbnrg,  and  New,  172. 

Berlin  to  Hamburg,  173. 

Beriin  to  Wittenberg,  174. 

Berlin  to  Dresden,  176. 

Bemay,  80. 

Bethlehem,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Armenian  Con- 
vents, Church  of  the  Nativity,  Milk  Grotto, 
Pools  of  Solomon,  Abraham's  Oak,  339. 

Beyrout,34a 

Beziers,  100. 

Biebrich,  373. 

Biggeh,  318. 

Bingen,  375. 

Birkenhead,  444. 

Birmingham,  433. 

Blaye,  96. 

Blois,  Castle,  87. 

Blois  to  Castle  of  Chambord,  87. 

Blois  to  Chateau  de  Valency,  87. 

Blois  to  Chateau  of  Chaumoni,  87. 

Bonaparte,  Caroline,  37. 

Bonaparte,  Eliza,  37. 

Bonaparte,  Jerome,  37. 

Bonaparte,  Joseph,  37. 

Bonaparte,  I^ouis,  32. 

Bonaparte,  Louis,  37. 
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Bonaparte,  Luden,  87. 

Bonapail^,  Maria  Pauline,  87. 

Bonaparte,  Napoleon,  37. 

Bonaparte  Lines,  37,  3S,  39. 

Bonn,  377 ;  Hotels,  University,  Minster,  87S. 

Borcette,  133. 

Bordeaux,  Commerce,  93;  Barton  and  Gues- 
tier's  Wine-cellars,  Bordeaux  Wines,  94,  95, 
97 ;  Manufacture,  97. 

Boston,  448. 

Boulogne,  419. 

Bourges,  102. 

Bouzof  Wine  District,  121. 

Bremen,  Commerce,  Wine-cellars,  Hotdbs,  Steam- 
ers leaving,  163. 

Bremerhaven,  163. 

Brescia,  Hotels,'  Churclies,  227;  Biblioteca  Quir- 
iniani,  firotello,  Palazzo  del  Loggia,  Museo 
Civico,  Campo  Santo,  Gates,  228. 

Brest,  84;  Dock-yard,  La  Bagnes,  Hospital,  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  Goulet,  8&. 

Brienz,  362. 

Brighton,  430. 

Brittany,  82. 

Brock,  158. 

BrohL,  origin  of  Sarcophagus,  877. 

Bruchsal  Junction,  370. 

Bruges,  Hotels,  Cathedral,  Hospital  of  St.  John, 
147;  Hotel  de  ViUe,  Mont  de  Pi6t^,  Golden 
Fleece,  148. 

Brunn,  192. 

Brunswick,  Dnchy,  164. 

Brunswick,  165;  Cathedral,  Museum,  Monu- 
ments, 166. 

Brunswick  to  Magdeburg,  166. 

Brussels,  139;  Hotels,  i^onlevards,  Mannikin, 
Place  des  Martyres,  Place  de  la  Monnaie,  139 ; 
Park,  Palaces,  Picture- Gallery,  Rubens,  140, 
141,  142;  Correggio,  Cathedrals,  Churches, 
Convent,  Palace  of  the  Fine  Arts,  143. 

Brussels  to  Waterloo,  144 

Brussels  to  Palace  of  Lacken,  146. 

Brussels  to  Antwerp,  145. 

Buda,  Fortifications,  Battle^  Batha,  204 

Burgos,  417. 

Burgos  to  Bayonne,  418. 

Burgundy  Wines,  105-113. 

Burton-upon-Trent,  483. 

C. 

Cadiz,  Hotels,  Giri  of  Cadiz,  897;  BuU-fight, 
398;  La  Nueva  Museo,  401. 

Cadiz,  Seville,  401. 

Caen,  80. 

Caen  to  Falaise  Caatle,  80. 

Caen  to  Havre,  81. 

Cambrai,  131. 

Cambridge,  445. 

Cairo,  Hotels,  Amusements,  Citadel,  307;  Mas- 
sacre of  the  Mamelukes,  308 ;  Mosques,  809 ; 
Palaces,  Festivals,  810. 

Capernaum,  345. 

Capri,  279. 

Carcassonne,  99. 

Cariabrooke,  446. 

Carlsbad,  188 ;  Hotels,  Baths,  Government  Reg- 
ulations, 189. 

Carlsruhe,  370. 

Cassel,  183;  Hotels,  Museum,  Palace  of  Katten- 
burg,  Augarten,  184 

Cassel  to  the  Palace  of  Wilhelmshohe,  splendid 
Cascade,  184. 

Cassel  to  Frankfort,  184 
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Catania,  291. 

Cervera,  416. 

Cette,  100. 

Chalons- sur-SaAne,  14 

Chambertin  Wine,  106. 

Chamouni,  350. 

Champagne  Wines,  119-128. 

Champtoc4,  Blue-beard,  89. 

Charenton,  Battle  of  La  Hogue,  81. 

Charleroi,  131. 

Chartres,  83. 

Chassagne,  108. 

Chateau  de  Beycheville,  79. 

Chateau  Margaux,  96. 

Chateauroux,  101. 

Chateau  Thierry,  118. 

Chatellerault,  90. 

Chatsworth,  433 

Cherburg,  81. 

Chester,  444 

Chillon  (Castle),  360. 

Christiana,  395. 

Clarens,  359. 

Clermont  Ferrand,  Peter  the  Hermit,  104 

Clifton,  430. 

Clos  de  Vougeot  Wine,  110. 

Cloyne,  Rostellan  Castle,  413. 

Coblentz,  Hotels,  St  Castor,  Monument  erected 
by  Napoleon  I.,  Seltzer  Water,  General  Mar- 
ceau.  Monument,  976. 

C(^nac,  Manufacture  of  Cc^nac,  92. 

Col  de  Balmi,  359. 

C(dogne,  Hotels,  Cathedral,  Churches,  St  Ursu- 
la, Rubens*  house,  Maria  de*  Medici,  879. 

Cologne  to  Paris,  379. 

Como  and  Lake,  Duomo,  235. 

Compi^gne,  130. 

Constance,  ^63.  * 

(Jonstance,  Lake,  363. 

Constantinople,  Hotels,  Seraglio,  Sublime  Porte, 
Mosque  of  St  Sophia,  351 ;  Mosque  of  Sulei- 
man the  Magnificent,  Mosque  of  Sultan  Ach- 
med,  Mohammed  U.,  Hippodrome,  Bazars, 
Cemeteries,  Boats,  Fares,  Festivals,  Steamers, 
852,858. 

Constantinople  to  Odessa  and  the  Crimea,  858. 

Constantinople  to  Genoa,  354 

Copenhagen,  Hotels,  Palaces,  Library,  NAtre 
Dame,  Thorwaldsen,  Museum,  381;  Rosen- 
berg Castle,  Christian  IV.,  Royal  Museum, 
Christiansborg,  Theatres,  Tivoli  Gardens, 
382. 

Copenhagen  to  Stockholm,  888. 

Cordova,  Cathedral,  404;  Bishop*s  Palace,  406. 

Cordova  to  Gibraltar,  406. 

Cork,  Hotels,  Excursions,  Groves  of  Blarney, 
Blarney  Stone,  Queenstown,  443. 

Cdte  d'Or,  106. 

Cuml^re  Wine  District,  121. 

D. 
Damascus,  Hotels,  846 ;    Mosques,  Abana  and 

Phari^iar  Rivers,  Castle,  Mohammed,  St  Paul, 

347. 
Damietta,  Branch  of  the  Nile,  808.  ■ 
Dardanelleo,  350. 
Dead  Sea,  841. 

Delft,  old  Church,  PrinssenhoL  164. 
Delta,  802. 
Dendera,  817. 
Derby,  433. 
Derr,  819. 
DesertfSSl. 
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DijoD,  106 ;  Burgundy  Wines,  105-113. 

Doncaster,  445. 

Doune,  437. 

Dracheniels,  Byron,  377. 

Dresden,  Hotels,  Valet  de  place,  Schloss,  Green 
Vaults,  the  immense  Wealth  they  contain,  176; 
Picture-Oallery,  the  Madonna  de  San  Sisto  by 
Raphael,  Correggio's  Pictures,  177;  the  Zwin- 
ger.  Military  Museum,  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory,  the  Grand  Opera-house,  Frauenkirche, 
Japanese  Palace,  Gaf(§s,  Coinages,  and  Statues, 
178. 

Dresden  to  Racknitz,  179. 

Dresden  to  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  Boate  No. 
14, 179. 

Dresden  to  Leipzig,  179. 

Dresden  to  Prague,  184. 

Drogheda,  441. 

Dryburg  (Abbey),  436. 

Dublin,  Hotels,  441 ;  Castle,  Cathedral,  Parks, 
Botanical  and  Zoological  Gardens,  Excursions, 
Hill  of  Houth,  Brian  Boroihme,  442. 

Dublin  to  Gal  way,  442. 

Dublin  to  Cork,  443. 

Dublin  to  London,  444. 

Dumbarton  (Cjastle),  487. 

Dumfries,  439. 


ETDayr,  316. 

Edinburgh,  Hotels,  Castle,  Holyrood,  435 ;  Ar- 
thur* s  Seat,  Monument  to  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
Bums'  Monument,  National  Gallery,  Excur- 
sions, Roelin  Castle,  Abbey  of  Dunfermline, 
Dryburg  Abbey,  Melrose  Abbey,  436. 

Edinburgh  to  Stirling,  437. 

Eglintoun  (Castle),  Hotspur,  438. 

Egypt,  302  ;  History,  Money,  etc,  304-5. 

Ehrenbreitstein,  the  Gibraltar  of  the  Rhine,  876. 

Eisenach,  Luther,  Wartburg  Castle,  Luther's  in- 
terview with  Satan,  St.  Elizabeth  of  Thurln- 
gia,183. 

Eisenach  to  Cassel,  183. 

Elephantine,  319. 

Elsinore,  Hamlet,  3S5. 

Emmerich,  159. 

Emmerich  to  Oberhausen,  162. 

Ems,  Watering-place,  Hotels,  etc.,  376. 

Ems  to  (Joblentz,  376. 

Epemay,  119 ;  Champagne  Wines,  119-128,  M. 
Moet's  Cellars,  121. 

Erfurt,  182. 

Erfurt  to  Gotha,  182. 

Kseoriai  (Royal  Residence),  41%. 

Esn^,  308. 

Esqneline  Station,  131. 

Etampes,  85k 

Evreux,  79. 


FaToum  Valley,  803. 

Farayg,  319. 

Fiesole,  256. 

Florence,  Hotels,  Amo,  Bridges,  Duomo,  Cam- 
panile, 248 ;  Statues,  Battisterlo  di  San  Gio- 
vanni, Church  of  Santa  Croce,  Piazza  of  Santa 
Croce,  La  Santissima  Annunziata,  249 ;  Cap- 
pella  di  San  Luca,  Piazza  della  Annunziata, 
Statue  of  Ferdinand,  Foundling  H»?pital,  Con- 
vent of  Carmine,  Church  of  San  Lorenzo,  Sa- 
grestia  Vecchia,  Sagrestia  Nuova,  T^aurentian 
Library,  Church  of  San  Marco,  250;  Santa 
Bfaria  Novella,  Piazza  del  Gran*  Duca,  Stance 


of  David,  Michael  Angelo,  Savonarola,  Palazzo 
Buonarotti,  Palazzo  Ricardo,  Biblioteca  Ric- 
cardi,  Uffizi  Gallenr,  Tribune,  Crems  of  An- 
tiquity, Etruscan  Museum,  Hall  of  Baroccio, 
HaU  of  Niobe,  Pltti  Palace,  HaU  of  Venus, 
Hall  of  Apollo,  Hall  of  Mars,  253 ;  Hall  of  Ju- 

Eiter,  Hall  of  Saturn,  Hall  of  Iliad,  Private 
ibrary,  Boboli  Gardens,  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts,  Theatres,  Museo  di  Storia  Naturale  and 
Speoola,  Tribuna  Galileo,  254;  Plcture-Gal- 
lerles,  Hiram  Powers,  Cascine,  265;  Prince 
Demidoff,  Castello  Brunelleschi,  Poggio  Impe- 
riale,  Fiesole,  256. 

Florence  to  Lucca,  256. 

Fluelen,  362. 

Folkstone,  419. 

Fontainebleau,  73. 

Fountain  of  Moses,  820. 

France,  25. 

Franconia  Mountains,  449. 

Frankfort,  Hotels,  Charlemagne's  Palace,  Laden- 
gasse  Cathedral,  Town  Hall,  Museum,  Roths- 
child, Gothe's  House,  Monument,  878. 

Frankfort  to  Wiesbaden,  378. 

Friedberg,  184. 

Frutigen,  361. 

Furka  Pass,  361. 

G. 

Garonne,  Wines,  95. 

Geneva,  Hotels,  Cathedral  Church  of  St  Pierre, 
John  Calvin,  Jardin  Anglais,  Mont  Blanc,  368. 

Geneva  to  C<d(^ne,  359. 

Genoa,  Hotels,  History,  241 ;  Harbor,  People, 
Christopher  Columbus,  Monument,  Discovery 
of  Cuba,  Churches,  Cathedral  of  San  Lorenzo. 
242  ;  Relics,  L'Annunciata,  St.  Ambrogio  di 
GesiU  Santa  Maria  di  Carignano,  St.  Stephano 
della  Porto,  San  Matteo,  San  Siro,  Palaces, 
Palazzo  Brignole,  Palazzo  Pallaviccini,  Palaz- 
zo Doric  Torsi,  243 ;  Palazzo  Balbi,  Palazzo 
Reale,  Palazzo  Doria,  Palazzo  della  Univer- 
sita,  Palazzo  Ducale,  Bank  of  St.  George,  Pub- 
lic Institutions,  Academica  Ligustlca  delle 
Belle  Arti,  Theatres,  Manufactures,  Cafes,  Sil- 
ver Filigree  -  work,  Railways,  Steamers,  and 
Diligences,  244. 

Genoa  to  Spezzia  and  Nice,  244. 

Germany,  Political  Divisions,  Area,  Population, 
Inhabitants,  160  ;  Germanic  Confederation, 
161 ;  German  Custom  Leagues,  Passports, 
162.  ^ 

Ghent,  136, 145  ;  Hdllls,  Squares,  Palace  of  the 
University,  Cathedral  of  St.  Bavon,  Belfry 
Tower,  Grand  Begiiinage,  Treaty,  146, 147. 

Ghent  to  Bourges,  147. 

Giants'  Causeway,  440. 

Gibraltar,  405. 

Gibraltar  to  Malaga,  406. 

GIrgeh,316.  _^    _ 

Glasgow,  Hotels,  437;  Commerce,  438;  Excur- 
sions, Bothwell  Castle,  Hamilton  Palace,  Lan- 
ark, Falls  of  the  Clyde,  439. 

Glasgow  to  Londonderry  (Ireland),  489. 

Gorham,  448.  ^  _    , , 

Gotha,  beautiful  Situation,  Palace  of  Frddcn- 
Btein,  Kunstkammer,  Almanach  de  Gotha,  182 ; 
Gotha  Sausages,  182. 

Granada,  Hotels,  406;  Site,  Alhambra,  Cathe- 
dral, Carthusian  Convent,  Sierra  Nevada,  408. 

Grata,  206. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  419. 

Greece,  864;  Population,  Money,  866. 
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OriiiMelFM0,361. 
Oriiidelirald,361. 


H. 


Uaailem,  TaHp  mania,  St  BaTOn,  the  great  Or- 

gan,  Fictnre-GaUoy,  Engines,  166. 
Bagae  to  Amsterdam  via  Leyden,  155. 
Hague  to  Schev^iingen,  155. 
Hague,  the,  National  Museum,  Paul  Pottefs 

Young  Bull,  154;  King's  Palace,  Palace  of 

the  Prince  of  Orange,  T  Huis  in  *t  Bosch, 

155. 
Harfleur,  26w 
Hamburg,    Money,  Hotels,    Fire,    Exchange, 

Churches,  173. 
Hamburg  to  Lubeck,  174 
Hammerstein,  377. 
Hampton  (Court),  430. 
Hanover,  Kingdom  of,  168. 
Hanover,  164. 

Hanover  to  Brunswick,  164. 
Hastings,  480. 

Haut-Mame  Wine  District,  128. 
HautviUiers  Wine  District,  121. 
Havre,  Hotels,  25 ;  Steamers,  26. 
Havre  to  Kouen,  86. 
Hebron,  Tcnnbs  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 

839. 
Heidelberg,   Hotels,   Castle,   Heidelbeig  Tun, 

Churches,  St.  Peter,  Holy  Ghost,  872. 
Heidelberg  to  Wolf  *8  Brunnen,  872. 
Heidelberg  to  Frankfort,  872. 
Heilzing,  302. 
HeUopolis,  811. 
Herculaneum,  279. 
Hermitage  Wine,  116.     . 
Hitteldorf,  202. 
Hockheimer  (Whie),  874. 
Hock  (Wine),  Prince  Mettemich,  874. 
Holland,  151. 
Huntingdon,  445. 


Ibreem,  819. 

Interlachen,  861. 

Interlachen  to  Lucerne,  via  Lauterbronnen,  Hey- 

ringen,  Orimsel  Pass,  and  Hoepenthal,  362. 
Introduction,  9. 
Ireland,  489. 
Isle  of  Wight,  446. 
Isles  of  Greece,  854. 
Italy,  207. 


Jaffa,  Ancient  Port,  Simon  the  Tknner,  827; 
Siege  Napoleon,  328. 

Jaffa  to  Jerusalem,  328. 

Jenin,  344 

Jerez  (Whies),  401. 

Jericho,  Fountahi  of  Elisha,  Zaccheus*  House, 
842. 

Jerusalem,  828 ;  Opinion  of  Sir  Frederick  Henni- 
ker,  Stanley's  first  Sight,  829 ;  Modem  Houses, 
Colonel  James  Williams  of  Tennessee,  Mosque 
of  Omar,  Difficulty  of  obtainhig  Admittance, 
8olomon*8  Temple,v  Mount  Moriah,  £s-Sukh- 
rah,832;  HolyofHoUes,AngelGabrielandMo. 
hammed,  Population,  Mosque  of  El-Aksa,  Or- 
ange Fountain,  Hotel,  Holy  Places,  883 ;  Church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  Minaret  of  Omar,  335; 
Holy  Sepulchre,  Centre  of  the  Earth,  Coenacu- 
lum.  Hill  of  Zion,  Last  Supper,  386 ;  Armenian 
Convent,  Jews*  Wailing-place,  Valley  of  Je- 
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hoshaphat,  Fountain  of  the  Viiigin,  Tlie  Vir- 
gin Mary  accused,  Pool  of  Siloam,  Tomb  and 
Chapel  of  the  Virgin,  Garden  of  Gethsemane, 
Backsheesh,  Mount  of  Olives,  837 ;  Bethany, 
Tombs,  Absalom's  Tomb,  Pool  of  Bethesda, 

.  Via  Dolorosa,  Church  oftheFlagellatioa,  888; 
Certificate  to  the  author  from  the  Qmnd  P^ 
triarch,342. 

Jerusalem  to  Hebron,  838. 

Jerusalem  to  the  Dead  Sea,  340. 

Jerusalem  to  Beyrout,  843. 

Jeumont  Station,  131. 

Johannisberger  (Wine),  General  Hoche,  Prince 
of  Orange,  (xeneral  Kellennann,  374 

Jordan  (Biver),  341. 


Kalenberg,  203. 

Kanderst^,  361. 

Kenilworth  (Castle),  482. 

Keswick,  434 

Kew  (Gardens),  430. 

Kildare,442. 

KiUamey,  442. 

Killamey  (Lakes),  442. 

Klostemeuburg,  Monastery,  Mixaculoos  Veil,  « 

long  Trout,  203. 
Koft,  817. 
Konigswinter,  877. 
Kreutsberg,  378. 


lA  Bastide,  92. 

Lahnstein,  875. 

Lake  Agnano,  285. 

Lake  Avemus,  285. 

Lake  Chunplain,  449. 

Lake  Como,  285. 

Lake  Ckmstance,  363. 

Lake  Gktrde,  226. 

Lake  Cteorge,  449. 

Lake  Leman,  350. 

Lake  Lungem,  362. 

Lake  Tiberias,  845. 

Lake  Windermere,  434 

Lancaster,  434 

La  Rochelle,  91. 

Lausanne,  359. 

Leamington,  432. 

Leeds,  434 

L^hom,  244 

Leghorn  to  Civita  Vecchia,  256. 

Leipzig,  Hotels,  Visitors  at  the  FafaB,  The  Book 

Trade,  Immense  Transactions,  University,  Dr. 

Faustus,  Gothe,  Battle  Monuments,  180;  IJUui* 

nfactures,  181. 
Leipzig  to  Bexoa  Speck^s,  ISL 
Leipzig  to  Weimar,  ISt 
Le  Mans,  83. 
Le  Puy,  104 
Lerida,  416. 
Leuk,  360. 
Leukerbad,  860. 
Le  Val,  83. 
Leyden,  165. 
Liege,  131. 
liege  to  Spa,  132. 
Limoges,  101 
lindau,  36^ 
Linz,  377. 
Lipari  Islands,  290. 
Lisbon,  897. 
lisieux,  80. 
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Lltenram,  285. 

UverpooL,  444. 

Looh  Katrine,  Rob  Roy,  437. 

Loch  Lomond,  437. 

London  to  Madrid,  Route  No.  21,  396. 

London,  420 ;  Hotels,  Prices,  Gun  &  Co.^  Parks 
and  Squares,  Statues,  Westminster  Abbey, 
422 ;  Houses  of  Parliament,  St  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral, 424;  Tower  of  London,  425;  Horse  Arm- 
ory. Jewel  House,  etc,  British  Museum,  Lam- 
betti  Palace,  Buckingham  Palace,  St  James* 
Palace,  426 ;  Museums,  Picture-galleries,  Mad- 
am TuBsand,  Wax  Figures,  Post-office,  Uni- 
versity of  London,  Clubs,  Theatres,  Royal 
Zoological  Gardens,  CoUsenm,  Cku^ens,  427; 
Yauxhall,  Cremome,  Ascot  Races,  Derby, 
Cockney,  Presentation  to  the  Queen,  428 ;  Car- 
riages, Omnibuses,  Excursions,  Sydenham  Pal- 
ace, Windsor  Castle,  429 ;  Richmond,  Hamp- 
ton Court,  Brighton,  etc,  etc,  480. 

London  to  Edinburgh,  Route  No.  27,  481. 

Londonderry,  Siege,  etc,  489. 

Londonderry  to  Portrush,  440. 

Lough  Neagh,  440. 

Lubeck,  174. 

Lubeck  to  St  Fetersborg,  881. 

Lucca,  Hotels,  Baths,  256. 

Lucerne,  862. 

Luneville,  129. 

Lusignan,  91. 

Lyons,  N6tre  Dame  de  Fourvi^re,  Hotel  de  Yille, 
114. 

M. 

Macon,  114. 

Madrid,  408 ;  Manners  and  Customs,  409 ;  Hotels, 

Puerto  del  Sol,  Prado,  Royal  Palace,  National 

Library,  Royal  Armory,  Museo,  Theatres,  Gart 

dens,  410. 
Madrid  to  Toledo,  411. 
Magdeburg,  167. 
Magdeburg  to  BerUd,  167. 
Mailly  Wine  District,  121. 
Maintenon,  82. 
Malaga  to  Alicante,  403. 
Malaga  to  Granada,  406. 
Malaga,  Wines,  Cathedral,  406. 
Mallon.  442. 
Malmaison,  75. 
Malta,  History,  292,  298, 294, 295.    SeeValetta, 

296. 
Manchester,  444. 
Manfaloot,  816. 
Mantua,     Fortifications,.    Palazzo    Imperlale, 

Churches,  Museo  Antiquario,  Academy  of  Fine 

Arts,  Piazzo  del  T,  Lyceum,  Botanical  Gar- 

den,  Ponto  de  San  Giorgia,  226. 
Marcotis,  802. 
Marengo,  Battle-field,  287. 
Mame,  120 ;  Champagne  District,  120. 
Mar  Saba  Convent,  840. 
Marseilles,  117. 
Marseilles  to  Alexandria,  117. 
Marseilles  to  Constantinoide,  117. 
Marseilles  to  Italy,  117. 
Marseilles  to  Spain,  117. 
Marseilles  to  Toulon,  118L 
Martigny,  860. 
Matlock,  488. 
Meaux,  118. 
Mechlin,  145. 
Mechlin  to  Ostend  via  Ghent  ftod  Bmtea.  Roate 
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Medinet  Habon,  817. 

Medoc  Wines,  94 

Meissen,  179. 

Melrose  (Abbey),  486. 

Memphis,  814 

Memnonium,  817. 

Menai  Straits,  Tubular  Bridge,  444 

Messina,  Hotels,  the  Virgin  Mary*s  Autograph 

Letter,  Cathedral,  Churches,  Viceroy's  Palace, 

Theatres,  Mount  Etna,  290. 

i  Milan,  Hotels,  Duomo,  Tombs  and  Moonments, 

Dell'  Albero,  Chnrch  of  St  Ambrozio,  St  Eus- 

torzio,  Santa  Marin  della  Grazia,  232 ;  Leonar- 

[     do  da  Vinci,  his  ''  Last  Supper,**  San  Vittore 

*     al  Corpo,  Palazzo  del  Corte,  238 ;  Brera,  Ob- 

servatory,  Pinaooteca,  Library,  234 ;  Museum, 

Teatro  della  Scala  Ospedale  Grande»  Private 

Palaces,  Manufactures,  285. 

Milan  to  Lake  Como,  285. 

Minden,  162. 

Minden  to  Bremen,  162. 

Minden  to  Hanover,  162. 

Minieh,  815. 

Mirage,  823. 

Miseno,  285. 

Mitylene,  350. 

Modling,  202.  . 

Mokattem,  312. 

Montauban,  98.  ;7 

Mont  Blanc,  358 

Montferrand,  96. 

Montpellier,  100. 

Montreal,  449. 

Montreux,  860. 

Montserrat,  415 ;  Legend  of  Connt  Wilfred,  416. 

Morges,860. 

Moscow,  Hotels,  Kremlin,  891 ;  Spass  Vorota, 
St  Nicholas  Gate,  Tereroa,  Bolshoi  Devoretz, 
Granovitaya  Palata,  Little  Palace,  Cathedral, 
892 ;  House  of  the  Holy  Synod,  Archangel  Mi- 
chael, Annunciation,  Treasury,  Arsenal,  Ivan 
VeUki,  398;  Largest  BeU  in  the  World,  St  Ba- 
sil, Foundling  Hospital,  Theatres,  University, 
Peterskoi,  Tea  Gardens,  Empress's  Villa,  Mar- 
ketplace, 394 

Moulins,  104 

Mount  Sinai,  320. 

Munich,  Hotels,  New  Kdnigsban,  the  King  and 
Queen's  Private  Apartments,  Festaalbau,  866; 
The  Pinaoothek,  New  Pinacothek,  Glyptothek, 
367 ;  the  Barberini  Faun  and  Muse,  Old  Pic- 
ture-Gallery,  Public  Library,  Churches,  Thor- 
waldsen.  Monument  to  Eugene  Beauhamais, 
868 ;  Environs,  to  Uhn,  869. 

N. 

Namur,  131. 

Nan<7, 129. 

Nantes,  Edict  o^  Republican  Bfarriagea,  Castle, 
89. 

Naples,  Hotels,  History,  Fortifications,  275; 
Churches,  Cattedrale  Duomo,  Basilica  of  San- 
ta Restituta,  Capella  del  Tesoro,  the  liquefieic- 
tion,  Christmas,  Cemeteries,  Palaces,  Museo 
Borbonico,  278 ;  Grotto  di  PozzuoU,  284 ;  Tomb 
of  Virgil,  Excursions,  Capri,  Grotto  Azzurra, 
Green  Grotto,  Pnstum,  Salerno,  Herculaneum, 
Pompeii,  Vesuvius,  279;  Lake  Avemus,  Sib- 
yl's  Cave,  Baths  of  Nero,  Bay  of  Bai«,  Tomb 
of  Agrippina,  Litemum,  Lake  Agnano,  Grotto 
del  Cane,  285 

Naples  to  Cafaro,  286. 

Naples  to  Palermo^  286. 
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Napoleon  III.,  Louis,  32. 

Narbonne,  99. 

Narbonne  to  Nimes,  Eoate  Na  7, 100. 

NazaretlL,  Latin  Convent,  Hoose  of  Joseph 
and  Mary,  Ghorch  of  the  Annonciatlon,  Jo- 
seph's Workshop,  the  Fountain  otihe  Yli^n^ 
344. 

Netherlands,  151. 

Neuflly,  79. 

Neuwied,  376. 

Nevers,  103. 

Newark,  445. 

Nile,  303. 

Nilometer,  Sia. 

Nimea,  100. 

Niort,  91. 

Noyent-le-Rotrou,  83. 

Noyon,  131, 

Novara,  236. 

Novara  to  Alexandria,  237. 

Novara  to  Turin,  233. 

Nuit,  107. 


Oberhansen  to  IGnden,  162. 

Ockenfels,  377. 

Old  Cairo,  Mosque  of  Omar,  810. 

Olmutz,  192. 

Orleans,  Joan  of  Arc,  Maid  of  Orleans,  86. 

Osioot,  316. 

Oxford,  431. 


Padua,  Hotels,  Duomo,  Church  of  San  Giustina, 
Church  of  Sant'  Antonio,  Tombs,  Arena,  Uni- 
versity, Palazzo  della  Municipalita,  Biblioteca 
Capitolare,  Botanical  Gardens,  Observatory, 
Prato  delle  \Calle,  Palazzo  Pappafava,  Scuola 
di  Sant'  Antonia,  220. 

Feestum,  279. 

Palermo,  Hotels,  Marini,  Public  Garden,  Botan- 
ical (harden,  Houses,  etc,  287;  Cathedral, 
Churches,  Hoyal  Palace,  Capella  Palatina, 
Ziza  Palace,  Catacombs,  Palazza  Vercelle,  288; 
Monte  Peregrino,  St.  Rosalie,  Monreale,  Opera- 
house,  Boatmen,  289. 

Palermo  to  Messina,  290. 

Palestine,  325;  Authorities  as  reference.  Cru- 
sades, 836 ;  Money,  MiU  of  MeUahah,  327. 

Pambceuf,  89. 

Pari  8^  27 ;  Hotels,  Hdtel  de  Louvre.  H6tel  de  la 
Paix,  Galignani's  Messenger,  Cafes,  28;  Car- 
riages and  Omnibuses,  30 ;  People  and  His- 
tory, Louis  Napoleon,  Sovereigns  of  France, 
Hortense  Beauhamais,  32 ;  Civil,  Military,  and 
Judicial  Government,  Senate,  Council  of  State, 
Legislative  Body,  39 ;  Legion  of  Hcmor,  Army, 
Emperor*s  Household  and  Body-guard,  Navy, 
National  Guard,  40;  Fortifications,  Courts, 
Tribunals,  and  Civil  Administrations,  41; 
Mayors,  Police,  Prisons  and  Correctional  Es- 
tablishments, 42 ;  Children  bom  in  France  of 
American  Parents,  Deaths  of  Americans  in 
France,  Educational  Establishments,  43  ;  Uni- 
versity of  Paris,  Palace  of  the  Tuileries  and 
Louvre,  44 ;  Palais  de  I'Elys^e  Napoleon,  Pa- 
lais de  rindustrie,  Palais  Royal,  48 ;  Palais  du 
Luxembourg,  49;  Garden  of  the  Tuileries, 
Place  de  la  Concorde,  50 ;  Obelisk  of  Luxor, 
Champs  Elysee,  I'Arc  de  Triomphe  de  TEtoile, 
51;  Bols  de  Boulogne,  52;  Hippodrome  de 
Longchamps,  Theatre  des  Fleurs,  Croix  Cat- 
alan, Chapel  of  St.  Ferdinand,  53 ;  Chatean 
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dea  Fleurs,  Jardin  MabOe,  Maison  de  Prinoe 
Napoleon,  54 ;  Madeleine,  55 ;  Place  Yenddme, 
Obelisk  Napoleon,  Pont  de  la  Concorde,  Pal- 
ace of  the  Legislative  Body,  56 ;  Hotel  des  Af- 
faires Etrangeres,  Esplanade  des  Invalides, 
H6tel  des  Invalides,  57;  Champ  de  Mars, 
Ecole  Militaire,  Churches  of  Paris,  Notre  Dame, 
69;  Saint  Roch,  Notre  Dame  de  Lorette,  St. 
Eustache,  St.  Germain  TAuxerrols,  60;  St. 
Sulpice,  Du  Yal  Grace  and  Hopital  Militaire, 
St.  Etienne  du  Mort,  61 ;  St.  Vincent  de  Paul, 
Des  Petits  P§res,  Cemeteries,  P6re  la  Chaise, 
62 ;  Montmartre,  Theatres,  63 ;  Cirque  Napo- 
leon, Cirque  Tlmperatrice,  64 ;  Bourse,  Hotel 
de  YiUe,  65 ;  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Catacomlw, 
Place  de  la  BastUe  and  Colonne  de  Juillet,  67; 
Place  des  Victoires,  Manufacture  Imperiide 
des  Gobelins,  Palais  and  Ec<4e  des  Beaux  Arts, 
Halle  ftux  Vins,  Pont  Neuf,'68;  Biblioth^e 
Imperiale,  Hotel  des  Monnaies,  69;  Ti&ny, 
Reed,- and  Co.,  L*herbette,  Kane,  and  Ca,  70L 

Paris  to  Cherbourg,  Route  Na  1,  79. 

Paris  to  Brest,  Route  Na  2,  82. 

Paris  to  Nantes,  Route  No.  3,  85. 

Paris  to  La  Rochelle,  Route  No.  4,  90. 

Paris  to  Bordeaux^  Route  No.  5,  92. 

Paris  to  Carcassonne,  Route  No.  6,  98. 

Paris  to  Le  Pay,  Route  No.  8,  101. 

Paris  to  Marseilles,  Route  Na  9, 105. 

Paris  to  Strasbourg,  Route  Na  10,  118. 

Paris  to  Cologne,  Route  No.  11, 130. 

Pai-is  to  London,  Route  No.  26,  419. 

Patmos,  350. 

Pauillac,  Chatean  lAfitte,  97. 

Penrith,  435. 

Perpignan,  99. 

Peschiera,  226. 

Pesth,  208. 

Peterborough,  445. 

Pierry  Wine  District,  122. 

Pisa,  Cathedral,  245;  Campo  Santo,  Baptistery, 
Campanile  or  Leaning  Tower,  246 ;  Museum  of 
Tombs,  Church  of  Sta.  Caterina,  Santa  Maria 
della  Spina,  University,  Botanical  Garden, 
Museo  di  Storia  Naturale,  Academia  della 
Belle  Arti,  Palazzo  Lanfranchi,  the  Residence 
of  Lord  Byron,  Countess  Guicciola,  Palazzo 
du  Cavalieri,  Baths,  San  Pietro  in  Grade,  247 ; 
Certosa,  Cascine,  248. 

Pharos,  305. 

Philae,  Temple  of  Isis,  319. 

Piraeus,  357. 

Piraeus  to  Messina,  357. 

Poitiers,  Charles  Martel,  the  Black  Prince,  90. 

Pompeii,  279, 281. 

Portsmouth,  446. 

Portugal,  396. 

Prussia,  Money,  Police,  Hotels,  162. 

Pyramids,  312. 

Prague,  Hotels,  Alstadt,  St.  Jobn  Nepomuk,  184; 
Hradschin,  Laurenziberg,  Cathedral,  Relics, 
Chapel  of  St  John  Nepomuk,  Carolinum,  Thien 
Kirche,  Rathhaus,  190;  John  of  Luxemburg, 
Museum,  John  Huss,  Acrqvolis,  Queen  Libus- 
sa,  Czemin  Palace,  191 ;  Wallenstein's  Palace, 
Places  oi  Resort,  Manufactures,  Mo&umenti, 
192. 

Prague  to  Vienna,  182. 

Presburg,  Maria  Theresa,  204. 


Queenstown,  Brian  BovoUune,  444, 
Quebec,  449. 
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Bambouillet,  79. 

Ramleh,  a  Traveler  without  a  Guide,  32a 

Beichenbach,  362. 

Rheineck  (CasUe),  377. 

Rheims,  Champagne  Wines,  Holy  Oil,  128 ;  M. 
Jacqueson's  inuDfiaBe  Wine-cellars,  129. 

Rhoda,  312.         jIh 

Rhodes.     See  GaflV 

Rhine  (River),  SceM^,  Interest,  Steamers, Wine 
Pistricts,  374 ;  Bishop  Hatto,  375. 

Rheingau,  374. 

Rudesheim,  375. 

Riom,  101 

Richmond,  430. 

Rochefort,  Nanoleon*8  Surrender,  91. 

Rolandsedc,  377. 

Roman6e-conti  Wine,  110. 

Rome,  Hotels,  Bridges,  257 ;  Forum,  Temple  of 
Jupiter  Tonans,  Temple  of  Vesta,  Temple  of 
Antoninus,  258 ;  Forum  of  TnO<^i  Augustus, 
Julius  Csesar,  St.  Peter's,  Monuments,  259; 
Chapels,  Ascent  of  the  Dome,  Ceremonies,  Illu- 
minations,  the  Vatican,  Capello  Sistina,  Scala 
Regia,  Capella  Paolini,  260 ;  Loggie  of  Raphael, 
Museum,  the  Laocoon,  Corridors  of  Inscrip- 
tions, Museo  Chiaramonti,  Bracchio  Nuovo, 
Statues  and  Busts,  Museo  Pio  Clementino,  261 : 
Apollo  Belvidere,  Gallery  of  Statues,  Hall  of 
the  Greek  Cross,  Hall  of  B^a,  Etruscan  Muse- 
um, Tapestries  of  Raphad,  Picture-Gtallery, 
Raphael,  262 ;  Stance  of  Raphael,  Library,  Man- 
ufacture  of  Mosaics,  Gardens  of  the  Vatican, 
Quirinal  F^tlace,  SaU  Reggia,  Gardens  of  the 
QuirinaL  Churches,  San  Giovanni  in  Laterano, 
264;  Table  on  which  the  Last  Supper  was  eat- 
en, Scala  Santa,  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  Sis- 
tineC*hapeI,  Capella  Paolina,  Colonna  della  Vir- 
gini,  San  Paolo,  Fuori  le  Mura,  St.  Peter's  and 
St  Paul's  Remains,  256;  St.  Pietro  hi  Vinooli, 
St  Agnese  and  Puithecm,  Burial-place  of  Ra- 
phael, Temple  of  Vesta,  Temple  of  Venus, 
Tombs  of  Juno,  etc,  266;  Column  of  Tn^an, 
Antfminus  Pius,  Phocas,  Coliseum,  Theatres, 
Capitol,  Gallery  of  Pictures,  the  Dying  Glad- 
iator, Palazza  Borghese,  Colonna,  268 ;  Corsini, 
Doria-Pamphili,  Famese,  Famesina,  Barberi- 
ni,  Spada,  RospigUoei,  Guido  a  Murderer,  269 ; 
Piazzas  and  Fountains,  Obelisks,  Baths, 
Tombs,  270;  Csedlia  Metella,  Mausoleum  of 
Hadrian,  Aqueducts,  Arches,  uistoricalHouses, 
Rienzi,  271 ;  Tkrpeian  Rock,  Fountain  <^  Eg&> 
ria.  Palace  of  the  Cnsars,  Promenades,  Cata- 
combs,  Bankers,  Manufactures,  Villa  AlbanL, 
272;  Villa  Boighese,  Ludovisi,  Pamfili-Doria, 
Excursions,  Tivoli,  Albana,  Palestrina.  Relig- 
ious Ceremonies,  278;  Ganiages,  Cafas,  Pe- 
ters, Hotel  Fares.  275. 

Rome  to  Florence,  275. 

Rome  to  Naples,  275. 

Rosetta,802. 

Rotterdam,  Hotels,  coloring  Meeischanms,  Cathe- 
dral, Botanical  Garden,  158. 

Rouen,  Hotels,  Cathedral,  26 ;  St  Owen,  Hotel 
de  Ville,  Joan  of  Arc,  27. 

Rouen  to  Paris,  27. 

Ronte  Na  1,  Puis  to  Gherboorg  via  Evreuz 
and  Caen,  79. 

Route  No.  2vFUis  to  Brest,  via  Versailles,  Ram- 
bouillet,  Chartres,  Le  Mans,  Leval,  Renne,  St 
Briene,  and  Morlaiz,  82. 

Ronte  No.  8,  Paris  to  Nantei,  via  Orleans,  Blois, 
Toors,  and  Alters,  85. 
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Route  No.  4,  Paris  to  La  Rocl^le,  via  Oileans, 
Tours,  Poitiers,  and  Niort,  90. 

Route  No.  5,  Paris  to  Bordeaux,  via  Orleans, 
Tours,  Poitiera,  Civray,  and  Angouleme,  92. 

Route  No.  6,  Paris  to  Narbonne,  via  Route  No.  5 
and  Agen,  Montanban,  Toulouse,  and  Carcas- 
sonne, 98. 

Ronte  No.  7,  Narbonne  to  Nimes,  via  Besiersi, 
Cette.  and  Montpellier,  100. 

Ronte  No.  8,  Paris  to  Le  Puy,  via  Orleans,  Bour- 
ges,  Nevers,  Moulin,  and  Claremont,  101. 

Route  No.  9,  Paris  to  Marseilles,  via  Fontaine- 
bleau,  D^on,  Chalons,  Macon,  Lyons,  Valence, 
and  Avignon,  105. 

Route  No.  10,  Paris  to  Strasbourg,  via  Epemay, 
the  Champagne  District,  Chalon-Bur-Mame, 
and  Nancy,  118. 

Route  No.  11,  Paris  to  Cologne,  via  Compile. 
St  Quentin,  Charlerois,  Namur,  Liege,  and 
Aix  Ui  Chapelle,  180.  * 

Ronte  Na  12,  Paris  to  Vienna,  via  Charlerois, 
Brussels,  Antwerp,  Rotterdam,  the  Hague, 
Amsterdam,  Minden,  Hanover,  Brunswick, 
Berlin,  Dresden,  and  Prague,  continued  from 
Vienna  to  Genoa,  via  Trieste,  Venice,  Padna, 
Vicenza,  Verona,  Brescia,  Bergamo,  and  Mi- 
lan, 134. 

Route  No.  14,  Dresden  to  Frankfort  oa  the  Main, 
via  Leipzig,  Weimar,  Erfurt,  Gotha,  Eisenach, 
Cassel,  and  Freidbuiig,  179. 

Route  No.  15.    See  Route  No.  12. 

Route  No.  16.-    See  Route  Na  12. 

Route  No.  17,  from  Turin  to  Geneva,  via  Mt 
Cenis,  358. 

Route  No.  18,  from  Geneva  to  Cologne,  via  Lau- 
sanne, Villeneuve,  Martigny,  Leukerbad,  Gem- 
mi  Pass,  Thun,  mterladxen,  Brien,  Lucerne, 
Rigi,  Zug,  Zurich,  Constance,  Linden,  Augs- 
burg, Munich,  Ulm,  Stuttgart  Bruchsal,  Ba- 
den-Baden, Heidelberg,  Frankfort,  Wiesba- 
den^Ems,  Coblentz,  Bonn,  Cologne,  and  Par- 
Route  No.  19,  Lubeck  to  St.  Petersburg  via  Co- 
penhagen and  Stockholm,  350. 

Ronte  No.  20,  St  Petersburg  to  London,  via 
Stockholm,  Copenhagen,  Elsinore,  and  Cnris- 
tijma.395. 

Route  No.  21,  London  to  Madrid,  via  Southamp- 
ton, Lisbon,  Cadiz,  Xeres,  Seville,  Cordova, 
Gibraltar,  Malaga,  Granada,  Alicante,  and 
Valencia,  396. 

Ronte  No.  22,  Madrid  to  Toledo  via  Araniuez, 
411.  • 

Route  No.  23,  Madrid  to  Avila.  412. 

Route  No.  24,  Madrid  to  Marseilles,  via  Valencia, 
Tarragona,  and  Barcelona,  418. 

Route  No.  25,  Barcelona  to  Bayonne,  via  Lerida, 
Saragossa,  Tndela,  Si^grono,  Burgos,  Vittoria, 
and  vergara,  414. 

Ronte  Na  26,  Paris  to  London,  via  Amiens,  Bou- 
logne, and  Folkstone,  419. 

Route  No.  27,  London  to  Edinburgh,  via  Oxford, 
Woodstock,  Stratford-npon-AvoiL  Warwick, 
Leamington,  Kenilworth,  Derl^,  Chateworth, 
Sheffield,  Leeds,  Lancaster,  Kendal,  Cumber- 
land Lakes,  Penrith,  and  Cariisle,  48L 

Ronte  Na  28,  Edinburgh  to  Glasgow,  via  Stir- 
ling, Callander,  the  Trosaohs,  Loch  Katrine, 
Lomond,  and  Dumbarton,  487. 

Route  No.  29,  Londonderry  to  C(»k,  via  the  Gi- 
ant*8  Causeway,  Antrim,  Lough  Neagh,  Bel- 
fast, Dundalk,  Drogheda,  Dnblin,  and  Kil- 
daie,489. 
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Route  Na  30,  l^reiin  to  Holyhead  and  London, 
via  Bangor,  Chester,  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
York,  Doncaster,  Peterborough,  and  Cam- 
bridge, 444. 

Route  Na  1  (United  States).  New  York  to  White 
Mountains  and  return,  vta  Norwich,  Worces- 
ter, and  Yarmouth,  448. 

Route  Na  3  (United  States),  New  York  to  (^e- 
bec  and  return,  via  Norwich,  Worcester,  Bos- 
ton, Portland,  White  Mountains,  Montreal, 
and  returning  via  Lake  Champlain,  Lake 
(leorge,  and  Saratoga,  448. 

Route  from  Egypt  to  FAlestine,  82L 

Rueil,  75. 

Russia,  385. 

& 

Saardam,  168. 

8ainte8,92. 

Salerno,  279. 

8amoe,350. 

San  Ildefonso  (royal  palace),  418. 

Saragoesa,  416. 

Saumur,  Cathedral,  Museum,  Hospice  St  Jean,  88. 

Saxenbuig,  Ritterschloss,  Armor,  Relicsf  Tur- 
nierplatz,  803. 

Schaff  hausen,  863. 

Schmadribach,  861. 

Schdnbmnn,  201;  Napoletm  H.,  Botanical  Ovt- 
dens,  Menagerie,  Olorietta  Temple,  Fountain 
of  Schone  Brunnen,  202. 

Scio,350. 

Segovia,  413. 

Seville,  Hotels.  Oiraldi,  402 ;  Women,  Alcazar, 
Cathedral,  408;  Murillo,  Velasquez,  Museo, 
Casa  Pilata,  Plaza  de  laa  Toros,  404 

Seville,  Cordova,  404. 

Sheffield,  434. 

Shekh-Abadeh,  316. 

Shoobra,  811. 

SicUy,  History,  386;  Money,  287. 

Sillery  Wine  District,  131. 

Sion,  360. 

Sm3rma,  350. 

Smyrna  to  Constantinople,  360. 

Southampton,  446. 

Spa,  132. 

Spa.  les  Quatre  FUs  Aymoo,  133. 

Spain,  Route  to,  394,  396;  Money,  896. 

Sphinx,  812. 

St.  Ay,  86. 

StCk>ud,76;  F^te8,77. 

St  Denis,  77. 

St  Germain,  78. 

St  Germain  des  Fosses,  108. 

St  Ouen,  79. 

St  Petersbmig  to  London,  Rente  No.  20, 895. 

St  Petersburg  to  Moscow,  391. 

St  Petersburg,  Route  to,  880 ;  Hotels,  885 ;  Im- 
perial Palace,  Hermitage,  Court  Theatre,  Pic- 
ture-Gallery,  386;  Marble  Palace,  Michaelofif 
Palace,  Laurida  Palace,  AnnitchKoflf  Palace, 
Admiralty,  Statue  of  Peter  the  Great  887; 
Monument  to  Emperor  Alexander,  Marshal 
Suwaroff,  Cathedral,  Isaak  Church,  888;  Smol- 
noi  Cihurch,  St  Peter  and  Paul,  Mint,  Monas- 
tery, Arsenals,  889 ;  Museum,  Peter  the  Great, 
Foundling  Hospital,  Lying-in  Hospital,  Thea- 
tres, Gardens,  Imperial  Besidenoes,  Carte  de 
S^Sonr,  Passports,  891. 

St  Qnenthi,  181. 

8t  Thierry,  131. 

Staabbadu  861. 
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Steamers  firom  Marseilles  to  Italy,  117. 

Steamers  from  Marseilles  to  the  East,  117. 

Steamers  from  Marseilles  to  Algiers  and  Spain, 
117. 

Stirting,  Bannockbum,  William  Wallace,  437. 

Stockholm,  Hotels,  King's  Palace,  Pictnre-Gal- 
leiy.  Library,  Ridderh^n.  Riddarhus,  Stat- 
ues, Theatres,  Deer  |HL.  Bystrom,  Haga 

Stockholm  to  St  Ptetersba^^84 
Stotzenfels,  Castle  and  Fortress,  876. 
Strasbourg.  Hotels.  129 ;  Cathedral,  Public  li- 

brary,  Pat^  de  fois  gras,  130. 
Stratford-upon-Avon,  Birthplace  of  Shakspeare, 

432. 
Stuttgart,  Hotels,  Old  Palace,  New  Palace,  Schfl- 

ler,  869. 
Subeibeh  Caatle,  826. 
Suez,  320. 
Susa,868. 

Sydenham  (Palace),  429. 
Syracuse,  the  Ear  of  Dionysius,  Latcnnifle,  291. 
Syracuse  to  Messina,  292. 
Syria,  825. 


Tabor  (Mount),  846. 

Tamworth,  438. 

Tarragona,  414. 

Tel  el  Am&ma,  816. 

Tenedos,  850. 

Tete  Noire,  359. 

Thebes,  317 ;  Kamak,  Luxor,  Temple  of  Am- 
non,817;  Tombsof  the  Kings,  Remeaes,  818. 

Thun,  861. 

Tiberias,  345. 

Tiberias,  Lake,  345. 

Ticonderoga,  449. 

Todten  Sea,  862. 

Toledo,  Hotels,  411 ;  Foundling  Hospital,  Royal 
Sword  Manufactory,  412. 

Tdoea,  418. 

Tonlitz,  Hotels,  Warm  Springs,  Gout  or  Rhenma- 
tism  cured,  188. 

Toplitz  to  Karlsbad,  18a 

Tor,  820. 

Toulon,  118. 

Toulouse,  98 ;  Battle  of  Toulouse,  Canal  da  Midi, 
99. 

Tours,  Cathedral,  87 :  Plessis  les  Tours,  88. 

Tours  to  the  Castle  ot  Loches,  88. 

Trieste,  305 ;  Hotels,  Cathedral,  Austrian  lioyds* 
Steamers  to  Constantinople,  to  the  Danube, 
Syria.  Alexandria,  Dalmatia,  Croatia,  Ionian 
Islands,  and  Greece,  306. 

Turin.  Hotels,  238;  Duomo,  Chapdl  of  Santo 
Bindone,  Church  of  La  Ckmsolato,  Church  of 
del  Corpus  Domini,  239 ;  Palazzo  Royal,  Ar- 
moria  Regia,  Rbyal  Gallery  of  Paintings,  Mu- 
seum of  Antiquities,  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory, University  Reale,  Piazza  di  San  Carlo, 
Piazza  Snrini,  Piazza  Vittoria  Emanuele,  240 ; 
Palaces,  Theatres,  Charitable  Inititutioiis, 
Manufutures,  La  Superga,  241. 

Turin  to  C^nera,  Route  Ma  17, 868. 

Turkey,  861. 

U. 
Llm,869. 
United  States,  448. 
Utrecht,  Cathedral,  Malebntn,  Museum,  Treaty, 

180. 
Utrecht  to  the  Moravian  Colot^  160. 


INDEX. 


V. 

Valence,  116. 

Valencia,  413;  University,  MuBexun,  414. 

Valencia  to  Barcelona,  414. 

Valetta,  Hotels,  Fortifications,  Knights  of  Malta. 
296;  Auberge  de  Provence,  d*Aavergne,  or 
Italy,  of  Castile,  of  France,  of  Aragon,  of  En- 
gland, 297 ;  Fialace  of  the  Grand  Master,  Arm- 
ory, Church  of  St  John,  299 ;  Monte  di  Fleta, 
300, 

YalcttA  to  CivJU  VoocMd.  (MolttO.  C]huttfl  of  SL 
P*uU  IIOO. 

VKll^doUd,  417. 

VilOKtl^t  St. 

Vcwellftt  20T. 

Veaicti  Itutiil^,  SSttiflUoiit  Cfmnd  C'uiaU  GflUdu- 
Ua^  20^;  ilnDLLfiiCture!!!,  Udremmi^Di,  209; 
F1a£3!^  Shq  MuircOf  Uhimch  of  St.  Gecutniani, 
Chnnrh  of  &aii  Marco^  Emnze  )I(>ri!)(!«H,  SSll; 
Chapel  of  M&di.mnii  *)i  Mfvioolt^  j^acry ty,  T  irre 
dtidr  UroLo^^  KoT&l  tialjvcfi,  Libmrie  Vecihia, 

Lfhnirr  of  r^^.  ?^^^:^   MHr.   f ;-■!=*■■.  ^IVl\ 

Dogvi'a  Palace,  Gittiib  b  bUiiccud,  Ut«  xjkouHB 
Mouth,  Scala  d'Ora,  Bibliotheca  di  San  Marco, 
Tintoretto's  Painting  of  "  Paradise,'*  Paul  Ve- 
ronese's Painting  of  '^  Venice,"  213 ;  Sala  della 
Scrutino,  Sala  delli  Scudo,  Chapel,  Sotta  Piom- 
ba.  Bridge  of  Sighs,  Arsenal,  214;  Palazzo 
Fosoari,  Pisani  a  Polo,  Grimani,  Manfrini, 
Moro  (the  supposed  residence  of  Othello),  For- 
mosa, Taglioni  dei  Polo  (where  Marco  Polo 
died),  "Hntoretto's  House,  Churches,  Santa  Ma- 
ria Gloriosa  de*  Frari,  Titian's  Monument,  215 ; 
Santa  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  Santa  Maria  della  Sa- 
lute, Academia  delli  Belle  Arti,  Titian— his 
first,  last,  and  gpreatest  Production,  Schools, 
Tintoretto,  Museo  Correr,  Theatres,  Charitable 
Institutions,  Gondola  Fares.  Byron  on  Venice, 
217 ;  Valet  de  pUce,  2ia 

Venice  to  Padua,  218. 

Vei^faro,  418. 

Verona,  Hotels,  Fortifications.  Catollns,  PUny, 
232 ;  Paul  Veronese,  Amphitheatre,  Churches, 
224 ;  Tombs  of  the  old  Lords  of  Verooa.  Town 
Hall,  Juliet's  Tomb,  225. 

Vercma  to  Mantua,  225. 

VersaiUes,  70. 

Verviers,  163. 

Verzenay  Wine  District,  121. 

Vesuvius,  279,  280. 

Vevay,  8oO. 

Vicenza,  221. 

Vichy,  103. 

Vienna,  Hotels,  History,  Promenades.  Palaces* 
People,  193;  Public  Buildings,  Cathedral  of 
St  Stephen,  CHiurches,  Church  of  the  Augus- 
tines,  Oanova's  Monument  of  the  Archduchess 
Christine,  Church  of  the  Capuchins,  194 ;  CotRn 
of  Napoleon  IL,  Carmelite  (}hurch,  Imperial 
Fftlace,  Cabinet  of  Antiquities,  Cabinet  of  Min- 


erals, 195;  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Schatz- 
kammer,  or  Imperial  Jewel  Office,  Coach-houfle, 
Riding  School,  Volksgarten,  Hofgarten,  Pic- 
ture-GaUery,  196 ;  Ambras  Collection,  Armor, 
Esterhazy  Summer  Palace,  Prince  lichten- 
stein's  Palace,  Counts  Czemin,  Sch&ibrunn, 
Harrach,  and  Lemberg's  Collections  of  Pic- 
tures, Imperial  Arsenal,  199 ;  University,  (}en. 
eral  Hospital,  Lying-in  Hospital,  Theatres, 
200;  Meerschaums,  Manufactures,  Carriages, 
Bas^age,  Passports,  Cafes,  Valet  de  place.  Op- 
era-glasses, Lace  and  Bohemian  Glass,  20i. 

Vienna  to  Baden  Warm  Springs,  202. 

Vienna  to  Heilzing,  202. 

Vienna  to  Kalenberg,  203. 

Vienna  to  Kloetemeubnrg,  203. 

Vienna  to  Leopoldsberg,  203. 

Vienna  to  Modling,  202. 

Vienna  to  Pesth,  203. 

Vienna  to  Saxenbuig,  202. 

Vienna  to  Schonbrunn,  201. 

Vienna  to  Trieste,  204 

Vienne,  116. 

Villeneuve,  360. 

Villeperdue,  Sacred  Sword  of  Joan  of  Are,  90. 

Vincennes,  78. 

Vittoria,  418. 

Vosnes,  107. 

W. 

Warwick,  482. 

Waterloo,  Battle,  144. 

Weimar,  Grand-ducal  Palace,  Stadtkirche,  New 
Church-yard,  the  Graves  of  Gothe  and  Schil- 
ler, Premature  Burial,  181. 

Weimar  to  Jena,  Battle-field,  182. 

Weimar  to  Erfurt,  182. 

Weissenthurm,  General  Hoche,  Julius  Csasar, 
876. 

Wengem  Alp,  261. 

White  Mountains,  447. 

Wiesbaden,  Hotels,  373;  Gambling,  etc.,  874 

Wiesbaden  to  Ems  via  the  Rhine,  874 

Wittenburg,  174 ;  Martin  Luther,  Tombs  of  La- 
ther and  Melancthon,  175. 

Windsor  (Castle),  429. 

Windermere  (Lake),  434 

Woodstock,  431. 


Xeres  ('VSHnes).    See  Jerez,  401. 

Y. 

Yoric,  Hotels,  Cathedral,  Marston  Moor,  445. 
York  to  London,  446. 


Zahleb,34a 
Zebdany,  347. 
Zurich,  363. 
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THE  TRAVELER'S  MEMORANDUM. 


^41*  Travelers  are  respectfully  solicited  to  make  memorandams  of  all  errors 
and  omissions  which  they  may  detect  in  this  work,  and  of  any  new  facts  of  in- 
terest— and  forward  such  information  to  the  Author,  care  of  his  Pablishers. 
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THE 

ADAMS  EXPRESS  COUKPANY. 

Oreat   Eastern,  Western,   and    Southern    Express 
Forwarders. 

A  Joint  Stock  Association,  for  the  Transaction  of  an 


Organized  July  1, 1855,  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Capital  in  ISyOOO 
ShareSy  divided  among  Shareholders,  residing  in  the  States  of  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Con- 
necticut, New  Yoric,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Georgia,  and  CMiio,  and  who  are  individaally  liable 
for  all  the  Losses  and  Ck)ntract8  of  the  Company. 

The  Properties  and  Effects  are  vested  in  Three  Trustees.    The 

Business  of  the  Company  is  controlled  by  a  Board  of 

Nine  Managers. 


OFFICBBS. 

W.  B.  DINSMORE,  President^  New  York.  E.  S.  SAKFORt),  Oenerdl  Superintendent. 

J.  M.  THOMPSON,  Secretary, 


This  Company  has  facilities  unsurpassed  by  those  of  any  other  Express  line  in  the  World,  for 
the  s&fe  and  expeditious  font'arding  and  prompt  delivery  of 


Bank  Notes,  Gold  and  Silver  Coin,  Parcels, 
Packages,  Freight,  &.c. 

Also,  for  the  Collection  of  Notes,  Drafts,  and  Accounts,  in  all  the 

Cities,  Towns,  and  Villac;es  in  the  United  States,  the 

Canadas,  California,  and  Europe,  at  the 

lowest  remunerative  rates. 


ST.  MART'S  HALL, 

Burlington,  New  Jersey. 

Situated  in  one  of  the  most  accessible,  healthy,  and  beautiful  ^pots 

in  the  State. 
In  sBCcessfU  operation  fbr  more  than  Twenty-fivo  Tears. 

The  Rt  Bev.  WILLIASi  U.  ODENUEIMER,  D.D.,  President;  The  Rev.  EDWIN^  K.  SMITH; 

Principal, 

Course  of  Instruction. 

The  Ck>ur8e  of  iBsfcractlon  indndes  a  Primary  Department,  and  a  Jonior,  a  Middle,  and  a  Senior 
Class. 

PBDIART  DBPABTMBNT. 

Spelling;  Readhig;  Writing;  the  four  elementary  rules,  and  the  Tkbles,  in  Arithmetic:  the 
Map  of  the  United  States ;  leading  events  in  History,  in  their  Chronological  oider ;  fint  lessons  in 
Composition;  linear  Drawing;  Sacred  Music.  Elementary  InatruOion  on  the  Piano,  and .Fttnoh 
Pronunciation  at  the  discretion  of  the  Instructors. 

JUNIOR  CLASS. 

Spelling;  Reading;  Writing;  Arithmetic,  including  Fractions ;  Elements  of  Grammar:  Qeoe- 
raphy  of  America  and  Europe;  History  of  the  United  States;  Botany;  Exercises  in  Composition* 
Sacred  Musia  Jnatruction  in  LaUn^  French^  Draining^  and  on  Ute  Piano,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Instructors. 

•     BUDBLB  CLASS. 

SpelUng;  Reading;  Writing;  Arithmetic;  Grammar,  including  Parsing;  Geography;  History 
of  England;  Algebra;  Geometry;  Botany:  Chemistry;  Conchology;  Ancient  History:  Ezereisesin 
Composition ;  Sacred  Music.  InetrtK^ion  in  Latiny  Oreek,  French^  Spanieh*  Dnuimff  J^tinting^on 
the  Pianoy  and  in  Singittg^  at  the  discretion  of  the  Instructors. 

SENIOR  CLASa 

Elocution ;  Grammar,  including  analysis  of  En^ish  Poetry ;  Rhetoric ;  Logic ;  Algebra ;  Geom- 
etry; Trigonometry;  Astronomy,  and  Astronomical  Geography;  Chemistry;  NatinM  PliiloBophy; 
General  History ;  History  of  Eng^h  Literature ;  Exercises  in  Composition ;  Sacred  Music.  Inetrtie- 
tion  in  Latin^  Oreek^  French^  Spanish^  Italian^  Germaii,  Dnttoing^  Painting,  on  the  Piano,  and 
in  Singing.,  at  the  discretixm  of  the  Instructors. 

Terms  and  Oharges. 

Applicants  are  admitted  into  tiie  Primary  Department,  without  examinatton,  at  any  age.  Ad- 
missions into  any  of  the  Classes,  or  advancement  from  one  oi  them  to  another,  is  granted  to  such  only 
as  sustain  an  examination  on  the  studies  which  precede  it  lliose  who  complete  the  whole  course 
satisfactorily  receive,  at  its  close,  a  testimonial  to  that  effect.  GiMuation  is  annual — at  the  close 
of  the  Winter  Term. 

There  are  extensive  collections  in  Mineralogy,  Botany,  and  Conchology,  with  lectures  on  Nat> 
ural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry,  iUnstrated  by  experiments  with  a  complete  apparatus. 

Such  of  the  pupils  as  have  completed  the  course  above  stated,  and  may  desire  to  reside  in  St 
Mary*s  Hall,  and  be  subject  to  its  discipline,  whether  to  qaaUfy  themselves  as  teachers  or  for  other 
cause,  may  do  so  on  the  same  terms  as  the  members  of  the  classes.  The  best  facilities  will  be  enjoyed 
for  the  study  of  the  Ancient  and  Modem  Languages,  the  higher  Mathematics,  Chemistry,  the  Natu- 
ral Sciences,  Physical  and  Intellectual  Philosophy,  Secular  and  Sacred  History,  and  General  litera- 
ture ;  and  for  prosecuting  the  arts  of  Music,  Drawing  and  Painting,  both  in  water  cdan  and  in  oil. 

The  charge  for  each  term,  of  five  zoonths,  beginning  on  the  Feast  of  St.  Philip  and  St.  James 
(May  1)  and  on  the  F^sst  of  All  Saints  (Nov.  1)  in  each  year,  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollara  *  paya^ 
ble  always  at  the  commencement  of  each  Term.  Pupils,  however,  are  received  at  any  time  of  the 
year,  but  not  for  a  period  less  than  <me  Term,  and  are  charged  only  fhnn  the  date  of  their  adminico, 
provided  it  be  after  the  first  month  of:ttie  Term.  Books  axe  supplied  for  use  withont  oost  There 
will  be  no  additional  charge,  except  for  Calisthenics  and  Dancing ;  for  sheet  Music,  and  materiala 
for  Drawing  and  Painting ;  and  for  physicians*  bills  in  case  of  sickness. 

Parents  whose  residence  is  remote,  or  who  may  desire,  for  other  sufficient  reasons,  to  have  thdt 
daughters  remain  through  the  whole  vear,  will  find  St  Mary's  Hall  a  well-ordeied  and  happy  Christ 
tian  abode,  where  the  comforts  and  saraguards  of  home  are  amply  {ffovlded. 

Girls  who  remain  daring  the  Vacations,  which  ai<e  the  months  of  April  and  October,  will  be 
charged  fifteen  dollars  for  each. 

Visitors  to  the  Pupils  must  present  letters  of  hutzoduetion  to  tbe  PHaoipal  or  to  the  Matnok 

Address  the  Principal  of  St.  Mary's  Hall,  Burlington,  New  Jersey,  for  Cireulara,  or  in  i   ' 
to  the  entrance  <rf  pupils. 


BURLirfaTON   COLLEGE. 

That  our  Sons  may  grow  up  at  tiie  Young  Plantt. 

Hi0  EzcelleDcy,  CHARLES  S.  OLDEN,  Governor  of  the  State,  ex  officio^  a  Trustee,  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board.  The  Right  Reverend  WILLIAM  HENRY  ODENHEIMER,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese;  Visitor,  ex  officio;  and  President  of  the  Board,  in  the  absence  of  the  Governor.  Rev.  Milo 
Ifahan,  D.D.,  the  Hon.  E.  B.  D.  Ogden,  J.  C.  Garthwaite,  Esq.,  Abraliam  Browning,  Esq.,  Henry 
McFarlan,  Esq.*  Executive  Committee  of  the  Board. 

Preparatory  Department. 

Officers  and  Teachers. 

The  Right  Reverend  the  Bishop  of  New  Jersey*  President  and  Visitor:  The  Rev.  J.  Breekenridge 
GibscMi,  A.M.,  Rector:  The  Rev.  Marcus  F.  Hyde,  A.  11,  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages:  G.  F.  Rob- 
inson, A.M.,  Teacher  of  ICn^h  Branchy:  Russell  A.  Olin,  Teacher  of  Mathematics:  C  Baquet, 
LLD.,  Teacher  of  French  and  Book-keeping:  Signor  A.  Paladini,  Teacher  of  Spanish  and  Italian: 
Dr.  B.  R.  Schmidt,  Teadier  of  German  and  Chemistry:  Levi  Jolmson,  Assistant  Teacher  and  Reg^ 
trar:  J.  H.  Geer,  Assistant  Teacher:  R  F.  Leavens,  Professor  of  Music:  A.  B.  Engatrom,  Drawing 
Master:  Be^j.  EakiUs,  Teacher  of  Writing:  Charles  M.  Harker,  Curator. 

Tlie  Coll^i^te  course  at  Burlingt<ni  is  for  a  time  suspended ;  but  (miy  until  it  can  be  safely  re- 
sumed on  a  durable  financial  basis.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  Preparatory  Department,  extending 
through  six  forms,  or  daaees,  the  Sixth  of  which  is  the  same  in  point  of  advancement  witn  the  fresh- 
man class  in  other  colleges,  will  continue  in  full  operation. 

It  is  desired  that  boys  should  enter  the  Collie  young;  from  nine  to  fifteen  years  of  age  being  the 
ordinary  limits  of  admission.  The  course  of  study,  discipline^  and  religions  training  is  so  adjusted, 
that  each  year  is  an  important  part  of  the  whole.  Boys  are  received,  however,  at  any  part  of  the 
course,  and  placed  in  the  forms  aoeordii^;  to  their  actual  advancement. 

The  provisions  for  the  care  and  comfort  of  the  boys,  eepetiaXly  of  ttie  youngw  pupils,  are  lucfa  as 
to  leave  little  or  nothing  to  be  desired  tyy  parents. 

AU  the  boys  are  at  home  in  the  Rector's  famfly.  All  Uie  members  of  the  C<dl^^  eat  at  one  table; 
all  are  sheltered  under  one  roof;  all  worship  at  one  altar,  and  in  every  way,  as  a  family,  partake  in 
common  of  the  comforts,  refinements,  and  fostering  care  of  a  Christian  home. 

Being  directly  under  the  eye  of  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  New  Jersey,  who  is  its  President,  in 
a  spot  accessible,  hndthful,  and  delightful  in  all  its  surronndinga  of  nature  and  religion,  the  posUion 
of  the  College  can  hardly  be  equaled. 

The  buildings  are  admirably  arranged  for  the  present  purpose.  Chapel,  study,  recitation  rooms, 
dining  hall,  dormitories,  parlors,  and  play  room  are  all  under  one  roof.  The  dormitories  are  divided 
into  distinct  alcoves,  each  of  which,  comfortably  furnished,  is  occupied  only  by  one  boy.  Each  dor- 
mitory is  in  charge  of  a  teacher,  who  occupies  one  of  the  alcoves,  and  who  goes  to  the  domitory  at  the 
time  of  retiring  and  remains  there  throughout  the  night. 

The  grounds  are  attractive,  convenient,  and  extensive,  giving  every  facility  for  out-door  amu!<e- 
ments ;  and  bounded  on  one  side  by  the  Delaware,  they  afford  fine  opportunities  for  summer  and  Min- 
ter  sports.  The  boys*  are  not  allowed  to  leave  these  grounds  without  the  Rector*s  permission.  Fur- 
ther means  for  promoting  physical  health  and  etrei^h  are  found  in  a  Gymnasium  bnUt  on  the 
premises. 

Religions  instruction  is  daily,  and  the  spiritual  training  of  the  boys  is  held  as  the  first  responsi- 
Ulity  ci  those  to  whose  care  they  are  entrusted. 

The  academfc  work  is  thoroughly  provided  for.  The  services  of  tried  and  experienced  professors 
and  teachers,  in  Ancient  and  Modem  Languages,  Mathematics,  English  branches,  Music,  Drawing, 
and  Paintii^  have  been  secured. 

By  monthly  reports,  parents  are  kept  constantly  informed  of  the  conduct  <A  their  children,  and 
of  their  standing  in  lessons. 

There  is  connected  with  the  College  a  Library,  containing  about  2000  volumes ;  and  a  small  cab- 
inet of  pliilosophical  and  chemical  apparatUR,  and  of  minerals. 

Instruction  in  natural  philosophy  and  chemisUy,  with  lectures  and  cxpgrimentB,  forms  part  of 
the  coarse  of  study. 


Terms,  Expenses,  &c.,  dbo. 


The  year  is  divided  into  two  Terms  of  about  twenty  •one  weeks  each,  beginning  November  Isk 
andMaylst.  .  •-»         b 

Tiie  charge  per  Term  fbr  each  pupil  is  $160  00,  for  the  Classics,  Mathematics,  English  branches, 
French,  and  Vocal  Music.    The  sods  of  Clergvmen  of  the  Church  are  charged  $112  60  per  term. 

Qcnnan,  Spanish,  ItaUui,  Instrumental  Mnsie,  Drawing,  uid  Painting,  wUl  be  cbaiged,  in  addi. 
tion  to  the  above,  $20  00  per  term,  with  two  lessons  each  week. 

Books  and  Stationery  will  be  supplied  at  standard  prioes,  and  charged  to  the  paronts.  Fltyments 
for  eadi  term  to  be  made  always  ir  advance. 

Applications  for  admission  should  be  addressed  to  the  Rector,  the  Rev.  J.  Breekenridge  Gibson. 


OONTDnSNTdAIi 

♦  Philadelplua. 

A  First-Class  Hoiiae,  possessing  every  modem  improvement  for  promoting 
the  comfort  of  visitors,  and  condncted  upon  a  scale  of  liberality  unsurpassed  by  any 
in  America.  Guests  are  entertained  on  either  the  European  or  American  plan  at 
their  option. 

J.  R  STEVENS  &  CO.,  Proprietors. 


HOUSE, 

BOWDOIN  SQUARE^ 

Boston,  Mass. 

This  favorite  first-class  Hotel  has  been  recently  refurnished  in  the  most  thor- 
ough manner ;  and  for  luxurious  comfort  and  sumptuous  fare,  is  onsurpass^  in 
the  United  States. 


TREMONT  HOUSE, 

COBItER  TREMONT  AND  BEACON  STS., 

Boston,  Mass. 

One  of  the  most  centrally  located  Hotels  in  the  city.  It  has  recently  been  re- 
fitted throughout  in  modem  style,  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  the  traveling 
public. 


Zietters  of  Oredit. 


DUNCAN,  SHERMAN  &  Go, 

Bankers, 

Comer  Pine  and  Nassau  Streets,  New  York, 

Issue  Circular  Letters  of  Credit  and  Circular  Notes  for  travelers,  available  in  all 
the  principal  cities  and  towns  of  the  world. 

Circular  Notes  are  issued  in  the  denomination  of  $10  and  upwards,  similar  to 
those  in  such  extensive  use  in  Europe. 

The  above,  as  well  as  special  Letters  of  Credit,  are  payable  at  the  following 
cities : 


Alexandria. 

Antwerp. 

Athens. 

AnL^terdam. 

Aix-la-ChapeHe. 

AltOD& 

Australia. 

Bonn. 

Berlin. 

Baden  Baden. 

Berne. 

Bordeaux. 

Boulogne. 

Bremen. 

Bru^els. 

Bagni  de  Lucca. 

Basle. 

Bombay. 

Batavia. 

Beyrout,  Syria. 

Bologna. 

Berlin. 

Cairo. 

Coblentz. 

Cologne. 

Cadiz. 

Cariamhe. 

Colombo,  Ceylon. 

Calcutta. 

Canton. 

Constantinople. 

Chamonix. 

Dresden. 

Dusseldorf 

Edinburgh. 

Florence. 

Frankfort 

Fribourg,  Grand  Dnchy  Baden. 

Grenoa. 

Geneva. 

Gibraltar. 

Ghent 

Hanover. 

Hamburg. 

Hague. 

Havre. 

Heidelbarg. 

Hong  Kong. 

Hombourg les  Bains. 

Kandy,  Ceylon. 

LiverpcKd. 

London. 

Leghorn. 

Leipsic. 

Lyuns. 


Lisbon. 

Lausanne. 

Luzerne. 

Li.ge. 

Lucca. 

Manchester. 

Madrid. 

Malta. 

Marseilles. 

Milan. 

Moscow. 

Mimich. 

Ma-udna. 

Mulhouse. 

Madras. 

Malta. 

Manilla. 

Melbounie,  Australia. 

Madeira. 

Malaga. 

Mannheim. 

Mayenee. 

Naples. 

Nice. 

Oporto. 

Oleron. 

Paris. 

P&u. 

Hsa. 

Palermo. 

Pau,  Basses  Fyr^nSes. 

Rome. 

Rotterdam. 

Rio  Janeiro. 

Southampton. 

St.  Petersbui^. 

Strasbmig. 

Sienna. 

Smyrna. 

SevUle. 

Stettin. 

Shanghai 

Singapore. 

Sidney,  N.  S.  W. 

Turin. 

T0Ul(UL 

Trieste. 

Venice. 

Vevey. 

Vienna. 

Vevey. 

Wiesbaden. 

Warsaw. 

Zurich. 


BALL,  BLACK   &   CO., 

Nos.  565  and  567  Broadway, 

Southwest  Comer  of  Prince   Street,   New  York, 


IMPORTEBS  OF 


Diamonds,  Fine  Jewelry,  Clocks,  Bronzes,  Paintings,  and 
Worl[s  of  Art. 

Watelies  from  the  most  Celebrated  Mannfaetories. 

Rich  Dressing  Cases,  Writing  Desks,  &c.,  &c.,  many  Styles 
adapted  to  Trarelers  nse. 

Fancy  Goods  of  every  Description. 

MANUFACTUBEBS  OP 

Fine  Silver  Ware,  Rich  Jewelry,  Dress  Swords,  and 

all  other  Fir8^Clas8  Military  and  Naval 

Gas  Chandeliers  and  Fixtures, 

&e.,  &c. 


H.  BALL, 
W.  BLACK, 
E.  MONROE, 


E,) 


LA   FARGE    HOUSE, 

Broadway,  New  York. 

HBNRT  WHEEIiER,  Proprietor. 

This  House  is  inoet  eligibly  situated  on  Broadwirp',  midway  between  the  Battery  and  Union  Square, 
presenting  an  imposing  white  marble  front  of  200  feet,  with  immediate  access  to  all  the  lines  ci  Stages 
and  Cars,  and  central  with  all  the  most  genteel  places  of  amusement,  conducted  after  tiie  meet  ap- 
proved manner,  and  its  interior  arranged  in  spacious  rooms  for  the  accommodation  of  over  800  gnests. 
The  travelling  public  are  assured  that  the  La  Farge  shall  commend  itself  to  all  who  fitvor  It  with 
their  patronage. 

Important  to  Tourists  and  Travellers. 

Portability,  combined  with  great  power,  in 

Single  and  Double  Telescopes, 
Marine  Qlasses, 
Field  Qlasses, 
*  Opera  Glasses. 

They  serve  every  purpose  on  the  Race  Course  and  at  the  Opera  House.  Coun- 
try Scenery  and  Ships  are  clearly  seen  at  4  and  14  n^les.  They  supersede  all  oth- 
ers. Spectacles  and  Etb  Glasses  of  immense  transparent  power  for  reading  and 
writing,  without  fatigue  or  pain  to  the  eye.  Pocket  Thbrmom6tek8,-Pocket  Mi- 
croscopes, Pocket  Compasses,  &c.,  &c.     Catalogues  sent  by  enclosing  stamp. 

SEMMONS  &  CO.,  Oculists'  Opticians, 
669i  Broadway, 

(Under  La  Farge  Honse) 

NEW  TOZUC    ..>: 


BRODXS'S 

LARGE  ASSORTMENT  ^P 
SPRING,  SUMMER,  AND  WINTER 

MANTILLAS, 

With  Sacks  for  Wear  on  Shipboard,  or  traveling 
in  the  Monntaina, 

ARE  READY  FOR  INSPEOTION 

AT  HIS  . 

OLD  STAUD, 

300  Oanal  Street, 

AND  BIS 

PALACE  OF  FASHION, 

tTnder  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  Comer  of  23d  Street, 
JSIBW  70RK. 

The  New  Tork  Boot  and  Shoe  Emporitixns. 

EDWIN  A  BROOKS, 

WHOLESALE  AND  BETAIL 

BOOT   AND  SHOE    STORE, 

No.  150  Fulton  Street  {.Six  Doors /rom.Broadway)y 
And  516  Broadway  (PirtA  Block  above  Sda,  Black  d:  Co.\  NSW  TOBS. 

Ck)iistantty  on  hand,  French  Calf  Skin  and  Patent  Leather  Boots,  Shoes  and  Gaiters  made  wltli 
Dick's  Patent  Elastic  Shanks,  and  Congress  Gaiter  Boots ;  also,  a  large  assortment  of  Ladies*  and  Chil> 
dren*8  Gidters  and  Shoes,  Water-proof  and  Cork  Sole  Boots,  Perpetual  Gloss  and  Leather  Orershoes. 

Boyt' and  Tonthi^  Boot%  Shoett  and  Ovenhoeii 

DUNLAP  &  OO., 

Fashionable  Hatters, 

Fifth  Avenue  Hotel, 

AMD 

567  Broadway,  NEW  YORE. 

Importers  and  Mannfactnrers  of  Hats,  Caps,  Furs,  and  Straw  Ooods  in  every  variety,  lAdlea* 
Biding  Hats.  Children's  Bearer  and  Felt  Hats,  Umbrellas,  Canes,  Ac  GenVs  Traveling  Hats,  Caps, 
and  Hat  Cases. 


HAVKE  AND  SOUTHAMPTON 

LINE  OP  UNITED  STATES 

MAIL   STEAMERS. 

ARAGO,  Gadsden,  Commander. 
FULTON,  WoTTBN,  Commander. 

These  Steamships  (unsurpassed  for  safety  and  com- 
fort) have  double  engines  under  deck,  inclosed  by  water- 
tight compartments ;  which,  besides  other  results,  tend, 
in  the  event  of  collision  or  stranding,  to  keep  the  pumps 
free  to  work,  and  securing  the  safety  of  vessels  and  pas- 
sengers. 

These  Steamers  sail  monthly  to  Havre,  touching  at 
Southampton,  leaving  on  Saturday  from  Pier  No*  37 
North  River,  foot  of  Beach  Street. 

For  freight  or  passage^  o.pply  cLt  the  offijce  of  the  New, 
York  and  Havre  Steamship   Company^  No.  7  Broad- 
way. Agents  in  Paris,  * 
LHERBETTE,  KANE  &  CO.. 

No.  8  Place  de  la  Bourse. 


A.  p.  LESURE  &  CO., 

MERCHANT  TAILORS, 

630  Broadway  <Up  Stairs), 


8VCCESSOBS  TO 


WYMAN    &   CO., 

Invite  the  special  attention  of  their 
friends  and  the 

TRAYELIl^G  PUBLIC 

to  inspect  their  large  stock  of  Spring^ 
Summer^  and  Winter  Goods,  suitable  for 
gentlemen's  wear,  which  they  will  make 
up  to  order  in  their  weU-known  style 
of  excellence,  and  at  reasonable  prices. 

A.  P.  LESURE  &  CO. 


DEYLIK    &    CO., 

CLOTHING    WAREHOUSES, 
258,  269,  and  260  Broadway, 

Corner  of  Warren  Street, 

AND 

459  and  461  Broadway, 

Comer  of  Grand  Street,  N.  Y., 

Keep  the  most  extensive  Stock  in  the  City  of  all  the  latest  styles  of  ready-made 
Clothing  and  Famishing  Groods  for 

MEN,  YOUTHS,  and  CHILDREN,  at  WHOLESALE 
and  RETAH/f 

Have  in  each  Store  a  well-appointed 

MERCHANT  TAILORING  DEPARTMENT, 

extensively  stocked  with  all  late  Importations  of 

COATINGS,  CASSIMERES,  VESTINGS,  &c., 

to  make  to  Order  in  best  style. 
Orders  from  all  parts  promptly  and  carefully  executed. 

PRICES  in  all  the  Departments  of  onr  Business  Low  andifTnifonn. 

DEVLIN  &  CO. 

N.B^ — Oxir  W^okscile  I)epartm€nt  and  Offices  are  at  the  Comer 
of  Broadway  and  Grand  Street  Store, 


LHEKBETTE,  KANE  &  CO., 

SUCCESSORS  TO 

LANSING,  BALDWIN  &  CO., 

FORWARDERS  AND  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 
No.  8  Place  de  la  Bourse,  Paris. 

L.  K.  &  Co.  attend  specially  to  the  forwarding  par- 
cels to  the  United  States,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 

AND  ALL 

CONTINENTAL  CITIES. 

They  make  Parisian  purchases  at  the  lowest  rates, 
recommend  the  best  houses  in  Paris,  and  provide  relia- 
ble couriers  for  their  customers. 

Travelers  can  make  arrangements  with  L.  K  &  Co. 
to  draw  on  them  from  all  parts  of  the  Continent. 

A  register  is  kept,  where  American  travelers  can  reg- 
ister their  names. 

Agents  in  New  York, 

AUSTIN,  BALDWIN  &  CO.,  Broadway. 


HBOEMAN  &  CO., 

Wbolesale  and  Retail 
CHEMISTS  AND  DIM76GISTS. 

203,  399,  Oil  &  70e  Broad^vay,  and  4:tlx  Avexi-ue  Cor.  ITtli  St., 

New  York. 

Having  been  established  in  the  business  for  35  years,  and  having  fine  first-class 
stores  with  a  full  assortment  of  Drags,  Medicines,  Perfumery,  Tooth,  Nail  and 
Hair  Brushes,  &c.,  &c.,  we  are  prepared  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  traveler  at  the 
shortest  notice.  Mr.  Hegeman  gives  his  personal  attention  to  the  selection  and 
preparation  of  our  stock,  and  every  thing  is  warranted  of  the  best  quality.  Medicine 
Chests,  Velvet  Sponges,  Farina  Cologne  Water,  Lubin's  Extracts,  Shaving  Soaps, 
Toilet  Soaps,  &c.,  &c.,  &c 


OROUOH  &  FITZGERAIJO, 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Trunk  Manufacturers, 

No.  1  Maiden  I^axie,  axxd  ITG  Broadvray, 

(Under  the  Howard  Hotel)^ 

AjctS.  SSG  Broad-w^y,  "belrweezx  Spring  and  I»rinoe  Sts. 
MANUFACTORY,  164  AND  166  WEST  4l8T  STREET,  NEAR  9th  AVENUE. 

FOB  TBAVBLSRS.— DfDIA  BDBBSB  COATS. 

O.  B.  GRAY. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer 

IN 

INDIA  RUBBER  GOODS. 

Has  on  hand  a  fall  stock  of  Silk,  Alpaca,  and  Selesia  Coats,  Pants,  Leggins 
and  Caps,  Toys  and  Fancy  Hard  Rubber  Goods  in  great  variety,  manufactared 
under  the  Groodyear  Patent. 

I^Goods  sent  by  Express  every  where.    Send  for  price  list. 
O.  B.  ORA7, 
No.  201  Broadway,  New  York,  fourth  Door  below  St.  Paul's  Church. 


*  MONTREAL  OCEAN  STEAMSHIP 
COMPANY, 

Und^  Contract  with  the  Oovemment  of  Canada  for  the  C<mveyance  of 
the  Canadian  and  United  States  Mails, 


Liverpool  Line. 

NORWEGIAN.  BOHEMIAN.  ANGLO  SAXON. 

JURA.  HIBERNIAN.  NOVA  SCOTIAN. 

NORTH  AMERICAN.  (New  Steamer,  Building,) 

One  of  the  above  Steamships  sails  from  Quebec  for  Liverpool  every 
Saturday  morning  from  May  to  November,  and  from  Portknd  every 
Saturday  afternoon  from  December  till  April. 

Glasgow  Line. 

ST.  GEORGE.        ST.  ANDREW.        DAMASCUS. 

These  Steamers  sail  Monthly  to  Glasgow  from  Quebec  in  Summer, 
and  from  Portland  in  Winter. 

Passengers  for  Europe,  going  by  way  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  will  find  that  it  has  ad- 
vantages which  no  other  route  possesses. 

One  of  these  is  the  fact  that,  for  the  first  760  miles  of  the  route,  they  sail  through 
a  land-locked  river  and  gulf,  where  the  scenery  is  grand  and  the  water  compara- 
tively smooth,  thus  giving  passengers  time  to  get  accustomed  to  the  vessel  and  mo- 
tion, thereby  avoiding  a  very  large  proportion  ^f  the  sea-sickness  usually  attendant 
on  a  voyage  where  the  steamer  goes  direct  from  port  into  the  Atlantic. 

These  steamships,  for  speed  and  comfort,  are  unsurpassed  by  any  line  of  vessels 
afloat,  the  passage  by  the  mail  vessels  seldom  occupjring  more  than  six  days  from 
land  to  land.    Each  steamer  carries  an  experienced  surgeon. 


Batei. 

Qnebeo  to  Liverpool  or  Glasgcw,  per  Steamers  of  the  Mail  Ziine : 
First  Cabin,  $80 ;  Intermediate  Cabin,  $66  and  $70 ;  Steerage,  $30. 

Qnebeo  to  Glasgow,  per  Steamers  of  the  Glasgow  Line: 
Cabin,  $60 ;  Intermediate,  $40 ;  Steerage,  $25. 
1^^  Return  Tickets  to  and  from  Liverpool  and  Glasgow^  as  well  as 
Through  Tickets  from  Cities  throughout  the  Union^  issued  at  reduced  rates. 
For  passage  or  other  information,  apply  to 

SABEL  &  SEARLL,  23  Broadway,  New  Tork, 
LAWRENCE  Sc  RTAN,  Broad  Street,  Boston, 
Or  to 

fIDMONSTONB,  ALLAN  &  CO.,  Montreal. 


Descripfive  Citnilvswith  SajnpksoFVIbrk 
wil  be  sent  Mail  free. 

FttnoDB  dflrixlDg  to  procnre  a  Sewing  Machine  should  purchaae  the 

FinUe  &  Lyon  Machine 

for  the  following  Reaaoos : 

1st  There  is  no  Machine,  making  the  tight  or  lockstitch,  which  ia  ao  dmple  and  lo  eaailj  on- 
deTBtood. 

2d.  There  ia  no  Sewing  Machine  ao  doraUe,  and  ao  easily  kept  in  order. 

8d.  Iliere  ia  no  Sewing  Bfachine  capable  of  doing  ao  great  a  range  of  woik ;  no  work  ever  re- 
quired in  Family  Sewing,  but  what  may  be  done  on  our  Machine,  from  Lace  to  Heaviest  Cloth. 

4th.  Wherever  our  Machines  have  beoi  fairly  exhibited  in  competition  with  other  first-class  Ma- 
chines, we  have  been  awarded  fibst  fbkii iumb. 

5th.  With  new  improvements  conatantly  being  added— with  perfection  of  meehanical  skill,  oh* 
tained  by  long  experience— we  aim  to  produce  a  Machine  which  ahall  be  a  source  of  profit  and  pleauBure 
to  the  purchaser. 

6th.  There  Is  no  sewing  Machine  ao  fully  guaranteed  aa  oars;  for  we  tDorrant  every  Machine  we 
sell  to  give  better  sat^faetion  than  any  other^  w  voe  will  refxand  the  money, 

7.  These  Machines  took  the  highest  premium  at  the  Franklin  Institute,  Flilladelphla. 

The  following  extract  from  their  report  will  be  read  with  interest: 

*'  Na  109,  made  by  Finkle,  Is  a  shuttle  machine,  and  has  much  to  recommend  it.  The  diuttle  ia 
carried  in  a  cradle,  as  the  inventor  asserts,  to  avoid  friction  in  the  shuttle  race.  The  feed  is  the 
*  wheel  feed,*  operated  by  a  toggling  pawl,  certain  in  its  operaticm,  and  simple  in  adjustment;  ten* 
slon  is  irom  a  rod,  around  which  a  thread  is  twisted,  each  turn  increasing  the  tension ;  a  peculiarity  ia 
claimed  in  the  operating  cam.  The  groove  in  thia  cam,  which  gives  motion  to  the  needle  bar,  is  so 
arranged  that  the  needle  bar  Is  at  no  time  actually  at  rest,  but  its  speed,  as  it  i^i^proaches  the  top  or 
bottom  of  its  stroke,  is  gradually  increased  or  diminished.  The  machine  works  with  a  short  n  edie, 
and  the  loop,  thrown  off  for  the  shuttle  to  pass  through,  is  very  small ;  the  slack  of  the  thread  ia 
drawn  up  by  a  peculiar  lever,  operated  by  the  needle  bar,  and  seems  to  work  with  great  predsirai. 
In  the  work  done  by  thia  machine  for  the  inspection  of  the  Committee,  the  operator  stitched  frniMtei 
Rauze  to  thick  cloth  and  leather,  without  any  change  in  the  feed,  needle,  or  tension.  The  iiiiiuMlmi 
geared  to  run  at  a  high  speed,  being  four  stitches  to  each  revolution  of  the  treadle  crank— maa  very 
light,  and  with  but  HUle  noise. 

''  Reviewing  the  merits  of  the  foregoing  machinea,  in  regard  to  excellenoe  of  mechanical  arrange* 
roents,  and  adaptation  to  great  range  of  workmanship,  the  Committee  give  preference  in  order  of 
merit: 

•»  First— No.  109,  the  Finkle  Machine. 

^'Second— Na  1164,  the  Wheeler  and  Wilson  Machine. 

'» Third— Na  566,  the  Ladd,  Webster  &  Ca  Machine. 

'* Fourth— Na  142,  the  G.  ^B.  Sloat  &  Co.*a  Machine. 

"JOHN  E,  ADDICKS,  C»«ffwaw." 

Agents  wanted  who  will  purchase  Machines,     We  never  consign. 


Finkle  &  Lyon  Sewing  Machine  Co., 

538  Broadway,  N.  T. 


BUBRWIN  A  BRAY, 

Seidbrs  in  Fire  Arms  and  Ammunition  of  all  kinds, 

SOLE  AGENTS  FOB 

"BALZiARD'S*'  BREECH  LOADING  XUFLB,  CARTRIDaB 
REVOLVERS,  &o.,  Ao, 


I^o.    SOS     BROAX>WA.Y, 

OPPOSITE  Cmr  hall,  (Formerly  Na  246,) 

The  great  superiority  of  the  **  LOADED  BALL**  over  the  eld  style  of 
loose  ammunition  is  now  fully  known,  and  appreciated,  not  only  by  the 
dtiaen,  but  by  the  soldier. 

These  Rifles  and  Pistols  have  been  severely  tested,  and  closely  exam- 
ined by  prominent  officials  in  the  Ordnance  Department,  and  used  con- 
stantly by  Army  Officers,  and  have  met  the  cordial  approbation  and 
recommendation  of  all. 

The  superiority  of  BALLAKD*S  PATENT  BREACH  LOADING 
RIFLE  over  all  others,  consists  in  the  following  qualifications: 

Simplicity  of  Mechaaism— Superior  Woriunanship--The  Barrels  of  the 
Finest  Steel  and  Rifled  in  the  best  Manner—Rapidity  in  Loading  and 
Firing  —  Acouracy,and  great  penetration  in  shooting  — Can  be  loaded 
any  length  of  time  without  injury,  and  draws  the  empty  shell  of  cart- 
ridge alter  firing. 

Belt  Size  Cartridge  Revolyer. 

Weight,  29  oz.    BbL  7|  in. 


mW  TOBS. 


Price,  $18. 


Cartridge  Revolver, 

POCKET  SIZE. 


Pric^$l2. 


For  fun  particular!,  and  price  List  of  arms.  Call  or  send  for  Circular. 
TERBCS  CASH  on  deUvery,  in  bankable  funds  in  New  York  City.    If 
sent  by  Express,  C.  O.  D.  Expense  of  return  collection  chaiiged. 

AddieM 

MBRWZN  &  BRAT, 

No.  262  Broadway,  New  Tork. 


LONDON  ZJNB  OF  PAOKBTS. 

Intended  hereafter  to  sail 
From  New  York   and  London 

ZSvery  Sixth  Day  throughout  the  Tear. 


■The  following  ships,  composing  the  Line  of  Packets  under  the  agency  of  the 
subscribers,  are  intended  hereafter  to  sail  from  New  York  and  from  London  on  the 


andermfl^( 


[oned  dates,  viz. : 


From  N.  York.  Prom  Loud. 
(June... 9   (July... 29 

Ship  Dajstkl  Weestkb. .  V  Oct 7  •<  Nov. .  .26 

(Feb.... 4  (March .26 
(Jane..  21   (Aug.. .10 

Ship  Amazon •<0ct...l9  ^Dec...  8 

(Eeb...l6  (April..  7 
(Jitly....3    (Aug... 22 

ShipSOUTHAMFTON..^...  -<Oct....31  ^Dec...20 
(Feb... 28  (April.  19 
(July.. 15  (Sept...  3 

Ship  YicrrosiA •<Nov...l2  -(Jan....  1 

(March .12  (May...  1 
(July.. 27   (Sept... 15 

Ship E.  H. Taylor -J Nov. ..24  ^Jan...l3 

(Murch.24  (May.. .13 


Prom  N.  York.  From  Lond. 
(Aug...  8   (Sept... 27 

SMp  Villa  Fbamoa •<  Dec. . .  6  «<  Jan . .  .25 

(ApriL.  6  (May.. .25 

Ship  MABgABsr  Evans  . 


(Aug... 20  (June.. 11 
.^Dec...l8  ^Oct 


(April.. 17   (Feb.... 


(Sept..  1  (Jnne..23 

Ship  Adriatic -(Dec.  ..30  •<C)ct...21 

J  April.. 29   (Feb.. ..18 


Ship  J  AS.  R.  Eeeleb.  . 


Ship  Amerioan  Eagle. 


(Sept..  13  (July...  5 
.^ Jan... 11  -(Nov...  2 

(May.. 11    (March.  2 

(Sept.. .25  (July  ..IT 
.-(Jan. ..23^  Nov...  14 

(May  .,23  (March.U 


These  ships* are  all  of  the  first  class,  and  are  commanded  by  able  and  experi- 
enced navigators.  Great  care  will  be  taken  that  the  beds,  wines,  stores,  &c.^  are 
of  the  best  description. 

The  price  of  passage  is  now  fixed  at  $75  outward,  for  each  adult,  without 
wines  and  liquors.  Neither  the  captains  nor  the  owners  of  these  packets  will  be 
responsible  for  any  letters,  parcels,  or  packages,  sent  by  them,  unless  regular  bills 
of  lading  are  signed  therefor.    Apply  to 


E.  E.  MORGAN,  or 

ALEXANDER  WILEY,  70  South  St.,  N.  T.,  or  to 
BARING,  BROTHERS,  &  Co.,  j 

GRINNELL,  TINKER  &  MORGAN,  (  London. 
Brokers.      ) 


Weekly  Steamers  to  Europe. 


THE 


Liverpool,  New  Tork,  &  PhUadelphla 

Steamship  Company 

Intend  despatching  their  Full  Powered.,  dyde-Built,  Double  Engine^  Tron^  Screw  Steamships: 


City  or  Lompon,  New  Steamer,  Capt. . 

City  of  New  Yobk,  2560  tons,  Capt.  P.  C.  Peine. 
City  of  Baltimobb,  2367  tons,  Capt  J.  M.  Jeflfrey. 
City  of  Washington,  2380  tons,  Capt.  8.  Brooks. 
City  of  Mamobsbteb,  2109  tons,  Capt.  W.  Jellard, 


Etna,  -  -  -  2215  tons,  Capt.  J.  Kennedy. 
Edinbttbgh,  ■  -  2197  tons,  Capt.  J.  Mirehouse. 
Kanoaboo,  -  1874  tons,  Capt.  P.  McGuigan. 
Glasgow,  •  1962  tons,  Capt  T.  F.  RoskelL 
BoBPUOBUB,  Branch  Steamer,  448  tons,  Capt 
Halcroir. 


From  New  York  for  Liverpooli 

An  Noon,  every  Saturday,  from  Pier  44.  N.  R.,  landing 
Pawenffen  for  Ireland  at  QUEENSTOWN^ 

Where  the  Delay  Is  about  One  Hoar.    Returning  from  Liverpool  for  New  York  every  Wednesday, 
and  embarking  Passengers  from  Queenstown  every  Thursday. 

Bates  of  Pasiage. 


PraST  CABIN. 

To  Liverpool  or  Queenstown $75 

To  London  and  lat  Class  Rail 60 

To  Paris,  Havre,  Hamburg,  Antwerp,  Bre- 
men, &c    ...........    85 


STEERAGE. 

To  Liverpool  or  Queenstown $30 

To  London  (Through  by  Rail) 83 

To  Paris,  $38;  Havre,  Hamburg,  Bremen, 
&c 85 


From  Iiiverpool  or  Queenstown. 

FIRST  tJAMN,  15, 17,  and  21  Guineas.    STEERAGE  fVom  Liverpool  $40  (£8.8s.) ;  London,  £8.138. ; 
and  Queenstown,  $30  (je6.68.). 

Tickets  can  be  bought  on  this  side  at  these  Rates  by  Persons  tcishing  to  bring  out  their 

Friends, 


tW  These  Steamers  are  built  in  Water-tight  Iron  Sections,  are  supplied  with  Patent  Fire  Annihi- 
latoffi,  and  carry  an  experienced  Surgeon.  Their  average  Passage  across  the  Atlantic  is  fvaa  10  to 
12  days,  and  the  accommodation  and  attendance  is  equal  to  that  of  any  Steamer  afloat. 

For  further  Information  apply  at  the  Company^s  Offices. 

WILLIAM  INMAN,  Agent, 

No.  62  &  63  Tower  Buildings,  South,  22  Wa-    JQBN  G.  DALE,  Agent. 

ter  Street,  Liverpool,  _ .  _        T  ^  _        <»>     i 

No.  5  St  Enoch  Square,  Glasgow.  15  Broadway,  New  Tork. 

PhUaddphia:  JOHN  G.  DALE,  109  Walnnt  Street— London;  EIVES  &  MACEY,  61  King  Will- 
iam Street— Paris;  JULES  DECOUE,  48  R«e  Notre  Dame  dea  Victoires,  Place  de  la  Bourse.— 
Havre:  DAVIDSON  &  CO.— Antwerp:  J.  P.  KREMER  &  GO,— Belfast  •  JOHN  McKEE,  103 
Victoria  Street— QueetMtomi:  C.  &  W.  D.  SEYMOUR  &  CH>._And  Minor  Agencies  in  aU  Farts; 


NORWICH  AKD  WORCESTER  IJNE. 

Regular  inland  Route  between  Norwioti  and  Roston, 

VIA  NORWICH  AND  WORCESTER,  FROM  PIER  89  NORTH  RIVER  (NEAR  CANAL). 

The  new  and  stanch  steamer  City  of  New  York^  Capt.  J.  G.  Jewett,  Monday,  Wednesday,  and 
Friday;  and  City  of  Bostony  Capt  Wm.  Wilcox,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday,  at  5  o'clock 

P.M.,  arriving  at  New  London  at  1  00  a.m connecting  with  new  and  elegant  sixteen-wheel  cars 

over  Norwich  and  Worcester,  and  Worcester  and  Boston  Railways,  and  arriving  at  Boston  at  6  00 
▲.M.,  in  time  for  the  early  train  going  North-east. 

Leave  Boston. 

A  train  leaves  Boston  at  6  30  p.m.,  via  Boston  and  Worcester  BaHway^  arriving  at  New  Umdum 
at  9  30  KM.,  and  in  New  York  at  6  00  a.m.,  in  time  for  all  the  morning  trains. 

The  superiority  of  this  route  C(msi8ts  in  splendid  steamboats,  spacious  sixteen-wheel  cars,  the 
easiest  ever  invented;  in  the  road  tmk,  the  freest  from  dust  of  all  roads  in  New  England;  and  in 
the  beauty  of  the  country,  passing  through  the  heart  of  the  **  Old  Commonwealth.** 

Connections  are  made  by  this  line  as  follows : — At  Norwich,  with  Norwich  and  Worcester  Railway ; 
at  Plainfield,  with  Hartford,  Providence,  and  FishkOl  Railway ;  at  Thompson,  with  Norfolk  County 
Railway.  Connects  at  Worcester  with  Boston  and  Worcester  Railway,  Western  Railway,  Fitchbnrg 
and  Worcester  Railway,  Providence  and  Worcester  Railway,  and  Worcester  and  Nashua  Railway, 
for  the  White  Mountains,  &c. 

For  further  information,  freight,  tariffs,  bills  of  lading,  &c.,  &c,  inquire  at  the  office.  Pier  39 
N.  R.  \ 

^r*  Baggaok  cbeckkd  tubouoh  thk  entibb  bouts. 

Faisengers  can  leave  the  boat  at  6  p.m.  if  desired.    Tickets  good  on  all  traina. 

K  a  Mabitim,  Agent,  New  York,  Tier  39  N.  R. 

FOR  BOSTON  AND  THE  WHITE  MOUNTAINS. 

Route  from  New  Tork  to  the  White  Mountains. 

Leave  New  York  from  Her  39  N.  R.,  every  afternoon  (Sundays  excepted)  at  5  o*clock,  by  the 
■teamers  City  €/ New  ForJfe,  J.  G.  Jewett,  commander,  or  City  of  BoOxnu,  Wm.  Wilcox,  commander, 
of  the  NORWICH  AND  WORCESTER  LINE,  which  for  safety,  speed,  and  elegance,  are  an^r- 
passed— taking  new,  easy  riding,  and  splendidly  furnished  sixteen-wheel  cars  ^t  Al^s^s  JPcdot,  «nd 
reach  Worcester  early  next  morning— having  ample  time  for  breakfast  Leaye  Woi^castec  ai  6  SO 
A.M.,  via  Wwcester  and  Nashua  BaiUoay^  arriving  at  Nashua  8  35  a.m.  Leave  Nashua  at  9  (w  a.m., 
via  Coneordf  Man.  and  Law.  Baihoay,  arriving  at  Concord  in  time  to  connect  with  the  10  82  ±u. 
train  on  the  Bostm^  Concord^  and  Montreal  Railway  for  the  White  Monntahis. 

By  this  TAne  there  is  a  choice  of  Three  Eoutes  to  the  Mountains.^1.  Leaving  the  cars  at  the 
Weirs,  and  taking  the  steamboat  to  Centre  Harbor  (din^,  and  by  stage  arrive  at  Conway  same  even- 
ing, proceeding  to  tine  Mountains  next  day. 

2.  Leaving  the  cars  at  Plymouth  (dhie),  and  proceeding  to  Franeonia  Notch  by  stage,  24  ndles, 
urriving  same  evening.  ^  ..  ,  ,.      , 

3.  Leaving  the  cars  at  Littleton,  the  head  of  the  White  Mountains  Railway,  and  procee^Uag^by 
stage  to  Crawford  House,  the  point  of  departure  for  ascending  Mount  Washington— anrlYi^  same 
evening.  *, 

This  route  affords  the  best  opportunity  of  visiting  the  romantic  Lake  Winnipissfogea,  on  ^e 
waters  of  which  the  beautiful  steamboat  Lady  of  the  LaJce  is  constanUy  plying  between  Weirs,  ^n- 
tre  Harbor,  and  Wolf  borough.  Excellent  Hotels,  not  surpassed  in  New  England,  will  be  found  at 
all  points  on  this  route.  Care  has  been  taken  to  secure  good  Stage  lines,  with  gentlemaofyatad 
obliging  proprietors  and  drivers. 

Baggage  chedced  through  the  entire  route.    Meats  served  on  the  European  plan. 

FVw«».— Littleton,  $8  00;  Wells  River,  $7  60;  Woodville,  $7  60;  Haverhill,  $T  40 ;  F^month, 
$6  76 ;  Weirs,  $6  26 ;  Centre  Harbor,  $6  75. 

Through  Tickets  for  sale  on  board  the  boats,  or  at  the  office.  Pier  89  N.  R.  For  fhrther  infttttut. 
tion,  or  to  seaoro  State  Rooms  in  advance^ address  ,,   ,    ^     -^^.'J. 

E.  8.  Mabtxn,  Agent,  New  YoA.  Pier  39  N.  R. 


FRESH  BOOKS 


OF 


TRAVEL  AKB  ADVENTURE, 


PUBLISHED   BY 


HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  FRANKLIN  SQUARE,  N.  Y. 


Harper's  Hand-Book  for  Travellers. 

Harper's  Hand-Book  for  Travellers  in  Earope 
and  the  East:  Being  a  Guide  through  France, 
Belgium,  Holland,  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  Sici- 
ly, Egypt,  Syria,  Turkey,  Greece,  Switzerland, 
Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Spain,  and  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  By  W.  Pbmbbokb  Fxt- 
EiDOK. .  With  a  Map  embracing  Ck>lored  Routes 
of  Travel  in  the  above  Countries.  Large  12mo, 
Cloth,  $3  75;  Leather,  $8  00;  Half  Calf;  or 
Roan  with  Tnoks,  $3  60. 

Elustrated   History    of  the    Panama 

Railroad :  Together  with  a  Traveller's  Guide 
and  Bu^ess  Man*s  Hand-Book  for  the  Panama 
Railroad  and  its  Connections  with  Europe,  the 
United  States,  the  North  and  South  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Coasts,  China,  Australia,  and  Ja- 
pan, by  Sail  and  Steam.  By  F.N.  Otis.  12mo. 
Mnslio.      . 

Captain  Burton's  City  of  the  Saints. 

The  Cttj  of  the  Saints;  and  across  the  Rocky 
Mountains  to  California.  By  Captain  Righabd 
F.  BuBTOM,  Fellow  and  Gold  Medalist  cS  the 
Royal  Geographical  Societies  of  France  and 
England;  H.  M.  Consul  in  West  Africa;  Au- 
thor of  ♦•  The  Lake  Regions  of  Central  AfHca.** 
With  Maps  and  numerous  Illustrations.  8vo, 
Cloth»$d00;  Sheep,  $3  25;  Half  Calf,  $4  00. 

Burton's  Lake  Regions  of  Central  Af- 
rica. The  Lake  Regions  of  Central  Africa.  A 
Fletore  of  Ezploratioii.  By  Riohabd  F.  Bub- 
ton,  Captain  H.  M.  L  Army ;  Fellow  and  Gold 
Bfedallst  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 
With  Maps  and  Engravings  on  Wood.  Svo, 
Cloth,  $.3  00;  Sheep,  $8  26;  Half  Calf,  $4  00. 


Ida  Pfeifier's  Last  Travels  and  Auto- 
biography. The  Last  Travels  of  Ida  Pfeiffer: 
inclusive  of  a  Visit  to  Madagascar.  With  an 
Autobi(^raphical  Memoir  of  the  Author.  Trans- 
lated by  H.W.Dulokkm.  Steel  Portrait.  12mo, 
Cloth,  $1  26.  (Uniform  with  Ida  Fdffer*8 
*»  Second  Journey  Round  the  World.**) 

Andersson's  Okavango  River.      The 

Okavango  River:  A  Narrative  of  Travel,  Ex- 
ploration, and  Adventure.  By  Chables  John 
AiiDBBsaoM,  Author  of  ^^Lake  NgamL**  With 
Steel  Portrait  of  the  Author,  numerous  Wood- 
cuts, and  a  B(ap,  showing  the  Regions  explored 
by  Andersson,  Cumming,  Livingstone,  and  Du 
Chaillu.  8vo,  aoth,  $2  00 ;  Sheep,  $2  26 ;  Half 
Call;  $3  00. 

life  and  Adventure  in  the  South  Pa- 

dile.    By  Jomxb.    12mo,  Cloth,  $1 26w 

Lamont's  Seasons  with  the  Sea-Horses, 

Seasons  with  the  Sea-Horses;  or.  Sporting  Ad- 
ventures in  the  Northern  Seas.  By  James  La- 
MOOT,  Esq.,  F.G.S.  With  B(ap  and  lUiistra- 
tions.    8vo,  Cloth,  $1  76. 

Dr.  Davis's  Carthage  and  her  Re- 
mains. Carthage  and  her  Remains  t  Being  an 
Account  of  the  Excavations  and  Researches  on 
the  Site  of  the  Phoenician  Metropolis  in  Africa 
and  other  Adjacent  Places.  Conducted  under 
the  Auspices  of  Her  Majesty's  Government. 
By  Dr.  Datis,  F.R.G.8.  Profusely  lUnstrated 
with  Bfaps,  Wood -cuts,  Chromo-Iitht^raphs, 
^te.,  dtc.    8vo,  Cloth,  $2  60 ;  Half  Calf;  $8  60. 

Sewell's  British  West  Indies.      The 

Ordeal  of  Free  Labor  in  the  Biitish  West  In- 
di^   By  Wm,  G.  Skwzll.    12mo,  aolh,  $1 00. 


Harpef*  ^  Brother^  Fresh  Books  of  Travel  and  Adventure. 


Du  Chaillu's  A&ica.  Explorations  and 

Adventures  in  Equatorial  Africa:  witli  Ac- 
counts of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Peo- 
ple, and  of  the  Chase  of  the  Gorilla,  the  Croc- 
odile, Leopard,  K^ephant,  Hippopotamus,  and 
other  animals.  By  Padi.  B.  Du  Cuaiixu,  Cor- 
responding Member  of  the  American  Ethnolog- 
ical Society ;  of  the  Geographical  and  Statisti- 
cal Society  of  New  York ;  and  of  the  Boston  So- 
ciety 6f  Natural  History.  With  numerous  Il- 
lustrations. 8vo,  Cloth,  $3  00;  Sheep,  $3  25; 
Half  Calf,  $4  00.  (Uniform  with  LwingsUme, 
Barthy  and  Burton.) 

Atkinson's  Amoor  Regions.     Travels 

in  the  Regions  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Amoor 
and  the  Russian  Acquisitions  on  the  Confines 
of  India  and  China.  With  Adventures  among 
the  Mountain  Kirghis ;  and  the  Manjours,  Man- 
yargs,  Toungouz,  Touzemtz,  Goldi,  and  G«l- 
yaks;  the  Hunting  and  Pastoral  Tribes.  By 
Thomas  Witlam  Atkinson,  P.G.S.,  F.R.G.S., 
Author  of  "Oriental  and  Western  Siberia." 
With  a  Map  and  numerous  Illustrations.  8vo, 
Cloth,  $2  50 ;  Sheep,  $2  75 ;  Half  Calf,  $3  50. 

Atkinson's    Siberia.       Oriental    and 

Western  Siberia:  A  Narrative  of  Seven  Years' 
Explorations  and  Adventures  in  Siberia,  Mon- 
golia, the  Kirghis  Steppes,  Chinese  Tartary, 
and  part  of  Central  Asia.  By  Thomas  Witlam 
Atkinson.  With  a  Map  and  numerous  Illus- 
trations.   8vo,  Cloth,  $3  00 ;  Half  Calf,  $4  00. 

Squier's  Nicaragua.     Nicaragua:  Its 

People,  Scenery,  Monuments,  Resources,  Con- 
dition; and  proposed  CanaL  By  E.  G.  Squibb, 
formerly  Charg6  d'Afbires  of  the  UnitedStates 
to  the  Republics  of  Central  America.  With 
One  Hundred  Maps  and  Illustrations.  A  Re- 
vised Edition.  Svo,  Ooth,  $3  00;  Sheep, 
$3  85;  Half  Calf;  $4  00. 

Ellis's  Madagascar.     Three  Visits  to 

Madagascar,  during  the  Years  1853-1854-1856. 
Including  a  Journey  to  the  Capital.  With  No- 
tices of  the  Natural  History  of  the  Country  and 
of  the  Present  CiviliBation  of  the  People.  By 
the  Rev.  William  Ellis,  F.H.S.,  Author  of 
**  Polynesian  Researches.**  Illustrated  by  a 
Map  and  Wood-cuts  from  Photographs,  ^ic 
8vo,  Glothf  $2  60. 

Reid's  Odd  People.     Being  a  Popular 

Description  of  Singular  Races  of  Man.  By  Cap- 
toin  Maynb  Rbid,  Author  of  **Tlie  Desert 
Home,**  **Th«  Bush  Boys,'*  &c.  With  Blue- 
tratlons.    16mo,  Cloth,  50  cents. 


Squier's     Central     America.       The 

states  of  Central  Amertea:  tiwir  Oeograj^y, 
Topography,  Climate,  Population,  ResourcB, 
Productions,  Commerce,  Political  Oiganica- 
tion.  Aborigines,  &c.,  Ac.  Comprfaing  Chap- 
ters on  Honduras,  San  Salvador,  Mcaragua, 
Costa  Rica,  Guatemala,  Belize,  the  Bay  Isl- 
ands, the  Mosquito  Shore,  and  the  Honduras 
Inter-Oceanic  Railway.  By  E.  G.  Squibb,  for- 
merly Charge  d'AfEaires  of  the  United  States 
to  the  Republics  of  Central  America.  With 
numerous  Original  Maps  and  Illustrations.  A 
New  and  EnUiged  Edition.    8vo,  Cloth,  $3  00. 

Trollope's  West  Indies.     The  West 

Indies  and  the  Spanish  Main.  By  Antuont 
Tbollopb,  Author  of  "Orley  Farm,**  "The 
Struggles  of  Brown,  Jones,  and  Robinson,*' 
»*rramley  Parsonage,*"  **The  Three  Clerics," 
♦'Doctor  Thome,'*  "The  Bertrams,**  "Castle 
Richmond,**  &c.    12mo,  Cloth,  $1  00. 

Oliphant's  China  and  Japan.  Narra- 
tive of  the  Eari  of  Elgin's  Mission  to  China  and 
Japan,  in  the  Years  185T,  '68,  '59.  By  Lau- 
BENGE  Oliphant,  Private  Secretary*  to  Lord 
Elgin.  niustratioQS.  8vo,  Clokb,  $2  75;  Half 
Calf,  $8  75. 

Marcy's    Prairie    Traveller.       The 

Prairie  Traveller.  A  Hand-Book  for  Over- 
land Emigrants.  With  Mapa^mustrattoiis,  and 
Itineraries  of  the  Principal  Roate»  between  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Pacific.  By  Colonel  Ran- 
dolph B.  Maboy,  U.  a  Army.  Published  by 
Authority  of  the  War  Department.  SmalilSmo, 
Cloth,  $1  00. 

Thombury's  Life  in  Spain.     Life  in 

Spain:  Past  and  Present  By  Waltbb  Thobn- 
BTTB7,  AuthOT  of  **Every  Man  hia  own  Trum- 
peter,** "Art  and  Nature,*'  "Songs  of  the  Cav- 
aliers and  Roundheads,**  &c.  12mo,  Cloth, 
$100. 

Mackay's  Travels  in  America.     Life 

and  Liberty  in  America ;  or.  Sketches  of  &  Tour 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  By  CHAlOJn 
Maokat,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.  With  Ten  lUostea- 
tions.    12mo,  Cloth,  $1  00. 

Wood's  Fankwei.    Fankwei ;  or.  The 

San  Jacinto  in  the  Seas  of  India,  China,  aoA 
Japan.  By  William  Maxwbll  Wool*,  WLD., 
U.S.N.,  late  Surgeon  of  the  Fleet  to  the  United 
States  East  India  Squadron,  Author  of  *•  Wkn- 
dering  Sketches  in  South  America,  Polyiitidls** 
Ac,  &c,    ISmo,  aoth,  $1  25. 


Matj^ef*  4r  Brothers'^  Ftesh  Books  of  Travel  and  Adventure.  3 


Thomson's  Land  and  the  Book.    The 

Land  and  the  Book;  or,  Biblical  lUostrations 
drawn  from  the  Manners  and  CuBtoms,  the 
Scenes  and  the  Scenery  of  the  Holy  Land.  By 
W.  M.  TaoMSOiN,  D.D.,  Twenty-five  Years  a 
Missionary  of  the  A.B.C.F.M.  in  Syria  and  Pal- 
estine. With  two  elaborate  Maps  of  Palestine, 
an  Accurate  Flan  of  Jemsalem,  and  several 
Hundred  Engravings^  representing  the  Scene- 
ry, Topography,  and  Productions  of  the  Holy 
Land,  and  the  Costumes,  Manners,  and  Habits 
of  the  People.  Two  elegant  Large  12mo  Yol- 
nmes.  Cloth,  $3  50;  Half  Calf,  $5  20;  Half 
Calf  extra,  $5  50 ;  Half  Morocco  extra,  $6  00. 

Claiborne's  Life  of  Gen.  Sam.  Dale. 

Life  and  Times  of  Gen.  Sam.  Dale,  the  Missis- 
sippi Partisan.  By  J.  F.  H.  Claibobmk.  Illns- 
tnUed  by  John  McIiSNAN.    12mo,  Cloth,  $1 00. 

Page's  La  Plata.  La  Plata :  The  Ar- 
gentine Confederation,  and  Paraguay.  Being  a 
Narrative  of  the  Exploration  of  the  Tributa- 
ries of  the  River  La  Plata  and  Ac^Acent  Coun- 
tries, during  the  Years  1863,  *54,  *55,  and  *56, 
under  the  Orders  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. ^  Thomas  J.  Paos,  U.S.N.,  Command- 
er of  the  Expedition.  With  Map  and  numer- 
ous Engravings.  Svo,  Cloth,  $3  00 ;  Half  Calf, 
$4  00. 

Earth's  AfHea.  Travels  and  Discov- 
eries in  North  and  Central  Africa.  Being  a 
Journal  of  an  Expedition  undertaken  under 
the  Auspices  of  H.  B.  M.*s  Government,  in  the 
Years  1849-1855.  By'  Hkmbt  Babth,  Ph.D., 
D.C.L.  Profusely  and  elegantly  Illustrated. 
Complete  in  3  vols.  8vo,  Cloth,  $7  50;  Sheep, 
$8  25;  Half  Calf,  $10  60. 

Li\'ingstone's  South  Africa.    Mission*- 

ary  Travels  and  Researches  in  South  Africa; 
including  a  Sketch  of  Sixteen  Years*  Residence 
in  the  Interior  of  Africa,  and  a  Journey  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  Loando  on  the  West 
Coast ;  thence  across  the  Continent,  down  the 
River  Zambesi,  to  the  Eastern  Ocean.  By 
David  Lfvimobtonx,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.  With  Por- 
trait, Maps  by  Arrowsmith,  and  numerous  Illus- 
trations.   8vo,  Cloth,  $3  00 ;  Half  Calf,  $4  00. 

Fred.  Markham  in  Russia ;  or.  The 

Boy  Travellers  in  the  Land  of  the  Czar.  By 
W.  H.  G.  KiMOBTON,  Esq.,  Author  of  *»  Salt 
Water,"  "Peter  the  Whaler,-  ♦^Mark  Sea- 
worth,**  ^*  Manoo,**  &c.  Profusely  and  elegant- 
ly lUnstrated.    8maU4to,  Cloth  gilt,  75  cts. 


Prime's  Boat  Life  in   Egypt.     Boat 

Life  in  Egypt  and  Nubia.  By  Wm.  C.  Pbuck. 
Illustrations.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  25;  Half  Calf, 
$210. 

Prime's  Tent  Life.     Tent  Life  in  the 

Holy  Land.  By  Wm.  C.  Pbimb.  Illustrations. 
12mo,  Cloth,  $1 25 ;  Half  Calf,  $2  10. 

Dr.  Prime's  Travels  in  Europe  and 

the  East  Travels  in  Europe  and  the  Eastf  A 
Year  in  Enghmd,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Wales, 
France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Germany,  Austria, 
Italy,  Greece,  Turkey,  Syria,  Palestine,  and 
Egypt  By  Rev.  Ibemjbdb  Pbimb,  D.D.  En- 
gravings. 2  vols.  Large  12mo,  Musiin,  $2  00 ; 
Half  Calf,  $3  70. 

De  Forest's  European  Acquaintance. 

European  Acquaintance:  Being  Sketches  of 
People  in  Europe.  By  J.  W.  De  Fobbbt.  12mo, 
Muslin,  76  cents. 

Edwards's  Travek  in  Europe.  Ran- 
dom Sketches  {uid  Notes  of  European  Travel  in 
1866.  By  Rev.  John  R  Edwabds,  A.M.  12mo, 
aoth,  $1 00. 

Wells's  Honduras.     Explorations  and 

Adenvtures  in  Honduras,,  cmnprising  Sketches 
of  Travel  in  the  Gold  Regions  of  Olancho,  and 
Review  of  the  History  and  General  Resources 
of  Central  America.  By  William  V.  Wbllb. 
Svo,  Cloth,  $2  00. 

Davis's  El  Gringo.     El  Gringo;  or. 

New  Mexico  and  her  People.  By  W.  W.  H. 
Davis,  late  United  States  Attorney.  12mo, 
Cloth,  $1  26. 

Curtis's  Lotus  Eating.     Lotus  Eating. 

A  Summer  Book.  By  Geobob  Wm.  Cubtis. 
Beautifully  Illustrated  from  Designs  by  Ken- 
sett    12mo,  Cloth,  76  cents ;  Half  CalA  $1 60. 

Curtis's  Nile  Notes  of  a  Howadji. 

Nile  Notes  of  a  HowadjL  By  Geobob  Wm.  Cub- 
TIB.    12mo,    Cloth,  $1  00;  Half  Calf,  $1  86. 

Curtis's    Howadji    in    Syria.      The 

Howadji  in  Syria.  By  Geobob  Wm.  Cubtis. 
12mo,  Cloth,  $1  00;  Half  Calf,  $1  86. 

NordhofF's    Island    Worid    Stories. 

stories  of  the  Island  World.  By  Chablbb 
NoBDHOFP,  Author  of  "Man -of -War  Life," 
♦*The  Merchant  Vessel,"  "  Whaltog  and  Fish- 
ing,** &c.  Numerous  Engravings.  12mo,  Cloth, 
76  cents. 


Harper  4t  Brothers^  Fresh  Books  of  Travel  aud  Adventure. 


Baird's    Modern   Greece.      Modern 

Greece:  a  Narratiye  of  a  Residence  and  Trav- 
els in  that  Country.  Witti  Observations  on  its 
Antiquities,  Literature,  Language,  Politicst  and 
KeUgion.  By  Henbt  M.  Baud,  BIA.  Na- 
merous  Illastrations.    12mo,  Cloth,  $1  26. 

The    Homes   of  the  New   World. 

Impressions  of  America.  By  Fbedkbika  Bbb- 
MKK.  Translated  by  Mabt  Uowttt.  2  Tola, 
latoo,  MusUn,  $2  00. 

Wikon's    Africa.     Western   Africa: 

its  History,  Condition,  and  Prospects.  By  Rev. 
J.  LxiOHTOM  WIL80M,  Eighteen  Years  a  Mis- 
sionary in  Africa,  and  now  one  of  the  Secreta- 
ries of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions. With  numerous  Engravings.  12mo, 
MusUn,  $1  25. 

Madeira,  Portugal,  and  Andalusias  of 

Spain.  Sketches  and  Adventures  in  Madeira, 
Portugal,  and  the  Andalusias  of  Spain.  By  the 
Author  of  ^^  Daniel  Webster  and  his  Contem- 
poraries.*' With  niustratilons.  12mo,  Cloth, 
$126. 

Beckwourth's  Autobiography.      The 

Life  and  Adventures  of  James  P.  Beckw-ourth, 
Monntaineer,  Soldier,  and  Pioneer,  and  Chief 
of  the  Crow  Indians.  Written  from  his  own 
Dictation,  by  T.  D.  Bomneb.  With  Illnstra- 
tions.    12mo,  Muslin,  $1  96. 

Jarves's  Italian  Sights.     Italian  Sights 

and  Papal  Principles  seen  through  American 
Spectacles.  By  Jambb  Jaokbom  Jasves.  Nu- 
merous ninstrations.    12mo,  Muslin,  $1 00. 

Parisian  Sights  and  French  Principles 

seen  through  American  Spectacles.  By  Jambs 
Jackson  Jabvxs.  With  Illustrations.  12mo, 
Mualin,  $1  00, 

Jarves's  Parisian  Sights,  Second  Series. 

Parisian  Sights  and  French  Principles  seen 
through  American  Spectacles.  Second  Series. 
By  Jahes  Jaoksok  Jabves.  Numeroos  Illus- 
trations.   12mo,  Muslin,  $1  00. 

New  Granada:  Twenty  Months  in 

the  Andes.  By  I.  F.  Holton.  With  between 
80  and  40  Illustrationf>,  Maps,  and  a  copious  In- 
dex.   Svo,  MusUn,  $2  00 ;  Half  Calf,  $3  00. 


Ewbank's  Brazil.     life  in  Brazil ;  or, 

a  Journal  of  a  Visit  to  the  Land  of  the  Cocoa 
and  the  Palm.  With  an  Appendix,  containing 
Illustrations  of  Ancient  South  American  Arts, 
in  recently  discovered  Implements  and  Prod- 
ucts of  Domestic  Industry,  and  Works  in  Stone, 
Pottery,  Gold,  Silver,  Bronze,  ^k.  By  Thomas 
EwBANK.  With  over  100  Illustrations.  Svo, 
Muslin,  $2  00. 

Observations  in  Europe,  Principally 

in  France  and  Great  Britain.  By  Rev.  J.  P. 
Dubbin,  D.D.  Engravings.  2  vols.  12mo, 
Ma8lin,$2  00. 

Observations  in  the  East.     By  Rev. 

J.  p.  Dubbin,  D.D.  Engravings.  2vols.l2mo, 
Muslin,  $2  00. 

Loiterings   in   Europe;   or.  Sketches 

of  Travel  in  France,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  It- 
aly, Austria,  Prussia,  Great  Britain,  and  Ire- 
land. With  an  Appendix,  containing  Observa- 
tions on  European  Charities  and  Medical  Insti- 
tutions.  By  J.  W.  Cobsom,  M.D.  12mo,  Mus- 
lin,$100. 

Cumming's  Hunter's  Life  in  Africa. 

Five  Years  of  a  Hunter's  Life  in  the  Interior 
of  South  Africa.  With  Notices  of  the  Native 
Tribes,  and  Anecdotes  of  the  Chase  of  the  Lion, 
Elephant,  Hippopotamus,  Giraffe,  Rhinooeroe, 
Ac.  With  Illustrations.  2  vols.  12mo,  Muslin, 
$175. 

Dor^.     By  A  Stroller  in  Europe. 

12mo,  Cloth,  $1  Oa 

Ross  Browne's  Yusef.  Yusef :  A  Cru- 
sade in  the  East.  A  Narrative  of  Personal 
Adventures  and  Travels  on  the  Shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  in  Asia  Minor,  Palestine,  and 
Sjrria.  By  J.  Ross  Beownb.  With  numerous 
Engravings.    12mo,  Muslin,  $1  26. 

Armenia  and  Erzeroom.     A  Year  on 

the  Frontiers  of  Russia,  Turkey,  and'  Persia. 
By  the  Hon.  Robbbt  Cubzom.  With  Map  and 
Wood-cuts.    12mo,  Muslin,  $1  00. 

Twenty  Years  in  the  Philippines.    By 

Paul  de  la  Gibomibbb.  Revised  and  Extended 
by  the  Author  expressly  for  this  Translation. 
Engravings.    12mo,  Muslin,  $1 09. 


Sent  by  mail,  Pestage  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  the  Price. 


%  ! 


TIFFANT&CO., 

Nos.  550  and  562  Broadway,  New  Yoxic: 

TIFFANT,  REED  &  CO., 

Rue  Richelieu  79,  Paria : 

IMPORTERS  OF  DIAMONDS,  STANDARD  JEWELRY,  Ac ; 

CLOCKS,  AND  CHOICE  BRONZES; 

WATCHES  BY  THE  BEST  FABRICANTS  OP  EUROPE  AND  AMERICA; 

RICH  DRESSING  CASJBS:  WRITINa  DESKS;  DESPATCH  BOXES, 

IN  WOOD  OR  LEATHER,  ESPECIALLY  SUITED  FOR  TOURISTS*  USES; 

PIRST^lIsS   military  WARES;   STERLING  SILVER  FOR  THE  TABLE; 

ARTICLES  OP  VIRTU.  LUXURY,  &c 

TiFFAHT  &  Co.,  with  pleaBore,  commend  fhe  fiMjUities  of  their  permanent  Parii  Establishment,  at 

No.  79  Rue  Richelieu, 


to  Amerieans  sojonming  temporarily  in  Europe,  and  in  qn^t  of  any  items,  expensive  or  rare,  sug- 
gested by  the  foregoing  list  The  assortment  of  the  Home  Establishment,  in  many  of  the  abore 
lines,  is  more  comprehensive  than  can  be  fonnd  anywhere  o^  the  ot)ier  side  the  water,  and  has  not 
only  been  aoeumnlated  without  the  intervention  of  commissionaires  or  other  extraneous  agency,  bat 
is  constantly  being  replenished  with  the  newest  fancies  of  the  Paris  and  London  Manufacturers.  To 
the  American  in  Europe,  wishing  to  carry  back  with  him  such  costly  Ibuvenirs  as  Diamonds  and 
Rich  Jewelry,  or  the  less  extravagant  memorial  in  Bronze,  Porcelain,  Marqnetrie,  &e.,  it  is  worthy 
of  consideration,  that  he  can  purchase  in  either  Paris  or  New  York,  from  tradesmen,  his  compatriots, 
of  whose  reliability  he  needs  no  assurance,  and  without  the  palpably  expensive  and  uncertain  inter- 
vention of  Agents  or  interpreters. 


MEECHANT  TAILORS 

^       AND 

IMPOETEES^ 


No.  57  WALKER  STREET,  z: 


WEST  SIDE  OF  BROADWAY, 


NEW  YORK, 
HAVE  THE   0>OOD   FORTUNE 

To  announce  that  they  have  received  and  ha^ 
now  in  Store  a  complete  assortment  of 

NEW  GOODS, 

Being  Made  to  Order  for  the  Spring  and 
Sammer  Sales, 

THROUQII 

Messrs.  BAELOW,  PAYNE  &  CO. 

Manufacturer^  Agents^  London. 

Adapted  to  the  wants  of  Gentlemen  of  taste 
who  ari  Vlit}J(  ^^  Clothing. 

IT,  New  York. 


